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DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE,  197^' 

*  4  '  8ATURD*V,  MABCH  4,  1078 

Jj.S.  Sknatb,  r 

*       *   SUBCOMMITTEE*ON  ClIILD  AND  Hi' SI  AN  DEVELOPMENT 

^  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

•  •  «  Lob  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1816  )3. 
*Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angela, .Calif.*  Senator  Alan  Cranston  (chair- 
man of  /the  subcoinmittee)  presiding.  m      %  * 

.    •  Opekino .  Stat4i*ent  ^f  Senator  Cranston 

*~  Senator  Cranston.  The"  hearing  will  please  come  to  order.  S 

This  morning,  the  Sul>eommittee  on  Child  and  Humlln  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources,  will  hear  testimony  on 
domestic  violence. 

I  wouldlike  to  say  that  today's  hearings  were  Arranged  in  response 
to  wur  .expressions  of  interest — you  here  ivnd  others — and  concern 
with  Federal  efforts  with  respect to^domestic;  yioleiicc. 'There  was  A 
4  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to  gcpress  viewpoints  here  in  Calfornia. 
I  am  glad  that  wo  were  able  to  get  together  in  this  way. 

Thifris  the  first  of  2  days  of  hearings  which  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  on  this.matter.  On  Wednesday*,  in  Washington^4ie  subcommit- 
tee will  again  meet  to  receive  testimony  on  domestic  violence.  At  that 
t  jme,  Jhe  administration  will  l>e  presenting  its  views. 

These  2  days'of  hearings  have  been  scheduled  to  gatfier  information 
and  proviHe  full  opportunity  for  public  partiftpation  in  the  legisla- 
tive pttcess.  I  am  keenly  interested  im  hearing  our  witnesses'  recom- 
mendations as  fewhat  n>le,  if  any.  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  in  ostabiismng  programs  to  assist  victims  of  domestic  violence. 
.  and  aid  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  domestic  violence.  m 

When  I  speak  of  domestic  violence.  T  am  referring  to  any  act  or 
threatened  act  of  violenbe-^including  a  forceful  detention—which  re- 
sults or  threatens  to  result  in  physical  injury  and  is  committed  by 
and  between  adults,  fliis  detention  does  not  include  child  abuse— an 
equally  serious  societal  problem  which  is  already  being  addressed 
through  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  Public  Law 
08-247— although  these  problems  are  sometimes  related.    *  x 

My  legislation  to  extend  the  child  abuse  law  is  now  pending  in  a 
House-Senate  conference,  and  should  W  cleared  fopPrcsidential  sig- 
nature in  the  next  several  weeks. 

Public  awareness  of  flic  problem  of  doj^stic  violence  is  growing. 
Information  as  to'the  extent  of  the  problem,  alfliough  not  definitive, 
reveals  that  domestic  violence  is  widespread. 

(I) 


For  example,  among  ample*  randomly  a  lerted.  a  recent  study  re- 
vealed that,  daring  &  si»tfl<'  war,  one  out  of  six  eouplfs  had  engaged  . 
in  violent-acts—  nets  such  as  Ix-atiugs.  'throwing,  objects  at  one  an- 
other, or  threats  with  a'knifcV  gun.  Wlieiiithe  stoidy  included  .the 
entire  period  of  marriage  rather  thair'jtist  1  year,  the  estimate,  in- 
creases .to  approximately  30.  percent  of  all  couples  ex|»erieneing 
domestic  violence  in  some  form. 

A  recent  magazine  article  in  Unman  Hehavior  reported  lliat  one- 
fifth  of  all  deaths  of  police  officers  in  the  line  of  duty  occur  in  domes 
tic  violence. interventions.  ^  .  „  . 

In'  85  percent  of  the  cases  of  spouse  murder  In  a  single  year  in 
Kansas  .City,  Mo.,  police  were  summoned  at  least  Once  lief  ore  the 
murder  occurred,  and  in  50  percent  of  the  ca^es  they  had  l*en  called 
five  or  more  time;!  before  tlu*jminicidc:  KM.  figures  show  thai  annual- 
ly approximntelv  12  percent  ofrtUsjnimlcrs  occur  lietween  spouses. 
*  It  is  time  for  broad"  public  recognition  of  what  law  enforcement 
r  officials  and  others,  including  many  sitting  in  this  audience,  have 
long  realizud— violence  erupts  frequently  in  many  -American  families. 

We  are  interested  in  our  witnesses'  opinions  as  to  what  society  s 
role  should  be  when  a  Victim  of  domestic  violence  seeks  society,?  us> 
sistance.  Moat  of  Hie  victims  who  luive  liecn  provided  assgstaiuvbv 
ongoing  cfj&tsJiaveVcn  women— many  of  whom  have  special 

^Fo'rcxample.  often,  in  those  instances  where  the  victim  has  de- 
cided not  to  return  to  the  home,  her  many  years  as  a  housewife  have 
left  her  unprepared  to  coini>etc  successfully  in  the  job  market.- 1  want 
•  to  note  that  I  will  verv  sl'iortlv  be  introducing  an  amendment  mtne 
CETA  Jcgislat ion  to  provide  special  assistonoe  for  displaced  home-  f 

m These  problems  we  face  in  the  domestic,  violence  area  are.  indeed, 
complex.  There  are  no  simple  answers.  To  overcome  the  problem,  to 
develop  any  type  of  successful  program.  conuAitment  is  ncccssarv- 
and  not  just  from  the  Federal  Government:  Ibis  is  essentially  a 
local  problem.  AH  levels^*  Government  mustj>c  involved  in L  seeking 
a  solution,  and  most  importantly,  interested  private  citizens  ami 
croups  themselves  must  continue  to  take  the  lead.  .  , 

Thus,  in  addressing  these  issues,  it  seems  to  me  Unit  the 
Government's  role  should  be  to  serv^e  as  a  catalyst  for efforts  by  Mate, 
local,  and  private  nonprofit  groups.  >  \. • 
^,-Thc  legislation  we  are  preparuur  is  geajfcdjo  provideMMMeial,  stint- 
ulation  and  support  for  local  em>rt/HFhis  hearing  <md  the  one  in 
Washington  next-week,  should  provide1  the  in  format  mti  necqssarj  for 
us  to  develop  an  effective  national  approach  to  achievrng  I  he  active 
involvement  of  States  and  local  cominunit.es  in'gran^ling  .with  tlus 

P7wse  of  mv  desire  to  allow  rts  many  people  as  possible  to  present 
testimony  todav.  and  to  provide  time  for  questions.  "Urn  asking  eacji 
of  von  to  limit  vour  .mil  remarks  to  or  to  not  more  than  7  minutes 
I  tiiirfk  we  will  bave^oinclK^y  let  you  know  ,f  you  start  going  o  cr 
that  time.  Otherwise  we  ftstWt  Ik-  able  to  hear  some  |ieoptc.  tfnd 
I  won't  have  any  chance  to  ask  questions.  If  I  get  squeezed  on  lie 
question  time,  it  maj<es  it  less  productive  and  we  will  have  to  submit 
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*  questions  in  writing— which  we  ipay  do  anyway.  Of  course,  your  entity* 
written  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Our  tirst  witness  is  Senator  tfol>ert  Presley,  • 
Bobf  I  am  delighted  you  are  here;  I  know  of  your  deep  interest 
and  concern  about  this  topic,  , 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  PRESLEY,  SENATOR,  CALIFORNIA 

STATE  LEGISLATURE  , 

Senator  Presley.  Thank  you,  Mn  Chairman.  s 

.In  the  interest  of  time,  I  have  a  prepared'  statement;  I  was  going 
to  read  it,  but  we  don't  have  to. 

Senator  Cranston.  If  you  could  summarize  'the  high  points.  Do 
whatever  you  choose  in  about -5  mii^itts;  that  .would  be  great.  * 

Senator  Presley.  Essentially  what  I  was  going  to  present  to  the" 
comniittee  and  it  is  presented  in  Misstatement,  is  a  little  bit  of  the 
background  of  the  problem  which  \  think  most  everyone  in  the  room 
)3> generally:  familiar ; with. 

The  second  >part  ai^l  the  part  that  I  think  is  mote  or  most  ger- 
miine  to  this  hearing,  «s  the  new  law  that  we  have  in  California  that 
was  passed  by  Xhe  California  legislature  just  last  year,  S.B.  91. 

*  Wnfct  that  really  does  is  provide,  for  the  building  of  from  four  to 
six  ceptert  around  the  State  of  C>tifovnia  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing some  very  bade  services  to  women/ or  it  is  worded  in  such  a  way 
that  if  a  man  is  beaten,  he^ls  hlso  qualified,  but  they  could  go  tb  these 
centers  which  will  be  op^pn  on  a  24  hour  basis,  7*days'a  wee*.  The 
phone  number  or  the  availability  of  the  center  would' be  made  avail- 

3ble  to  the  police  as  Well  a*  other  serial  agencies.  Provisions  would  be 
lade  for  transportation  to  . the  ctntcr  were  it  not  available  otherwise, 
and  there  they  would  receive  temporary  housing  and  f<)od,  and  any 
other  needs  that  may  be  necessary  as 'well  as  psychological  support 
and -counseling. 

At  this  point,  should  a  victim  decide  to  avail  themselves  of  this  .  / 
service,  then  they  will  have  an  opportunity  during  this  period  of  tim6—  * 
which  we  hope  isn't,  very  long  that  theyi  would  be  there— to  make  a 
decision  of  whether  or  not  they  want  to  either  return  home  and  con- 
tinue with  this  kind  of  arrnngrmcnt  in  the  faint  hope  that  maybe 
things  will  get  better,  or  they  can  proceed  if  thev  desire  to  with  the*  • 
Qriniinal  jdaticc  system.  The)  cav  «rq  through  'the  arrest  and  the 
pnt&ecution,  or  they  can  dcVide  tin;     icy  do  not  want  to  return  to  the 
home  environment  and  they  warn  to  make  other  arrangements.  Therf 
I  think  at  this  point  the  Center  would  be  very  helpful  in  assisting 
with  job  counseling  and  those  tjiings  that  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
victim  to  gc'  Sack  into  the  mainstream,  and  back  intpihe  work-a-da* 
world.  .  T 

The  money  in  the  bill  is  not  a  great  it  is  $280,000  nnd  vou 

might  say  that  is  not  going  to  do  very  iVuch.  Rut  I  think  we  will  be 
nhle  to  do  quite  a  lot  Kenmse  of  a  couple  reasons.  One.  is  that  we  plan 
on.  when;  possible,  to  build  on  existing  rehtcrs-wpiasi  official  centers 
that  are  in  existence— and  have  l>ecn  making  efforts  to  provide  this 
service  in  the  community  with  f4in<lmgJrom  a  varietv  of  sources. 
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So  we  can  build  on  those  existing  "renters .plus  at  the  same  time, 
crank  in  the  use  of  existing  community  services. 
'  For  instance,  most  communities  have  family  "services  associations 
who  have  counselors,  and  I  think  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  some 
*  services  that  are  already  available  and  would  not  l>e  a  charge  to  the 
,  &tate  necessarily.  And  for  those  reasons  I  think  we  will  Ih>  able  to 
'  do  quite  a  lot  with  the  $280,000.  t 

Once  we  are  able  to  establish  in  California  that  this  is  a"  viable 
way  to  go,  that  it  is  effective,  that  it  does  some  pood,  then  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  move  legislation  tTTbe  more  comprehensive  in  the 
program  throughout  the  State.      .  \ 
So  that's  kind  of  where  we  are.  I- was  tiiinktng  you  would  prob- 
v  ably  ask  me  and  I  will  anticipate  it,  that  what  should  the  Federal 
Government  do. 
Senator  Cranston.  Yes;  I  would  ask  you  that. 
Senator  Prksi.ky.  And  my  suggestion  would  be  two  things.  One  is 
to  d<r  just  exactly,  what  you  are  doing  here,  to  focus  in  on  the 'prob- 
lem ;  to  educate  the  people  to  the  problem,  and  provide  encourage- 
ment  to  those  in  the  States  around  the;  country  who  are  trying  to  ,  . 
do  something. 

The  second  thing  and  probably  the  Jiiost  important  thing,  would 
be  to  supplement  the  Stafes  with. funding  because  in  California  we* 
afig  probably* more  fortunate  than  many  of  <the  other  States  in  that  j 
we  arc  financially  in  pretty  good  shape  at  the  moment.  It  mav  not  , 
alwavs  be  so,  but  we  are  as  of  today.  Rut  it  seems  to  me  that  States 
could  be  encouraged  to  legislate  in  this  area,  try  to  do  more  if 'there  . 
was  some  assurance  of  some  kind  of  supplemental  funding  from  the 
Federal  Government.  , 

That  is  just  a  very  -brief  desc  ription  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  California  from  the  standpoint  of  legislation.  - 

I  do  have  the  specific  statement  that  will  be  on  file  with  you.  and 
I  do  have  the  bilUrfhe  law  itself— if  anyone  is  interested. 

Other  than  that.'  Mr.  Chaiwuan.'if  yon  have  any  questions,  I  will 
trv  to  respond  to  them.  ' 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  *ery  much-  1  appreciate  your  * 
presence,  your  statement,  your  brevity,  and  the  points  you  have 
made. 

I  congratulate  von  on  S.1V  01.  "  . 

Steve  Y'Barra,  who  is  the  assistant  secretary  as  you  know  for 
health  and  welfare  in  the  State,  notes  that  in  response  to  this  legfc- 
laVion,  California  has  already  received  nl»6iit  200  requests  for  appli- 
,  cation  from  organizations  seeking  funding,  and  they  are  in  30  out 
of  5r-  .oiinties.  I  believe.  The  bill  provides  n  minimum  of  four  or  a  '., 
maximum  of  six  projects.  '         »  ' 

Do\on  have  anv  comments  on  what  can  be  done  to  meet  more  of 


very  small  first  step.  That's  Why  1  indicated  earner  mai  i  nun* 

we  are  in  operation  which  is  going'to  be  very  shortly  now.  we  will 

be  able  to  prove  that  this  is  an  effective  way  to  go,  and  this  is  a 
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-good  alternative  to  the  rririiinal  justice  system.  We  are  leaving  the 
provisions  applicable  in  the  criminal' justice  svsteni  there:  anyone 
can  still  eontinueMo  proceed  in  that  maimer  if  they  desire.  Rut  I 
tjlink  in  iftost  rases  they  would  like  to  proceed  in  the  manner  of  the 
shelters  arid  renters. 

Senator  Ck.wstox.  What  is  the  initial  budget  for  the  program? 

Senator  Prem.kv.  *Jso.imm>.  So  I  say.  it  isn't  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  I  think  It 'is  a  start  and  we  will  be. able  to  build  on  it  from  that 
point  forward. 

•  Senator  Ckanstox,  I  suppose  it  is  going  to  be  tough  to  got  jnorc, 
particularly  with  1  his  new  lid  on  sending  that  seems  to  l>e  coining: 

Senator  INcksi.ky.  Well,  the  lid  that  we  just  proposed  on  local  gov- 
ernments didn't  apply  to  the  State.. If  we  can  demonstrate  t]ie  need 
•and  I  am  sure  we  vmi  because  the  need*  is  there,  we  just  have  to  be 
able  to  demonstrate  it.  I  Micve  that  there  will  be  a  svmpafhv  for 
tJic— as  I  recall  when  this  bill  writ  to  the  legislature"  last  year,  I 
don  t  think  there  was  a  dessenting  vote  in  either  house.  So  that  pives 
voir  some  idea  that  the  legislature  is  aware  of  the  problem  and  they 
are  supporting  it.  J  fear  in  pot  putting  more  .money  into  it,  was  a 
veto  by  the  Governor  and  we  didn't  want  that  to  happen;  we  wanted 
to  get  the  program  under ttay^ 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  yon  very,  very  much.  Very  good  to 
see  vou.  „ 

Is  Maxinc  Waters  here  L 

[Xo  response.  )  v 

Senator  Ckanstox.  Guess  she  didn't  get- to  make  it  through  the 
rain^eh 

Is  .Stew  X'Harm  here  i  *, 

\ No  response.  )  •  *  • 

Soilator  Cra\stu\.  Rett y  Stephens? 

Delighted  to  have  Betty"  J.  Stephens.  Chair  of  the  California  Com- 
mission on  Status  of  )V'fiiien  as  dir  next  witness. 
.  Betty,  I  am  delighted  to  see  vou. 

.  :'  •        •  o 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  J.  STEPHENS,  CHAIRPERSON,  CALIFORNIA 
'  COMMISSION  ON  STATUS  0FV  WOMEN 

Ms.  Sto'ufxs.  I  have  submitted  inyf  written  testimony  to  the 
committee.  AVhat  I  would  like  to  relate  *ri*yoii  this  morning  is  that 
the  California  commission,  which  I  represent  as  Chj^r,  has  l>een 
working  an  tfiis  area  for  <|iiite  a  long  time  now,  ami  are  aware  of 
these  issues  arid  , we  appreciate  your  coming  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
bojd  meetings  local Fy  with* us.  * 

The  commission  commends  you  for  addressing  this  issue  opHdy; 
it  is  time  we  brought  famifc  vjoKfticp  out  of  the  cfoset  and  dfsoufcs 
it  intelligently.  Women  must  feel  ^c  in  their  own  homes  since  they 
are  Ixdng  victimized  at  an  alarming  rate  outside  the  home.  Women 
are  tired  o(  being  degraded.  It  is  ti^ic  for  women  to  declare  war  on 
violence.       *  -  * 

We  must  i)iake  women  aware  through  public  education  tlmfc»wife 
Ix-ating  i$  a  crimc^  Many  women  Simply  are  not  awate  that  ins- 
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band^  don't  have  the  right  to  bent  them.  But  tin  v  slum  Id  nlso  have 
alternatives  to  remaining  in  a  violent  environment. 

But  while  shelter*  till  a  real  need,  it  is  addressii  the  problem 
iftei  the  fact.  Ve  support  shelter:  for  battered  women,  I  at  we  are 
also  painfully  aware  of  the  fac)  that  we  need  to  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem- -to  the  cause.  And' only  through  public  education  do 
we  foci  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  problems. that  aggravates  Hi}1  situation  of  course,  is 
tyc  whole  problem  of  drugs  and  alcohol\  Ninety  percent  of  the 
men  involved  in  relations  exceeding  7  years /juration  were  reported— 
1  am  sorry — this  is  a  study  on  the  abused  women's  aid  in  crisis — 
and  it  gathered  this  information,  and  -150  cases  \vcre  selected  at 
random  from  amoijg  1,000  case  samples.  Tlw  sample  indies  ted  a  high 
incidence  of  afcohol  associate^  with  domestic  violence. 

Ninety Vircent  of  (he  nieninvolvtd  in  relationships  of  7  yeiii.J  or 
mora  were  rcpfrted  to  have  alcohol  problems.  About  85  percent  of 
tlif  violent  husbands  had  either  alcohol  or  other  drug  problems. 
These  men  were  inclined  to  beat  their  wives  at  a  higher  frequency, 
either  when  under  the  influence  of  drugs,  including  alcohol,  or  when 
sober*  and  their  violence,  was  usually  characterized  by  physical  As- 
sault without  a  weapon,  usually  leading  to  serious  injuries,  including 
sexual  assault.  . 

More  than  HO  percent  of  the' men  who  d.ank  occasionally  were  in- 
clined to  beat  their  wives  only  when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
In  relationships  of  less  than' 31  (>  years  durat^K,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  concurrent  alcojml  and  hard  drug  use  was  reported,  usu- 
ally leading  tcJ  constant  violence. 

At  least  our^societv  is  becoming  aware  of  domestic  violence;  an. 
issue  that, deserves  the  att  ntion  of  all  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving human  dignftv.  * 

Substantiallv  ongoing  funding  must  be  available  to  provide. emer- 
gency shclk-rs  to  victims  of  domestic ■  violence :  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  th^jjuse  of  domestic  violence  in  the  home,  and  to  use 
our  improved  understanding  to  develop  programs  to  prevent  do- 
mestic violence.  f 
That  prettv  nneh  summarizes  mv  remark^./  t 
Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  for  summarizing 
soHvell.  It  is  a  very  meaty  statement. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  this.  ♦ 
In  vour  December  rNtcr,  vou  enclosed  recommendations  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  for  Federal  legislation  on 
domestic  violence.  The  O^nmission  recompiended  that  "Federal 
funds  be  funneled  directly  to  shelter  programs  for  direct  services 
to  victims  of  domestic  vi^ence/  *  . 

Often,  however,  the  Federal  Government's  grant  process  can  be 
as  vou  well  know,  expensive,  and  many  community-based  programs 
.  wouldn't  be  ah.e  to  afford  to  apply.1  If  grants  were  made  available 
through  the  States,  it  is  likely  the  application  and  approval  cost 
could  be  quite  substantially  reduced,  ! 

Do  you  have  aw  thoughts  or  recommendations  on  that  point  ? 
Ms/  Stephens/ You  mean  as  far  as  wlyit  fou  might  do  to  sim- 
plify thr  grant  proces"  ?  ; 


Senator  Cranston.  Yes.  to  have  the  States  handle  it  instead  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Ms.  Stkthkxm.  Actually.  I  really -don't  know  how  that  could  be 
handled.  I  just  know  that  if  is  a  difficult  problem  and  I  was  hoping 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  there  has  to  bo  an  easier  way  to  do  it. 
And  also  without  changing  the  whole  complexion  of  the  program. 

Frequently  because  of  re?iuirenw»nts  that  are  made,  Hie  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  outline  of  the  program  is  changed  through  the  grant- 
ing process;  this  needs  to  l>e  addressed  too.  * 

Senator  Cranston.  The  Commission  also  recommends  that  the 
program  be  a  direct  grant  to  shelters.  Do  you  think  the.  legislation 
should  limit  the  aid  provided  to  shelters  only,  or  arc  there  other 
purposes  for  which  the  aid  should  be  allocated? 

Ms.  Stepiikns.  I  didn't  hear  your  last  

Senator  Cranston.  Should  the  aid  be  provided  to  shelters  only, 
or  for  other  purposes  too,  related  to  

Ms.  Stkpiikns.  Oh,  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

Senator  Cranston.  For  other  purposes  as  well. 

Ms.  Stepiikns.  Yes.  Absolutely.  That  only  addresses  one  particu- 
lar problem. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much.  Good  to  see  you. 
Ms.  Stkpiikns.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Stephens  follows :  ] 
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COMMISSION  ON  Till-:  STATUS  Ol  WOMKN 


The  California  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Kom»n  has  Ivo-aWd  s.t.at.. 
legislation  establishing  demons t rut  Lo:i  projects  to  a^ist  vi.-liw-  "f 
domestic  violence. 

The  fflets  ar**  that : 

•  Approximated  one-fourth  of  all  Mirdnrs  in  the  United  Mares  oreur 
within  the-  family.     Half  of  these  aro  husband-wi  fu  killing- 

•  in  California  n-i-  out  of  three  female  horueid-  victim  i:-  niiM-r-.l 
by  her  npouse. 

•  One-fourth  of  all  women  Urn  aro  b'Mterfi  pre*j:u:nt. 

•  At  lenrl   ton  poM-nt  r.f.ll...  ehi  Hr,r,  whnwitne,,  ,l.,r,.fit..l  viol.,,-- 
eventually  IWomv  a'MH   bat! -r.-r::  th. I va. 

•  One  of  rvnry  five  ,.6lic-  who  lo-t  th.-ir  liv.i  in   I  *' '  ■■    ■!«'.  ™ 
while  tryinq  to  B-ttl"  or  put  down  a   faa- !y  fHh»- 

•  Only  two  percent  of   t  h-  r,-n  .who  uKi  th-ir  wiv-:  e:    te;  ,  1,  liv.-n 
partner.-,  are  nv^r  pro  .ee'ited .  | 

•  Family  violence  cuts  urross  rao- ,  H.jij-.,  an<!  ::ocial  eJ 
baeknro-ind.  'it    Is  nid^r-Md  ar.rl  nn-ari    .-.  o!l-«  a:  .n  «  Hi-  uP»  ■•. 
micMln  rljss  as  ar/wv|  t  h»  l"wr. 

The*."   f«cf:  deipcinf.tr.it  i-  iin-iju  i  vncMl  I  y  •■»■•    r«  a  ii, 

,„  c.aornU.  «..  hav  ly  -.,1.1         -  f..-  by  

„„,  ,...».,bl'M«lMlt  of  4   fo  f.  l.il..'.^Hk.«.     Vh.         -1   I*.  «••-.- 

,.,„.,..  i-.md.ru,  fur  th*-  >•:,(  ,1,1  i-.h.n-...  ..»  -->.>r.i-.  —  >™ 

of  dorr-st-io  vioWii'v  i:;  p.ir  i.-.oimt  . 
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Daily,   the  Co  I  i  forn  ia  Cip.:z\:.!  ion  h«ar:.  abouL  WMpa,(i  wll  •  .«•  .1 1 1  ern  1 1  i  Vo.. 
.ire  £0  stay   in  jll-nitfht    ro*. t  amaul  :»,    i;t  hi-.  ?:f  <i  t  i  e'»  » ,  01    .it  hu::i" 
where  they  are  expo.'.ing  thense Ives  to  lurthor  battering  arid  abuse.  '  * 
Tho.  very  few  shelters  exasting  in  Oil  1  fornia  provide  sate  refuge, 
but  Arc  not  able  to  meet   tho  net-d  lor  r.rrvicfj. 

r 

Federal  lcgislatifjn  is  now  pending  that  addresses  the*  n^cds  of  domestic* 
violence  victims.     Companion  bills  S  1.728   (Amier^on,  D-Minno.sota; 
Kennedy,  D-Massachusetts)   and  MR  7927  (Boggs,  D-I.ouisiana;  Steers, 
K-Maryland)  provide  that  sixty  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  be 
spent   for  studies  on  the  causes  0/  domestic  violence,  developing  and 
implementing  means  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  domes t  ic  violence, 
developing  and  establishing  training  programs  for  pro  I  ess  ional , 
paraprofojia  ional  and  volunteer  personnel  engaged  in  areas  related 
to  th#*  problems  of  domestic  violence ,  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  self-help  programs,  emergency  shelter  programs,  and  Lulophon 
Eys^*.Ti3  to  provide  emergency  assistance.     Additionally,  tli.'  legislation 
directs  the  .Secretary  of  the  Department  of   Health,  Kdncatinn,  and 
Welfare  to  coordinate  an    'effectiveness  study"  of  ,'itate  and  local 
ljws  dealing  with  domestic  violence   and  di  u-tU   t  i * « ■  t.<«tiOii«il  Ii.atitlet. 
of  Mental  Health  to  make  recorcnondat  i ens  to  Congrosi. 

Another  bill,  HK  8948  (Mikulski,  D-Maryland)   prov  i'i"_.  for  establishment. 
1  ' 

of  an  inter-dupjrtmi'nt  jl  network  of  federal  ap-ncic-.  to  coordinate 
«ll   programs  dealing  with  f.inlly  violence,   a  repot  »  i  n*f  »»y..1 1  n  to  collect 
datu         family  violence,  an  evaluation  by  tf."  b-pur '  f  ••nt  of  Health, 
Kdu  .it  uin  «irtci  Welfare  of   federal  inograru  d"a!Lng  with  family  violent, 
and  stipend1,  so  that   local  volunteer:,  can  work  in  t  h"  i  r  no  i  ghb-M  hoods . 
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The  volunteers,  trained  by  ACTION  profess ionais ,  would  establish  % 

and  operate  programs  for  battered  spouses  throuqh  the  use  of  shelter, 

hotlines,     and  support  services. 
9 

Th*»  Abused  Women's  Aid  in  Crisis  has  gathered  data  on  domestic 
violence  derived  from  a  Hotline  intake  questionnaire  followed  by 
on-site,  in-depth  interviews  with  women  calling  the  organization  for 
0A*istance  and  information.     One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were  selected 
at  random  from  among  one  thousand  of  AWAIC's  case  samples.    The  sampling 
indicated  a  high  incidence  of  alcoholisa, associated  with  domestic 
violence.  1  , 

Ninety  percent  oF  the  men  involved  in  relationships 
exceeding  seven  years  duration  were  reported  to  have 
alcoholic  and  not  other  drug  problems.  ^ 

About  85%  of  the  violent  husbands  had  either  an  alcoholic 
and/or  other  drug  problems.     These  men  were  inclined  to 
beat  their  wives  at  a  higher  frequency,  either  when  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  (including  alcohol)  or  when  sober; 
and  their  violence  was  usually  characterized  by  physical 
assault     with  or  without  a  weapon,  usually  lending  to 
scrsyous  injuries,  and  including  sexual  assault. 

Wore  CHfTh  8QA  of  the  Men  who  drank  occasionally  were 
inclined  to  beat  thui  r  wives  Only  when  under  tne  InfLucnco 
of  alcohol . 

In  relationships  oVTTss  than  3  1/2  years  duration,  a  very 
high  percentage         concurrent  alcohol  and  hard  drucj  usej 
was  repo^^d^tftually  pleading  to  constant  violence. 

At  last  our  society  is  aware  of  domestic  violence,  an  i^.jue.  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  ^ill  who  are  interested  «.n  preserving 
human  dignity.     Substantial,  on-going  funding  must  be  available 

•  to  provid"  er  »rgency  shelter  to  victims  of  domestic  violence-? 

•  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  cau'ies  of  violence  if i  the  home, 

•  to  use  our   itr->roved  understanding  to  develop  programs'  to  prevent 
dome  s  1 i c  v  i  o 1 e  nca . 

4  A  hetty  fiif  hMi,  Chatr't  r^jn 
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Senator  Cranston.  Is  Alycc  Dales  here? 

Ms.  Dales,  wp  appreciate  very  %iuc\\  your  presence. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALYCE  M.  DALES,  FORMER  VICTIM  OF  SPOUSE 
ABUSE,  LAOUHA  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Ms.  Dales.  I  am  here  in  support  of  Federal  legislation  to  make 
funds  available  for  facilities  for  battered  women  and  their  children. 

The  lives  of  women  who  arc  bat tt  red  are  in  jeopardy  because  tl^ey 
have  no  whereto  escape  the  violence  in  their  homes. 

This  problem  is  one  that  crosses  all  class  lines,  and  is  not  spe- 
cific to  any  one  socioeconomic  group.  . 

Even  though  money  mav  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  for  some 
women,  thev  often  have  no  one  to  turn  to  if  their  lives  arc  in  danger. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  shelters  and  other  sup- 
port services  be  made  available. 

I  have  been  a  victim  of  spouse  abuse,  and  I  would  like  to  relate 
to  you  some  of  my  experiences  and  why  I  feel  shelters  and  other 
support  services  are  so  desperately  needed.  < 

My  former  husband  is  a  professional  man  who  during  the  period 
of  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  earned  in  excess  of  $90,000  a  year. 

The  physical  violence  started  approximately  2  months  after  the 
marriage  and  continued  until  after  the  divorce  proceedings  were 

initiated.  , 

I  became  pregnant  soon  after  the  marriage  and  at  intervals 
throughout  the  pregnancy,  I  wns  choked,  beaten  with  his  fists  in  the 
head  and  face.  I  was  also  thrown  across  the  room  on  many  occasions. 

During  one  particularly  bad  incjdent,  I  sought  help  from  my  par- 
ents. They  felt  it  was  my  "problem  to  solve  and  none  of  their  concern. 

I  have  found  since  then!  after  talking  with  other  victims  of  spouse 
,  abuse,  that  this  is  not  a  rare  occurrence.  If  one's  own  family  is  un-. 
willing  to  accept  this  problem,  to  whom  can  one  turnf 

I  was  pregnant  and  felt  that  the  only  option  I  had  was  to  return 
to  my  husband.  I  came  from  a  traditional  background  of  anti- 
divorce  and  antiabortion.  . 

After  my  daughter  Megan  was  born,  the  violence  increased.  It 
ranged  from  pushing  and  shoving  to  being  kicked. and  choked.  My 
head  was  b:aten  on  a  tile  floor,  I  was  beaten  abojrt  the  head  and  face 
•with  the  telephone  receiver,  and  I  had  a-laroTcooking  fork  held  to 
my  throat.  He  told  me  lie  would  kill  me  ft  I  resisted  his  sexual 
advances  or  "tnlked  back." 

It  was  also  during  these  times  of  terror  that  he  would  take  away 
mv  car  keys  and  money  and  credit  cards.  ' 

On  two  different  occasions  he  attacked  me  while  I  had  my  child 
in  my  arms  and  I  dropped  her.  Onlv  once  did  I  try  to  leave.  After 
being  away  for  3  days.  I  returned  to  my  hTftne  for  clothing  for  my 
daughter  and  myself.  T  took  what  T  considered  precautions.  I  tele- 
phoned the  house  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  there  and  checked  the 
garage  for  his  car.  No  one  had  answered  the  telephone  and  his  car 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  ,  ,  , 

When  I  entered  my  bedroom,  he  attacked  me.  I  received  oner  of  the 
worse  beatinc*  I  had  ever  received  from  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
he  threatened  to  kill  me  If  I  left  again  and  tried  to  divorce  him. 


It  is  because  of  these  kinds  of  situat  ions  that  support 'services  nre 
so  desperately  needed,  to  give  a  woman  and  her  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  a  safe  environment  so  that  she  caA  begin  to  get  her 
life  and  her  thoughts  ii)  order.  ^ 

Another  aspect  of  this  social  issue  that  I  feel  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  the  lqck  of  law  enforcement.  There  are  laws  on  the  hooks, 
but  the  very  system  that  enacted  the  laws,  is  not  doing  a  responsible 
job  of  enforcement  » 
The  poLiqe  tell1  you  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  because  it  is  a 
ch]H  matter.  Jn  reality  \t  is  a  criniinal  offense  to  heat  one's  wife, 
he  district  attorney  does  not'  move  on  these  cjises  '  because  the 
ben  tlon't  follow  through."  Now  apt  would  you  l>e  to  follow 
jjigh  with  a  criminal  complaint  against  your  attacker  if  you  had 
lve  with  him  until  it  went  to  court  i 
>Jen,wi1l  continue  to  abuse  until  law  enforcement  demonstrates 
that  they  cannot  do  this.  At  this  time  the  system,  by  not  responding" 
in  accordance  with  the  hnv,  is  condoning  the  actions  of  the  attacker: 
I  was  never  told  of  my  rights:  I  was  only  Intimidated  and 
frightened.  t 
Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  vepy.  very  much. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  come  and  publicly  give  us  a  state- 
ment, but  It  is  very  helpful  to  us  and  to  others,  and  you  are  great 
to  lie  willing  to  do  it. 

Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  could  do  to  l>e  of  help  in  this  regard? 

Ms.  Dalks.  I  really  don't.  I  know  just  the  mere  fact  that  tliere  is 
an  interest  is  positive.  I  think  it  will  take  a  lot  of  |H»ople  putting 
their  heads  together  to  come  up  with  the  right  idea. 

Senator  Cranston.  A  show  of  concern  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  first  offering  of  help,  and  We  can  of  < -nurse  do  more  and  I  trust 
we  will  find  ways  to  do  that. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Are  either  Maxine  Waters  or  Steve  Y'Harra  here  vet  t  K 
Stere.  come  on  up.  t  4 

Senior  Cranston.  I  am  glad  yoiriirc  here.  I  want  to  s.iy  to  you 
what  i  said  to  tjie  other  witnesses  liefoi"-  you  arrived,  that  because 
of  the  tight  schedule  and  my  desire  to  hear  many  people,  if  vqu  ran 
limit  vour  opening  statement  to  about  5  minutes.  I  would  appreciate 
it.  ' 

Mr.  YTUrra.  That  will  1m»  fine,  sir.  > 
Senator  Cranston.  Your  full  statement  will  go  in  the  record 
course. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEVE  Y'BARRA,  AS8I8TANT  TO  THE  SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE,  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  BENTON  CLARK,  CHIEF,  PRO- 
TECTIVE SERVICES  SECTION,  AND  JOYCE  PAOMER,  CHILD  PRO- 
TECTIVE SERVICES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Y'Barra.  Naturally. 

I  do  npiiin  want  Jo  npolopiw  for  iN'ing  Into.  ImiI  tin  jjood  Lord 
hns  dorided  to  put  in  n  M-mile  :m  hour  ciosswind  this  niorninp. 
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For  t'-.c  record,  my  tiatiio  is  Stove  YJMnrra;  lyni  the  assistant  to 
the  secu'tary  of  the  Uealth'and  Welfare*  Agcnflir  for  the  State  of 
California.  *  / 

To  my  imWiitfte  left  is  Benton  Clark,  the /»ief  of  protective  serv- 
ices section.  State  department  of  health.  y>  his  immediate  left  is 
1  Ic iris  ("ol»  who  is  a  social  service  consultiint^Hn  the  protective  services 
section. 

^  1  am  here  this  morning  to  talk  on  t»  issue  to  yon,  Senator,  of 
domestic  violence.  I  would  like  to  talk/ust  briefly,  as  you  indicated 
the  full  remark*  will  be  in  the  rccorfl,  about  the  existing  problem  , 
which  .1  aln  sure  you  haw  heard  quitf  a  bit  of  testimony  on,  or  will 
hear.        -J  *  .  . 

Prom  a  State  persiwctive,  oui^nerspeetivc  is  that  we  are  viewing  a 
firoblem  in  California  that  sjiecfically  relates  to  data  that  has  come 
t;o  our  attention  from  the  State  assembly,  that  in  11)78  indicates  that 
$5  percent  ofroiioles  in  the  United  States  use*  violence  against  each 
other*  and  10  percent  use  extreme  physical  violence. 

More  importantly,  if  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of 
children  who  witness  parental  violence,  use  violence  when  they  be- 
come adults, 

Wife  bating  is  considered  b,v  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforcement 
cx|>crts  to  l>e  the  most  under  reported  crime  in  thV  country.  However, 
more  police  calls  involve  family  violence  than  any  other  criminal  inci- 
dent. This  apparent  contradiction  is  lieeause  most  law  enforcement 
agencies  do  not  kee,p  separate  statistics  for  wife  heiiting.  The  crime  is 
categorized  under  broader  headings  such  as  'assault,  battery,  at- 
tempted homieide.  or  even  murder. 

The  numlxjr  of  resources  in  California  to  serve  the  victims  of 
domestic  violence  is  totally  inadequate.  In  1!>77  there  were  about  14 
,     facilities  providing  protective  shelters,  and  these  shelters  were  con- 
"  eentrated  in  only  eight  counties  in  the  State.  We  have  58  counties  and 
therefore  50  of  the  58  have  no  shelter  programs. 

Let  me  describe  in  some  detail  just  what  kind  of  a  shelter  you 
might  have  to  go  to. 

Existing  shelters  are  overcrowded  nnd  do  not  have  the  space  to 
accept  all  those  victims  of  domestic  violence  in  need  of  and  requesting 
shelter.  It  is  not  atypical  for  two  family  groups  unknown  Jo  each 
other  and  consisting  of  two  mothers  nnd  four  children  to  share  a  20 
by  20  room.  When  bunk  IkmIs  arc  available,  larger  family  groitys  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  sainc  amount  of  spare. 

In  nt  least  nine  counties  where  volunteer  groups  providing  crisis 
line  counseling  haven't  yet  secured  funds  to  estirblnh  a  shelter  tem- 
porary plans  luwe  lieen* deve!o|>ed.  To  the  extent  possible,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  and  their  chi!«4nen  to 
stay  temporarily  in  private  homes* with  families  who  have  volunteered 
their  services.  <> 

This  seen*  to  lie  the  most  common  way  that  volunteers  are  com- 
t     hatting  the  problem.  1 

We  do  place  ;i  high  priority  /or  protecting  the  citizens  and  lielievc 
that  victims  of  domestic  violenn  are  not  receiving  adequate 
protection. 

To  this  end.  Senate  bill  01  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pres- 
lev  who  is  a  former  undersheriff  in  Riverside  County.  1  think  he  wj* 
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of  the  more  appropriate  authors.  I.  myself.  Intel  some  experience 
in  legal  assistance  for  jT  number  of  years  in  dealing  with  domestic 
violence  and  problems  in  the  civil  side,  so  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  Senator  Presley  wrote  the  bill  from,  a  criminal  prospective.  , 

Senate  bill  91  was  passed  in  1077  utuUheramc  effective  ifi  January 
of  (his  year.  It  appropriates  a  total  of  $iS<UMMl  for  2  years— $30,000 
is  for  professional  st<WT  in  the  State*  department  of  health,  and  the 
other  $250,000  is  to  partially  finance  the  establishment  of  four-to-six 
"pilot  projects  to  provide  protective  shelter  anil-other  support  services 
to  victims  of  donifsttt*  violent  and  thfir  children. 

In  part  tlie  law  found  that  victims  of  domestic  violence  come  from 
all  socioeconomic  classes  and  ethnic  .{groups,  .though  it  is  the  poor 
who  ^suffer  most  from  marital  viojenco,  since  they  .have  no  immediate 
access  (o  private  counseling  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children. 

In  response  to  legislation,  incidentally,  California  has  receive^ 
about  200  requests  for  application.  It  is  anticipated  that  between  50 
and  100  proposals  will  be  received.  The  law  provides  for  a  minimum 
of  four  and  a  maximum  of  six  project s^fnay  lie  funded.  The  unmet 
need  is  obvious*  1 

California  in  other  legislation  enacted  in  1977  included  S.B.  92- 
which  wag  enacted  to  require  law  enforcement  agencies  to.  report* 
specified  infwmation  to  the  California  State  attorney  general  con- 
cerning the  incidence  of  marital  violctice.  A.B.  1019  authorizes  a 
court  to  grant  a  restraining  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  actual  or 
threatened  violence  arising  out  of  marital  or  other  domestic  relations, 
even  if  no  proceedings  are  landing  for  divorce  or  dissolution  of  the 
marriage..  , 

This  is  an  important  step  forward.  Previously,  of  course,  if  an  indi- 
vidual wished  to  file,  they  had  to  go  in  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  and  dissolution  order,  request  for  separation  woiirI  have  to  Ik* 
on  file  with  the  court.  ; . 

We  find  that  the  funding  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  suffi- 
cient and  I  will  l>c  requesting  Secretary  Ohlcdo  to  go  forward  to  the 
Governor  with  a  plan  to  spend  a  portion  of  II. R.  :i*iS7  moneys  spe- 
cifically for  the  purposes  of  inci'enseM  funding  in  domestic  violence 
apeas.  ' 

Existing  hills  that  have  l>een  introduced  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate— 8. 1728,  II.R.  9053.  52.  and  7927  are  inadequate.  We  don't 
need  study  money.  We  know  what  the  extent  of  tlie  problem  is.  We 
know  that  it  is'a  very,  very  large  prohlein.  We  need  in  California  the 
same  4cind  of  things  that  we  found4  in  S.B.  91.  We  need  shelter  on  a 
iMdmtiMi-dav  basis.  7  days  a  week  We  need  •il-hour-a-dav  7-day 
switchboard  for  calls.  We  need  temporary  housing  and  food  facilities. 
We  need  psychological  support  and  peer  counseling,  referrals  to 
existing  agencies  in  the  community  and  follow  up  on  the  outcome  of 
the  referral.  *  y 

We  need  day  programs  and  drop-in  centers.*  arrangements  for 
t school  age  children  to  continue  their  education  during  their  stay  at 
the  center,  and  emergency  transportation  to  the  shelter. 

We  need  assistance  in  arranging  for  the  following  services  for  the 
.victims  of  domestic  violence:  Medical  care:  legal  assistance:  psycho- 

* 


>    logical  support  and  counseling:  information  ivganling  rccd  neat  ion,  • 
marriagt,  and  family  counseling;  jol>  counseling  and  training  pro- 
grams;  housing  referrals;  and  other  available  social  services. 

We  also  need  services  to  the  batterer  as  well  as  to  . the  battered 

*  spouse  and  their  children.  We  believe  this  is  extremely  important.  In 
many  instances  the  families  reunite.  We  find  that  even  after  services 
are  given,  the  same  incidents  occur  simply  because  thetmttcrer  is  fac- 
ing the  problems;  the  problems  haven't  gone  away— unemployment, 
psychological  pressures. ,  .  „  - 

We  also  need  the  provisions  for  assistance  in  arranging  services  to 
improve  the  will-being  of  the  children  who  are  suffering  from  the 
.deep  and  emotional'effeets  related  to  domestic  violence. 

I  wish  that  we  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  to  «<into  the 
kinds  of  individual  problems  that  children  face.  I tuving .adopted  two 
children  myself  who  have  come  out  of  home*  in  which  there  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  domestic  violence,  it  is  a  psychological  effect 
than*  will  take  years  and  years  to  go  away.  J  low  you  deal  with  those 
problems  is  very,  very  difficult.*  •  # 

Finally,  proposed  legislation  has'no  provision  to  assure  protection 
to  children  who  are  involved  and  damaged  by  situations  of  domestic 
violence.  •  ♦  - 

When  Mr.  Wiekcs  talked  to  mq,  he  asked  in<*,  he  said  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  California  will  tell  us  exactly  what  we  think  we  might  be 
able  (o  do  for  us,  so  we,  have  a  few  thoughts. 

We  think  the  block  grants  to  the  States  should  be  the  manner 
whereby  moneys  are  distributee!.  If  we  are  not  going,  to  increase  the 
title  XX  spending  which  is  fairly  ohvirnis  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  not  going  to'lje  able  to  come  tp  some  agreement,  although  Senator 
Long  I  understand  met  with  the  Governor  when  he  was  back  and 
there  was  some  discussions  about  possibly  removing  his  objections  to 
the  increase  in  the  cap.  If  that  doesn't  occur,  then  block  grants  ought 
to  occur. 

That  ought  to  go  directly  to  the  Governor,  and  a  single  State  agen- 
cy designated  by  the  Governor  should  Im»  responsible  for  administra- 
tion of  domestic  violence  funds. 

Applications  frdm  local  agencies  for  domestic  violence  funds  should 
be  made  to  the  single  State  agency.  , 

Coordinated  plans  of  e  xpenditures  with  the  titlc'XX  agency  should 
lie  reoujred  for  those  funds  block  granted  to  the  States. 

Sufficient  funds  to  impact  on  the  problem  should  Ih>  made  Available 

*  in  those  block  grants.    t  . 

Federal  reimbursement  -should  Im»  avkilablc  for  a  wide  variety  of 
domestic  violence  services.  LKKA  money  is  restricted;  title  XX 
money  is  restricted;  various  ami  different  other  kinds  of  mnrfey  as 
they  come  in  are  categorically  limited  so  that  we  cannot  put  the  ap- 
propriate need  into  the  appropriate  solution  at  any  given  point  in 
time. 

Administration,  we  bcli've.  at  the  Federal  level. Ihould, lie  by  IIKW 
\    as  we  believe  domestic  violence-  is  primarily  a  social  service  program 
*    and  should  be  so  treated. 

Strong  monitoring  and  evaluation  roin|>oncul  should  1h»  provided 
to  assure  programs  funding  are  able  to  justify  costs  ami  funding. 
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Common  reporting  requirements  should  be  provided  fo  assure  the 
uniformity  of  data  at  the*  State,  and  Federal  level  4 

•Consultation  from  the  single  State  agency  about  the  content  of  re- 
quired reports  w*uld  enhance  their  use  fulness,  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  and  facilitate  minimum  paperwork  for  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  morass  of  Federal  bureaucracy  is  just  unbelievable  and  we 
believe  that  at  a  minimum,  absolutely  at  a  minimum,  that  HEW 
should  her  required  to  issue  the  regulations  no  oftcner  than  every 
•quarter.  *t*  \ 

We  found  in  the  food  stanvp  program'  for  instance,  that  TTSDA 
sends  out  a  Regulation  change  every  day.  Actualh'  we  have  372  in 
that  one  program.  This  program  should  be  required  to  have  a  specific 
limitation  written  in  the>federal  law  so  that  regulations  can  be  issued 
on  in  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  fashion.  # 

We  also  Relieve  in  a  strong^advisory  board  component  at  the  State 
level.  It  should  be  nequired  for  and  provide  that  consumer  services 
be  at  least  50  percent  of  thfet  membership. 

Identification  and  coordination  of  all  resources' for  domestic  vio- 
lence should  be  done  at  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  State  level. 

Community -based  agencies  with  strong  volunteer  eomjKHients should 
be  given  a  priority  for  funds. ' 

Matching  contributions,  in  kind  or  in  cash,  should  be  provided  for 
\fy  the  State  and/or  local  agency  at  a  25-75  basis. 

I  think  this  is  basically  the  kind  of  program  we  would  like  to  see. 
We  think  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  program  here  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  United  States  as  well.  » 

If  there  are  any  questions  T  will  be  happy  to  answer  tbem,  or 
meirtbers  of  my  staff.  % 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  thorough 
statement  of  the  problem,  and  for  giving  us  some  insight  into  what 
you  are  doing  or  attempting  to  do  in  the  State. 

•Yoitsaid.  at  the  outset  of  your  testimony,  that  10  percent  of  chil- 
dren who  grow  up  in  families  where  they  experience  or*  witness 
family  violence  then  engage  in  its  themselves.' Do  you  have  any 
comparable  figures  on  those  who  do  not  grow  up  in  such  families.? 

Mr.  Y'Barra.  No.  I  don't  think  there  has  really  been  any— aghin, 
you  know/ it  is  a'  matter  of  identification  of  the  problem.  There  has 
been  some  recent  studies  that  have  come  out  in  the  last  few  years 
that  indicate  4tiat  in  homes  where  you  have  violence,  it  does  pass 
through  and  fAt  just  seems  to  be  the  most  current  reported  statistic. 

Senator  Cranston.  You  note  that  "Most  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies don't  keep  separate  statistics  for  wife  beating." 

Do  you  think  that  such  domestic  violence  data  should  be  col- 
lected  f 

Mr.  Y'Barra.  Well,  in  S.B.  92  in  California  wp  nre  actually  requir- 
ing that  the  State  keep  that  kind  of  statistic. 

Senator  Cranston.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  done  in  every 
State!  '  ^ 

Mr.  YTJarra.  T  think  it  ought  to  .be  done.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Oranston.  Are  there  uniform  reporting  requirements  in 
the  State? 

Mr.  YUarra.  Under  S.B.  92  there  will  be. 
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/Scnntor  CkANsrox.  In  addition  to  programs  developed  as  a  re 
sim  of  the  Presley  hill,  does  t lit*  State  have  any  other  programs  that 
affect  or  deal  with  domestic  violence*  > 

Mr.  Y'Harra.  We  have  presently  some  programs  that  are  running 
in  conjunction  with  the  Otlice  of  Criminal  Justice  planning  domestic 
violence,  and  we  will  In* -writing  various  additions  to  that  as  more 
fundsJ>ecome  available. 

Senator  Cranston.  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question  1  asked  Betty 
Stephens  regarding  the  fact  that  the  Federal  (lovernment  grant 
processes  obviously  are  rather  expensive  in  that  bureaucratic  needs 
have  to  be  met*  There  are  many  cQimnurtity-based  programs  that 
wouldn't  be  able  to  afford  or  even  to  apply  for  that  assistance.  If 
grants  were  made -available  through  the  States,  it  is  likely  that  the 
application -and  approval  cost  could  .be  reduced. 

Do  you  think  that  is  an  appropriate  way  to  procccd-r-to  have  the 
application  process  rn  through  the  State?       .        0  • 

Mr.  Y'Hakka.  Absolutely,  Senlitor.  In  fact  that's  what  we  will 
recommend,  that  block  grafts  be  given  to  the  Stat($. 

Also  T  don't  agree  with  the  base  premise  that  corhmunity-based 
organizations  don't  have  sufficient  funds  to  apply.  What  we  have 
found  if*  our  funding  jfrocesscs  in  this  administration  is  that  wlien, 
you  utilize  the  office  rff  econoniic  opportunity  of  the  lo6al  State 
agencies  that  deal  with  poor  people  through  thifcCSA  grantees,  that 
ymi  can  provide  suffic  ient  technical  assistance  as  long  as  you  have 
*  an  open  mind  about  accepting  applications  tljat  aren't  always  done 
properly. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  most 
helpful.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Y'Harra  follows:  |  ' 
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nat or  Cranston,  Members  of  ihtt  Committee,  I  am  Steve  Y'Bar*a,  • 
Assistant  tc  Magic  Obl^o,  Secretary  of  Xhi  Health  an^  Welfare  Agency 
cf  tm*  State-: cr  California,   AmuD  inline  Hearing  with  me  Tcp.Y  is 
Bentj^R.  C^ark,  Chsev  of  the Trotec^  ive  Services^ection,  which  is 
RESP0%siiL6  for  services'™  vict;m$  of  domestic  violence.  We 
appreciate  !the  opportunity  to  meit  wivm  the  Committee  on  the  subject 


so£ 


OF  DCMtSTIC^IOLENCE,     I  WILL  SPEAK  TO  THE  liSOj^OF: 

I.   The  Exi$Tj>t  fpoblem 

~s  

L   Action  taken  by  California  to  cope  with  the  problem 

i 

3.    The  need  fok  immediate  action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 

STATES  DEVELOP  FROGRAMS JTO  DEAL  WlTn  THIS  PROBLEM, 

\  •  » 

PHILL  ALSO  DISCUSS  SPECIAL  PROVISION  Wr'UCH  CALIFORNIA  BELIEVES  MUST 

-« 

BE  INCLUDED  IN  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION.  - 

Although  the  tot^L  content  or  the  problem  is  uot*known,the  sketchy 


?:Ai A  NOW  AV     ..ABUE  PRESENTS  A  FRIGHTENING  V 


IcIuRE, 


/  1  •>.  /-  . 

.  VEeT^EEN  1.8  AND  5,3  MILLION  WOMEN  ARE  bL AT Ef*  E-Y  THEIR  HUSBANDS  EACH 

year  in  the  united  states  and  auout  280, men  are  beaten  hi  their 
'wives  ARnuauy.1/ 
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A  1973,  FBI  report  i  nd  I  (Sates  homicides  within  thj-  family  accounts 

FOR  1/4  OF  ALL  MURDERS.    OVER  1/2  OF  THESE  INVOLVED  ONE  SPOUSE 
.KILLING- THE  OTHER. V 


it  ' 


.'     (FBI  REPORTS  SHOW  THAT  IN  SPOUSE  MURDERS  522  ARE  COMMITTED  BY 

THE  HUSBANDS  AND  Ml  BY  THE  WIFE.)^/  '  " 

.    In  California  irj  1971  over  1/3  of  all  female  homicide  victims 
were  murd&rl.9  ey  their  husbands. ^/ 

•   According  to  the  Bureau,  of  Criminal  Statistics  of  the  California 
State,  Department  of  Justice,  in  56  counties  during  1973* there 
were  WM3  \eldny  arrests  for  wife  or  child  beamings.   Of  these 
arrests  ther^ere^349  convictions,^ 

* 

.    Data  secured  by  the  California  State  Assembly  in  1978  indicates 
25X  of  couples  in  the  United  States  use  violence  against  each 
other  and  IQZ  use  extreme  physical  abuse. 

t 

.  1t  is  est iT  ted  that  a  minimum  of  I0X  of  children  WHO  WITNESS 
PARENTAL  VIOLENCE  USE  VIOLENCE  WJ£N  they  become  adults, 

Wife  beating  is  considered  by  thl  FBI  and  othek  law  enforcement 

EXPERTS  TO  BE  THE  MOST  UNDLR  REPORTED  CRIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  HOWEVER, 
MORE  POLICE  CALLS  INVOLVE  FAMILY  VIOLENCE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRIMINAL 
INCIDENT,     THIS  APPARENT  CONTRADICTION  IS  BECAUSE  MOST  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES  DO  NOT  KEEP  SEPARATE  STATISTICS  FOK  WIFE  BEATING  * 
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The  crime  is  categorized  under  broader  headings  such  as:  assault, 
battery,  attempted  homicide,  or  even  murder  ♦ 

the  number  of  resources  in  california  to  serve  victims  of  domestic 
violence  is  totally  inadequate,   it!  1977  ther^ , were  about  i<j 
facilities  providing  protective^  shwlter  and  these  sh'fclters  were 
concentrated  in  only  8  count  ie  5*  in  the  stf*e,  50  of  california's 
5b  counties  have  no  shelter  program,  and  many  of  these  are 
California's  most  urban  areas. 

Description  of  Shelter 

lX I  STING  SHELTERS  ARE  OVERCROWDED  AND  DO  NOT  HAVE  THE  SPACE  TO  ACCEPT 
ALL  THOSE  VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  IN  NEED  OF  AND  REQUESTING 
SHELTER.     IT  IS  NOT  ATYPICAL  FOR  FAMILY  GROUPS  UNKNOWN  TO  EACH  OTHER 
AND  CONSISTING  OF  TWO  MOTHERS  AND  FOUR  CHILDREN  TO  SHARE  A  20  X  20 

room.   When  bunk  beds  are.  available  larger  family  groups  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  same  amount  of  space.. 

IN  AT  LEAST  NINE  COUNTIES  WHEpfvOLUNTEER  GROUPS  PROVIDING  CRISIS  line 
COUNSELING  HAVEN'T  YET  SECtJRED  FUNDS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SHELTER  TEMPORARY 
PLANS  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED.     To  THE  EXTENT  POSSIBLE  APRANGEMENTS  ARE 
MADE  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  STAY 
TEMPORARILY  IN  PRIVATE  HOMES  WITH  FAMILIES  WHO  HAVE  VOLUNTEERED  THEIR 
SERVICES. 


CAUf £MA!i  EFIQBJ5  JQ  JMAUbUlBMLtH 


California  places  high  priority  cn  protectinc«its  citizens  and 
BELIEVES  THAT  victims  of  domestic  violence  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate protection.   Toward  This  end  Senate  hi ll  91  was  passed  in  1977 

AND  BECAME  EFFECTIVE   IN  JANUARY  1978,     It  APPROPRIATES  A  TOTAL  OF 


$280,000  fob  two  years,    $30, QUO  is  for  professional  staff  in  the 


State  Department  of  Health  and  the  other  $2b0,000  is  to  partially 

FINANCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  4  TO  6  F I  LOT  PROJECTS  TO  PROVIDE  PROTECTIVE 
SHELTER  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  SERVICES  TO  VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AND 
THEIR  CHILDREN.     In  PART,  TH I ^  LAW  STATES; 

"Victims  of  domestic  violence,  cone  from  all  socioeconomic 
classes  anc  ethnic  groups,  though  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer 
most  from  mahltal  violence,  since  they  have  no  immediate  access 
to  private  coj^ieljng  and  shelter  f(jr  themselves  and  their 
children,   Children  even  when  they  are  not  physically  assaulted, 
very  often  suffer  deep  and  last inf  emotional  effects,  and  it  is 
most  often  the  chlllren  of  those  parents  who  commit  domestic  , 
violence  that  continue  the  cycle  and  abuse  their  spouses . 


"IT  IS  THE  INTENTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  TC  BEGIN  TO  EXPLORt 
AND  DETERMINE  WAYS  OF  ACHIEVING  REDUCTIONS  IN  SERIOUS  AN!; 
FATAL   INJURIES  TO  THE  VICT  IKS  Of-  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AND  BEGIN 
TO  CLARIFY  THE  f-ROBLEMb,  CAUSE:,   rNP  CU^Eb  Of-  DUMESTIC  VIOLENCE, 

In  order  to  a.hieve  these  kesult^j  it  i,  'the  inuntion  or  the 
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LEGISLATURE  THAT  THE  STATE  SHALL  INITIATE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
IN  SEVERAL  AREAS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE  FOR  TH&  PURPOSE  OF  AIDING 
VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  BY  PROVIDING  THEM  A  PLACE  TO  ESCAPE 
THE  DESTRUCTIVE  ENVIRONMENT.     It  IS  FURTHER  THE  INTENT  OF  THE 

Legislature  ?hat  the  projects  receive  sufficient  state  funds  to 
serve  as  seed  honey  or  matching  money  to  assist  the  centers  in 
obtaining  further  support  from  othfr  public  or  private  sources." 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  THIS  Le^SLAJION.  CALIFORNIA  HAS  RECEIVED  APPROXIMATELY 
200  REQUESTS  FOR  APPLICATIONS  FROM  ORGANIZATIONS  SEEKING  FUNDING  IN 
36  OF  THE  58  COUNTIES.     OF  THIS  TOTAL  II   IS  ANTICIPATED  THAT  AT  LEAST 

50  ro  100  proposals  will  be  received.  ■  The  law  provides  a  minimum  of  > 
four  or  a  maximum  of  six  projects  may  be  funded.    The  unmet  need  'is 

OBVIOUS. 

In  addition  to  SB  91,  California  enacted  other  laws  in  197/  to  combat 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE.     SB  92  WAS  ENACTED  WHICH  REQUIRES  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES  TO  REPORT  SPECIFIED  INFORMATION  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
CONCERNING  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  MARITAL  VIOLENCE.     ASSEMBLY  BlLL  1 0 19 
AUTHORIZES  A  COURT  TO  GRANT  A  RESTRAINING  ORDER  JO  PREVENT  A  RECURRENCE 
OF  ACTUAL  OR  THREATENED  VIOLENCE  ARISING  OUT  OF  MARITAL  OR  OTHER  DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS,  EVEN  IF  NO  PROCEEDINGS  ARE  PENDINO  FOK  DIVORCE  OR  DISSOLUTION 
CF  THE  MARRIAGE. 

Efforts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  or  ir/*uma  f;<qm  domestu  violence 

REQUIRES  A  COORDINATED  APPROACH.     HOPE  THAN  ONE  SYSTLK  IS  INVOLVED 

IN  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  NEEDED  SERVICES.     SOCIAL  SERVICES,  MEDICAL  CARb, 
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MENTAL  HEALTH;  CRIMINAL  JUSTlCt,  EDUCATION,  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
ARE  -ALL  A  PART  OF  THE  OVERALL  3EK VICES  DELIVER/  SYSTEM • 

m 

While  there  are  some  small  pocket,  of  money  available  through  such  - 
sources  as  L.E,A,A,,  Revenue  Sharing,  Title  XX  and  HUD,  each  of  these 
sources  has   definite  limitations  in 'amount  and  the  items  FOR  WHlcfr 
funds  may  be  Expended.   For  exa.vle,  Title  XX  is  very  limited  both  in 
terms  of  the  actual  dollars  available  and  the  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  may  be  spent .   california  ha?  not  received  a  significant  increase 
in  its  federal  tltle  xx  allocation  for  many  years  and  current  federal 
law  prohibits  states  from  uslnb  these  monies  for  emergence  housing  or 
shelter  costs,   emergency  protect  jvc  shllter  is  a  major  component  cf  an 
effective  domestic  violence  program , 

The  State  of  California  firmly  lelieves  in  and  stroncly  urges  that 
Federal  Legislation  be  enacted  this  fiscal  year. 

We  ARE  VERY  ENCOURAGED  BY  THfc^ECENT  INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  LEGIS- 
lation to  deaij.  with  this  critical  problem,   however,  our  review  of 
the  pending  legislation  points  out  that  it  is  inadequate  in  several 
areas.   Some  of  these  are: 

1,  Funding  in  proposed  legislation  is  not  sufficient. 1/ 

2,  ^California  alone  would  held  ahout  :j  trillion  dollars  annually 

to  fun.  10  new  centers, 


[/    \\w  huh  Ki<  yUlv,  HR  9U:o,  hi.  Mil  r^  \T£6 
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TOO  LARGE  A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIMITED  FUNDS  IS  DIVERTED  FOR  STUDY 
PURPOSES  RATHER  THAN  FOR  ACTION  TO  DfcLIVER  SERVICES » 

1977  Hearings  in  California  Iemslaturf  on  SR  91  clearly  Rr  ought* 
Hut  Action.  Not  STiinv,  Monfy  is  NfFn^n  For  a  Variety  of  Services 

lNCL"OlNa! 

a,  'Shelter  on  a  2**  hour-a-day,  seven  days  a  week  basis; 

b,  24  hours-a-day,  seven  days  a  week  switchboard  for  crisis 

CALLS; 

c   Temporary  hchjsing  and  food  facilities;  V  • 

d,  Psychological  support  and  peer  counseling; 

e.  Referrals  to  existing  services  in  the  community  and  followup 
on  the  outcome  of  the  referrals; 

F.    A  DAY  PROGRAM  OR  DROP-IN  CENTER  TO  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  YET  MADE  THE  DECISION  TO  LEAVE  THEIR  < 
HOMES,  OR  WHO  HAVE  FOUND  OTHER  SHELTER  BUT  WHO  HAVE  A  NEED  FOR 
SUPPORT  SERVICES; 

g,  Arrangements  FORV$CHodT*oE  children  to  continue  their 
education  during  their  swy  at  the  center;  and 

h,  Emergency  transportation  to  the  shelter;  -  ^ 

\  1 

V 


\ 
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I,   Assistance  in  arrant pop  juc  ennwixo  services  rc^  the 

VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE; 

(1)  Medical  care; 

(2)  Legal  assistance;' 


(3)  Psychological  support  and  counseling;  and  % 


(4)   Information  regarding  reeducation,  marriage  and  family 
counseling/  job  counseling  and  training  programs/  housing 
REFERRALS  and  OTHER1  available  social  services. 

(■  . 

j.  Services  to  the  batterer  as  well  as  to  the  battered  spoi^# 

AND  THEIR  CHILDREN; 

.K,  Provision  for  or  assistance  in  arranging  for  services  jo 

IMPROVE  THE  WELL  BEING  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  SUFFERING  FROM  DEEP 
AND  EMOTIONAL  EFFECTS  RELATED  TO  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE. 

\ 

Proposed  legislation  has  no  provisions  for  review  of  local 

APPLICATIONS  AT  A  STATE  LEVEL  PRIOR  TO  FEDERAL  APPROVAL; 

AND,  FINALLY/  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  HAS  NO  PROVISION  TO  ASSURE 
PROTECTION  TO  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  INVOLVED  AND  DAMAGtD  BY  SITUATIONS 
OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE. 


i. 
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The  Health  and  Welfare  Agency  of  the  State  of  California  would  support 
and  urges  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation  which  includes  the 
following  comp-nents: 

1,  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  SJATES  should  be  the  manner  whereby  monies  aimed 

AT  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

•  % 

2,  ft INGLE  STATE  AGENCY  designated,  by  the  Governor  is  responsible 

FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  FUNDS. 

3,  APPLICATIONS  FROM  LOCAL  AGENCIES   for  domestic  violence  funds 

SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  SINCLfi  ^TATE  AGENCY . 

H,    COORD  INATff)  PI  AN  OF  EXPENDITURES  WITH  TITLE  XX  AGENCY'should  BE 
REQUIRED  FOR  THOSE  FUNDS  BLOCK  GRANTED  TO  STATES. 

5.  SUFFIflFNT  FUNDS  TO  IMPACT  ON  "PROBLEM  should  be  made  available  in 

BLOCK  GRANTS. 

6.  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  should  be  available  for  a  wide  variety  of 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  SERVICES. 

7..  ADMINISTRATION  AT  flVU[  |fVFl  SHOLJID  BE  BY  HEW  as  we  BELIEVE 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  IS  A  SOC I AL SERVICE  PROGRAM  AND  SHOULD  BE  SO  TREATED, 

8.    STRONG  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION  COMPONENT  should  be  provided  to 
assure  programs  funded  are  able  to  justify  costs  and  funding. 
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frOMMQN  REPORT INb  REQUIREMENTS  should  hi  provided  for  to  assure 

/^-UNIFORMITY  OF  DATA  AT  THE  STATE  AND  FELlRAL  LEVEL. 

10,  CO^SULTAT10;i  FROM  SINGLE  STATL  AGENCY  ABOUT  CONTENT  OF  REQUIRED 

R£PQRTS  WOMLD  7NHANCE  THEIR  USEFULNESS  AT  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL 
LEVELS  A NO  FACILITATE  MINIMUM  PAPERWORK  FOR  ALL  PARTIES  CONCERNED. 

11.  ADVISORY  BOARD  AT  STATE.  LEVEL  should  be  required  and  provide  for 

CONSUMERS  OF  SERVICES  TO  COMPRISE  ?0X  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

12,  IDENTIFICATION  AND. COORDINATION  OF  ALL  RESOURCES  FOR  DOMESTIC 

VIOLENCE  SHOULD  BE  DONE  AT  A  FEDERAL  AS  WELL  AS  A  STATE  LEVEL. 

13.  COMMUNITY  BASED  AGENCIES  WITH  STRONG  VOLUNTEER  COMPONENT  should 

^E  GIVEN  PRIORITY  FOR  FUNDS. 

14,  MATCHING  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  CASH  OR  111  KIM  should  be  provided  by  State 
and/or*  LO£JL  agency  on  2b-75  basis,      *  y 

15.  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  should  not  be  issued     oftener  than  quarterly. 
This  g ivfb*j^4rief  overview  of  some  of  the  key  components  that  could 

BE  ADDRESSED  IN  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION.     We  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  WORK  WITH 
YOU  TO  MORE  FULLY  DEVELOP  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Again,  I  jmank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  of  spiking  with 

YOU *TODAY,     I  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  yR  llo  FORWARD  ANY 
ADDITlONAl^Jlft+TfEN  MATERIAL  THAT  WILL  BE  USEFUL  TO  YOU  IN  EXAMINING 
THIS  CRITICAL  ISSUE, 

J 
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Senator  Ciwnston.  I  understand  Maxinc  Waters  is  now  present 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  HAXIHE  WATEBS  ASSEMBLYWOMAN, 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

< 

Ms.  Waters.  A  spokesperson  for  the  women's  resources  and  re- 
search center  nt  thfe  University  of  California  at  Davis,  estimates 
that  at  some  point  in  "her  lifetime,  one  in  every  two  California  women 
will  be  ^seriously  battered  by  her  father,  boyfriend,  husband,  or 
teenage  son,  "        ,  *      t  t 

That  one  in  every  .two  statistics,  traniates  into  more*than  5  mil- 
lion women,  a  whopping  special  interest!  group. 
•  Richard  C.  Levy,  co-author  of  "Wifc\wating,  the  Silent  Crisis  " 
concurs  with  the  center's  estimate.  His  own  study  indicates  that 
one-half  of  all  married  women  in  America  suffer  physical  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  their  hifsbands,  ranging  from  an  occasional  slap  to 
regular  beatings.  •    -  a 

Other  researchers  have  published  widely  varying  figures.  Some 
say-only  onc-fouvtji  or  one-tenth  of  all  married  women  may  be  vic- 
tims of  domestic  violence. 

Even  the  conservative  figures  hint  at  a  widespread,  And  until 
very  recently,  little  known  horror  storjr. 

If  only  25  percent  are  victims  of  violence,  that's  nearly  3  million 
people  in  California  alone.  If  the  figures  are  onjy  10  percent,  we 
are  talking  about  nearly  J  mill  ion  potential  victims.  California's  total 
female  population  #"  approximately  11  million. 

Because  most  law  enforcement  agencies  do  not 'keep  specific  sta- 
tistic? on  domestic  Violence*  and  many  women  still  hesitate  to  report 
violent  husbands,  we  caq  only  guess  at  how  prevelarft  the  problem  is. 

The  State  legislature  discovered  this  lack  of  up  to  date  informa- 
tion when  it  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  domestic  vio- 
lence last  year.  AgMicies  from  the  State  attorney  general's  office  to 
local  police  departments,  provided  little  aid  in  discovering  the  exact 
extent  of  the  problem  since  they  tend  to  lump  statistics  for  battered 
women  under  a  general  heading  of  domestic  disturbance  calls. 

The  Federal  Government  could  provide  an  invaluable  service  bv 
directing  its  data  collection  agencies  to  separate  episodes  of  wife 
beating  from  other  general  information  categories. 

For  general  background  on  domestic  violence,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  a  recent  issues  booklet  that  was  put  together  by  the  majority 
Smsultatotfi  office  for  the  Californi  a  State  Assembly. 

N Although  the  subject  has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
media,  violence  against  women  is  not  a  new  problem.  Women  have 
been  the  object'  of  physical  abuse  throughout  written  history,  but 
,only  in  the  past  few  years  have  discussions  about  violence  against 
women  taken  place  in*  State  and  Federal  hearing  rooms. 

Representative  Barbara  Mikulski,  Democrat  from  Maryland, 
author  of  Federal  legislation  on  spouse  beating,  says  women  are 
raised  to  be  subservient  to  men.  and  in  some  cases  believe  they  de- 
serve to-be  beaten. 
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And  a  woman's  commission  in  ortc  Eastern  State  recently  turned^ 
down  our  proposal  to  aid  battered  women  Biuming  their  prfedicar 
ment  on  the  rise  of  feminism.  ThoSe  women  libbers,  they  said,  irri- 
tate the  hell  out  of  their  husbands  one  Commissioner  was  quoted  as 
saying.  Groups  like  women  against  violence  against  women,  believe 
the  media  -sometimes  encourage  the  current  state  of  affairs. 

The  organization  protested  the  use  of  pictures  depicting  battered1; 
women  on.  record  album  covers  produced  by  some  rock  groups,  * 
Richard  C.  Levy,  who  coauthorcd  "Wifr  Beating  the  Silenf 
Crisis,"  describes  a  marriage license  as  a  hunting  license.  He  esti- 
mates that  at  least  one-half  of  all  married  women  in  America  suffer 
physical  abuse  at  the  hands  of  their  husbands  ranging  fronr  an 
occasional  slap  to  regular  beatings. 

Other,  researchers  placed  the  number  closer  to  25  percent.  Because 
of  women's  reluctance  to  report  violent  husbands,  the  exact  extent  of 
the  problem  is  unknown. 

Homicides  within  families  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  all  mur- 
ders in  1973.  FBI  statistics  indicate  that  one-third  of  the  females 
murdered  in  1972  were  victims  of  their  husbands. 

Recent  research  demonstrates  that  violence  spawns  violence.  With 
children  who  witness  violence  lwtween  their  paren  s,  generally  are 
more  likely  to  physically  abuse  their  own  spouses.  Domestic  violence 
slices  through  social  economic  and  racial  lines.  Ministers  are  num- 
bered among  the  Nation's  spouse  beaters  as  are  respectable  busi- 
nessmen and  doctors. 

Centers  to  provide  shelter  and  assistance  to  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  have  sprung  up  around  the  count ry,  and  at  least  five  are 
now  operating  in  California. 

Many  people  staffing  the  centers  view  them  as  bandaids,  not  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  They  see  a  need  to  change  attitudes  espe-^ 
cialij  among  ehforcement  and  prosecution  agencies. 

Author  Levy  reports  that  some  police  departments  follow  an  un- 
written stitch'  rule,  refusing  to  arrest  violent  husbands  unless  a 
battered  woman  requires  a  certain  number  of  stitches. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  administration  is  spon- 
soring workshops  in  police  stations  around- the  country  in  an  effort 
to  train  officers  to  respond  better  to  family  violence  cause, 

California  legislation.  T  think  it  has  been  mentioned,  A.B.  1019 
by  Fasio,  authorizes  the  courts  to  grant  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders to  prevent  recurrence  of  violence  arising  out  of  marital  or  other 
domestic  relationships.  And  S.B.  91  by  Presley  you  have  heard. 

Among  services  to  be  offered  by  the  centers  are  shelters  on  a  24 
hours  basis,  psychological  support  and' peer  counseling,  referral  to 
community  social  services,  and  to  every  possifi^extcnt,  medical 
care  and  legal  assistance.  And  of  coufse  you  have  ffrard  of  S.B.  92 
which  requires  the  attorney  general's  office  to  gath<fr  enough  infor- 
mation regarding  the  incident  of  marital  violence  fiW  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  to  develop  a  representative  sample  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis.  \  \ 

And'S.B.  1242  which  I  unorrstand  is  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  wouM  revise  current  law  making  it  a  felony  for  a  hus- 
band to  beat  his  wife.  If  the  bill  passes,  both  men  and  women  could 
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receive  felony  convictions  for  willfully  inflicting  injury  on  their 
spouses.  ^ 
A  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  throughout  the  State, 
*        / and  here  in'  southern  California  around  the  whole  question  of  do- 
mestic violence. 

I  would  just  like  to  cite  to  you  some  statistics  from  around  the 
country  about  the  incidence  of  bartered  wives. 

A  Cleveland  study  found  that  fi.500  couples  applying  for  divorce, 
37  percent  of  the  women  listed  physical  abuse  as  one  of  their  com- 
.  plaints. 

In  Lincoln,  Sebr.,  the  police  handled  2,000  cases  of  wife  abuse  in 
1973  alone — an  average  of  more  than  five  a  day. 
>  In  San  Francisco,  the  police  reported  that  50  percent  of  tfte  calls 
t       1  *they  received  were  family  violence— were  family  disturbances. 

In  Dadfr  County,  Fla.,  457  persons  were  homicide  victims  as  a 
result  t>f  family  disturbances  in  the  5-year  period  ending  1074. 

In  Atlanta,  domestic  disputes  are  t^ie  most  troublesome  area  for 
police  on  the  night  shift,  accounting  for  60  percent  of  all  calls. 

At  Boston  City;  Hospital,  approximately  70  percent  of  the  assault 
victims  received  in  the  emergency  roofn,  are  women  who  have  been 
attacked  in  their  homes.  Where  the  assailant  is  specified,  it  is  usu- 
ally a  husband  nr  a  boyfriend. 

In  San  ^Francisco,  a  quarter  of  all  murders  in  1974  involved  cou- 
'ples.  In  Kansas  City,  M\,  a  third  of  afl  homicides  are  domestic 
cases.  In  TKkroit  and  Npw  York  City,  as  many  people  have  bcfti 
killed  each  year  for  the  past  3  years',  by  family  members  as  hav£ 
been  killed  in  Northern  Ireland. 

To  wrap  this  up,  since  I  only  have  a  minute  here,  to  indicate  that 
dye  to  laclf  of  funds,  many  centers  cannot  adequately  pay  their 
Staffs,  usually  composed  of  women.  Volunteers  provide  many  essen- 
tial services,  but  don't  always  have  adequate  training. 

Educated  women,  experienced  iji  the  area  of  family  violence,  can 
find  high  paying  jobs  elsewhere. 

When  we  get  into  the  idea  or  area  of  domestic  violence,  we  are 
.  talking  about^an  unusual  set  of  circumstances  wlych  render  most  of 
our  legal  penalties  and  remedies  useless,  and  some  State  and  Fed- 
eral funded  programs,  meaningless.  > 

We  arq  talking  about  violence  within  the  privacy  of  the  family. 
We  are  not  talking  about  strangers,  and  in  the  ease  of  a  husband 
beating  his  wife,  a  woman's  main  source,  of  financial  and  emotional 
support,  often  children  are  present.  Perhaps  a  national  hot  line  for 
violent  men,  or  for  their  victims,  ought  to  be  established.  Crisis 
,  lines  already  are  available  to  abusive  parents. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Cranston. .Thnnk  you  very,  very  much,  Maxine,  for  very 
helpful  testimony. 
'  I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

What  about  financing  or  funding  of  S.B.  })2?  What  is  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  that  ? 

Ms.  Waters.  You  mean  S.B.  M.  the  Presley  bill  that  establishes 
t ho  centers? 

Senator  Cranston.  I  am  referring  to  S.B.  92. 

•  i 
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Ms.  Waters.  As  far  as  S.B.  ^2,  I  believe  we  have  a  very  limited 
Amount  of  money  $200,000  for  some  five  or  six  centers  throughout 
the  State.  But  it  is  only  seed  money.  And  it  is  not  enough  money  to 
actually  establish  centers  as  I -see  it;  only  those  centers  that  ?iave 
already  been  established  and  are  doing  things,  can  use  this  money 
to  assist  a  little  bit.        .  ' 
Senator  Cranston.  S.B.  92  is  the  one  on  data  collection. 
Ms.  Waters.  I  see.  I  am  not  familiar  with  how  much  money,  has 
been  allocated  for  thtt.  I  am  sorry.  I  was.talkmg  about  S.B.  91. 

Senator  Cranston.  In  the  written  testimony  submitted  to  us  by 
Haven  House,  it  is  stated  thaUhere  is  only  one  shelter  that  we  know 
of  that  is  funded  by  a  private  foundation.  «  . ,   »  . 

What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to  encourage  more  private  founda- 
tions and  private  support  of  shelters?-  ......  ».U1  ^ 

Ms  Waters.  Well,  I  think  continually  publicizing  the  problem, 
and  getting  grants  persons,  dealing  directly  with  possible  private 

funding  sources,  might  hell*.  .  ,_ 

I  thinkfriost  of  the  funding  sources  are  establishment  type  founda- 
tions which  do  not  recognize  this  as  a  seridus  problem  yet,  and  many 
d UhT  funding  sources\re  established  ior  specific  reasons  winch 
would  perhaps  cut  out  a  lot  of  people. 

So  I  think  just  contact  and  lobbying  and  encouraging  some,  of  the 
possible  private  sources  to  come  up  with  money  m^J^'P-, 
Hknitor  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Maxine.  Very  good  to 

^noV^  of  JoAnn  UFii™ 

tive  director  of  the  'emergency  shelter  program  of  Hayward-I 
don't  know-if  everyone  is  present  on  this  list-Kerry  Lobel,  Ocean 
Park  Community  Center,  Santa  Monica;  Bever  y  Monasmith,  direc- 
tor, Rosasharon,  North t  Hollywood; Susan  *H>£JJ^  T™$ 
tional  Livinir  Center,  Orange,  Calif.;  Annette  Palmore,  La  Lasa  de 
lis  Madw8,gSan  Francisco,  and  Ruth  Slaughter,  director,  Haven 

HWould'thotnawho  are  present  from  that  panel  pbase  come  for- 

W  pfease  identify  yourselves  from  left  to  right  for  the  recqrdy  and 
then  proceed  iriUatever  order  you  see  fit.  Holding  your  opening 
statements,  please,  to  5  minutes.        ^  *  « 

WATEHOTS  01  JoAH  LePHJ,  EXECUTIVE  MBECT0B, EMEE* 

bwtuiitib  pbooba*,  mc,  haywabd,  caiii, mm 

MOIAIMITH,  MBECT0B,  BOSASHABOK,  BDBTH  H0IXYW00D, 
'     CAUf^ABT)  n  iAI  BAKES,  W0MEFS  tEATOTIOIAL  UVWG 
OEETEE,  0EAI0E,  CAIH. 

Ms  Nafles.  I  am  Susan  Naples;  I  am  the  executive  director  of 
the  Women's  Transitional  Living  Center. 
Ms.  LeFils.  JoAnn  LeFills,  Hayward,  Calif . 
Ms.  Monasmitii.  Beverly  Monasmith,  Rosasharon. 
Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 
Who  is  going  to  go  first  I 
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Ms.  Mquvahmitii.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Ms.  Slaughter  couldn't 
be  here  because  there  was  flooding  up  in  her  area;  she  couldn't 
make  it 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you.  Who  is  going  first  ? 
Ms.  Monashitii.  I  can. 

A  lot  of  my  submitted  written  testimony  has  been  covered  previ- 
ously, sa  what  Bwould  like  to  go  to  is  the  problem  we  find  with  law 
enforcement.  When  a  woman  is  being  beaten,  she  can  Jry  to  call  the 
police,  but  when  the  police  do  respond  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
when  they  respond,  many  times  they  look  at  their  rdles  as  mediators 
and  peacekeepers. 

So  they  go  into  the  house  and  separate  the  cuuple,  have  the  man 
walk  around  the  block  and  leave.  This  sets  up  a  situation  of  ap- 
proval for  that  kind  of  behavior  in  front  of  the  children  and  the 
wife,  and  reinforces  the  belief  that  this  is  acceptable  in  our  society. 

Many  policepeople  are  killed  answering  domestic  violence  calls 
w  and  leads  us.  to  the  belief  that  a  lot  of  intensive  training  is  needed 
^between  law  enforcement  and  social  service  agencies.  I  would 'like  t6 
see  that  instituted  very  soon.  ,< 
'  Detroit  police  commander  James  Bannon  told  his  department  in 
1075,  that  the  real  reason  that  police  avoid  dealing  with  domestic 
violence  is  because  .they  don't  know  how  to  cope  with  it. 

Since  that  time  I  haven't  seen  a  lot  of  action  on  the  part  of  law 
enforcement  to  change  that. 

The  lack  of  community  response  to  battering  is  very  troublesome. 
Domestic  violence  is  a  problem  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  time, 
energy,  knowledge,  and  money.  Social  services  attv  overworked  and 
understaffed  already.  The  legal  system's  ignorance  and  apathy 
borders  on  criminal  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Fortunately,  in  L^s  Angeles,  the  city  and  "district  attorneys  are 
beginning  to  sensitize  their  staff  to  deal  more  effectively  with  these 
problems  and  to  help  women  to  prosecute. 

We  need  programs  that  are  sensitive  to  the  bilingual  and  multi- 
cultural needs  of  minority  and  ethnic  women. 

We  need  Federal  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  battered  wo- 
men as  well  as  it  protects  other  rights. 

0  Hospitals  and  doctors  who  sec  battered  women  for  treatment  do 
not  spend  time  to  find' out  what  caused  the  injuries.  They  are  there 
to  treat  Jjie  trauma  and  not  the  cause.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
specific  statistics  either  by  the  hospitals  or  law  enforcement.  This  ir 
really  needed.  I  would  like  to  see  Federal  legislation  requiring  tht 
keeping  of  these  battering  statistics  separately  from  other  assaults. 

Many  women  will  turn  to  their  churches  for  counseling  and  help 
'  and  are  told  to  return  to  their  homo,  that  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  9or  thnt  their  husband  doesn't  l>!»nf  them  nnv  more,  and  they 
should  stay  and  hold  the  family  together. 

Pschologists  and  psychiatrists  too  often  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  violent  situation  on  the  woman.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
battered  woman  feeling  isolated,  frightened,  helpless  and  worthless. 

I  think  in  order  to  (Fenl  effectively  with  domestic  violence  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  thnt  we  nil  recognise  that  it  is  the  major  social 
problem  that  it  is.  By  making  domestic  .violence  a  priority,  the  Fed- 

4C  ' 
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eral  Government  would  In*  sotting  an  example  for  States  find  local 
governments  as  well  as  for  the  general  publie. 

\s  has  Wen  mentioned,  lack  of  funding  is  the  major  problem  for 
people  worlcipg  in  battering. 

I  wanted  to  cover  some  portions  of  that.  For  example,  we  are  told 
a- lot  of  times  that  there  are  problems  with  cutting  budgets  and  (hat 
kind  of  mood  is  within  all  lewis  of  government.  I  say  that's  fine, 
cut  your  budgets,  hut  lot's  change  priorities.  I  am  tired  of  being 
told  that  women's  programs  and  women's  issues  are  not  at  the  top 
of  the  priority  list,  If  yon  wrfut  to  cut  the  budget,  cut  it  somewhere 
else  but  don't  cut  women  out  of  the  ( Government. 

As  an  example,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Couueilwonian  Pat  Rus- 
Helh  here  in  Los  Angeles,  has  lieen  reeom mended  to  the  city  council 
for  funding  through  housing  and  community  development.  We  have 
been  given  $1KD,(M)0  but  none  of  that  money  can  bo  used  for  the 
24-hour  portion  of  the  shelter,  so  it  obviously  defeats  the  whole 
program. 

^In  addition, Jiri)  requires  that  wo  obtain  the  property  in  order 
to  initiate*  the  environmental  impact  report  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  grant.  In  other  words  wr  need  a  grant  to  qualify  for  a  grant. 
Then  we  have  to  raise  additional  money  for  the  nighttime  program. 
Thi*  all  became  a  vicious  cycle  localise  of  inflexible  guidelines  that 
arc  insensitive  to  the  people  and  problems  they  are  supposed  to 
address 

Few  public  agencies  understand  the  problems  faced  by  bifttofed 
women.  .They  have  been  traced  by  their  husbands  through  county 
I)PSS  records  hovause  the  woman  \<  required  to  give  her  present 
address.  It  is  certainly  unrealistic  to  ask  a  woman  to  go  back  to  the 
violent  home  until  she  qualifies  for  that  aid.  because  she  could  ho 
dead  by  that  time.  And  she  may  be  denied  the  ;iid  if  she  is  still 
living  with  the  abuser  which  is  another  catrh-22. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  another  point.  Assemblywoman  Waters 
brought  up  Representative  Mikulski's  bill.  We  have  a  problem  with 
that  bill  in  that  it  provides  that  money  conies  through  ACTION, 
the  volunteer  agency.  My  feeling  is  that  voluntoerism.  and  economic 
dependence  of  women  is  exactly  what  has  gotten  the  battered  women 
where  they  are;  tmpped  in  the  situation  where  they  have  no  economic 
way  out.  I  don^Kwant  to  see  this  perpetuated  by  our  programs. 

LEAA  morfey  requires  a  lot  of  work  and  time  that  community 
based  organizations  just  don't  have.  We  would  like  to  see  more  ac- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Lalmr  for  women's  reentry  programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  We  would  like  to  work  with  them 
in  establishing  food  programs  for  shelters.  Tt  is  expensive  ami  dif- 
ficult to  get  food  to  feed  that  number  of  people. 

I  also  want  to  arldresft  the  issue  of  the  funds  coming  directly  to 
the  grass  roots  organizations,  I  support  that  viewpoint. 

For  example,  here  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  many  programs 
are  administered  through  the  county  hureaiiraey.  We  find  this  very 
unsatisfactory  and  not  addressing  t he  real  needs.  A  lot  of  cost  goes 
to  the  administration  of  the  program,  and  very  little  to  direct  serv- 
ices. We  would  like  to  avoid  that. 

On  S.B.  92  you  ask  about  that.  The  statistical  reporting  was 
amende^ out  of  ihat  bill  and  doesn't  exist  any  more.  So  in  the  State 
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of  California  we  have  no  requirement  tk  keep  statistics  on  battered 
women. 

Senator  Ckaxhtox.  I  thought  we  were  told  otherwise  by  an  earlier 
wit  lifts,  by  Mr.  Y'Harra. 

Ms.  Rehwold.  He  did  say  that  it  was  covered,  but  in  actuality  I 
am  glad  you  brought  it  up,  localise  in  fact  it  lias  been  deleted  some- 
how under  the  process. 

Ms,  Mon asm-it! i»  Right, ..There  was  no  money  to  put  the  program 
in  service 

Another  i$sue  is  aid  to  victims  of  violent  crimes. 

We  understand  in  meeting  with  the  district  attorney  or  the  at- 
torney genera  Is  representative,  that  battered  women  may  not  qualify— 
for  this  aid — because  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  a  family 
member.  Even  if  she  should  qualify  for  this  aid,  it  would  take  up  to 
a  year  to  receive  it.  It  is  not  very  realistic  to  deal  with  battered 
women  under  those  circumstances. 

Low-income  housing,  second  stage  housing  when  they  leave  the 
shelter,  we  need  help  from  HUD.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  woman 
with  children  in  any  metropolitan  area  to  find  housing  of  any  kind, 
but  especially  in  a  crisis  situation  where  she  needs*  f  housing  im- 
mediately, it  is  almost  impossible.  So  we  have  women  ready  to  leave 
the  shelters  that  can't  leave  because  there  is  no  housing  for  them 
to  go  to. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  will  quit  and  let  you  ask  me  some 
questions. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  get  to  the  questions  after  each  of  you  has  testified. 

Ma.  LeFils.  Good  morning,  Senator,  my  name  is  JoAnn  LcFils.  I 
am  the  director  of  the  emergency  shelter  program  in  Hayward, 
Calif.  It  is  one  of  the  30-32  shelters  across  the  land  that  yoii  have 
been  hearing  about  this  morning* 

I  am  here  in  a  two-fold  purpose.  One  because  I  am  the  director 
of  such  a  program,  and  also  because  a  colleague  of  minj^-Ken  Mer- 
ritt— who  is  a  psychologist  and  the  director  of  youth  and  family 
services  bureau  with  the  Hayward  Police  Department,  was  unable 
to  attehd  but  did  send  his  writtentestimony. 

We  do  have  what  I  feel  is  a  very  effective  working  relationship 
with  our  local  Hayward  Police  Department,  and  it  sounds  from 
what  I  have  heard  nationwide,  that's  fairlv  unique.  So  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  of  Ken  s  testimony  and  tficn  I  will  support  it  with 
some  of  my  own  statistics  from  the  shelter. 

The  problems  and  issues  relating  to  domestic  violence  have  been 
long  standing  acquaintances  with  law  enforcement.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  county  respond  to  literally  hundreds  of 
calls  for  service  regarding  whal  is  commonly  known  As  family 
fights.  ^ 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  national  statistics  consis-\ 
tantly  report  annually  that  more  law  enforcement  officers  are  killed 
and  injured  in  responding  to  requests  for  intervention  in  domestic 
disturbances  than  any  other  single  detail  they  receive.  Many  times, 
these  interventions  end  in  violent  altercations  between  the  interven- 
ing officials  and  the  citizen., 
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Alarmed  by  this  data,  law  enforcement  agencies  have  over  the 
years  attempted  to  develop  effective  methods^f  intervention  in  do- 
mestic altercations  of  a  violent  nature.  t 

The  program  to  be  presented  in  this  paper  was  developed  in  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.,  in  1973. 

The  city  of  Hayward  is  a  suburban  community  located  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  south  of  Oakland  in  Alameda  County.  The  popula- 
tion numbers  approximately  100,000  people  .consisting  of  largely 
middle  class  working  people.  This  type  of  community  has  been  tra- 
ditionally referred  to  as  a  bedroom  community.  % 

The  minority  ethnic  strata  consists  of  approximately  25  percent 
Mexican-American,  12  percent  Portuguese,  and  approximately  6  to 
8  percent  black.  The  medkn  income  per  family  is  approximately 
$12,500  per  vear.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  population  residing 
in  Haywara  is  affiliated  with  various  types  of  labor  unions. 

In  1970  law  enforcement  agencies- across  the  Nation  became  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  issues  relating  fo  domestic  violence.  The 
Haywara  Police  Department  was  not  an  exception. 

As  a  consequence,  a  ffroup  of  mental  health  professionals  from 
the  local  university,  colleges  and  social  service  agencies,  met  with 
the  Hayward  police  chief  in  order  to  study  the  issue  more  carefully. 

A  pilot  study  was  conducted  by  this  voluntary  group  whereby  a 
mental  health  professional  observed  police  officers  intervening  in 
domestic  altercations.  The  results  of  this  study  were  somewhat  sur- 
prising. By  in  large  the  mental  health  observers  believed  that  the 
police  officers  were  performing  a  superior  job  in  their  ability  to  re- 
spond appropriately  in  these  crises  situations.  The  police  officers, 
however,  felt  that  they  were  very  inept  and  ill  equipped  to  deal  ap- 
propriately with  the  families  requesting  assistance.  As  a  consequence, 
two  individuals  collaborated  in  writing  a  special  grant  proposal  for 
the  Hayward  Police  Department . 

The  grant  was  later  to  be  titled  Project  Outreach,  and  called  for 
the  employment  of  two  mental  health  professionals  to  assist  police 
officers  at  the  scene  of  a  domestic  disturbance  detail. 

Furthermore,  the  two  mental  health  professionals  were  to  provide 
training  to  all  police  officers  and  their  first  line  supervisors  in  crisis 
intervention  techniques. 

Family  counselors,  as  the  mental  health  professionals  were  later 
called,  w^re  to  provide  free  counseling  to  families  contacted  by  the 
Hayward  police  department  as  a  mechanism  for  alleviating  these 
particular  problems.  The  project  was  to  be  housed  and  managed  in 
the  Hayward  Police  Department. 

In  1973  the  program  was  funded  by  the  California  council  on 
criminal  justice  in  the  amount  of  $64,000  per  year.  An  additional 
family  counselor  was  acquired  from  special  emergency  employment 
act  funding,  thereby  creating  a  counseling  staff  of  three  individuals. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  program  began,  the  Hayward  police 
department  was  receiving  approximately  100  calls  for  service  per 
month  specifically  dealing  with  domestic  violence.  And  of  the  100, 
60  were  repeat  calls  in  any  one  given  month.  \ 
Therefore,  the  recidivism  rate  was  approximately  50  percent. 
In  addition,  police  officers  were  spending  an  average  of  43  minutes 
per  call.  Two  officers  must  respond  to  every  call  of  this  nature  be- 
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cause  of  a  risk  factor,  and  at  this  time1  the  officers  were  spending 
jointly  approximately  00  minutes  per  rail.  The  monetary  cost  of  each 
of  these  calls  is  considered  to  be  very  high — the  approximate  dollar 
figure  for  placing  a  police  officer  on  the  street  considering  supple- 
mental equipment,  supervision,  communications  system  and  auxiliary 
personnel,  was  approximately  $200  per  hour. 

The  philosophical  intent  of  the  Project  Outreach  program  was  to 
bridge  a  chasm  l>etwrcii  law  enforcement  personnel  and  mental  health 
professionals.  We  did  not  want  to  create  conflicting  roles  within 
each  professional  domain;  such  as  making  a  police  oiiicer  a  social 
worker,  or  vice  versa. 

The  goals  of  the  program  were  to  l>c  a  joint  effort  l)ctween  police 
officers  and  family  counselors. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  program  were: 

One:  To  reduce  the  total  volume  of  domestic  disturbance  calls  for 
service  through  the  Ilayward  Police  Department. 

Two:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  i ime  police  officers  were  spending 
at  domestic  disturbance  calls  through  training. 

Three :  Reduce  the  recidivism  rate  of  domestic  disturbance  calls. 

After  A  years  of  oncration,  the  final  results  of  the  program  wen1 
surprising  Each  goal  of  the  program  was  met  and  exceeded  in  the 
followiryj  manner: 

One:  The  total  numl>cr  of  nil  If  to  the  Unrtrffnl  police  department 
for  requests  of  crisis  intervention  by  police  officers  was  reduced  from 
100  average  calls  per  month  to  approximately  40. 

Two:  The  recidivism  ra*c  for  domestic  disturbance  calls  was  re- 
duced from  50  percent  to  approximately  ID  percent. 

Three:  The  amount  of  police  officer  time  spent  on  domestic  disturb- 
ance calls  was  reduced  from  ir>  minutes  to  approximately  is  minutes 
per  detail. 

As  a  result  of  this  data  t.ie  city  of  Ilayward  picked  up  this  pro- 
gram and  is  now  fully  supported  by  the  city  of  Ilayward  through 
their  general  fund. 

Ken  goes  on  at  length  to  give  you  more  informiftion  and  it  has  all 
l>ecn  submitted. 

The  other  side  of  this  issue  for  us  is  the  kJ4  hour  a  day  cmergenc;/ 
shelter  program. 

We  arc  currently  entering  our  sixth  ycai*of  providing  emergency 
and  residential  sup|K»rt  services  for  women  and  children  who  are 
victims  of  domestic  violence. 

fhe  need  for  services  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  ('an  I>c8t  be 
illustrated  by  telling  you  a  brief  history  of  KS1\ 

We  l>egan  in  15*72  with  one  volunteer  housemother,  a  six  ImhI  do- 
nated bouse  and  voluntary  contributions  to  keep  us  going. 

We  currently  have  17  paid  staff,  a  it.Vbcd  facility  and  a  budget 
exceeding  a  ipiartcr  of  a  million  dollars. 

This  growth  should  be  seen  as  an  indication  of  our  commitment  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  domestic  violence  in  our  coiV 
m unity.  And  yet  last  month  we  had  to  refuse  1 -Hi .requests  for  service* 
Im'Ciiusc  our  shelter  was  full  and  our  funding  does  not  permit  further 
expansion. 

I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  at  length  about  the  problem: 
you  have  all  heard  al>out  that. 
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1  think  Hay  ward  ami  Alameda  County  an-  indeed  fortunate  that 
our  enlightened  local  officials  have  responded  t*>  the  needs  of  victim^ 
of  domestic  violence,  such  ius  they  have. 

But  what  about  these  victims  {  ' 

Well,  I  hnd  I  sometimes  get  so  involved  in  statistics  and  writing 
for  more  grants,  funding  proposals,  jh-i  sound  ami  evaluation  and 
monitoring,  that  I  forget  about  the  individual . victims  we  serve.  When 
that  happens,  I  read  a  lette^Xrom  Saudi.  And  1  have  attached  that 
for  you  so  that  you  will  know  the  experience  of  one  victim,  and  then 
to  some  degree  realize  that\thcre  are  Saiuli  sail  over  this  country  who 
need  the  assistance  anil  support  of  all  of  us.  * 

I  have  included  Sandi's  letter;  1  have  also  included  a  statistical 
sheet  that  tells  you  that  we  served  4:17  women,  17(1  children  for  a 
total  of  5,067  units  of  service  last  year. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Crank-ton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Naples.  The  Women's  Transitional  Living  Center  is  located  in 
OraMe  County.  We  are  the  only  shelter  serving  Orange  County 
whicli has  26  cities  and  a  population  in  excess  of  1.8  million  residents. 

We  opened  in  January  of  11)7(5  ami  since  that  time  we  have  served 
over  700  clients  and  we  .have  received  over  2,700  logged  requests  for 
shelter  and  other  services.  , 

The  services  provided  at  our  shelter  include  the  lodging  with  a 
maximum  stay  of  W  days;  food  and  clothing:  individual  and  group 
counseling  which  is  provided  by  ImiIIi  paraprofcssionals  and  profes- 
sionals, and  a  wide  range  of  information  ami  referral  to  meet  herds 
that  arc  social,  legal,  medical,  housing,  financial,  and  all  kinds  of 
other  problems  these  women  are  facing. 

On  an  average  cost  per  client  right  now.  is  $162  and  that  is. for  a 
30-day  stay. 

We  also  have  services  provided  onsitc  by  a  group  of  community 
agencies  such  as  legal  aid.  the  housing  authority.  Orange  County 
child  guidance,  there  is  a  women's  i  eentrv^ opt  ions  program  that 
comes  and  talks  about  job  opportiinities^Tor>foHnen.  »»<•  welfare 
rights  coalition.  ^  . 

And  the  reason  that  we  have  many  of  these  agencies  come  and  pro- 
ved- vices  on  site.  Is  that  a  large  majority  of  our  clients  lack 
transportation. 

We  are  currently  operating  under  a  $1<m).<hm)  Orange  (  ounty  »eve- 
nue  sharing  grant."  and  this  grant  is  offset  by  our  client  fees  which  are 
$1  per  day  for  women  and  2.">  cents  per  day  for  each  of  their 
children.  '  . 

The  grant  is  supplemented  bv  memberships,  donations,  ami  otln«* 
fund-raising  efforts  and  wcWc  currently  ojierntmg  lietween  a  $.\0Ul* 
and  $8,000  projected  deficit  \for  the  coming  year.  v 

The  staff  currently  consists  of  seven  full-time  a.al  five  part-time 
positions;  nine  of  these  positions  provide  direct  services  to  clients  and 
the  remaining  three  are  responsible  for  administrative.  eHrieal.  and 
public  relations  duties.  ,  •     •  i 

We  feel  that  the  homelike  setting  of  our  shelter  facility  provides 
clients  an  ongoing  opportunity  to  interact  with  staff  and  other  clients. 
This  communal  living  situation  offers  two  major  advantages. 
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No.  1,  the  clients  share  similar  feelings  and  experiences  and  come 
to  realize  that  their  problems  are  not  unique. 

No,  2,  the  group  process  is  facilitated  by  their  daily  interaction. 

1  think  Mr.  Y'liarra  was  tulking  ubout  our  shelter  along  with  what- 
ever other  shelters  he  wus  talking  about.  We  have  three  bedrooms  in 
which  we  put  18  clients  and  that  is  the  maximum  we  are  supposed 
to  have  and  at  any  given  time  we  might  have  21  to  24.  So  it  is  crowded  - 
at  our  plape  too. 

Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  pre-self-awareness  and  improvement 
of  sell-esteem.  These  two  tilings  are  included  in  all  the  individual  and 
group  counseling  sessions,  and  we  also  feel  at  the  time  limited  nature 
of  the  client  s  stay  at  the  WTLC  provides  the  added  emphasis  for 
personal  growth. 

When  addressing  this  issue,  we  find  that  there  are  two  major  ob- 
stacles that  we  have  encountered  during  our  2  years  in  the  business. 
The  first  one  is  the  availability  of~f  unding. 

Our  continuous  search  for  operating  funds  is  a  time  consuming 
effort,  and  one  of  tlie  reasons  is  there  is  no  single  identified  funding 
source  for  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

We  went  through  Orange  County  revenue  sharing  which  funds 
social  programs  and  looking  since  that  time  for  other  agencies,  there 
is  np  single  source  at  this  time. 

The  other  problem  is  that  there  isn't  a  single  referral  source  for 
funding. 

Our  deficit  budget  situation  necessitates  heavy  reliance  on  the  do- 
nated hours  o&4*Qth  staff  and  volunteers.  Adequate  funding  would 
solve  a  variety  of  problems  including  insufficient  numbers  of  staff, 
their  low  salaries  and  the  current  inadequacy  in  the  area  of  children 
services  and  services  to  the  batterers.  £ 

Another  obstacle  that  we  have  encountered  is  the  lack  of  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  prevalence  and  severity  and 
of  domestic  violence  within  their  community. 

This  lack  extends  to  social  service  agencies  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Until  these  agencies  begin  to  see  domestic  violence  ns  a  wide* 
spread  social  problem,  and  become  comfortable  with  their  role  in  it, 
client  advocacy  by  agencies  such  as  ours,  is  often  obviated. 

In  response  to  the  question  you  have  been  ursking  this  morning, 
what  should  the  Federal  Government  do,  I  made  a  few  notes  on  that. 

We  believe  that  funding  should  be  allocated  to  shelter  programs 
both  existing  and  new  programs.  At  this  time  wo  feel  that  is  of  ut- 
most importance  because  victims  are  currently  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  due  to  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws. 

We  don't  agree  that  women  should  l>c  forced  to  flee  their  homes  but 
at  this  point  they  have  no  other  ehoiee. 

Funding  should  also  cover  some  additional  program  components 
,  such  as  children's  services,  to  victims,  *y>mo  plan  to  deal  with  the  bat- 
terer such  as  court  mandated  counseling,  rehabilitation,  or  training  in 
educational  programs  for  these  women.  Manv  of  them  have  not  been 
employed  outside  the  home  for  many  years  if  thev  have  been  at  al).' 
Money  for  community  education  and  especially  police  training. 

We  would  aiso  appreciate  efforts  to  star,  lardize  reporting  pro- 
cedures among  the  different  funding  agencies  so  that  programs  could 
more  effectively  complete  the  required  reports. 
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Thank  you.  ^ 
Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^\ 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  testimony  from  all  three  of  you. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to  Kerry  Lobel  or  Annette  Palmore? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Cranston.  It  does  appear  that  public  awareness  is  growing 
t>f  the  problem  of  domestic  violence,  but  there  is  not  adequate* aware- 
ness yet.  ' 

What  are  each  of  your  projects  doing  to  promote  public  awareness 

in  your  community  ?  .  .     .  _ 

Ms.  Naples.  We  have  a  CETA  position  which  is  expiring  in  June 
because  unemployment  in  Orange  County  is  not  at  a  very  high  rate 
right  now,  and  this  person  in— this  person  provides  information  to 
community  groups  that  Jequest  it ;  also  speaks  to  high  school  alM 
college  classes;  does  police  inservicc  training.  So  we- provide  the  in- 
formation with  that  one  rtaff  person.  .  < 

Ms.  LbFils.  We  have  a  similar  situation.  Our  CETA  prson  also 
runs  out  in  June,  and  it  is  her  job  to  do  community  relations,  public 
awateness,  go  on  speaking  engagements.  We  have  a  speakers  bureau 
made  up  of  volunteers.  We  have  a  film  and  we  take  that  out  to  PTA  s 
and  college  groups.  Any  civic  or  community  groups  who  are  inter- 
ested in  having  us  be  involved  in  their  program.  «S 

We  are  also  doing  some  training  at  our  local  emergency  hospital 
and  with  the  police  department  on  ongoing  awareness  so  that  they 
will  haveWa-  little  more  sensitivity  with  the  problems  of  domestic 
violence.  ,  .      T  .  . 

Ms.  Monasmith.  We  have  pretty  much  the  same  problem;  1  just 
wish  I  had  a  CETA  position.  Right  now  as  I  said,  we  are  awaiting 
money  so  we  have  a  volunteer  group  of  about  125  volunteers  and  we 
have  a.  speakers  bureau  that  we  are  training.  Two  of  us  have  been 
doing  the  speaking  primarily  up  to  this  point.  We  go  out  with  a  film 

^O^tning  I  would  like  to  mention  here  is  that  we  think  is  really 
important  to  get  this  into  schools,  and  we  find  certain  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  school  administrators  to  deal  with  this  problem.  So  1 
think  this  is  a  major  focus  that  needs  to  be  attended  to. 
.  Senator  CRANSTON.,If  each  one  of  you  would  respond  a  minute ;  any 
of  you  who  disagree  or  want  to  ndd  or  subtract,  anything,  don  t  hesi- 
tate to  do  so.  .  L„  , 
My  next  question  that  I  want  to  address  to  each  of  you  is.  What, 
do  you  feel  should  be  done  beyond  your  own  projects  to  help  create 
more  awareness  of  the  problem  and  of  service  or  services  that  actually 

are  available?  <  ■  ...        ,      •  « 

Ms.  L»FitA*I  am  verv  pleased  with  the  situation  we  have  in  Hay- 
ward  so  I  don't  know  that  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  respond  to 
that.  Maybe  more  kinds  of  situations  like  we  have  in  Hayward  would 

be  effective. 
Senator  Cranston.  Anv  other  comments? 

Ms.  Naples.  Our  shelter  facility  of  1R  beds  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  residents  in  Orange  County :  some  expansion. 

Senator  Cranston.  There  have  been  a  number  of  bills  introduced  in 
the  current  Congress  dealing  with  programs  for  the  prevention  end 
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treatment  of  domestic  violence;  one  approach  would  plncc  responsi- 
bility for  implementation  of  programs  and  projects  related  to  domes- 
tic violence  in  the. National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  - 

Another  would  use  the  ACTION  agency,  the  Federal  volunteer 
agency,  as  the  lead  agency  for  implementation  of  programs.  Regard- 
less of  which  Federal  agency  is  given  primary  responsibility,  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  initiative  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Uoverument  will 
have  to  basically  depend  on  community  and  consumer  support  and 
f  involvement  in  the  planning  and  o|>eration  of  individual  programs. 

Would  you  agree  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  local  com- 
munities and  grassroots  organizations  actually  develop  the  local  pro- 

{grains  and  commit  resources  to  their  operation,  and  that  any  Federal 
egislation  should  seek  to  encourage  and  utilize  that  sort  of  involve- 
ment of  local  support  i 

Ms.  Monasmith.  I  think  we  are  certainly  working  ii)  that  area  in 
organizing  Los  Angeles  with  the  Southern  California  Coalition  on 
Battered  Women.  That  is  one  of  our  focuses;  to  involve  all  agencies. 

Ms.  Naples.  One  of  the  problems  with  the  bill  that  we  have  that 
goes  through  ACTION,  Mikulskfs  bill  is  apparently  volunteers 
would  be  trained  by  ACTION  to  go  out  nnd  work  in  these  community 
programs,  and  many  of  us  have  established  operational  programs  and 
we  should  be  training  our  volunteers  and  not  having  another  agency 
training  people  to  come  and  work  i i V  our  agency. 
Senator  Cranston*.  Maybe  volunteers  should  be  trained  so  they  can 

{50  and  try  to  stimulate  in  ACTION  communities  where  there  are  no 
ocal  programs.  Would  that  be  a  sounder  way  in  your  view? 
Ms.  Naples.  I  wouldn't  have  problems  with  that  one. 
Senator  Cranston.  (Jo  ahead. 

Ms.  LcFils.  I  would  prefer  it  to  go  through  HEW  for  the  main 
reasons  which  have  already  been  articulated  here. 

Ms.  Monasmith.  I  have  a  problem — somewhat  of  a  problem  of  a 
conflict  to  the  mental  health  because  I  don't  like  to  see  the  attitude 
that  the  woman  is  necessarily  mentally  ill  or  emotionally  ill.  I  think 
that  the  battering  has  created  a  lot  of  problems,  hut  she  can  come  outr 
of  i\\att on  her  own  with  some  supportive  counseling  within  the  shel- 
teiVout  if  we  label  her  as  mentally  ill,  weVe  got  a  lot  of  problems. 
Hrovever,  we  do  need  to  qualify  for  those  kinds  of  funds  because 
that's  one  of  the  few  sources  that  may  lx»  usable.  So  it  is  kind  of  walk- 
ing thin  line  there. 

SAnator  Cranston.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  would  just  think 
abourSlhc  next  question  and,  if  you  desire,  submit  in  writing  your 
thougliflywithin  2  weeks,  please. 

Do  yoiMiavc  any  suggestion  on  how  !>cst  to  shape  legislation  to 
stimulate  lnhil  concern  and  commitment  of  local  resources? 

I  think  tlWt  it  is  unlikely  that  anv  Federal  progi anrdevoloped 
with  respect  to  domestic  violence  will  provide  very  large  blocks  of 
money.  Assuming  there  will  be  a  limited  number  of  Federal  dollars 
available  to  deal  with  tin*  geographically  Jispcrsed  program  prob- 
lem, one  approach  would  lie  to  try  to  stimulate  the  involvement  and 
activity  of  as  many  interested  groups  as  possible  rather  than  cive  a 
few  groups  whatever  large  amounts  of  money  might  be  available. 
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Such  an  approach  woukl  be  aimed  at  providingXee^l  money  and 
technical,  assistance  to  programs  or  groups  seeking  to  tap  other  re- 
sources in  both  the  private  and  the  public  sectors.  , 
'  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that? 

Ms.  LkFils.  We  receive  revenuajjharing  money;  Senator,  from  our 
county  and  from  our  city*  an/fevery  year  when  we  go  up  for  that 
money,  we  are  told  that  it  is  seed  money,  and  that  we  should  not 
comeback.  Every  year  we  come  back  because  there  is  not  money  avail- 
able from  any  other  source.  We  have  tried  private  foundations  and  - 
so  far  have  been  modestly  successful.  We  have  tried  out  local  CAP 
'  agencies  who  also  gave  us  seed  money  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
give  us  technical  assistance  to  receive  money  from  some  other  source, 
but  we  could  never  come,  back  to  them  again.  So  we  get  very  much 
caught  into  the  kind  of  thing  that  said  "We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  • 
start,  but  once  vou  get  started,  please  go  someplace  else.  Thank  you, 
you  know,  but  don't  come  back. 

Senator  Cranston.  It  sort  of  appears  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  be  limited  to  the  seed  money  approach  with  a  basic  reli- 
ance on  the  State  government  to  distribute  them. 
Do  you  think  that  will  turn  out  to  be  a  feasible  approach? 
Ms.  LbFils.  We  are  one  of  the*  100  applicants  for  the  S.B.  91  money 
and  I  think  probably  we  are  going  to  hear  the  same  thing  there.  This 
b  a  pilot  project;  this  is  seed  money.  For  our  purposes  it  would  be 
helpfuVWe  are  established  and  so  that's  fine.  I  wonder  about  people 
across  tfte  State  or  across  the  country  who  do  not  have  that  track 
record  ind  how  difficult  it  is  for  them.  I  am  sure  Beverly  can  tell  you 
more  about  that.  , .  .  A,  .  v. 

Ms.  Monasmitii.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  would  simplify  things. 
I  think,  so  much,  for  all  of  us  in  shelters,  if- within  a  funding  source 
that  granted  us  money,  we  coul<Hiave  a  'position  for  a  professional 
fundraiser.  Because  the  reality**of  it  is  we  are  in  a  business  and  we 
have  to  stay  in  Uhsiness  aft«4he  seed  money  is  gone.  And  wAJiavc  to 
run  thejBhelter;  we  have  to  be  involved  in  direct  services.  We  need  a 
position  that  can  raise  that  monev  from  the  community  base. 
Senator  Cranston.  Would  it  be  valuable  to  stimulate  through  Fed- 
eral efforts,  the  creation  in  each  State  of  a  citizens'  panel,  similar  to 
that  proposed  in  California,  to  act  as  a  catal>.?t  for  State  and  local 
advocacy  of  action  to  assist  with  the  domestic  violen  problem? 
Ms.  LeFim.  You  are  talking  about  a  State  advisory  committee? 
Senator  CRANsrosr^Tes.  Set  up  in  the  State  level. 
Ms.  LeFiiA  I  would  eipect  that  any  assistance  that  was  given  to 
further  investigation  of  the  problem,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of 
programs,  you  know,  I  can't  imagine  that  people  would  not  respond 
favorablyito  that.*  '  » 

Ms.  Monasmith.  I  think  it  would  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  who 
was  on  that  advisory  council ;  from  what  sectors  of  the  public  they 

come  from.  ...».• 
Ms.  LbFils.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  input  from  program 

operators  as  well  as  consumers. 
Senator  Cranston.  Yes. 

Ms.  Nawj*.  One. of  the  problems  that  we  see  with  that  is  if  the 
advisory  committee  has  anything  to  do  with  the  funding,  that  th» 
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program  operators  cannot  then  be  on  the  advisory  committee  and 
who  are  the  experts  on  the  advisory  committee.  So  that's  the  problem 

we  find* 4  ' 
Senator  Cranston,  One  task  such  a  panel  could  undertake  would 

be  to  evaluate  State  criminal  and  civil  public  laws  affecting  domestic 

violence  and  victimsi  and  try  to  promote  that  where  it  is  not  done  I 

presume  you  think  that  would  l£  helpful  also* 
[Three  nods  of  affirmative.] 

Senator  Ckanston.  Has  the  State  of  California  and  the  local  gov- 
ernmental units  generally  been  sympathetic  toward  your  effort*  to 
address  the  problem  ? 

Ms.  Monasmith.  It's  been  a  lot  of  pushing  and  shoving  and  becom- 
ing an  irrkant  to  our  government  officials  to  let  them  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  go  away  until  they  respond.  That's  the  way  it  Has 

Ms.  LbFiu.  In  Hayward,  again,  I  think  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
we  have  some  fairly  enlightened  local  officials;  a  very  sensitive  wom- 
an mayor,  Ilene  Weinreb,  who  has  made  a  priority  social  program 
within  the  city.  So  we  really  are  very  fortunate. 

Senator  Cranston.  Art  you  getting  city  financing? 

Mb-  I^Filb.  We  are  receiving  revenue-sharing  funding  through  the 
city.  And  some  of  our  CETA  positions. 

Ms.  Naples.  I  would  say  that  the  board  of  supervisors  are  suppor- 
tive; the  social  service  agencies;  department  of  mental  health  and 
those  types  are  supportive  but  our  main  problem  comes  with  the 
police  i  epartmente  anfl  district  attorneys. 

Senator  Cranston.  Do  you  feel  that  one  role  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  play  would  be  to  carry  out  an  information  clear- 
inghouse operation  so  as  to  provide  community-based  programs  with 
informHtibn  about  how  to  find  and  tap  the  various  Federal  and  other 
resources  that  might  be  available? 

Ms.  LbFils.  I  certainly  could  support  th m  My  concern  has  to  do 
with  some  money — so  much  money  being  put  into  research*  We  all 
know  there  is  a  problem;  we  all  knd^fnat  the  problem  is  and  the 
priority  it  would  appear  to  me  has  to  be  more  in  line  with  direct 
services  and  less  in  terms  of  research.  * 

Senator  Cranston.  It  would  seem  that  the  Federal  programs  like 
revenue  sharing  and  CETA,  LEAA,  VISTA,  community  mental 
health  centers,  title  XX  social  services,  and  others,  would  be  used  or 
could  be  used  by  different  groups  for  funding  programs. 

Would  you  give  us  for  the  record  a  list  of  all  the  sources  of  fund- 
ing that  you  have  manage  <1  to  develop? 

Ms.  Napijgb.  You  are  talking  about  public  funding? 

Senator  Cranston.  Yes,  and  others.  If  they  are  private  groups,  it 
would  be  of  help  if  you  could  indicate  them  also.  If  you  also  indicate 
the  problems  you  face  in  getting  public  support  from  different  agen- 
cies when  you  sought  it,  and  how  you  learned  about  the  sources  of 
support  you  have  tried  to  tap. 

✓  Ms.  MoNASMmi.^Iwfmld  like  to  say  here.  Senator,  that  we  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  lool?iTt£  for  sources  of  funding,  and  we  are  finding 
out  time  and  time  again  there  is  money  available  to  the  programs, 
but  the  problem  is  that  battered  women  do  not  fit  any  of  the  cate- 
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gories  for  funding.  The  guidelines  lUuJfegUhrtions  arc  so  inflexible— 
as  I  mentioned,  housing  ami  community  development  \vcni*t  fund  a 
24-hour  portion,  and  yet  expects  us  to  obtain  a  facility  before  they 
give  us  any  of  the  money.  These  kinds  of  things  we  have  problems 
witk  in  funding.  They  need  to  !>e  changed— the  guidelines. 

Ms.*LkFils.  Senator,  would  you  like  that  information  in  writing? 

Senator  Cranston.  Yes,. if  you  wouUrjriw  us  that  in  writinjr.  it 
would  be  very  helpful. '  y 

I  am  going  tcr shortly  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  CETA  lcgisla- 
tion  to  provide  special  assistance  for  displaced  homcmakH'fe  Havt* 
CETA  prime  sponsors  Ixtii  supportive  of  your  efforts i 

Ms.  LeFil8.  For  the  most  part  ours  have.  We  have  11  CETA  posi- 
tions now.  I  am  just  not  sure  what  in  the  world  we  are  going  to  do  if  , 
we  ever  lost  any  of  them. 

Senator  Cranston.  Have  your  experiences  with  CETA  indicated  a 
need  for  special  legislative  recognition  or  federal  assistance  for  meet- 
ing the  job  training  and  placement  and  related  needs  of rtlisplnml 
homemakers  and  would  it  be  heJpful  to  get  that  in  CETA  legislation  ? 

Ms.  LeFjia  Well,  again  because  of  some  enlightened  local  officials, 
we  have  an  excellent  displaced  homemaker  center  at  Mills  College  in 
Oakland,  so  we  work  with  them  very  closely.  I  am  certain  that  Milo 
Smith  would  be  able  to  give  you  tiny  information  you  might  ne$d. 

Senator  Cranston.  What  did  you  say?  r  ► 

Ms.  LeFils.  The  displaced  homemaker  center  at  Mills  College  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  Milo  Smith  is  the  director  there  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  verv  helpful  as  to  the  |>endinj:  legislation  you  are  discuss- 
tag  here.  1 

Senator  Cranston.  Have  the  others  of  vou  had  experience  with 
CETA? 

Ms.  Naples.  We  have  the  one  slot  arid  that  is  all  we  have  been  able 
to  get  since  we  have  been  in  operation,  and  1  do  believe  including  the 
displaced  homemakers  specifically  is  really  a  good  idea. 

Senator  Cranston,  What  have  you  done  with  CETA  t 

Ms.  Monasmith.  We  have  just  met  with  CETA  and  found  that 
there  are  no  more  CETA  positions  until  Septemljer.  I  have  heard 
from  other  shelters  that  the  problem  with  CETA  is  that  they  make 
np  provision  for  supervision  of  trainees  within  shelter  programs  such 
as  ours.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  other  titl^that  allows  us  to  have 
those  trainees  for,  I  believe,'  4  to  5  months.  Some  of  those  have 
changed  how.  And  then  they  must  go  to  permanent  jobs  outside  the 
shelter  and  wt  need  to  be  able  to  keep  those  people  in  the  shelter  l>e- 
cause  they  are  trained  specifically  within  our  program,  and  it  seems 
like  a  waste  of  energy. 

Senator  Cranston.  You  said  in  your  written  testimony  t^at  "fortu- 
nately in  Los  Angeles  the  city  and  district  attorney?  are  beginning  to 
sensitize  their  staff  to  deal  more  effectively  with  domestic  violence 
eases,  and  ait1  attempting  to  make  prosecution  easier  for  the  women." 

Whaf  brought  about  that  changef  Has  it  been  a  result  of  loca. 
efforts. bn  the  part  of  groups  like  yours,  or  what? 

\ 
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Ms.  MonasSIith.  Pressure,  you  know,  pressure.  We  have  women 
coming  to  us  and  telling  us  tales  of  what  happens  to  them  in  city  and 
district  attorney's  offices  and  so  we  just  £<f  back  with  those. 

Burt  Pines,  the  city  attorney,  has  just  instituted  a  domestic  violence 
unit  and  hopefully  that  will  spread  without  the  department  and  the 
district  attorney  lias  assigned  a  person  to  deal  specifically  with  domes- 
tic violence.  So  things  are  happening;  we  will  just  have  to  keep  the 
pressure  on.- 

Senator  Cranston.  I  would  like  each  of  you  to  just  tell  me  briefly 
ia),  what  is  the  relationship. of  your  operation  to  the  local  police 
department, and  give  me  your  evaluation  of  how  important  it  is  to 
have  support  of  the  local  police  in  your  work,  and  (b)  how  have  you 
gone  about— Beverly  has  already  answered  this— changing  the  atti- 
t  udes  of  the  pol  ice  ? 

Ms.  LeFils.  Well,  I  think  I  mentioned  before  that  I  feel  that  our* 
relationship  with  the  police  department  is  fairly  effective.  It's  much 
mor$  Effective  at  t,he  administration  level  than  it  is  the  cop-on-thc- 
beat  level,  I  must  admit. 

The  administration  of  Jthe  chief ,  our  city  council,  and- our  mayor 
are  very  supportive  of  bur  program;  very  supportive  of  any  inroads 
we  make  into  the  problem  of  domestic  violence.  The  cod  on  the  beat 
may  still  have  a  little  problem  frankly,  with  response.  *4My  goddness, 
it  is  not  as  bad  as  you  say."  And  f  hat's  not  only  true  in  the  victim's 
home,  it  is  true  when  you  come  to  the  shelter.  So  it  is  something  that 
we  continue  to  work  on;  training  and  sensitizing  of  the  beat  officers. 
It  is  just,  something  that  we  see  as  an  ongoing  process  and  part  of  our 
responsibility. 

Senator  Cranston.  Do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that  in  your 
experiences?  * 

Ms.  Naples.  Again  we  are  dealing  with  26  separate  police  depart- 
ments and  the  county  sheriff's  department.  So  each  department  is 
different',  and  each  officer  within  each  department  is  different,  and  I 
couldn't  give  you  a  blanket  all  the  cities  are  the  same.  They  are  all 
different.  * 

As  far  as  Working  with  the  district  attorney,  the  legal  aid  society 
is  now  working  on  collecting  statistics  on  the  police  departments  and 
the  courts  on  the  Fazio  bill  because  we  are  having  some  problems  with 
those  new  restraining  orders.  '  0 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  You  have  been  very, 
verv  helpful,  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and  your  good  work. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Ms.  T/'fils.  Ms.  Monusmith,  and  Mr. 
Merritt  follows:] 
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Hy  naaa   is  JoAnne  LeFils  I  aa  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  favrgency  Shelter  Progroa, (ESP)   in  Keyword,  Calif. 

Wa  ara  currently  entering  our  6th  year  of  providing 
eaargency  residentiol  and  support  services  for  vosin  and 
children  who  ara  victias  of  doaostic  violence. 

Tha  need  for  sarvicas  for  victim  of  doaectic  violence  . 
can  baat  be  illustrstsd  by  tailing  you  a  brief  history 
of  ISP .     Wa  bagan  in  19^2  with  1  volunteer  houaa  aothdr, 
a  6  bad  donated  house  'end  voluntery  contributions  to 
keep  ue  going*  , 

r 

*  ISP  currently  hes  17  paid  staff,  s  3)  bed  facility  end  e 
budget  exceeding  e  querter  of  e  Million  dollere« 

This  growth  should  ba  seen  as  an  indication  of  our  coa- 
aitaant  to  ejecting  the  needs  of  the  victias  of  domestic 
violence  in  our  coaaunity .  And  yet  lest  aonth  we  hed 
to  refuse  146  requests  for  service  beceuee  our  shelter 
woe  full  and  our  funding  does  not  peralt  further  expen- 
■  ion« 

I  feel  it   is  unnecessery  to  go  on  et  length  ee  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problea  that   is  the  subject  of  thir 
hearing.     But  it   is  necessary  to  docuaant  the  feet  thet 
shelters  such  es  ours  aust  be  given  priority  for  funding 

ecross  the  notion.  ^ 

Rrtidrntinl  Onlrr  —  AM  Krlfogg  Avrnur   *   H«iyw<trd.  1.  tthftirnta  <HM4 
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Page  Two 

» 

Ve  la  4c y ward  and  Aloaodo  County  are  indeed  fortunate ■ that  our  en- 
lightened  local  officials  have  reeponded  to  the  neede  of  victias 
of  domestic  violence. 

And  whet  ehout  these  virtiae?     1  find  1  eoaetiaoe  becoae  eo  involved 
it  etctlotice,  funding  propocole,  pereonnel  evaluation  aettere,  I for- 
get\hout  the  individuel  vletiae  we  serve*     Whan  that  happens,   1  reed 
egeia  the  letter  froa  Sondl.     1  hevs  etteched  the  letter  so  you  aey 
fcccr  the  cspcriencc  of  one  victia,  end  then  to  soae  degree  reelise 
there  ere  SoneM's  ill  over  thie*country  who  need  the  eesistence  and 
eupport  of  ell  of  us* 


Joe 


Theak  you, 


JoAaae  Lefils 
liecutive  Director 
Eaergency  Shelter.  Progroa.  inc. 
1)0)  MAN  Street 
*yverd,  Ce  94341 
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EMERGENCY  SHELTER  PROGRAM,  INC. 

HftS  Kclloqq  Avcnm4 
MAYWARO.  CALIFORNIA  *MM1 

WRITTIM  OY  A  flRMCR  RIllOlNT  Of   THl   $HtL?tR/jUNf  19/7 
ttTMitLji  TO  THf   St  I  Jiff  or  THC  CilHg 

Wmv  ooci  a  woman  mho  ha*  ohm  of  at  up  sIvtrai  timm  oy  hcr  huioamo  oo  ooycriino 

00  OACR?     TNAT   II  ONI   QVftTION  MANY  PlOPlI    I HC L UO I *C   THl   MOHAN  Hi Nil If  *!»!. 
f | NIT  Of  AIL    IN  MANY  CA|||   IHl    TH iNRl   SHl    II   GO  I  HO   TO  C  HANOI   Hi N  MAT I  ,   OUT  IN 
MOOT  CAICI^  URf   IN  9  TtMCS  OUT  Of   10,    IT  OOllN'T  WON* ,    IN  f  ACT  IT  MlNOI  UP 
Off TTlNO  MOOtff  iVfftYTIMl     IHK  OOffS  OACR.     AlSO   IN  MOIT  CA|||   If  YOU  CO  OACR  IN 
HffN  llfff   YOU  Mill   riNO  IHl   MAI  MATIN  ALMOST  All   Hi N  CROWING  lift   OY  HlO  f  A  T  H  |  R# 

M04T  Of   THff   TIMI    IHl   MAS   OIINO  Off AT IN  fOR  THf   IMAIUIT   THING  OR  IOMITIMII  fOR  I 

V  ' 

*OTHl>0   A?   All.      Ymj   KNOW   THlRfV"!    AN   ©10    SAVING      I   Mill     ilAT    fOl«   Til    YOU  I  I  R(  ^ 
|T,r,  THAT   ISN'T  AlMAYl   TAUI  ,    IT   IIN'f  Til    YOU  llRl    IT,    IT'l  OfTlN>^l   YOU  AR|  ^ 
PUNCHY,    IT  ALIO  MAR  1 1   YOU       VIRY  Ml  A  N  A  NO   IUSP  I  C  I  QUI ,   ANJ^AL  1 6  VlRT  hAtIU. 
THf  MORIT   THINO  Of  All    IT  CAUlCI   YOU   TO  LOOSI   YOURIIlt  ANO  THAT  It  THl 
OftCATCIT   OAHAOff  Of   All.      IN  MY  OPINION   IT  .    10    T URN!   YO U   INTO  AN  ANIMAlp  MORff 
l|R(  A   000... YOU  RNOM  IIT,   Hill,   I AT  OOMN,   IPlAR,   A NO  MOIT  Of    THl  WOMff N  MHO 
OCT  OffAT  MP  AOff.VffRV  0000  MOHtN,   AllO  THl V  ARI    USUAlLV  VffOV  lUOMIIIIVC  TOMAiO 
TMCIO  MCN,   MOIT  MI N  TARf   THIS  TYPI  Of  10VING  RINONlll  fOR  fOOl'SHRlll,  ANO 
THAT   II   NffAllV:  TOOOAO.        UT   THf   QUCITION   IS  STILL   MHT  OOlS  SHl   CO  OACR?  WILL 
I N  MOIT  CAICI  IMCH  Al  MINC,    f  10VI0  MY  HUSO ANO   VIRV  MUCH   ANO   ITIll   00    I N  AMAY. 
THC  OTHCO     foil  IN*    II    OMIIT,   MHY   IHOUIO   I    flCL    OuilTY   OICAUIC    YOU  fill    llRf  YOU 
ICT  THCM  OOMN,   OffCAUSC  HI   HAIN'J  CHANGIO. YOU  AllO  rill   LlRl   A   fAllURl.  0UT 
I   r I  MAI IV  ICARNIO  TO  10VI  MYlIlf  A  IITTII   MORI ,    UlUAL  L  V  *M0MI N  SUCH  A|  NTIClf 
NfffO  MriP   ANO   NO  MA  TTf  R  MM  A  T  ANVOOO  V    f  H I NRS   A   f.000  PSYCHIATRIST   IS   VOtfft  OfST 
ACT,  OCCAtfIC   IT   II  PRITTY  HANO   TO  PUT  YtyRSII  f   Mr  ft   fOCI  THf  R  ONCf    YOU  LOO  1 1 
YOORIfflf.      ThIRC    II   NOTHINO   TO  OC  AlH AMI 0   Of  MHlN  YOU  ARI  HllPlNG  VOURIfLf 
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»Aft|  Two 

MCNTAUY   Tt  CAIN  PfAtf   Or   MPIO  ANA   A  M  Y  0  Mf    WHO  MA  M  *    f  UN  0t    *Ol»  I  Ot  HCIPINC 

H^uMrtr,  Ncror.  fwitf  a*,  hui  m  h»'*  as  you  no.    ^nnt  womi  n  go  nacn  ocaiuc 

0*    *Nt    eNIIOttN   A  NO    TNfY   OON'T   WANT    TO   Mf    T  Mf  1 1   "NI'PNCN  WITHOUT   A  fATNC*i 

f 

OUT    TNI  NN   AtfUT    IT   |«|    IMS  T   A  H I  MUT[  ,    IS   Alt    THAI    Yfl.  |  I  HQ   AND   MOHTING  1 

AN*  *A|N   NIAIIV   HClttNO   YOUN   CM  1 1 0*t N?      WoUl  0    IT    ft   ftTTft   fOt   THfN   Ht  NT At t  Y 

Tf  NfT  MA  V  f   TO  60   TNtfUCN   THAT   SOtT   Of   TNI NQ  $0   O/YfH.      If    TOU  THINK    IT  It 

NAtO  04   YOU  MtNTAllV,    WHAT    ANO VT    TNChT    THIN*    AfOUT    Th|    ttfttJ    IT   COULO   N A Vt  ON 

TNC^UTtl.     "NY    If    IT   MANT   4I0S    HIT    HUNG-UP   ON  OtUGS   SO   YOUNO,   Ot   JUST  NICt 

t  UN  N I  NO   AWAY   rtOH   NOMl ,    AS  4    VOUtStlf   WHAT   At(    TNfY    TOY  I NQ   TO  ItCAtf  A 

NOMC   flLLIO  WITH   LOVt,    COMPASS  I  ON i    WNOf tST ANO I NQ  ,    OR  AtC    T Mt Y    TtYlNG  T0 

t 

ItCAtt  rtOH  a  HOHt  riuito  with  hat*  ano  nostiiity?    Wnitn  oni  WOUlO  TOO  TO* 
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CMEROENCY  SHELTER  PROGRAM,  INC. 

Multi-Service  Center  4t  Offices 

imiAStrrri  •   ll.iv».inl  CA9151I 


Services  Provided  by  the  Emergency  Shelter  Program,  Inc. 


tatcutivf  omtcTOn 
******  it*.* 

Hm«  Cmui 

fnl*MtM  Ll« 
*«t|>MM 

MM  ACBt* 
UIMfW* 


FoXthe  calendar  Year  January  to  December  1976  we 
provided  shelter  for: 

388  Women  Unable  to  provide  services 

.  for  1,879  women  and  child- 

402  Children 

ren  because  of  lack  of 
1,149  Bcdnights  funding. 


«••?  im*rt  •»•*♦«- 


For  the  calendar  Year  January  to  December  1^77  we 
provided  shelter  for*. 


437 
476 
5,967 


Women 

Children 

Bednlghts 


Unable  to  provide  services 
for  1,776  women  and  child- 
ren because  of  lack  of 
funding. 


Rrftidmtitl  Center  —  MS  Kelloqq  Avemie   •   H.iyw.trd  CjhfornM  91^14 
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EMERGENCY  SHELTER  PROGRAM,  INC. 
(418)  881-1244 
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«fPtONiM  — 
!  OMtSTIC  VKMJNCf 

DemoiNc  VWtofM*  it  o  problem  which 
until  now  hoi  boon  mostly  invisible 
because  the  ottitude  of  outhoritiot  and 
lh#  public  hoi  boon  ono  of  indifference, 


9t%  tbo  JjjpJ^^^^  doasootlc  via* 
loftce?  Anyone  con  bo  o  victim.  Vio- 
lonco  occurs  ot  oil  lovoli  of  Income, 
ago,  occupation,  regardless  of  roco  or 
soda!  standing.  Tho  victim  con  bo  a 
women,  ,mon,  or  child,  but  the  ono 
currently  in  focui  ii  tho  battered 
woman. 


Who  it  mo  bartered  woman?  Sho  ii 

ony  woman  who  hoi  boon  phyiicolly 
or  psychoiogkolly  abuied  by  hoc  matt 
and  who  may  bo  abused  again. 

now  many  Hnww  winnii  w       •  • 

Estimates  vary,  Tho  low  Enforcomont 
Aiiiifonco  Adminiitration  roporti  there 
oro  $  million  victimi  annually.  A  itwdy 
by  ono  sociologist  shows  15  million 
woman  aro  battered  ooch  yoar.  A  re- 
port  by  tho  National  league  of  Gtioi 
•tatad  half  of  all  wivoi  will  experience 
lomo  form  of  vialonco  in  thoir  marriage. 


OCNEUl  INKWMATION 

History:  Tho  Emtrgtncy  Shelter  fro* 
gram,  Inc.  (ESP)  wai  begun  in  1972 
by  a  group  of  citiioni  who  iow  tho 
nood  for  o  iholtor  for  woman  ana* 
children  in  criiii.  Tho  first  yoar,  tho 
program  wai  oporatod  through  dona- 
tiom.  Eoch  yoar,  ESP  hoi  expanded  its 
lorvkoi  to  moot  tho  growing  noodi  of 
tho  community.  Currontly  tho  program 
rocoivoi  revenue  iharing  grants  from 
tho  City  of  Hoyward,  Alomoda  County, 
ond  tho  City  of  fromont. 

In  1977,  ESP  woi  allocatod  Ion  OTA 
poiitioni  and  rocoivod  a  grant  from 
ACAP/ACTEI  for  furthor  expansion 
iti  lorvicoi.  ESP  now  operates  iholtors 
for  womon  and  childron  in  criiii  and 
victimi  of  domoitic  violence,  and  a 
drop* in  counseling  cantor. 


Tho  goal  of  tho  program  is  to 
holp  womon  undoritond  that  thoy  nood 
not  continuo  to  bo  victimi  of  domoitic 
violonco.  Post  criiii  counseling  focuses 
on  preventing  and  deterring  further 
incidents  of  abuse. 

The  ocfoniiaHont  Tho  Emergency  Shol- 
tor Program,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit. charit- 
able organisation.'  It  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  (Rectors  made  up  of  com- 
munity  members.  General  membership 
in  the  orgoniiation  exceeds  200. 
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ONSIS 
HOTUNEt 

SHELTEJtt 


•  74  hour  Hotline 
(415)  Ml  1244 

w  wtiWiHrt  fvf  www 

ond  childron 
(mool»  pcovidod) 

9  Crisis  Counting 


•  Childron'i  Program 

Ungtti  of  tray  voriot.  Thoso  undor  tht 
influonco  of  alcohol  or  drvgi  ort  not 


COUNSEUNO*  Individual  ond  group 
SERVICES*       counsoKng  for  womon, 


childron. 

•  VocoHoool  counttling 
tofodlitoto  cort  k 
Wo  plonning. 

AvoilobJo  on  o  drop-in  boiii  Mondoy 
through  FHdoy,  ItOO  aim.  to  5*00  p.m., 
ond  oho  by  oppointmont  (Ml  -1244). 

COMMUNITY  •  Spooking  ongogo- 
EDUCATIONS  montt  to  profoiiionol 
ond  dvte  groups,  high 
school  and  univortiry 
cloitot. 

•  Sominort  on  working 
with  victims  of 
domtttk  violonct. 

Includod  in  thoto  prtsontation*  ort  o 
color  film  dooling  with  botttrod  womon 
ond  o  ilido  program  oxploining  ESP*! 


All  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 


•  IF  YOU  ARE  A  VICTIM  OF  DOMESTIC 
VKXENCE,  CAll  THE  EMERGENCY 
SHELTER  PROGRAM. 


•  IF  YOU  KNOW  SOMLONE  WHO  IS 
A  VICTIM  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
REFER  HIM  /  HE*  TO  THE  EMER- 
GENCY SHELTER  PROGRAM. 


•  IECOME  A  MEMIER  OF  THE  EMER- 
GENCY SHELTER  PROGRAM. 

•  IECOME  A  VOLUNTEER  FOR  THE 
EMERGENCY  SHELTER  PROGRAM. 

•  DONATIONS  OF  CASH,  FOOD, 
AND  USAILE  HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 
ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 

»  TO  FIND  OUT  HOW  TO  GET 
INVOLVED  CALL  US  AT  MM 244. 


•  ALL  DONATIONS  ARE  J  AX  DE- 
DUCTIILE. 


* 
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STAfP  OP  IS  P. 

JOANNElEmS.I.A. 
Executive  Director 

SANDt A  WBIEl,  I.A. 
Community  Relations  Speciolist 

SANDRA  DOMINGOES 
Secretory 

KARIN  AST,  I.A. 
Countetor 

DIANE  IISHOP,  I.A. 
Counselor 

KAtHI  GRONEK,  I.A. 
Counselor  \ 

RON  SOUSA,  M.S. 
Counselor 

CAROLE  WAUER,  M.S. 
VocQtionol  Counselor 

JANUARY  FREDENIURG,  M.S.W. 
Child  Theropist 

HOUY  IROOKS,  I A 
Weekend  Counselor 

DENISE  CORDEN,  I.A. 
Weekend  Counselor 

EDNA  MORTA2AVI,  A.A. 
Night- Hodse  Monoger 

AGNES  REDMOND 
Nutritioniif 

VILLA  ROPER 
Mointenonce 
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Rosasltaroif ,  Inc. 

P  0  Box  4583  * 
North  Hollywood.  California  91604 
Ttfcphont  (213)  769-4237  •  (213)  781-2722 


Karoh  2,  19?8 


0omo  of  mm  era* 


j—wm  few  Am*  iifM  c*»t 


tOMft  0#  ADVttOftS 


tit  i«M  C«WMC 

IHOWMW 

I  MO.  I  ACO0 
I  MO 


Senator  Alan  Cranston 
1Q960  Wilshire  Blvd 
Room  410 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston, 

I  Kant  to  thank  you  for  holding  hearinjs  on 
battering  on  the  West  Coast.    We  sometimes  feel 
neglected  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

******  mm  c*r+  ipumm  .  .  . 

u*u t**. *ho  These  hearings  are  so  important  to  those  of  us 

uSSStt**'"*™'1"**   involved  with  battered  women.    Hopefully  this  will 
ftytMm n f9*>y*v uwvcia       prompt  action  at  the  federal  level  to  help  us  ret 

lnrtTi"yr  um-ir  ■  """^  of  these  programs  in  operation  and  continue 

iw^^o  those  programs  alrenly  under  way. 


Oman 

Out*.  l««MfUffl«i 


lnyiTitfrwy  MO 

"  MMi 

L  Alton* 


Sincerely, 

Beverly  Monasmith 
Director 


A  FOUNDATION  FtiN  HATM  AfO  WOMf  N  »NU  T  M I  I H  C  MILORr  N. 

HOS*^»**»»ON  INC  i*i  Ar<\Lil  .  »N'*,N   M>'  H*  •  "        /*T ipN 
AU  rUNl«  ttHl  Br  V*t  NT  IN  'Mis  ST  AH  ><>H  t-«f  AH**"'  i'  .'..t'M,U»  I  AM't  T  f*C£ 
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A  recent  study  reported  by  the  i.'ashinpton  i^tar  concludes 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  country's  ferried  women  are  the 
victims  of  physical  abu*e  to  some  der  ree  by  the. r ' husbands  and 
at  lepst.  lo£  roceive  serious  physical  Injuries  as  a  result  of  this 
abuse.    There  are  many  myths  ar.joclated  with  battered  woir.cn. 
Unfortunately  the  above  statistic  is  not  one  of  those  myths. 
I,ejral  experts  thinK  that  domestic  violence  is  one  of  rWc^most 
un^orreported  crirea  In  the  country—even  mo-u  under re ported 
than  rape,  which  the  rftl  estimates  is  ten  tln.es  more  rrequent 
than  statistics  indicate.  f 

In  or!er  to  understand  batterinr  it  is  first  necessary 
to  explode  t:oir.e  of  the  !::yths.'   "wo  common  mlsooncept  ions  arc 
(1)  family  violence  only  occurs  in  ''those"  nelrht  orhoods  i.e., 
low  socio-economic,  unedicatea  environment?  and  (*)  .-.omen 
enjoy  beW  beaten;  o^/rwlntf. they  would  ll£ve .    The  facts 
are  that  (1)  battering  occurs  in  all  KvlJ^h^s,  an.onr  all 
classes,  races,  a.  es  and  occupatioi,swin<M//^iy  women  do  not 
have  onions  available  to  them..  They  nay  have  no  money  of  their 
own  to  feed  themselves  or  their  children  if  they  leave  the  abuser 
who  If  ti.o  breadwinner;       my"  have  limited  education  and  no  job 
•ekilU'  or  experience,    Economic  dm^ndence  is  a  ma  jo .r_  factgrj^^ re 
Friend-,  and  .family  art-  often  reluctant  to  become  involved. 

M  where  does  a  battereri  woran  an  I  h«,r  children  ,*o  fur  help 
in  Los  Ar..-eltn  County?    .'he  can  u-'.-k  rvfu  r  in  one  of  the  ::hort- 
term  (l-*  ni,-ht)  u:or.ency  ben*.    T»*rc  are  30  such  beds  for 
women  and  WOO  for  i:h.ii  in  this  county.     None  are  available  to 
women  with  little  boys  over  <<  y<an;  old.     Unfortunately  1  or  2 
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nifhf  do.,  not  give  her  time  to  make  alternate  Plans 

Sh.  can  seek  refuse  m  one  0f  tn0  sheUer  ^ 
they  are  full  „„„  ^  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

Pasadena  turned  away  kOO  people  In  the  month  of  October  1977 
Area  hotlines  are  flooded  with  these  types  of  calls.    „'  ls 
source  of  fr.at  frustration  and  an.er  t0  have  „o  options  or 

referrals  to  offer  the  battf.n»H  w„„  «. 

.      cne  tottered  wonan  when  she  calls  for  help 

The  need  for  emergency  housing  for  women  m  general  is 
obvious  but  it  is  especially  lBlporUnt  to  ^  of  ^  jf 
a  woman  i.  turned  aw.y  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
or.  her  children  may  not  anothep  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  %is  Important  here  to  note  that  th.  -*.,o- 

l"  cnat  tne  abuser  may  sound  like 

a  -nster  but  in  most  case.  h.  i.  oulte  normal  appeaplng>  ^ 

be  active  i„  the  comity  and  considered  a  good  citizen  by  hi. 
Peer.     Abu8ers  ftp.  ^  ? 

official..    Con..qu9ntly.lt  <t  dlfflcult  for        ^  ^  ^vince 
People  of  the  dally  terror  she  experience..    It  l8  onl/„nen  ■ 
h.  arrive,  home  that  the  mask  l.  removed. ■ 

She  may  try  calling  th.  police.    A11  t00  frequently  law  / 
enforcement  ha.  not  been  sensitive  to  the  problem.    They  see 
.their  role  a.  mediator  and  peacekeeper,  leaving  the  woman  to 
her  owp  device,  to  .urviv.  another  a.,ault~one  that  could  be 
f.t.1.    By  mediating  at  th.  scene  and  then  leaving,  they  are  . 
reinforcing,  i„  th.  ey„  of  th.  „  ^    .   ^  ^ 

th.t  it  i.  .t  l.a.t  .onevfrat  acceptabi.  for  him  to  beat  hi. 
wif.  and  their  mother.    sUe-have  shown  that  children  who 
witn...  violence  between^ent.  or  between  parent,  and 


lldren  who 

children 


>  i 
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„ft.„ — •  to «     - — r  lla^'!,,■ .. 

of  all  female  homicide 
In  California  almost  one-third  or 

in  domestic 
.  m-  were  murdered  toy  thrfr  husbands.    In  85% 
victims  were  muru  hpfore  the  murder. 

,      .h.  oollce  wore  there  at  least  once  berore 
homicides  the  police  „,ore 
In  50%  of  the  cases  the  police  had  been  called  five 
•  rfer      It  I.  clear  that  police  need  Intensive 

before  the  murder.     It  is  u  themselves. 

,     ♦    *\A  the  victims  but  to  protect  thcmscive 
training,  not  only  to  aid        vl  ratlonwlde  in 

^tv-elght  percent  of  police  officers  a^auxtel 
Twenty-eight  pe       ^  »  pollce 

197U  were  attempting  to  stop  family  fir" 
Vflcer.  Killed  in  the  line  of  duty  throughout  the  United 

n  197,    39  (or  more  than  one-fifth)  died  while  responding 
States  in  197*.  ^  \  n\rnKt  Police  Commander 

.«  rail,  of  a  family  disturbance..   Detroit  Folic 
to  calls  oi  a  real  reason 

Tama.  Q    Bannon  told  hi.  depar\r,ent  In  1975- 

jam©*  v..    »^  n   -  *rt  the  greatest 

extent  possioie  ^tt-rinc  Is  troublesome. 

.       •  Th8  lacK  of  co^unlty  response  to  battering  _J 
1-lM1M  u  a  problem  that  requires  a  food  deal 
Domestic  violence  1.  a  pr  forked 

.p.**  bort.r.  on  crt-ln.  „„,itl«  th.lr 

.u„  to  MI  _  -f-U-W  -»»  „oom.  w. 

to  M'  promotion,  o.olor  for.'no  «oo"n- 

We  need  programs  sensitive  to 
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needs  of  ethnic  arvi  minority  women. 

Hospitals  and  doctors  who  see  battered  women  for  treatment 
do  not  speh4  the  time  to  find  the  real  reasons  for  the  injuries. 
They  see  their  Job  as  "treating  the  trauma",  not  the  cause. 
Ho  attempt  is  made  to  keep  specific  statistics  on  the  numbers  of 
battered  women  either  by  hospitals  or  law  enforcement.    We  need 
legislation  to  require  keeping  these  Separate  statistics. 

Friends- and  family  may  be  concerned  but  are  understandably 
hesitant  to  be  involved.    If  they  do  take  in  the  woman  and  her 
children,  we  now  have  two  families  in  crisis.    Kany  women  turn, 
to  their  churches  only  to  be  told  that  they  must  change  so  their 
husbands  won^t  beat  them;  they  have  a  responsibility  to  hold  the 
family  together.    Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  too  often 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  violent  situation  on  the  woman. 
All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  battered  woman  feeling  isolated,  ' 
frightened,  helpless  and.  worthless. 

.   In  order  to  deal,  effectively  with  domestic  violence  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  recognized  as  the  major  social  problem  it  is 
By  naking  domestic  violence  a  priority,  the  federal  government 
would  be  setting    n  example  for  state  and  local  governments  as 
well  tfs  for  the  general  public.  / 

Lack  of  funding  /or  programs  is  the  major  concern  net.  At 
present  battered  women's  programs  do  not  fit  into  most  fusing 
agencies1 guidelines  and  regulations.    Kor  example,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Councilwoman  Pat  Russell,  Rosasharon  has  been 
recommended  for  funding  from  the  4th  year  Community  Block  Grant 
Program  through  Housing  and  Community  Development.  However, 
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none  of  that  money  can  be  used  for  the  2U-hV  portion  of  the 
shelter.    Thi.  *****  the  purpose  of  the  shelter.    In  action,  _ 
HUD  require.  thaftwe  obtain  the  property  in  order  to  initiate  . 
the  environmental  impact  report  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  ,rant, 
In  other  wonis  we  need  a  grant  to  qualify  for  a  ..rant.    Then  we 
have  to  raise  additional  money  for  the  night  program.    This  all 
becomes  a  vicious  cycle  because  of  inflexible  guidelines  that 
are  insensitive  to  the  people  and  problems  they  are  supposed  to 
artdreofc . 

#  Kew  public  a,enclc.  understand  the  problems  faced' by  battered 
women.    They  have  been  traced  by  their  husbands  through  county 
DPSS  records  because  the  woman  >.  required  to  provide  her  address 
in  or<ler  to  qualify  for  the  aid  she  needs.    It  is  certainly 
unrealistic  to  a.K  .  woman  to  Co  bacK  to  the  violent  home  until ^  ' 
she  qualifies  for  aid-she  could'  be  dead  by  then.    And  she  may  be 
denied  the  aid  if  she  is  still  llvln,  with  the  abuser.  Another 
catch-22. 

Pattered  women  do  not  necessarily  qualify  for  aid  to  victims 
of  violent  crimes  because  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  a 
family  member.    If  she  should' qualify.  It  may  taKe  ei,ht  months 
to  receive  the  compensation. 

If  a  battered  woman  is  fortunate  enou,h  to  find  space  at  a 
shelter,  she  will  be  provided  a  support  system  which  include. 
2U.hour  residence,  freedom  from  fear,  time  to  consider  her  options, 
counseling  for  herself  and  her  children,  referral  to  le,al ..  medical . 
and  welfare  aid  if  needed,  as  well  as  to  job  tralnln,  and  employment 
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Young  children  will  be  provided  with  structured  day  care  end  ' 
echool  Age  children  will  continue  their  education. .should  the 
woman  chooee  to  return  to  the  abuser,  the  shelter  provides 
referral  to  family  counseling  with  the  husband  and  follow-up 
supportive  service*.    This  support  has  proven  successful  In 
averting  further  violence  In  the  home.    If  she  chooses  to 
start  a  new  life,  another  problem  arises — second  sta^e  housing. 
Where  In  Los  Angeles  or  any  other  metropolitan  area  can  a  woman  with 
with  children  find  low-Income  housing?    And  how  can  she  manage 
to  get  enough  money  together  to  cover  move-In  costs  and 
furnishings?    This  Is  one  of  the* problems  we  hop*  the.  federal 
government  will  address,  possibly  working  through  HUD.    One        •  - 
possible  solution  Is  to  stop  forcing  the  victim  of  the  violent 
crime  to  leave  their  home.    Why  do  we  expect  the  woman  and 
children  to  leave  the  house  and* allow  the  abuser  to  remain  where 
he  Is? 

In  looking  for  money  to  staff  the  shelter,  we  Investigated 
CETA  ohly  to  find  that  under  one  title  there  Is  no  provision  for 
staff  supervision  of  trainees.    In  another  the  trainees  are 
available  to  the  program  for  only  a  few  months  and  then  must  be 
plaoed  outside  the  shelter  In  permanent  jobs.    We  need  to -be 
able  to  keep  these  people  because  they  are  being  trained  to  work 
specifically  with  a  shelter  program. 

We  also  surest  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  work  with 
us  In  creating  a  food  pr       -  for  shelters.    As  long  as  fund  %  are 
so  limited  to  us,  we  need        tllize  all  available  resources. 

In  olosln^  I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  Increasing 
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public  awareness  through  pro-  rams  designed  to  Provide  education 
about  battering  to  schools,  PTA,  churches  and  other  civic 
organizations.    Once  people  bepln  to  be  aware  of  and  understand 
the  dynamics  of  battering  then  necessary  social  change  begins  t< 
take  place  aw  those  of  us  who  work  In  shelters  can  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  shelters  for  battered  women  and  their  children 
are  no  longer  necessary. 


H.V.Mly   Moll.lMMtll,  'll!l"t|t| 

(■.-■id-.llrtton.  Inc. 
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CITY  OF  H AY WARD^  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


March  2,  1978 


The  Honorable  Allan  Cranston 
United  States  Senator 
California 

10949  Wilshire  Blvd.  *<ilO 
to*  Angeles,  CA  90074 


Dear  Senator  Cranston: 


Attention:    Mr,  Jack  Wickcs 


My  apology  for  not  being  able  to  personally  appear  before  the  Senate' 
Sub-Committee  on  Domestic  Violence.    I  hope  that  the  attached  statement 
is  sufficient  for  your  committee's  needs, 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  your  Aide,  Mr,  Wickes,  and  have  forvarded 
to  your  office  in  Washington,  D.C*  documentation  of  Project  Outreach 
for  your  perusal* 

Please  kno\*  that  I  am  concerned  about  Domestic  Violence  as  it  presently 
•Mists  in  this  country,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you 
please  call  upon  ire  at  your  convenience . 


Si  ncerel  y.  yours , 


Y 


nKHETtt  A*  MT.HRITT 

Psychologist 

Di  rector 

Youth  and  Family 
Services  Bureau 


/ 
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torch*  197$ 
SENATE  sts-COMMlTTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

Problem  and  issues  relating  to  domestic  violence  have  been  long 
standing  acquaintances  with  Law  Enforcement .    Law  Enforcement 
Agencieti  throughout  the  country  respond  to  literally  hundreds 
of  cells  for  service  regarding  whet  is  c\mmonly  known  es  "family 
fights".    The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  netionel  statistics 
consistently  report  annually  that  more  law  Enforcement  Officers 
are  killed  and  injured  in  responding  to  reguests  for  intervention 
in  dosJstic  disturbances  than  any  other  single  detail  they  receive, 
Hanytiwsi  these  interventions  end  in  violent  altercations  between 
the  intervening  official  and  the  citizen. 

Domestic  violence  iJ  not  associated  with  any  particular  economic 
or  racial  group.    It  crosses  all  aconomiq  classifications  as  well 
as  racial  groups.    Domestic  violence  has  leen  found  to  exist  in 
lower  class  neighborhoods  as  well  as  middle  class  suburbs*  to 
higher  income  geographical  area*. 

Alarrnd  by  this  data*  Uw  Enforcement  Agencies  have  over  the  years 
attempted  to  develop  effective  mthods  of  intervention  in  domestic 
altercations  of  a  violent  nature.    Many  different  training  programs 
have  been  established  from  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  to 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  thereby  enconpassing  the  entire 
nation.    The  program  to  be  presented  in  this  paper  was  developed  in 
Haynard*  California  in  1973.    For  purposes  of  this  presentation  my 
approach  will  be  brief  and  concise  although  there  is  considerable 
additional  informatior  that  can  be  obtained  upon  request. 
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The  City  of  Haywam  is  a  suburban  comunity  located  approximately 
iS  utiles  south  o'  Oak  Ian  *  in  Alameda  County.    The  population  numbers 
approximately  100,000  people  consisting  of  largely  middle  class  ) 
working' people.    This  type  of  community  has  been  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'ttdroom"  community.    The  minority  ethnic  strata 
consists  of  approximately  25%  Mexican/ American,  12%  Portuguese* 
end  approximately  6  ton  Black.    The  median  income  per  Unity  is 
approximately  $12,500  per  *ear.    A  considerable  majority  of  the 
population  residing  in  Hayward  is  affiliated  with  various  types  of 
labor  unions* 

Xn  1970  law  Enforcement  Agencies  across  the  nation  became  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  issues  relating  tq  doncstis  violence.    The  lUyward 
Police  Department  was  hot  an  exception*    As  a  consequence ,  a  group  of 
mental  Health  Professionals  from  the  local  University,  Colleges 
and  Social  Service  Agencies  met  with  ti*t  Hayward  rolice  Chief  in  order 
to  study  the  issue  more  carefully.    A  pilot  study  was  conducted  by 
this  voluntary  group  whereby  a  Mental  Health  Professional  observed 
Mice  Officers  intervening  in  domestic  altercations.    The  results  of 
this  study  were  somewhat  surprising.    By  in  large  the  Mental  Health 
Observers  believed  that  the  Police  Officers  were  performing  a  superior 
job  in  their  ability  to  respond  appropriately  in  these  crises  situat- 
ions.   The  Police  Officers,  however,  feit  that  they  were  very  inept 
and  ill  equipped  to  deal  appropriately  with  the  families  retfuesting 
assistance.    As  a  consequence »  two  individuals  collaborated  in  writing 
a  special  yrant  proposal  for  the  Hayward  Police  Department. 

The  Grant  was  later  to  be  titled  "Project  Outnach"  and  called  for  the 
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employment  Qf  two  Mental  Health  Professionals  to  assist  Police 
Officers  st  the  scene  of  a  domestic  disturbance  detail,  furthermore, 
the  two  mental  Health  Professionals  ware  to  provide  training  to  all 
Police  Officer*  and  their  tint  lino  Supervisors  in  crisis  inter- 
vention technique*.    family  Counselor**  as  the  Nentsi  Health  Pro- 
fessionals were  Imter  called*  were  to  provide  free  counseling  to 
families  con  acted  by  the  Hayward  Police  Department  ss  a  mechanism  for 
alleviating  these  particular  problems.    The  Project  was  to  be  housed 
end  smnaged  in  the  Hayward  Police  department. 

In  197)  the  program  was  funded  by  the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  in  the  amount  of  $$4,000  per  year.    An  additional  family 
Counselor  was  acquired  from  special  emergency  Employment  Act  funding* 
thereby*  creating  a  counseling  staff  of  three  individuals.    Prior  to 
the  time  that  the  program  began*  the  Hayward  Police  Department  was 
receiving  approximately  100  calls  for  service  per  month  specifically 
dealing  with  domestic  disturbances.    And  of  the  100*  50  were  repeat 
cells  in  any  one  given  month.    Therefore*  the  recidivism  rate  was 
approximately  50%.    tn  addition*  Police  Officers  were  spending  an 
average  of  4$  minutes  per  detail.    Two  Officers  must  respond  to 
every  detail  of  this  nature  because  of  a  risk  factor  and  at  this  time 
the  Officers  were  spending  jointly  approximately  90  minutes  per  detail. 
The  monitary  cost  of  each  of  these  details  is  considered  to  be  very 
high  (the  approximete  dollar  figure  for  placing  a  Police  Officer  on 
the  street  considering  supplemental  equipment*  supervision*  communic- 
ations  system  and  auxiiliary  personnel  was  approximately  $200  per  hour) 

Philosophical  intent  of  the  Project  Outreach  program  was  to  bridge  a 
chasm  between  Lew  tncorcement  personnel  and  Mental  Health  Profession- 
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We  did  not  want  to  ere  *e  conflicting  roles  within  each  pro- 
fessional dentin;  j uch  *«  during  a  PoJice  Officer  JTsoaial  Worker 
or  making  a  Social  worker  a  Police  Officer.    The  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram  were  to  be  a  joint  effort  between  Police  Officers  and  Family 
Counselors  . 

Specific  objectives  of  the  program  werct 

1.  To  reduce  the  total  volume  of  domestic  disturbance  calls  for 
service  through  the  Hagward  Police  Department. 

2%    To  reduce  the  amount  of  time  Police  Officers  were  spending 

st  domestic  disturbance  calls  through  training. 

J.    Muce  the  recidivism  rate  of  domestic  disturbance  calls. 

After  threw  years  of  operation  the*  final  results  of  the  program  were 
surprising.    Bach  go* I  of  the  program  was  met  and  exceeded  in  the 
following  manner: 

it    The  total  volume  calls  to  Hayward  Police  Departtijnt  for 
requests  of  crisis  intervention  by  Police  Officers  was  reduced 
from  100  avenge  calls  per  mpnth  to  approximately  40  calls  per 
month.  * 

2.  The  recidivism  rate  for  domestic  disturbance  calls  was  re- 
duced from  $0%  to  approximately  19%. 

J.    The  amount  of  Police  Officer  time  spent  on  the  domestic 
disturbance  calls  was  reduced  from  45*  minutes  to  approximately 
i«  minutes  per  detai 

* 

AM  a  result  of  this  data  a  cost  effective  study  was  per  formed* and  the 
program*  not  surprisingly,  was  found  to  be  cost  effective.  As*  con- 
sequence the  City  of  Hayward  has  institutionalized  the  program  and  it 
is  funded  completely  by  City  funds,    furthermore,  the  program  has  ex- 
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panded  to  include  J  Juvenile  Diversion  P^jram  as  well  as  a  Youthful 
Status  Offender  Program.    Tn  addition,  the  stiff  has  expanded  to 
include  seven  Clinical  Psychologists  (inclusive  of  the  Director) . 
four  Police  Officers,  two  Student  Interns,  and  two  Clerical  Stiff. 

On  S  sore  subjective  level  of  a  complex  subject,  the  Clinicsl  Psy- 
chologists in  this  program  were  able  to  learn  a  considerable  amount 
About  family  violence  in  the  intervention  service*  that  they  pro- 
vided.   As  previously  stated,  the  Tamily  Counselors  could  provide 
tree  counseling  services  to  the  client  population  contacted  through 
the  Police  l*|Mrtiwit  to  resolve  some  of  the  conflicts  existing 
within  those  family  systems.    The  Counselors  were  allowed  to  provide 
10  free  counseling  hours  per  family  and  could  extend  that  service 
provided  there  was  a  case  review  with  the  Director.    Because  of 
the  nature    '  this  program  the  counseling  staff  worked  non-traditional 
hours  which  wrre  inclusive  of  evenings  and  weekend  evenings.  The 
data  revealed  that  the  requests  for  crisis  intervention  services 
were  more  frequent  on  Sunday.  I'riday,  and  Saturday  e\*enings  i.i  that 
sequential  order.    As  a  consequence,  the  project  always  had  at  least 
one  Counselor  on  duty  in  the  Police  department  during  these  evenings 
with  the  ability  to  rcspon..  to  a  Police  Officer  request  for  Clinical 
intervention. 

The  Counselors  experienced  a  variety  of  complex  clinical  cases  rang- 
ing  from  a  situation  where  a  husband  may  have  slapped  his  wife  to  a 
traumatic  encounter  where  both  husband  and  wife  had  to  be  hospital- 
ised.   The  basic  clinical  intervention  assumption  is  that  arrest  is 
not  always  productive  in  these  cases,  simply  because  husbands  usually 
bail  themselves  out  of  incarceration  and  the  family  problems  are 
.  never  resolved t    it  anything,  the  problem  is  expanded  because  of  the 
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additional  financial  burden  placed  upon  the  family*  and  furthermore, 

it  the  case  was  over  litigated  in  court  the  wife  would  have  to 

tostifu  against  her  h>j*band,  which  $*>nt  oftem  tines  is  unlikely, 

Therefore,  the  initial  clinic*!  intervention  wan  to  attempt  to 

find  some  imwertiate  resolution  of  the  violent  altercation  and 

essentially  "put  a  band* id.  on  if",    Often  timez    botfr'inalc  as  well 
i 

as  female  felt  that  they  were  isolated  from  ihe  main  onotion.il  bond 
with  their  spouse  and  as  a  consequence  actsd  this  behavior  out  in 
a  violent  manner.    One  particularly  revealing  theme  that  recurred 
in  these  families  experiencing' domestic  violence  vas  a  clinical 
dynamic  of  deprivation.    Often  times,  these  individuals  had  been 
raised  in  families  whereby  they  had  been  either  physically  or  em- 
otionally deprived,    Consequentally,  they  have  little  tolerance 
tor  stress  and  the  sometimes  ambiguous  nature  of  life.  Unconscious- 
ly they  seek  each  other  out  in  a  bond  of  marriage  which  years  later 
erupts  in  violent  altercations.    The  dynamic  of  this  type  ot  canrr 
unication  is  one  of  verbal  provocation  leading  to  a  culmination  of 
violent  behavior.    While  the  nalv  may  use  his  physical  strength 
in  a  violent  manner,  often  times  a  woman's  verbal  provocation  is  just 
es  emotional  ly  harmful  as  a  man's  fist.    As  a  group  of  Psychologists 
we  feel  that  violences  in  a  family  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice!  erg 
end  as  a  result  often  suggest  family  pathology  as  well  as  psychopatholomy 
within  each  respective  partmor.    These  problems,  of  course,  ^re  very 
comaJ#f""inrf  vary  depending  upon  the  psychocmotional  state  of  the  family. 
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X  cannot  stress  enough  the  need  to  deal  more  effectively  with  famil 
experiencing  violent  altercations ,    Termination  of  the  marital  relation- 
Bhip  often  times  is  not  the  answer  beca  use  without  individual  insight 
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?Xto  t/»**  nature  of  the  problem  the  individual  nn/  rerkirry  only  to  refloat 
the  same*  pattern  of  behavior*    Therefore,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
both  vomM  and  men  become  aware  of  how  they  equally  contribute  to  a 
system  of  interaction  which  culminates  in  violent  discord.    The  nee%ls 
for  stfmctitc  psychotherapeutic  crisis  intervention ,  treatment  of 
psychotherapeutic  nature,  ami  education  are  i-onsiderable  considering 
th*  violence  that  may  he  qoinq  on  behind  closed  doors  which  no  one 
is  aware  of.    Furthermore,  without  effective  intervention  children 
formed  ss  s  union  of  these  marital  relationshi  ps  often  tit+'S  learn 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously  this  type  of  behavior  and  later  in 
life  act  it  out  with  their  own  marital  spouses* 

If  we  ar^o  label  a  villi  ant  in  the  scene  of  violent  ntrital  discord, 
it  miqht  be  society  ttsajjf  for  not  becominy  >jo*mizant%  at  an  earlior 
date  of  thes*'  issutt.    Ihe  need  is  ior  services  tor  both  mrii  and  women 
so  that  carh  can  live  to  the  fullt-st  hunan  potential  arul  be  happy  as 
productive  human  beihgs  rather  than  swallowed  in  a' sea  of  mititjatinq 
guilt,  anxiety,  and  fear  ot  physical  oppression .    In  the  City  of 
Hayward  we  believe  that  wo  have  an  *t*ttroach  that  has  built  a  bridqe 
across  a  chasm  long  lynorrd  and  hni*_*  t/rfc  other  communities  nay  some- 
day follow  this  exanple. 


? 


•KLHNETt!  A.  MhPHITT 

Psychologist 
Director 

Youth  and  I  ami  ly 
Services  Bureau 
Hayward  Police  IX'partnent 
Hayward,  California 
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Senator  Ckanhton.  We  will  now  hear  briefly  from  an  added  witness, 
Sabrinatfili. 

8TATEMEHJ  OF  SABRIHA  HU,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  TWCA 

Ms.  Fill  Good  morning.  Senator.  Thank  yon  wry  much  first  of 
all  for  being  here  listening  to  these  problems.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
and  riiy  statement  will  be  brief. 

As  you  know,  last  year  I  ran  for  the  State  senate.  1 

One  of  the  experiences  consistently  that  occurred  as  I  wa?n  walk- 
ing more  than  100  precincts  that  I  walked,  was  the  pouring  out  of 
the  stories  of  women  to  nie  at  the  door. 

I  would  say  that  of  all  the  topics  that  were  discussed 'on  people's 
mind,  of  course  there  was  busing,  there  were  property  taxes,  there 
was  gun  control,  and  then  the  next  most  often  discussed  problem  was 
that  of  wife,  battering. 

In  fact*  had  some  serious  problems  one  day  in  a  community  where 
a  woman  came  ruhning  out  of  the  house,  near  hysteria.  She  de- 
manded of  me  what  was  I  about  to  do  about  battered  women.  In 
fact  her  husband  was  standing  at  the  hedge  clipping  and  I  could 
.see  that  as  soon  as  I  left  it  was  going  t,o  l>c  even  more  serious. 
^   I  contacted  a  local  city  councilwoman  and  asked  her  to  get  in- 

•  volved  in  the  problem  and  there  was  absolutely  notbfiig  the  woman 
could  do  other  than  offer  her  personal  hospitality  l>ccauso  there  was 
nothing  available. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which  constantly  oc- 
curred, I  have  joined  with  other  memlwrs  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  YWCA,  to  attempt,  to  establish  a  shelter  here  in  Los  Angeles 
City  called  Los  Angeles  Family  Haven. 

One  of  the  efforts  that  we  linve  made  is  to  contact  the  police  in  a 
sensitivity  training  effort.  We  have  discovered  that  as  it  was  just 
mentioned,  the  cop  on  the  Iwat  is  not  sensitive  to  the  problems  of 
women.  Thev  are  conditioned  by  the  same  experience  that  the  gen- 
eral male  role  rn  society  has  assumed.  We  feel  iu  is  particularly  erifci- 

*  cal  due  to  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  these  problems  on  a  daily 
basis.  It  is  imperative  that  money  come  down  to  train  policemen- 
sensitivity  training— to  help  people  in  this  family — violent  family 
situation. 

We  also  feel  that  although  we  ami  other  women  are  very  inter- 
ested in  sensitivity  training  for  police,  that  we  nre  not  capable  of 
iloing  the  job.  We  feel  that  it  would  tx»  necessary  for- other  police 
l>coplc,  ex-police  people  perhaps,  to  get  the  money  to  have  profes- 
sional positions  of  training  their  fellow  police  officers,  T  think  this 
would  m*  more  effective. 

That's  really  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Thank  yon  very  much  for  listening. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  yon  very  much.  Tt  is  very  helpful  to 
hear  from  ypoqniji  we  appreciate  your  testimony. 

We  now  go  to  the  panel  on  law  enforcement  with  Frederick  If 
Samuels,  assistant  unit  ni|MMXffior.  California  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, Parole  and  CoiyfiitYHfity  Services  Division,  Riverside:  ami 
Lina  Soccio,  deputy  probation  officer,  adult  probation,  Ri-ersido 
County. 
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You  may  proceed  in  whir-hover  order  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Samlkls.  1  nm  requesting  that  Ms.  Soccio  precede  me.  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  UNA  SOCCIO,  DEPUTY  PROBATION  OFFICER, 
ADULT  PROBATION,  RIVERSIDE  COUNTY,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. ; 
AND  FREDERICK  H.  SAMUELS,  ASSISTANT  UNIT  SUPERVISOR, 
CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION,  PAROLE  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  DIVISION,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Ms.  Soma  Thank  yoy,  Fred. 

Thank  you.  Senator,  for  allowing  us  to  lie  here. 

I  have  l>ccii  a  deputy  probation  officer  for  5  years  in  Riverside 
County,  and  T  supervise  an  average  caseload  of  00  women,  T  pet 
directly  involved  in  domestic  violence  many  times  and  T  haven't 
seen  any  adequate  solutions  to  date. 

Ideally  our  society  offers  protection  against  Imrlily 'harm  and  de- 
privation of  freedom,  hut  as  pointed  out  today,  the  application  of 
the  law  heroines  ambiguous  when  tne  parties  are  husband  and  wife. 

A  man's  home  is  viewed  as  his  castle.  Police,  district  attorneys, 
and  judges  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

Our  current  criminal  justice  system  is  not  designed  to  .prevent, 
lessen  or  even  discourage  the  practice  of  spouse  abuse;  in  fact,  at 
times  abuse  is  encouraged  by  the  lack  of  negative  consequences  the 
abuser  experiences. 

Onee  .the  abuser  learns  that  without  his  wife's  testimony,  nothing 
will  happen  to  him,  he  hn?  a  license  to  beat  her.  Once  he  makes  this 
correlation,  then  he  is  free  to  do  whatever  he  chooses. 

Family  violence  is  not  going  to  l>e  remedied  by  new  law  enforce- 
ment policies  alone,  or  by  the  courts:  however,  there  arc  some  things 
that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  system. 

First,  1  would  like  to  recommend  that  defense  attorneys  not  be 
allowed  to  call  the  victim  or  witness,  and  intimidate  her  Into  not 
testifying. 

Kecentlv  a  victim  informed  me  that  she  received  a  call  from  an 
aide  in  the  public  defender's  office.  That  aide  warned  her  that  if  she 
did  test  if  v  against  her  husband,  chances  were  good  he  would  go  to 
jail,  and  she  would  be  left  to  fend  for  herself  and  have  to  apply  for 
public  assistance.  • 

So  she  was  being  intimidated  by  the  court  system  into  not  testify- 
ing. That  practice  should  stop. 

Law  enforcement  officers  should  not  discourage  victims  who  at- 
tempt to  make  :i  citizen's  arrest.  Inadvertently  or  knowinglv,  officers 
discourage  victims.  Another  client  related  an  incident  to  me  in  which 
slie  and  her  husband  l>eeanie  involved  in  a  fight.  She  is  a  feisty  little 
character  and  she  tried  to  fight  back.  However,  l>dng  outweighted. 
and  weaker,  she  lost  the  battle.  . 

When  sheriff's  deputies  were  called  out,  the  victim  was  told  that 
if  she  filed  a  complaint  against  her  husband,  then  he  could  also  file 
a  complaint  against  her.  So  she  interpreted  that  to  menu  one  com- 
plaint would  cancel  the  other,  and  nothing  could  be  done. 

T  was  told  bv  a  police  captain  in  our  area,  that  "any  woman  who 
stays  in  a  home  with  a  violent  husband,  who  repeatedly  beats  her, 
has  to  l>e  masochist  ic  and  enjoys  Jjie  l>cat ings." 
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I  think  everybody  here  knows  that  is- not  true,  hut  it  Ms  a  common 
belief.  Peac<*ofEcers  need  to  learn  the  reasons  why  a  wife  might  stay 
with  an  abunvc  husband,  fear,  financial  dcpendance,  no  place  to  go, 
low  self-esteem,  children  needing  their  father,  plus  all  the  societal 
role  concepts  that  keep  a  woman  in  the  home,  and  her  everlasting 
hope  that  this  will  never  hap]>cn  again. 

In  Riverside  County,  a  man  convicted  of  a  crime  related  to  spouse 
abuse,  is  usually  phicfrl  on  court  probation,  thus  he  has  no  probation 
officer.  If  he  does  abuse  the  wife  again  and  she  fails  to  call  the  police, 
this  matter  will  not  be  brought  back  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  thus  no  action  can  be  taken.  • 

I  think  judges  should  adopt  a  policy  of  placing  any  convicted 
spouse  abuser  on  formal  probntion  so  that  a  probation  officer  could 
provide  snrveilhincc  of  the  defendant's  tohavior. 

During  the  past  10  months,  I  have  interviewed  numerous  law 
enforcement  officers,  including  patrolmen,  lieutenants,  captains,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  judges,  private  attorneys,  and  social  service  workers. 
And  the  most  common  feeling  is  the  frustration  they  feel.  All  these 
public  service  workers  feel  frustration;  the  woman  always  returns 
to  the  same  situation,  she  changes  her  mind  about  following  through 
with  a  complaint  and  nothing  ever  happens. 

I  think  everybody  here  understands  why  she  doesn't  follow 
through. 

This  frustration  tends  to  make  nublic  servants  apathetic*  toward 
a  woman  in  need.*They  assume  nothing  will  happen,  she  won't  press 
charges,  and  the  case  will  never  get  to  court,  so  why  put  out  a  lot 
of  effort  now.  The  police  may  be  thinking  they  will  save  the  system 
some  money;  this  woman  probably  won't  go  to  court;  the  case  won't 
l)o  won,  so  why  get  involved.  * 

I  believe  that  if  shelters  are  available  the  woman  will  be  able  to 
regain  her  strength,  she  will  be  able  to  follow  through  with  appro- 
priate actions  and  follow  through  with  court  proceedings.  Then 
things  can  change.. 

Frustration  is  experienced  in  the  district  attorney's  office  also.  If 
they  feel  a  woman  will  testify,  they  will  be  more  willing  to  prose- 
cute her  case. 

It  has  l>ccn  mentioned  and  I  will  repeat  once  again,  that  statistics 
show  that  more  police  officers  are  killed  as  the  result  of  domestic 
*  disturbance  calls  than  any  other  single  call.  Both  parties  are  ex- 
treVnely  anxious  at  that  point;  thev  are  both  emotionally  charged 
and  anything  is  likely  to  happen.  If  the  accused  isn't  hostile  toward 
the  police  officers,  then  the  victim  mny  be.  Thus  it  is  a  delicate  mat- 
ter for  the  police  to  handle. 

Riverside  County  law  enforcement  agencies  are  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing shelter.  Tliey  believe  a  shelter  could  reduce  homicides  and 
police  fatalities  stemming  from  domestic  disturbance  calls.  A  shelter 
would  provide  a  cooling  off  period,  could  avoid  escalation  of  further 
violence  and  may  cm  n  act  as  a  preventative  force. 

Officers  would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  duties  without  the  fear 
of  immediate  retaliation  by  the  husband  ,against  the  wife.  Often 
officers  feel  if  they  do  arrest  the  husband,  the  situation  may  deteri- 
orate even  further  and  could  cause  a  subsequent  beating.  If  the  offi- 
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cer  believes  no  court  action  will  result,  he  mnv  help  her  out  by" mak- 
ing light  of  the  situation, 
The  district  attorney's  office  would  like  to  see  a  shelter.  They  see 
,    victims  who  are  afraid  to  testify  localise  they  are  still  living* with 
their  attacker. 

If  the  victim  lias  a  safe  place  to  stay,  has  the  support  of  gther 
women,  and  can  look  at  her  other  alternative;  she  may  be  more  will- 
ing to  come  into  court  and  testify. 

A  shelter,  coupled  with  the  positive  effects  bf  the  newly  organized 
victim/witness  advocacy  program  such  as  separate  waiting  roonA 
out  of  the  court,  building  so  victims  don't  need  to  Ito  confronted  Jn 
the  corridors  of  tlic  court  with  their  attacker.  -  -  ^ 

Currently  in  Riverside  there  is  no  facility  that  will  house  women 
with  their  children.  The  department  of  public  social  services  is  unable 
to  offer  anything  to  a  woman  in  a  crisis  situation. 

And  as  I  understand  it,  tluj  Federal  Housing  Authority  has  pro- 
visions to  establish  shelter  homes  in  every  area,  however,  local  hous- 
ing authorities  are  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  the  program,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  that  at  the  Federal  level,  the  Federal  Housing 
Adm migration  l>ecf  up  their  enthusiasm  and  instruct  local  offices 
to  get  involved  and  start  aiding  new  and/or  established  shelters. 

That  is  one  thing  the  Federal  Government  could  do. 

I  am  also  a  mender  of  tfie  Kivcrsulc  County  Coalition  for  Alterna- 
tives to  Domestic  Violence.  We  have  l>ccn  in  operation  for  almost  a 
year,  and  work  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Between  July  and  February  of  this  year  we  worked  with  over  75 
women,  with  117  children.  We  have  provided  shelter  for  women  for 
over  90  nights  in  private  homes.  This  is  extremely  risky  and  is  only 
a  stop-gap  measure.  i 

Once  again,  by  proviil  »g  the  victims  of  spousal  abuse,  a  shelter, 
they  are  able  to  look  at  all  the  alternatives  available.  They  can  then 
decide  what  action  to  take;  whether  it  l>e  prosecution,  counseling, 
and /or  divorce. 

Being  a  probation  officer,  i  Vive  seen  how  the  Pc  1000  drug  diver- 
sion program  works  and  I  wo  1  like  to  see  a  similar  program  insti- 
tuted for  wife  l>catcrs. 

Right  now  the  district  attorney  can  stop  criminal  proceedings 
against  someone  convicted  of  a  drug  offense,  allow  them  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  rehabilitation  program.  When  the  program  is  completed, 
f  then  the  charges  may  1h>  (dismissed.  T  think  we.  need' legislation  to 
provide  a  similar  law  for  wife  l>enters.  r 

When  f  came  in  I  provided  you  with  a  copy  of  the  penal  code 
section  which  relates  to  child  abusers.  There  is  a  term  now  that  will 
allow  the  proHTiiting  attorney  to  refer  a  child  l>eater  to  a  public 
social  service  agency  for  counseling  in  lieu  of  prosecution.  T  think 
we  could  do  something  like, that  for  wife  beaters.  A  law  enforcement 
officer  could  refer  a  wife  ljeater  to  a  specific  counseling  program.  If 
Hie  offender  followed  through  with  the  program,  then  no  charges 
would  l>c  tiled.  If  not,  then  the  district  attorney  would  prosecute. 

I  think  educating  the  victims  on  how  the  criminal  justice  system 
works  will  be  l>cncfirial.  Tf  she  understands  how  the  police  operate, 
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what  |x>licies  they  tmisl  nhide  by.  what  t ho  la\\>  are,  and  what  their 
restrictions  are,  she  will  understand  mid  liojiofiilly  won't  feel  the 
police  are  lotting  hor  down.  I  think  most  police  art  very  eager  to* 
help;  they  don't  like  to  see  a  woman  who  has  Ihmmi  beaten  by  her 
husband,  hut  officers  repeatedly  experience  helpless  frustration  and 
get  that  burned  *ut  effect.  Unless  We  ran  offer  a  shelter,  and  get  the 
woman  strong,  enough  to  carry  the  burden  of  solving  the,  problem 
herself,  not  much  wHl  change.  When  she  has  shelter  and  support, 
she  can  then  get  through  the  system.  The  police  will  then  feel  their 
efforts  are  for  a  good  case  and  will  lie  able  to  carry  out  their,  duties  f 
of  protecting  its  citizens.  x 

Thank  you.  0 

(The  material  referred  to,  follows:]  ^ 

.  KxcKKr*  From  Camforma  Penal  Code 

*  «  . 

ItfSab.  [reman  mmpeeted  of  child  ahunc  referred  to  county  *ocial  ncrvicc* 
department  for  coun»clino  in  lieu  of  pronecution.]  (a)  It  Is  the  intent  or  the 
legislature  that  nothing  in  thin  flection  In  intended  to  deprive  n  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  ability  to  prosecute  persons  suspected  of  violating  nny  section 
ot  this  code  in  which  n  minor  is  a  vlctfin  or  en  net  of  abuse  or  neglect  to  the 
fullest  extent  or  the  law  ir  the  prosecuting  attorney  «o  chooses.  • 

(10  In  lieu  or  prosecuting  a  person  suspected  or  violating  nny  section  or  this 
code  In  which  n  minor  is  a  victim  or  nn  net  or  nltase  or  neglect  when  such 
lierfloit  is  referred  to  him  or  her  l»y  the  locnl  police  or  sheriffs  depnHment.  the 
prosecuting  attorney  mny  refer  that  i»crson  to  the  county  qepartment  In  charge 
'  or  nubile  social  services  ror  counseling  and  such  other  services  that  ,the  county 
department  in  charge  or  public  floclnl  services  deems  necessary-  The  prosecuting 
nttorney  shall  seek  the  advice  or  the  county  department  In  charge  of  public 
social  services  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  make  the  referral.  [1077  cl» 
1130  13.1 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  vou  very  much.  *  • 

Mr.  Samuels.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all  the  in- 
formation that  I  have  written;  I  would  rather  make  some  other 
points.  They  probably  will  not  be  made  in  a  nice  smooth,  flowing 
manner, ^because,  listening  to  what  everyone  is  saying,  there  are  some 
things  I  still  think  need  to  be  said  and  about  which  1  foel  strongly. 
*  No.  1,  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  this  society,  and  1  have  to  take 
-  .  issue  when  we  start  talking  about  not  being  nble  to  spend  money  to 
protect  it,  considering  what.we  can  do  with  aid  to  foreign  countries 
and  American  corporations  that  get  into  trouble.  We  cannot  always 
take  a  look#t  cost  when  something  must  bo  done.  The  basic  unit  of 
this  country— the  familv— is  in  trouble,  in  violent  trouble. 

Within  this  unit  is  where  children  arc  first  handled.  This  is  where 
tHcy  get  their  training,  where  they  develop  their  ideas  its  to  "rifcht 
and  "wrong"  Sometimes,  somehow,  we  teach  them  that  love  is 
linked  to  violence.  While  this  is  a  complete  misunderstanding,  chil- 
dren cannot  help  but  arrive  at  this  conclusion  when  they  see  mama 
and  papa  fighting  ferociously  and  seriously,  only  to  say  later  that 
they  love  each  other.  In  such*  circumstances,  among  others,  we  per- 
petuate domestic  uojencc  generationally. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  need  interdiction  at  three,  points. 
"*  One,  we  must  prevent  or.  at  least,  diminish  violence  as  a>  acceptable 

means  of  frustration  management.  Two,  we  must  avoid  escalation  of 
initial  violence  or  minimal  physical  abuse  into  crimes  of  violence  by 
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early  intervention.  Three,  and  perhaps  most  important  in  societal 
terms,  we  must  stop  the  generational  transmission  of  violence  as  an 
appropriate  response  to  conflict,  stress,  and  frustration.  Then*  is 
ample  evidence  that  children  who  witness  violence  in  their  families 
of  orientation  often  go  on  into  their  families  of  procreation  to  be- 
come either  perpetrators  or  victims. 

I  think  also  that  we  spend  large  amounts  of  mone>  treating  the 
offender  and  protecting  his  rights.  We  must  at  least  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  victim. 

Another  major  problem  follows  after  the  victim  is  moved  out  of 
a  house  into  a  shelter,  and  she  then  approaches  welfare  or  any  of  the 
other  social  service  agencies.  The  time  limit  for  response  is  far  too 
long,  and  the  person  applying  for  aid  then  gets  disgusted  and  dis- 
couraged, especially  where  children  are  concerned.  A  woman  cannot 
go  into  welfare  and  get  food  for  her  children,  once  she  is  out  of 
the  house,  that  day;  and*  yet,  the  mother  must  solve  the  problem 
that  day,  not  the  5,  6,  or  more  days  later  that  it  takes  for  processing 
paperwork.  The  same  applies  to  food  stamps.  She  has  an  immediate 
problem,  and  so,  many  times  she  will  elect  to  stay  in  a  negative  sulfa- 
tion in  order  to  protect  her  children.  We  need  to  do  something  about 
that 

My  present  research  concerning  incest  focuses  on  childhood  his- 
tories of  female  inmates  of  State  penitentiaries,  and  my  findings  in- 
dicate a  direct  link  between  both  incest  and  early  exposure  tp  do- 
mestic violence  and  su  sequent  adult  criminal  behavior.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  reasons  thei*  women  get  into  trouble,  commit  crimes  and 
end  up  in  institutions  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  family  violence 
experienced  at  early  ages.  Both  incest  and  physical  violence  are  be- 
trayals of  trust  and  abuses  of  power  relationships;  both  are  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  persons  children  ought  to  be  able  to  trust  and 
who  definitely  are  in  superior  power  positions.  When  they  experience 
or  witness  such  things  children  learn  that  power  determines  what  is 
right.  They  learn  inadvertently  that  power  means  you  do  not  have 
to  manage  your  frustrations.  For  these  reasons,  even  when  they  only 
witness  physical  abuse,  children  are  the  ultimate  victims  of  domestic 
violence. 

One  figure  from  a  mid  western  women's  penal  institution,  indicates 
that  70  percent  of  the  inmates  had  experienced  sexual  abuse  in  their 
childhood.  And  I  think  that  when  we  begin  to  have  victims  respond- 
ing to  such  situations  by  producing  more  violence,  apparently  be- 
cause no  one  protected  them,  then  we  must  do  something  about  that. 

As  to  possible  roles  the  Federal  Government  might  UVr?  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  violence,  there  are  many,  but  I  shoul  1  like  to  men- 
tion only  two  or  three.  Certainly,  if  Federal  assistance  is  made  avail- 
able to  those  involved  in  shelter  or  intervention  efforts,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  local  governments,  I  think  the  level  of  violence 
should  be  reduced.  Availability  of  a  shelter  not  only  provides  direct 
respite,  but  its  very  existence  acts  as  a  symbolic  deterrent;  both 
offenders  and  victims  know  there  isitn  alternative  to  enduring  physi- 
cal abuse. 

Additionally,  although  victim  assistance  programs  arc  developing 
at  lo~al  levels,  they  are  not  enough  arm  not  adequate.  The  Federal 
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Government  should  develop  more  comprehensive  victims  assistance 
programs,  especially  since  the  Constitution  sees  that  we  have  an  all- 
embracing  offenders1  assistance  program.  We  rcplarly  provide  the 
offender  with  a  lawyer  to  protect  him  and  his  rights  if  he  cannot  pay 
for  one.  We  do  not  do  this  for  the  victim.  We  must  become  more 
victim-oriented  and  avoid  "blaming  the  victim." 

Finally  we  must  also  become  more  alert  to  the  effects  of  domestic 
violence,  short  and  long  range.  In  violent  environments,  along  with 
any  other  person  suffering  direct  physical  abuse,  children  arc  also 
victims.  Their  psyches  are  being  damaged :  They  are  learning  things 
we  have  no  intention  of  teaching  them,  but  because  they  are  ob- 
serving, they  are  learning. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Crakstok.  Thank  you,  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Samuels.  One  other  point,  sir.  We  will  have  a  lot  more  de- 
mocracy in  the  home  when  we  take  some  of  the  violence  out. 

Senator  Crakstok.  Yes.  . 

Testimony  submitted  to  us  by  Dr.  Susan  Back  who  as  on  the  next 
panel,  states  that  a  program  on  spouse  abuse  should  not  be  combined 
with  one  on  child  abuse.        .    .  . 

She  further  states  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  has  said  that  the  mere  fact  that  spouse 
abuse  and  child  abuse  seem  to  be  somewhat  related  problems, 
shouldn't  lead  to  the  assumption  that  they  necessarily  should  In- 
treated  together  or  in  the  same  way. 

What  are  your  comments  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Samuels.  In  my  opinion,  Senator,  you  cannot  separate  the 

^Children  in  the  home  watching  their  parents  physically  abuse  each 
other  or  one  parent,  the  other  are  going  to  be  damaged  and  affected 
bv  such  experiences.  I  think  the  child  must  learn  what  is  happening 
and  deserves  an  explanation.  The  parent  accepting  abuse  must  also 
take  a  look  at  what  it  is  doing  to  the  child  if  she  stays  i  i  the  situa- 
tion. The  two  arc  interrelated  and  you  cannot  deal  with  one  without 

dealing  with  the  other.  x     . ,  .  „ 

Senator  Crakstok.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that! 
IVfs  J^OCCIO  I^o» 

Senator  Crakstok.  Who  do  you  agree  with  ? 

Ms.  Soccio.  The  experience  that  I  have  had  with  poli«  officers, 
tells  me  it  is  a  separate  and  different  problem,  however  it  it  were 
going  to  cut  us  out  of  money,  to  say  split  the  problems,  I  would 
sav  then  put  them  together,  but  I  do  see  marital  abuse  as  a  different, 
kind  of  problem.  I  believe  societal  norms  create  wife  abusers,  the 
abuser  needs  to  be  reeducated  about  what  is  permissable  in  this 

I  have  talked  with  abusers  who  have  no  concept  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  weating  a  woman.  1  had  one  man  say— when 
asked  alHMit  whv  he  had  beaten  a  women,  "I  ln-at  her  because  she 
wasn't  keeping  the  house  t-la-an.*4  1  asked  what  he  would  do  if  the 
woman  he  started  living  with  in  Hr  future  didn  t  kee|i  he  house 
e'ean  enough,  or  he  suspected  that  she  w»s  going  out  with  another 
man.  lie  reply  was.  "well.  I  would  lind  out  whether  it  was  really 
true, the:)  I  would  leather." 
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There  was  no  concept  in  his  mind  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  beating  a  woman.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to  address. 
I  don't  think  it's  totally  a  clinical  problem;  rather  it's  the  up^ring- 
ing  had  regarding  attitudes  toward  women.  Some  men  just  don't  see 
anything  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  Samuels.  Senator,  both  Ms.  Soccio  and  I  deal  with  offenders 
after  the  fact.  Most  times  when  I  get  them,  it  has  been  murder. 
When  I  review  the  records,  when  I  take  a  look  at  what  happened  to 
this  type  of  offender  in  his  childhood,  he  often  has  had  the  dual  ex- 
perience of  his  father  ,  beating  him  and  seeing  his  mother  being 
beaten,  because  frequently  there  is  a  spillover  from  spouse  abuse  to 
child  abuse.  And  in  every  such  case  that  I  have  reviewed  or  handled 
there  were  indications  along  the  line  that  something  could  have  l>een 
done  before  the  murder  occurred.  When  I  encounter  the  person, 
he  has  been  in  prison  and  is  now  out  on  parole.  One  ^jinnot  help  but 
feel  that  the  final  act  of  violence  could  have  been  avoided.  There  is 
a  link  somewhere  along  the  line  of  what  happens  when  he  is  youn^, 
and  what  occurs  in  that  house,  with  what  lie  is  going  to  do  to  his 
own  wife  and  children. 

Senator  Cranston.  The  statistics  that  have  been  referred  to  a 
number  of  times  today  indicate  that  police  officere  face  a  great  deal 
of  personal  risk  when  they  go  to  a  home  and  spek  to  intervene  in 
their  domestic  violence  situation.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that 
law  enforcement  officials  have  generally  encouraged  development  of 
programs  designed  to  assist  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  domestic 
violence! 

Ma.  Soccio.  It  is  in  Riverside  County.  They  have  tried  and  they 
want  to  do  something  about  their  probfems.  The  officers  go  out  with 
a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and  the^  arc  met  with  the  reluctance  of  the  vic- 
tim to  help  them.  The  victim  needs  to  help  the  p-  lice  so  the  police 
can  help  her.  Because  she  has  no  place  to  go,  she  can?t  help  the 
police,  thus  the  police  can't  help  the  district  attorney  and  the  whole 
thing  just  fizzles. 

I  have  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  police  department,  yet  T  under- 
stand the  frustration  from  everyone  here  about  the  inadequacies  of 
what  the  police  do.  I  don't  believe  the  fault  lies  with  the  police 
departments. 

Senator  Cranston.  What  they  really  have  to  do,  I  guess,  is  to  try 
to  help;  be  one  of  those  pushing  programs  that  can  be  of  help. 

Ms.  Soccio.  We  do  have  the  support  of  our  local  chief  of  police 
and  all  of  our  law  enforcement  officers. 

Senator  Cranston.  Did  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Yes.  Ms.  Hampton  is  going  to  be  testifving.  and 
she  works  directly  with  law  enforcement  agencies  and  will  shed  a 
little  bit  more  light  on  this,  Senator. 

Senator  Cranston.  In  the  areas  where  shelters  or  other  domestic 
violence  programs  have  been  operating,  what  has  l>ccn  the  relation- 
ship as  far  as  you  know  with  the  police  department? 

Ms.  Soccio,  I  can't  answer  that  because  we  have  no  shelter. 

Senator  Cranston.  Do  you  have  any  experience  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Relationships  with  law  enforcement— sheriff's  and 
police  departments — varied,  according  to  exchanges  of  information 
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with  service  providers.  Vet,  as  a  ptirole  agent  find,  therefore,  a  peace 
officer,  I  know  there  are  times  when  if  there  is  a  refuge  of  any  kind 
the  police  officer  has  the  option  of  not  necessarily  having  to  arrest 
one  party  in  order  to  have  the  other  person  safe.  If  he  can  place  the 
woman  in  a  shelter,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  arrest, 
heighten  hostility  upon  the  offender's  release,  and  start  another  chain 

reaction.  - 

In  this  way  shelters  and  domestic  violence  programs  can  oner 
police  alternatives  unavailable  within  the  present  criminal  justice 
system.  In  turn,  increased  options  can  make  law  enforcement  s  task 
easier,  and  at  the  same  time  the  known  availability  of  shelters  can 
provide  an  avenue  of  assistance  that  need  not  necessarily  involve  the 
police.  This,  then,  should  cut  down  the  number  of  police  calls  for 
such  problems,  and  considered  in  this  light  shelters  and  various  other 
programs  should  be  welcomed  by  the  police.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
tain some  statistical  confirmation  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a  logical 
consequence  of  these  programs.  Such  documentation  and  a  positive 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  service  providers  could  do  much  to  en- 
courage good  relationships  with  law  enforcement. 

Senator  Cranston.  I  presume  when  there  is  a  local  program,  sup- 
port by  the  police  would  oe  very  important? 

Mr.  Samuels.  They  must  support  it.  It  is  essential. 

Senator  Cranston.  How,  in  your  experience,  have  efforts  been 
made  successfully  to  change  the  attitude  of  individual  peace  officers 
who  may  not  understand  the  problem  originally? 

Ms.  Soccio.  I  think  the  officers  who  remain  in  the  field  do  have  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  what's  going  on.  It's  the  officer  who 
has  just  gotten  out  of  the  academy  and  goes  out  on  the  street  who 
doesn't  understand  it.  The  basic  belief  of  people  who  aren  t  aware  of 
the  depth  of  the  problem,  is  that  the  woinen  who  stay,  must  like  to  be 
beaten ;  why  is  she  so  stupid?  Why  docs  she  stay  ?  Look  what  the  man 
has  done  to  her;  why  do?sn't  she  get  out  ?  The  general  public  can  t  see 

past  that.  .  .      ,      , ,.        , , 

I  think  with  a  limited  amount  of  training  the  public  could  be  sen- 
sitized to  the  problem.  But  then  again  if  there  isn't  a  shelter  for  the 
women,  and  they  have  no  place  to  go,  that  same  frustration  is  going 
to  build  within 'the  people  providing  service.  I  know  why  a  ™>man 
stays,  but  it  still  drives  me  crazy  when  I  see  someone  whose  had  naif 
of  their  hair  pulled  out.  black  eyes,  bruises,  they  cant  walk,  and 
yet  they  stay.  _  » 

Senator  Cranston.  What  is  your  explanation  of  why  the  woman 

stflVS  ? 

Ms.  Soccio.  The  fear  of  the  unknown  world  outside  their  home, 
having  no  money.  The  maternal  instinct  comes  out.  If  a  woman  has 
children,  she  is  not  going  to  walk  out  of  the  house,  without  a  place 
to  stay.  Women  have  been  trained  to  be  martyrs  and  sufferers,  and 
will  tnki-  a  heating  for  the  children's  sake  and  thus  she  remains. 

If  we  can  give  her  a  chance/to  look  at  the  alternatives,  I  am  sure 
more  Women  would  be^letpr  change  their  situation. 

Del  Marl  in  said  in  aspm-h  nhout  2  weeks  ago  that  every  center 
she  has  come  in  contact  with,  has  been  filled  as  soon  as  they  get  op- 
.  erational,  withoir  advertising,  and  there  is  a  waiting  list.  The  women 
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do  want  to  get  out;  they  do  want  a  place  to  stay.  But  if  they  don't 

va*ij y  are  going  to  stay  in  an  abu8've  ,l0,n°;  f<>r  the  sake  of 
the  children,  the  fear,  of  the  unknown,  or  not  having  the  money  to 
move. 

Senator  Cranstok.  Thank  you  both  very  much:  you  have  been 
very  helpful. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Soccio  follows :] 
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I  hava  baan  •  Daputy  Probation  Off Icar  in  ftlvaraida  County  for  flva  yaara 
and  auparvlaa  a  caaaload  of  about  90  woaan.    I  hava  baan  directly  involvad 
la  doaaatlc  vlolanca  aany  tlaea  and  hava  aaan  no  adaquata  aolutlon*. 

Idaally  our  aociaty  offara  protactlon  agalnat  bodily  ham  and  deprivation 
of  froedon,  but  In  raallty  tha  application  of  tha  law  bacoaea  aablguoua 
whan  tha  partlaa  ara  huaband  and  wlfa.    A  aan'a  hoae  la  hla  caatla.  Pollca, 
dlatrlct  attorneya  and  Judgaa  haaltata  to  lntaifara  with  tha  aanctlty  of 
tha  Hon*.    Our  currant  criminal  juatlca  ayataa  la  not  daaignad  to  pravant, 
laaaan  or  avan  dlacotiragfc  tha  practlca  of  apouaa  abuaa;  In  fact, at  tlaea 
abuaa  la  encouraged  by  tha  lack  of  nogotlvo  conaaquancaa  tha  abuaar  experiencee. 
Onca  tha  abuaar  laarna  that  nothing  will  happan  to  hla  If  hla  wife  rafuaaa 
to  teetlfy,  It  bacoaaa  hla  llcanaa  to  contlnua  hla  abuaa.    Faally  vlolanca 
la  not  going  to  ba  ramadlad  by  new  lav  onforceaent  pollclaa  alona  or  by  tha 
Courta;  however  ao:a  changaa  could  laprovo  tha  ayataa: 

Dafaaaa  attornaya  ahould  not  ba  el loved  to  call  tha  vlctla/wltneee  and 
lntialdata  har  Into  oot  teetlfylng.    Meant ly  a  vlctla  In^oraed  aa  that 
ana  racalvad  a  call  froa  an  olatlo  tha  offlca  of  tha  public  defender. 
Tha  aiatwarnad  tha  vlctla  that  If  aha  taatifitd  agalnat  har  huaband  and 
ba  want  to  Jail  aha  would  hava  t*  apa>y  for  Waif ara  .aaalatanca  to  eurvlve. 
Law  aaforcaaant  of flcara  ahould  not  "dlecourege"  vlctlaa  who  attaapt  to 
mmhm  «  cltlsede  erreet .    Inadvartant ly  or  knowingly  offlcara  dlacouraga  , 

m 

vlctlaa.    A  cllant  ralatad  an  Incldant  In  which  aha  waa  baatan  by  har 
huaband.    Tba  cllant  triad  to  fight  back,  but  balng  outwalghad  and  weeker, 
aha  loat.    Tha  offlcara  who  vara  celled  to  tha  ecene  told  tha  vlctla  that 
If  aha  fllad  a  coaplolnt,  har  huaband  would  alao  flla  a  coaploln*..  Thla 


led    the  victim  Co  believe  thet  one  complaint  "cancelled"  the  other  and 

chaz  notulog  couJj  b**  dona  Co  halp  hart 
X  have  bean  told  by  a  police  captain  that  "ANY  WOMAN  WHO  STAYS  IN  A  HOME 
WiH  A  VIOLENT  HUSBAND,  WHO  REPEATEDLY  3EATS  HER, HAS  TO  BE  MASOCHISTIC  AND 
ENJOYS  THE  BEATINGS."    Thie  le  e  commca  belief,  end  I  feel  it  ehould  be  mandatory 
that  aU  pence  efffctre  be  provided  traiulug  to  include  the  reeeone  e  wife 
remain*  In  e  violent  attMatlon*.  fftar,  financial  dependence,  no  rUce  »o  |o, 
very  low  eel f •*» teem ,  children  oeed  their  father,  aocletel  role  concepto, 
promloee  Irom  the  obuaer  that  he  will  never  beat  her  again  and  the  everleatlng 
hope  that  it  will  never  happen  again. 

In  Rlveraida  County  e  van  convicted  of  e  crime  releted  to  epouoo  abuao  uaually 
la  pieced  on  Court  Probetlon,  (without  a  probetlon  of Clear).    Judge*  ehould 
adopt  a  policy  of  piecing  t'tivlcted  epouee  ebueere  on  formal  probetlon  eo  thet 
e  Probotldh  Officer  could  provide  aurvalllence  of  the  defendants  behevlor.  ^ 
During  the  peat  10  montha  I  heve  interviewed  numerouo  law  enforcement  offlcere, 
Including  patrolmen,  lleutenente,  daptuty  dlatrlct  ettorneye,  Judgeo,  ee  well 
ee  private  attomaya  add  aoclol-  aervlce  worker a,    I  have  found  that  the  soot 
common  faolln*  for  thoee  who  work  with  the  vie tie*  of  domeetlc  violence  le 
FRUSTRATION.      "  TH^  WOMAN  ALWAYS  RETURNS  TO  THE  SAME  SITUATION!    SHE  CHANGES 
NEE  MIND  A  BOLT  FOLLOWING  THROUGH  WITH  A  COMPLAINT,  AND  NOTHING  CHANCES." 
Thie  t rue tret  ion  tende  to  make  public  aervente  epethetlc  towerd  e  woman  in 
need.    They  aaeume  thet  "nothing  will  happen,  one  won't  preee  char gee,  the 
ceee  will  never  get  to  court,  eo  why  put  out  e  lot  of  effort  now!"  Thie 
attitude  le  eleu  prmvelent  with  privet*  ettorneye  hendllng  divorce  caaae. 
If  offlcere  mod  dletrlct  ettorneye  believed  there  wee  e  chence  thet  the  ceee 
would  get  to  court  they  would  probebly  be  more  effective  in  handling  thie 
delicate  oltuotlcn. 
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.Statistics  show  that  more  police  officers  ere  killed  ee  the  result  of  domestic, 
disturb** ceStfl Is  then  any  other  single  call*    Both  parties  ere  extremely  enxlous 
and  emotionally  charged  et  the  tine.    If  the  eccusedxisn't  hostile  towerde  the 
officers,  the  victlsi  say  be. 

Riverside  County,  lav  enforcement  agencies  sre  in  fevor  of  establishing  shelter 
for  domestic  violence  victims.    They  believe  thet  it  could  reduce  homicides  end 
police  fetelltlea  ate**^  from  domestic  dleturbence  calie.    A  shelter  coulo 
provide  e  cooling  off  period  end  avoid  the  escalation  of  further  violence  and 
eve* 'set  ee  e  preventative  force.    Offlcere  could  carry  out  their  dutlee  without 
fee*  of  immediate  retaliation  by  the  husband  agelnet  the  wife.    Offlcere  often 
feel  thet  if  they  errest  e  husband  the  sltuetlon  will  deteriorate  even  further 
and  may  cauee  a  aubaequent  beating. 

Tha  Diatrict  Attorney's  offic*  in  Riverside  elao  eete  e  need  for  e  ehelter. 
Victims  ere  often  efreid  to  testify  beceuse  they  are  still  living  with  their 
attacker.    If  the  victim  hea  a  aafe  piece  to  atey  and  the  support  of  others,  she 
mill  be  sore  willing  to  testify.    A  shelter,  coupled  with  the  positive  effecte  of 
tha  newly  organised  victim/witness  sdvocscy  program,  ehould  ultimately  bring 
mora  caaea  into  Court* 

Currently  Riverains  County  hea  no  facility  that  will  houae  women  with  CHILDREN. 
Tha  t^pertment  of  Fcblic  Sociel  Servicea  is  unable  to  offer  edeq  uate  aaaletence 
to  a  women  In  e  crlala  altuetlon. 
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I  mi  member  of  the  Rlverelde  County  Coalition  for  Alternatives  to  Domett ic 
Violence.    Our  group  wet  formed  almost  a  year  ago  after  Senetor  Robert  Fret ley 
•poke  to  our  coaanmlty  ebout  Senete  Bill  91.    Thle  bill  ellows  money  to  build 
four  to  els  eheltere  that  will  be  celled  Domestic  Violence  Project  Csntoro. 
Theee  Centere  will  provide  shelter  for  women  end  their  children,  trensportetion, 
counseling,  referrele  for  medlcel  end  legel  help,  e  24  hour  swltchboerd  end 
'Drop- In"  Centere  for  thoss  who  do  not  wish  to  leeve  the  home  yet,  but  may  Just 
went  Information  or  eomeone  skilled  end  sympethetlc  to  telk  to* 


Two  community  meetings  were  held  by  the  Rlverelde  County  Mentel  Health  Advisory 
Board  to  essess  the  problem  end  to  determine  If  there  were  existing  solutions 
evelleble  within  the  County*    Members  preeent  volunteered  to  lnveetlgete  such 
srsss  ee  mentel  heelth  services,  law  enforcement  end  legel  services,  community 
educetlon,  volunteer  workers  evelleble,  end  reseerch.    It  become  lmmedletely 
epperent  thet  e  shelter. home  wes  necessery.    Volunteers  were  orgenlted,  end 
between  July  end  October  of  1977  we  were  contected  by  over  30  women  with  over 
39  children*    We  heve  sheltered  women  for  over  72  nights  In  prlvete  homee  of 
volunteer  citizens  who  were  willing  to  teke  women  In  for  their  sefety  from  1 
or  2  nights,  to  2  weeks*    Obviously  this  Is  e  greet  responsibility  for  the 
volunteers,  time  coasumii.e,  end  disruptive  to  their  own  family  life*    We  know 
this  Is  e  temporary  "stop-gep"  meesure  end  that  most  of  theee  victims  need  e 
longer  etay  to  calm  down  from  the  trauma,  to  exemlno  their  future  elternetlves 
end  reeources*    By  providing  the  victims  of  spousel  ebuse  e  temporery  shelter, 
end  emotlonel  support,  we  eneble  her  to  look  et  ALL  the  elternetivee  evelleble 
to  her  BEFORE  aha  la  forced  to  decide  whet  ectlon  to  teke;  e.g.,  femlly  counseling, 
prosecution,  dissolution  or  seperetlon.    With  the  support  of  e  shelter  the  victim 
can  rageln  her  atrength  and  decision  making  cepebllltles  end  thus  "follow  through 
with  epproprlete  ectlons."     Our  Coelition  hes  the  support  of  the  Rlverelde 


County  toard  of  Supervleora;  in  addition,  ovtr  15  agenciea  (both  public  and 
private)  have  expreaaed  tho  need  for  •  ahelter  hoot  in  our  county  and  novo 
given  thoir  uoaoImui  support  to  our  efforte  to  eeteblleh  aane. 

1  can  not  give  you  etetietlce  on  tho  nunbar  of  donoatic  violanco  calla  racaivad  • 
by  tha  tivaraida  County  lav  enforcement  agenciea,  however,  an  aatlmata  fron  a 
daputy  diatrioc  attomay  In  charga  of  Riverelde  Municipal  Court  caaaa  claina 
that  MOT  HORI  THAN  25  CASES  A  TEAM  GET  TO  TRIAL  AMD  ARE  CONVICTED  OF  273(d) 
F.C.,  WIFE  BEATING.    Of  thoaa  caaaa,  noat  ara  MOT  place*  on  auparvlaad  probation. 
It  atanda  to  raaaon  that  if  tha  victin  rafuaaa  to  teetlfy,  tha  accuaad  will  not 
ba  convictad  of  a  crime. 

laing  a  Probation  Officer,  I  hava  aaan  how  tha  F.C.  1000  drug  dlvaralon  program 
worke  and  faal  a  ainilar  program  could  ba  ueed  with  wifa  baatara.    Sactlon  1300 
of  tha  Penal  Coda  allowa  tha  Diatrict  Attomay  to  atop  criminal  procaadlnga 
agalnat  a  paraon  accuaad  of  cartaln  drug  offanaaa.    By  auapandlng  criminal  pro- 
ceedlnge,  tha  accuaad  need  not  antar  a  guilty  plaa  and  thara  la  no  trial. 
Xnataad  tha  accuaad  la  rafarrad  to  an  educational,  rahabllltation  or  treatment 
program.    Upon  tha  auccaaaful  completion  of  tha  daalgnatad  program,  tha  diatrict 
attoraay  will  diamtaa  criminal  chargaa.    1  would  Ilka  to  aaa  a  ainilar  UW  in 
California  for  tha  dafandanta  accuaad  of  crimaa  ralatad  to  domaatlc  violence, 
Thia  procadura  would  aliminata  tha  naad  to  hava  tha  victim  taatlfy  agalnat  har 
huaband;  it  would  alao  glva  tha  offandar  tha  opportunity  to  altar  hla  violant 
bahavior  by  attending  an  educational  or  clinical  program. 

Va  believe  that  if  the  victim  underatanda  how  the  criminal  juatlce  ayatam  worke, 
aha  will  be  more  willing  to  proceed  through  it.  Thua  cur  Coalition  haa  compiled 
a  bl-llagual  handbook  for  tha  victim,  which  Indudeat 

a.  law  enforcement  arreat  policlee  and  procedure*, 

b.  how  tha  diatrict  ettornoy'a  office  opperatea,  and  how  victim  can  helpt 

c .  a tape  the  victim  naad a  to  take  to  aid  tha  ayatam, 


f      d.     obstsclss  to  bo  aware  of  and  how  to  got  around  thai 


«.     description  of  oil  court  eppeerencee  ond  when  oho  noodo  to  bo 
preeeet,  1  \ 

f .  explanation  oo  eentenclng  procedures  ood  probation, 

g.  where  ood  how  to  got  eeeiitance  *ith  civil  actions,  ond  o 
description  of  earns, 

fa.     where  to  go  for  counseling, 

1.     bov  to  sp<  \y  for  Jobs,  ototo  old,  job  training,  otc. 


In  closing,  I  aust  strongly  oncourogo  oil  California  ond  Podorol  legislators 
to  toko  tho  problos  of  domestic  violence  eerlouely  ond  to  inltlsts  opproprioto 
actions  neceeeary  to  alleviate  tho  problos.       Firat,  ellecete  additional  fundo 
to  ootobliob  oholtor  homos.    Socond,  reevaluate  sxlstlng  lava  rolotod  to  spousal 
abuoo,  and  submit  approprloto  change e. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  mo  tho  opporunlty  to  opook. 

Sincsroly , 


Mre.  Lino  Socclo 
Doputy  Probation  Off icor 
Rlvoroldo,  Celif. 
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Senator  Cranhton.  Now  we  have  the  panel  on  research— Dr.  Susan 
Malone  Back,  direct  of,  HEW  services  to  battered  women  project  of 
Denver,  Colo.;  Marilynne  Brandon  Hampton,  sociologist,  IJC  River- 
side, president  of  Riverside  County  Coalition  for  Alternatives  to 
Domestic  Violence;  und  Dr.  Barbara  Star*  School  of  Social  Work, 

use. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SUSAN  MALONE  BACK,  PH.D.,  DIRECTOR,  HEW 
SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  PROJECT,  DgHYEB,  COLO. ; 
MARILYNNE  BRANDON  HAMPTON,  SOCIOLOGIST,  UNIVERSITY 
OP  CALIFORNIA,  RIVERSIDE,  PRESIDENT,  RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 
COALITION  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE, 
RIVERSIDE,  CALIF.;  ANL  BARBARA  STAR,  PH.D.,  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Dr.  Back.  I  am  Dr,  Susan  Malone  Back.  I  am  employed  by  the 
Colorado  Association  for  Aid  to  Battered  Women— OAABW. 

We  have  a  grant  from  HEW  to  do  a  national  study  of  services  to 
battered  women,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  to  the  State 
of  California  today  to  present  a  point  of  view  from  another  State. 

In  our  study  we  have  located  approximately  500  shelters  or  alter- 
nate services  to  battered  women,  znd  we  have  sent  them  all  o  ques- 
tionnaire. From  this  questionnaire  we  are  going  to  choose  eight 
representative  centers  which  we  will  study  in  depth. 

What  we  are  hoping  to  find  are  shelters  that  have  alternative  fund- 
ing sources  and  alternative  service  delivery  programs.  And  from  this 
we  are  going  to  write  a  monograph  which  will  be  of  use  to  projects 
getting  started  around  the  country.  The  monograph  will  provide 
ideas  on  funding,  staffing,  service  delivery,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  result  of  doing  this  study  I  have  come  in  contact  with  people 
all  over  the  country,  and  have  some  recommendations  that  I  would 
like  to  make  today. 

First  of  all,  we  hope  that  whatever  program  is  established  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  will  take  into  consideration  the  results  of 
the  study  we  are  currently  doing.  It  would  be  a  waste  for  the  study 
to  be  done  and  th-^i  to  be  forgotten  and  for  research  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  duplicate  the  services  we  have  already  done. 

Second,  I  see  a  tremendous  need  for  cooperation  01  services  among 
g  /eminent  agenc;  r  and  other  program?.  There  are  a  number  of 
p Tarns  that  have  repressed  an  interest  in  battered  women.  Pri- 
marily, of  course,  KEw  has  expressed  an  interest  in  funding  our 
grant  But  the*v  aic  a^o  people  in  HUP  who  are  interested;  CETA 
has  provided  sorm  services  in  this  area;  \  ^  \A  has  funded  projects; 
Community  .Services  ?  dministraiian  is  locking  into  programs  and 
so  forth. 

Legislation  should  mandate  that  all  of  those  programs  get  together. 

For  r<urnple.  TJ;AA  ca>>  help  by  funding  some  training  programs 
for  the  poHce,  There  are  some  training  programs  that  are  currently 
in  ute. ;  nowrvT  they  are  very  stereotyped.  They  present  the  typical 
situation  u  the  wife  being  the  na£^n£'  female  who  precipitated  the 
incident.. 

j  \ 
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LEAA  has  already  funded  a  project  which  will  result  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  national  directory  of  services  to  battered  women.  I  nave 
cooperated  with  them  in  helping  to  eliminate  any  duplication  of  ef- 
fort with  the  CAABW  project. 

Another  source  of  cooperation  is  HUD,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
several  persons  here  today  have  mentioned  HUD  programs.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  HUD's  role  in  services  for  battered  women. 

There  are  a  number  of  HUD  programs  that  potentially  arc  avail- 
able to  bettered  women,  but  the  battered  women  are  not  receiving 
these  programs.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  shelters  and  the 
women  are  not  aware  of  all  the  programs;  and  second,  the  programs 
themselves  are  ambiguous.  The  regulations  are  written  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  clearly  specify  battered  women  as  recipients 
of  services. 

I  recommend  that  HUD  change  its  regulations  to  spell  out  that 
battered  women  are  eligible. 

Om  program  that  is  appropriate  is  thv  community  dewlopmVnt 
block  program  whereby  buildings  can  bo  renovated  and  used  for 
emergency  shelter  purposes. 

Right  now  we  find  that  possibly  two  or  three  projects  around  the 
country  have  qualified  for  these  services.  As  you  know,  the  program 
goes  through  local  governments,  and  the  local  governments  interpret 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  provide  the  funds  for  battered 
women. 

Another  program  is  the  rent  subsidy  program  by  which  wee 
women  are  out  of  the  shelter,  they  can  find  housing  on  their  own  and 
be  subsidized  in  the  cost  of  that  housing. 

Here  again  the  regulations  do  not  consider  the  battered  woman's 
plight.  Eligibility  for  this  program  is  based  upon  the  family  income, 
not  on  the  woman's  income.  Or  course,  the  husband  is  often  making 
an  adequate  salary,  while  the  woman  is  not.  HUD  has  to  be  flexible 
in  establishing  eligibility  for  this  program. 

Another  program  is  the  housing  program  itself  whereby  Federal 
housing  is  available  to  families.  Again,  if  the  husband's  income  is 
considered,  the  woman  very  often  will  not  t>c  eligible. 

Another  program  that  could  be  incorporated,  is  FHA.  When 
mortgages  are  foreclosed  on  FHA  homes  and  the  home  goes  back  to 
the  city,  perhaps  the  city  could  donate  the  home  to  a  local  shelter 
program.  » 

There  is  also  room  for  cooperation  with  the  Defense  Department. 
The  Pentagon  has  been  able  to  refer  inr  to  only  one  shelter  on  a 
military  base;  that  is  located  at  Fort  Campbell  in  Kentucky. 

I  understand  that  right  now  women  who  are  on  military  bases 
who  are  being  abused,  have  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  the  chaplain. 
There  is  no  specific  service  for  battered  women  in  most  circum- 
stances. 

I  recommend  that  military  personnel  be  educated  as  to  the  needs 
for  battered  women.  Also  I  recommend  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment funding  be  appropriated  to  set  up  shelters  either  on  the  base 
itself,  or  adjacent  to  the  base.  Right  now  there  are  some  local  pro- 
grams that  are  serving  the  military  population,  but  they  arc  not 
getting  any  assistance  from  the  military  itself. 
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Veterans'  Administration  personnel  should  also  be  educated  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  battered  women.  Sonw  women  go  to  VA  pro- 
grams seeking  assistance  and  no  one  there  knows  how  to  help  them. 

The  cooperative  effort  I  am  advocating  should  also  include  pro- 

5 rams  dealing  with  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  alcoholism  and 
rug  abuse.  .#  ^ 

Many  people  claim  that  alcoholism  is  related  to  wife  abuse  and 
believe  that,  if  we  provide  alcohol  programs,  this  will  help  eliminate 
wife  abuse.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  some  cases  these  alco- 
hol treatment  programs  actually  may  be  causing  domestic  violence. 
When  a  person  goes  intoJbis  type  of  treatment  program,  they  un- 
dergo some  very  frustraWg  experiences,  of  which  aversivc  condi- 
tioning is  one.  We  have  some  indication  that  some  recipients  of  this 
treatment  will  go  home  and  take  out  their  frustration  on  the  family. 

I  recommend  that  people,  working  in  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse, 
be  educated  as  to  the  dynamics  of  the  batterinc  relationship  and  the- 
effeet  of  the  treatment  on  the  battering  relationship. 

I  also  recommend  that  people  working  in  the  shelters  be  aware  of 
these  alcohol  programs  and  what  the  consequences  of  the  alcohol  pro- 
grams might  be  to  the  families  of  persons  undergoing  treatment. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  cooperation,  I  recommend  that  there  be 
on  advisory  board  established  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  all  these  different  programs.  On  this  board  there  should  be 
representatives  from  the  Community  Services  Administration,^  and 
from  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Justice,  Labor,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  including  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

My  third  recommendation  is  similar  to  that  of  Senator  Presley  s 
suggestion  that  moneys  be  provided  to  existing  services  to  battered 
spouses  rather  than  setting  up  demonstration  proiect3  for  study. 

I  do  think  we  need  some  demonstration  project 3  in  the  areas  that 
are  not  being  presently  served.  For  example,  I  know  that  in  many  of 
the  rural  areas  there  are  no  services  available  to  women,  so  perhaps 
here  we  could  set  up  some  demonstration  projects.  Other  than  that, 
we  should  just  fund  shelters  that  arc  already  in  existence. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  in  funding  these  programs,  let's 
not  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  them  after  only  1 year.  Many  pro- 
grams have  to  reapply  year  after  year  for  funding  Even  if  they  were 
told  they  could  have  the  funding'for  3  years,  they  would  have  to  re- 
submit an  application  on  a  competitive  basis  each  year,  and  T  think 
this  is  unnecessary.  Certainly  we  can  evaluate  them  on  a  yearly  basis, 
but  they  should  not  have  to* go  through  this  competitive  application 
process. 

I  also  recommend  that  there  1*  some  ongoing  research  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  treatment  alternatives  and  Government 
policies. 

I  understand  that  many  people  an*  opposed  to  research  at  this 
point  and  I  am  certainly  opposed  to  academic,  esoteric  research  being 
sponsored  by  this  legislation.  However,  there  are  certain  types  of 
research  that  can  be  verv  useful  right  now. 

For  example,  we  need  to  find  out  what  are  the  statutes  in  all  50 
States  pertaining  to  domestic  violence  and  in  what  ways  do  these 
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statutes  facilitate  or  inhibit  the  victim's  rights.  LEA  A  could  possibly 
support  this  type  of  study.  v 

I  can  tell  you  that  in  Colorado  x*v  hold  up  your  California  legisla- 
tion as  a  model  for  what  we  would  like  to  have  in  Colorado.  The 
Colorado  Association  for  Aid  to  Battered  Women  has  written  a  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  legislature.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, ifras  totally  watered  down  in  committee.  It  is  now  practically 
useless  and  we  are  now  going  to  have  to  kill  it  if  possible. 

J  think  an  awareness  needs  to  be  developed  of  the .^totytes  through--, 
out  the  country  and  their  effectiveness.  ^     \   ^ , 

It  is  also  clear  that  HEW  appropriations  are~nkver  going  to  be. 
able  to  fund  these  programs  forever  and  to  an  adequate  extent.  What  fc 
we  might  have  in  the  future  are  some  health  insurance  programs  v 
which  will  be  able  to  prfy  for  services. 

If  shelters  are  going  to  qualify  for  some  of  thoseN  services,  have 
to  show  that  the  methods  are  beneficial.  We  need  to  do  reSear^to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  services  and  to  esta^ish 
accreditation  standards.  It  would  be  valuable  to  do  this  researcli  now. 
before  health  insurance  legislation  is  passed  and  shelters  are  over- 
.looked.  rv  - 

Research  is  also  needed  on  the  preverffion  of  domestic  violence.  Re- 
lated  to  this  is  the  topic  of  child  abuse.  Th&re  are  some  people  work- 
ing in  child  abuse  who  say  that  if  we  eliminate  child  abuse,  this  will 
eventually*  solve  the  problem' of  wife  beatin^The  preventive  meas- 
ures for  wife  beating  must  go  beyond  that.^ye  cannot  satisfy  our- 
selves with  simply  relegating  wife  beating  to  the  area  of  child  abuse. 

I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  preventiVr  techniques  beyond 
the  treatment  of  child  abuse.  For  example,  a  media  campaign  is 
needed  to  educate  the  public  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  wife  abuse. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  a  procrram  for  battered 
woipen  lie  established  within  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices in  HEW,  under  the  condition  that  Qther  agencies  become  in- 
volved in  the  cooperative  effort.  I  do  not  necessarily  think  that  the 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  is  the  place  to  put 
the  proST*™  riffht  now.  That  procrram  is  really  geared  up  for  direct 
services  that  are  already  established  We  are  now  in  a  phase  where 
we  are  still  trying  to  develop  government  policy  and  we  are  trying 
to  evaluate  these  new  programs  that  are  being  instituted. 

It  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  place  the  program  within  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services  because  that  office  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  cross  cutting  of  service-  " toss  agencies  and  for  evalua- 
tive research. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Craxstov.  Thanks  for  cominir  so  far  to  our  hearing. 

Dr.  Star.  Good  mornir  g.  Senator.  Thank  yon  for  inviting  me  here. 

My  name  is  Dr.  Barbara  Stari  T  am  on  facultv  with  the  school  of 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

I  am  also  a"meml>er  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Coalition  on  Battered  Women.  s 

For  the  past  2  years  T  have  been  conducting  research  in  the  area 
of  family  violence  in  general,  and  on  wife  battering  in  particular. 
The  research  involves  using  personality  tests  and  interviews  to  un- 
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dei-stand  the  psychological  and  socioculturul  factors  affecting  the 
victim,  the  spouse,  the  marital  relationship  and  the  children. 

During  the  course  of  the  research  1  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
lest  and/or  to  interview  over  KM)  women  and  several  husbands.  Some 
of  the  research  findings  hold  implications  for  social  policy  as  well  as 
human  service  development. 

V  To  summarize  briefly,  some  of  the  findings  revealed  that  first  of  all, 
neither  the  assaulter  nor  the  victim  tended  to  be  mentally  ill.  Violence 
is  not  an  act  of  a  psychotic  mind,  rather  it  is  an  iutegral  part  of 
family  interaction,  and  is  perceived  as  a  legitimate  means  for  dis- 
charging frustrations  or  resolving  conflicts. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  women,  but  dost*  to  fit)  percent  of  the  men, 
grew  up  in  a  family  environment  where  they  witnessed  or  experi- 
enced violent.  Violence  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  it  tends  to  be  more  of  a  function  of  the  men's  upbringing,  than  of 
the  women's.   '■  , 

Psychologically,  the  women  are  not  masochistic,  or  excessively  de- 
pendent. Personality  tests  reveal  they  are  passive,  and  interviews 
reveal  they  possess  very  low  self-esteem.  Together,  these  factors  create 
the  ideal  victim.  The  women  do  not  enter  the  relatiohship  expecting 
or  believing  they  deserve  punishment.  Their  low  sense  of  self-esteem 
leads  them  to  assume  the  rO^pDnsibility  for  problems  in  the  marriage. 
And  their  passivity  prevents  them  from  taking  action  on  their  own 

behalf.  « 

As  a  marital  unit,  men  und  women  tend  to  be  socially  isolated.  Most 
do  not  belong  to  clubs  or  organizations.  They  have  tew  friends  and 
maintain  limited  ties  v  ith  relatives.  Thev  have  no  social  or  communi- 
ty support  system  fron  which  to  learn  alternate  ways  of  dealing  with 
problems  or  feelings. 

Another  finding  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  men  and  women 
both  remain  in  violent  situations  localise  there  are  so  few  alterna- 
tives available  that  promote  change.  As  we  have  heard  here,  there  are 
not  many  shelters  where  victims  and  children  ran  find  refuge.  Finan- 
cial arid  legal  support  for  victims  are  limited.  Maity  agency  workers 
do  not  understand  the  fears  and  emotional  needs  of  the  victims  or  the 
marital  unit.  There  are  no  programs  for  tlte  assaulters. 

Several  types  of  changes  of  both  the  macro  and  micro  level  are 
indicated  if  we  hope  to  combat  the  effects  of  domestic  violence.  Some 
of  the  solutions  that  I  advocate  woirtcl  include  :  . 

1.  Nationwide  reporting  lawsa.milar  to  the  ones  developed  for  child 

abuse.  •  ,  w 

2.  Laws  that  permit  alternatives  other  than  divorce  <  jail.  Women 
want  protection;  not  necessarily  permanent  separation.  We  need  aji 
intermediary  step  that  bridges  the  gap  between  no  legal  action  and 
pressing  cnminal  charges  which  result  in  imprisonment. 

3.  P»  b1v  ediintion  to  make  people  aware  of  the  problem,  its  causes 
and  solution,  InsTviec  training,  programs  for  police  and  mental 
health  professional*.  .  . 

4  Reading  the  victims  their,  rights.  Clearly  telling  the  women  the 
legal  alternatives  available  to  them;  providing  an  advocate,  usually  a 
paraprofessional  person,  who  will  help  them  through  the  criminal 
justice  process  if  they  choose  to  press  charges. 
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q^T>.  Toll-free  hotline  services  to  offer  information  ami  crisis  counseling 
Tor  both  the  victims  and  the  assaulters. 

6.  Mandatory  treatment  for  assaulters  including  medical  and  emo- 
tional counseling  that  produces  -better  impulse  control. 
,  7.  Housing;  more  shelters  for  Women  and  their  children  during 
times  of  crisis,  and  safe  places  to  live  once  they  lejive  the  shelter,  if 
they  decide  not  to  return  tc*thc  spouse. 

,  8,  A  community  support  n^|||ork  of  agencies  who  are  concerned 
with  various  aspects  of  domestic^Wcnc*  to  insure  continuity  of  care 
for  the  victims.  '    /  ^ 

9.  And  finally*  I  think  that  we  need  a  coalition  of  community  agen- 
cies and  interested  lay  persons  to  offer  a  base  for  sharing  ideas,  con- 
ducting research,  disseminating  information,  providing  community 
education,  and  supporting  needed  legislation. 

Obviously  these  changes  require  more  than  verbal  affirmation.  Any 
system  of  viable  service  must  rest  on-  a  foundation  of  financial  se- 
curity. The  first  step  then  involves  appropriating  adequate  funding 
to  ensure  physical  as  well  as  moral  commitment. 

Thank  you.  f 

Senator  Craxstof.  Thank  you,  very,  very,  much.  It  \Vas  very 
interesting. 

Ms.  Hampton.  My  presentation  will  be  stfmewkftt  disjointed  be- 
cause several  points  have  arisen  during  this  testimony -that  W^rrantf 
some  comment.  As  in  many  instances  these  arc  responses  or  supple^ 
mentary  remarks,  they  will  not  form  a  coherent  whole. 

S\t  the  outset  I  should  note,  that  I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  and 
sociologist  at  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Riverside  County  Coalition  for  Alternatives  to 
Domestic  Violence.  This  dual  role  has  provided  an  advantagoohs 
position  from  which  to  research  and  from  which  to  observe  tiie  inter- 
action of  service-providers  with  the  community  nad  ite  various 
elements. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  felony  wife-beating  law  we  have  in 
the  State  of  California,  often  cited  as  a  model,  the  law  itself  simply 
does  not  solve  many  of  the  problems.  Most  often,  even  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  an  arrest  should  be  made  under  273(d)  P.C.*- 
felony  wife-beating — police  have  booked  the  case  as  a  misdemeanor 
because  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  conviction  on  a  misdemeanor. 

Next*  I  feel  an  obligation  to  say  that  wlfile  the  literature  is  replete 
with  references  to  antagonistic  law  enforcement  responses  in  the  area 
of  domestic  violence,  we  have  had  extremely  go, A  fortune  with'law 
enforcement  in  Riverside  County.  This  is  not  to  say  .that  this  his- 
torically has  always  been  the  case  or  even  that  we  doViot  now  en- 
counter occasional  hostility  on  the  part  of  individuals.  What  requires 
.  emphasis  js  that  a  positive  relationship  has  beer\  developed  by  the 
coalition  with  all  facets  of  the  .criminal  iustfee  system,  that  negative 
responses  generally  reflec^only  individual  biases  and  not  department- 
al, policies,  and  that  by  cooperative  community  effort  where  necessary 
we  have  been  able  to  effect  policy  change. 

Riverside  County  has  just  instituted  a  new  system"  for  gathering 
statistics,  and  this  promises  to  deliver  far  more  refined  information  in 
the  area  of  domestic  violence  than* has  previously  been  available.  The* 
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county  has  17  cities  with  U  police  departments;  the  sheriff  is  respon- 
sible for  unincorporated  areas  and  six  contract  cities.  As  of  January 
4  this  year,  all  police  and  sheriff's  report  forms, have  been  standard- 
ized, and  all  reports  are  being  fed  into  a  central  reporting  terminal. 
With  all  law  enforcement  utilizing  the  same*  forms  and  the,  same 
codes,  the  statistical  potential  is  remarkable.  Not  ortly  will  this  result 
in  both  more  comprehensive  and  specific  figures,  but  refined  statistical 
distinctions  are  being  made  in  all  the  various,  categories  of  domestic 
violence.  If  projected  results  arc  even  half  of  the  indicated  potential, 
.  I  would  strongly  recommend  this  as  a  national  model. 

Prior  to  this  centralized,  standardized  gathering  of  statistics,  how- 
ever, both  the  citv  and  county  of  Riverside  have,  done  exceedingly 
well  in  their  compilations  of  statistical  data.  For  example,  both  have 
broken  down  police  disturbance  calls— the  415V  about. which  so  much 
L  has  been  written— into  five  categories:  One,  family  disturbance;  two, 
'  juveniles  in  the  streets;  three,  loud  residential  imrties;  four,  bars  and 
taverns;  and  five,  others.  Jn  both  cases,  the  largest  single  category 
has  been  the  family  disturbance  calls,  with  "others"  making  up  the 
second  largest  category.  ,.,.,>•  ' 

Because  so  much  has  been  written  alwut  police  hostility  in  answer-. 
ing415's,  with  the  justification  being  that  police  arc  at  greater  risk  in 
answering  these  calls  than  any  others,  there  needs  to  be  some  clarifica- 
tion. If  the  danger  is  great  for  all  police  disturbance  calls,  unless  the 
categories  are  broken  down  into  some  typology  that  permits  the  dis- 
tinction of  family  disturbance  from  general  disturbance  calls,  then, 
we  may  well  have  exaggerated  and  overemphasized  the  danger  to  law 
enforcement  in  such  situations.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the  very  real 
danger  in  such  volatile  situations  in  particular  instances,  but  simply 
to  emphasize  the  need  to  document  the  overall  danger  that  . has  been 
quoted  and  assumed  rather  widely.  r. 

In  New  York  City  recently,  40  percent  of  the  police  calls  were  esti- 
mated to  be  family  disturbances.  In  responding  to  such  calls,  how- 
ever, police  must  spend  much  of  tltfir  time  essentially  doing  social- 
work.  Yet  they  are  trained  specifically  to  handle  very  different  sorts 
of  things,  the  most  violent,  aggressive  on -the -street  behaviors.  This 
seems  a  gigantic  waste  of  manpower,  even  a  misuse,  and  no  one  seri- 
ously can  suggest  that  more  police  would  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  domestic  violence. 

Data  from  the  city  of  Riverside  for  1!>77  point  to  the  i^eed  for  al- 
ternatives outside  .of  ihe  criminal  justice  system.  Out  of  278  actual 
cases  of  family  disturbances,  including  some  family-related  misde- 
meanors and  felonies  while  excluding  others  and  htanieides,  34  ar- 
rests resulted  in  an  arrest  rate  of  12.2  percent.  The  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  police  could  have  cleared  an  additional  183  cases,  or  increased 
their  arrest  rate  by  65.8  percent  for  a  total  rate  of  78  percent.  In  these 
case?  they  clearly  knew  what  the  circumstances  were,  who  the  per- 
petrators were,  but  no  complaints  were,  forthcoming.  This  brings  me 
to  another  recommendation. 

We  seriously  need  shelters  and  domestic  violence  programs,  but  we 
need  them  funded  in  a  May  that  junkes  them  stable,  viable  entities, 
not  the  cliff-hanging  operations  which  exhaust  the  spirits  and  re- 
sources of  those  involved.  Shelters  not  only  can  help  law  enforce- 
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t     ment  in  a  variety  of  ways;  they  also  can  reduce  the  police  workload. 

m    .It  is  much  simpler  to  take  someone  to  a  shelter  than  to  make 
an  arrest  anc^  take  that  person  to  jail.  '  * 

•  Touching  upon, research  briefly,  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
funding  it  and  shelter  programs  solclv.  through  NIMH.  A*'  an 
illustration,  in  our  county,  crisis  and.  referral  is,  listed  in  thT local  . 
newspapers  services  column  under  Riverside  Countv  Mental  Health- 
department.  They  rarely  get  a  call.froiii  that  listing.  Like  if  or  not,  * 
there  is  still  a  stigma  involved  when  mental  illness  is  implied.  Jt 
,  would  be  far  better  wire  they  listed  simply  as  (J-isis  and  referral,  - 

r\  and  I  am  still  trying  to' understand  what  regulations  preclude  this. 
I  shoiUd  also  like  to  recommend  against  having  wife  abuse  nut  in 
with  child  abuse.  While  fhey  often  are  related  problems,  it  is  im- 
perative that  adult  women  and  children  be,  treated  differently.  One 
of  the  things  that  is  agreed  upon  is  that  women  who  have  been  bat-  . 
tered  generally  suffer  from  low  s»lf -esteem  and  appear-to  be  quite 
passive.  jOne  of  the. main  goals  of  shelter  programs  is  to  return  to. 
the  community  women  whose  sense  of  dignitv  has  been .  restored, 
'PEP1    •  \ urc  ^PaW6  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  -their 
children  without  or  within  marriage.  To  lump  women  and  children 
together  is  to  risk  similarity  of  treatment  and  to  continue  the  "infah- 
tilization  of  women,'' as  nointec' out  bv  Richette.  * 
The  last  thing  I  would  say  if  iW  is  time— I  haven^t  timed  my-  . 

Senator  Cranston.  You  are  just  about- out.' 

Ms.  Hampton.  Just  then,  to  finish,  in  Riverside  Countv  we  clea/lv 
could  not  operate  with*  on*fshefeer.  We  have  attempted  therefore'to 
coordinate  all  known  agencies  so  that  we  can  provide  several  alterna- 
tives and  crisis  shelters. 

u'li!8        good  of  you     havc  come  t,ere  todnv-  I>houM  like  to  v 
j  thank  you  for  your  concern^  in  this  area,  and  we  hoffe  that  we  mav- 
receive  your  legislation  fairly  soon.  . 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you,  very,  very  much.  ' 

I  am  impressed  by  the  greatVtention  to  the  progress  in  Riverside 
County ;  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  happening  there. 

One  witness,  JoAnn  LeFils  had  some  reservations  about  funding 
research  in  this  matter.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  adequate  funding; 
is  there  more  needed  to  get  to  the  basics  in  problems  or  roots  ? 

S  4.  ?r*  Jj  ! ThJ'n'  nrp  <liffprGnt  kinds  of  research  that  J  think  need 
to  be i  funded.  I  would  like  very  much  to  avoid  duplication  of  re- 
search efforts.  There  is  a  lot  of  information  that  has  alre«dy  come  up 
through  general  surveys.  What  we  need  to  know  now  are  some  of 
the  interrelationships  between  family  violence  or  Ijetween  wife  bat-  ' 
tenng  and  other  problems  in  the  community.  , 

For  example,  one  that  we  brought  up  todav  has  to  do  with  under- 
standing the  relationship  between  child  battering  and  wife  battering 
because  there  are  obviously  some  .similarities  and  differences.  We 
don  t  yet  know  what  the  differences  are  and  how  best  to  intervene 
in  them.  But  that  is  one  type  of  research  that  needs  to  be  conducted. 

•Some  research  involves  gathering  data  about  the  laws  that  are ' 
available.  * 

We  tflso  don't  know  anything  about  program  evaluation.  We  have 
no  idea  at  this  point  about  which  women  do  best  in  which  type  of 
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shelters,  but  w<*  know  that  thorp  are  dozens  of  different  models. that 
are  being  us^d*.  We  neecl  to  l>c  able. to  evaluate'some  of  that  also.  So 
that  I  would  thinly  that  there  is  a  lot  of  room  .for  research,  Thtfro  is  § 
also  obviously  much  more  room  for  needed  services.  , 

Dr.  Back.  I  would  like  to  point  oi(t  that  iiLmany  of  these  shett^ps 
they  hayc  been  collecting  defnographic  data  oX  the  women  who  have  * 

*  lieen  seeking  services,  and  perhaps  what  we  can  do  is  take  this  data, 
tabulafe  it  uniformly — and  makq  it  available  to  the  public.  ' 

Ms.  Hampton.  I  should  like  to  add  one  thing  about  fpsearch — at 
some  i>eril  to  myself  as«an  academician.  I  am  opposed  to  esoteric  re- 
search in  which  problems  are  studied  and  careen*  are  made  by  people  * 
'who  nevcr.come  into  direct  contact,  with  victims,  offenders,  or  the 
women  who  ni*  doing  the  grassroots  v&vk  $txnd  providing  thet  • 
service^  . 

-  We  need  to  do  roihjnunity  research  wherever  possible.  That  is 

*  where  the  information  is.  We  do  got  yet  have  enough  information 
from  wflich  to  generalize/  Tt  therefore  is  imperative  that  we  study 
many  different  kinds  of  romnmnities,  in  various  regions,  with  differ- 
ing" racial  and  ethnic  mixes  before  we  can  befrin  to  discem^the  com- 
monalities. I  believe  that  in  this  way  through  the*  process- af  analytic 
induction  we  can  theit  Ixigirf  tta  generalize.         '  .%       '     .    •  I 

Finally,  community  research  serves  another  purpose,  ft  helps  edu- 
cate the  persons  participating  imthe  research  cffrirUaful  generally  y 
,  heightens  community  awareness.  (Wp  have  found  this  to  bo  a  bene* 
ficial  bynroducj  of  pur  research.  % 
Senptor  CranAxin.  Thank  you  very  much.  • 
[The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  Hlack  and  Dr.  Star  follow:] 
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Me  already  know  that  s^Hfibuses,  hot  lints  and  a  national  clearing- 

•house  of  Information  are  needed  to  reduce  domestic  violence.    I  refer  you 

*    •  • 
to  the  testimony  provided  to  the  U.S.  Commission-on  Civil  Rights  on  January 

30  and  31,  1978,  to  that  provided  before  the  Jlouse  Subcommltte^n  Domestic  * , 

and  International  Scientific  Planning,  Anaylsls  and  Cooperation,  it[  February, 

1978,  and 'to 'the  testimony  presented  herl  today.    I  would  therefore  Mki 

to  address  myself  to  the  mechanics  of  a  comprehensive  program  fo7 services 
•      *  *  > 

-to pattered"  spouses,  siblings  and  parents.   While  1  Advocate  a  program  to 

provide  services' to  all  victims  of  battering,  I  think  we  should  keep  In  mind^ 

that  the  majority  of  domestic  violence  victims  are  women  beaten  by  men  with 

whom  they  are  having  an  Intimate  relationship.   Statistics  from  New  York  %  , 

City  hospitals  for  slxjaonths  14  1977, 'tow -that  there  were  490  cases  of 

battered  wives  and  2  cases  of  battered'hu\bands.   Dr.  Richard  Gelles,  a 

sociologist  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  reports  that  471  of  \he  husbands 

In  his  sample  hit  their  wives  regularly,  while  only  lit  of  the  wives  hit  m 

their  husbands  regularly.  The  battered  man  case  Is  the  •man  Lltes  dog" 

.type^f  story  picked  up  by  the  press.   For  years  women  have  been  beaten. as  , 

a  matter  of  routine  and,*"  such,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  press. 

w 

1  *m  amployed  by  the  Colorado  Association  for  Aid  to  Battered  Women 
as  Project  Director  of  a  national  study  of  services  to  bettered  women.  The 
Projec^,  entitled  "Services  to  Battered  Women:  A  Study  of  Diverge  Models, 

Rationale  f6r  Development,  and  a  Strategy  to-Determln/tffectlveness  of 

r  > 

Services",. has  located  approximately  500  shelters  and  alternate  services  for 
battered  women.  We  have  sent  them  a  questionnaire  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  \. 
submitted  with  my  testimony,  Appendix  A)  and  from  the  returns  on  this  In- 
stmaent  we  will  select  8  representative  program.  These  programs  and  their 
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comrtinlty  suoport  systems  wllj  be  studied  Intensively  InVlte-vlslts.  Me 
m111  choose  the  representative  programs  on  the  basis  of  geography,  population 
served,,  services  provided  and  funding  sources,  among  other  criteria.  The 
result  of  our*  nlne-montfc  grant  will  be  a  monograph  which  will  propose  future 
procedures  for  evaluation.    I  have  submitted  £  more  detailed  description  of 
the  objectives  and*  activities  of  the  Project.    (See  Appendix  B. )   He  are 
particularly  Interested  In  studying  programs  that  have  made  use" of  existing 
federal  funds.   For  example,  a  few  centers  have  managed  to  secure  HUD  funding 
through  their  tecal  Cowmnlty  Development  Block  Program.   Several  Shelters 
have  obtained  staffing  money  through  the  Department  of  labor's  (CETA)  program. . 
Other's  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  Law  fnforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  afcd  Comunlty  Services  Administration  (CSA)  funds.   The  results  of  V 
our  study  will  be  valuable  In  helping  programs  conceptualize  plans  for  se- 
curing funds  and  providing  treatment  alternatives.    It  Is  my  belief  that  - 
the  results  will  prove  useful  to  any  agency  formed  by  the  legislation  currently 

4 

pending  f1n  Congress.      1  t  % 

In  working  on  this  project  I  have  corresponded  and  met  with  battered  J 
women,  servttes  providers,  researchers,  government  employees,  governors, 
and  commissions  on  the  status  of  women.    I  have  learned  much  and  would  like 
to  make  rec<mnendat1on's  to  you  t6day  on  t4  basis  of  the  Information  I  have 
gathered  frqm  them. 

First.  I  recomwend  that  the  results' of  our  research  project  ffcould  be4 
considered  by  whltever  agency  Is  mandated  as  a  reaylt  of  the  current,  legislation 


Too  often!  research  projects  are  conducted  aod^TeTJ  valuable  Information* 


which  Is  not  utilized  In  program  development.  Let  us  not  re-Invent  the  wheel 
by  duplicating  our  efforts.  1 

0  c 

Second,  the  problem  of  battered  women  Is  not  something  th^t  can  be 
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solved  with  a  temporary,  volunteer  program.   The  comb'ned  effort  of  various 
professions  and  government  agencies  will  be  required  to  tackle  this  most' 
distressing  form  of  violence. 

*  i  * 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  proposed  program  should  be  placed  within 
HEW.'  However,  Interest  In  battered  warien  has  been  expressed  by  persons  In  HUO, 


LEAA,  CETA  and  fSA.    For  example,  there  was  the  possibility  that  our  project 
would  publish  a  directory  of  services  to  battered  women.   However,  directories 
■a  already  being  published  by  Betsy  Warrior  of  the  National  Coalition  Network, 


and  the  Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies  whlth  has  been  funded  by  LEAA.  I 
contacted  these  pebple  jnd^je  worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby  to  would  share 
names  and  addresses  and  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  directory.    I  am  now  • 
able  to  tavote  more  of  our  resource's  to  1n?d6pth  site  Visits  and  publication 


a  monogr .  i. 


Another  source  off  cooperation  Is  HUO.    I  have  learned  that„there 


1s> 


within  HUD's 


potential  iource  of  assistance  Jo  programs  for  battered  i 

programs.  Many  shelters  are  not  receiving  these  services  either  because  x 

/  *  ■ 

(a)  thty  don't  know  about  them  or  (b)  they  ha^e  applied  for  them  and  have 

been  turned  ddln  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  HUO's  regulations.   At  present,  ' 
a  numbar  of  HUO's  programs  have  regulations  which-  do  not  clearly  specify  .  f 
battered  woien  as  recipients  of  the  services.    First,  the  regulations  for  the 
Cpmunlty  Block  Development  Program  should  be  re-written  to  specify  the  re- 
habilitation of  buildings  for 'the  purpose  of  supplying  local  emergency  shelters 
for  battered  women.   Secondly,  the  rent     ->s1dy  program,  whlcy create*  a 
balance  between  one-fourth  of  a  person?*  income  and  the  fair  market  price  for  * 
an  apartwnt  should  clearly  state  that  a  woman's  eligibility  for  the  program 
should  be  ba&     upon  her  Income,  not  her  husband's.  E11gfb111ty.jf.or  housing 

through  local  housing  authorles  should  likewise  be  based  upon  the  woman's  Income. 

i 
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Finally,  tots  for  which  FHA  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed  often  become 
tfty  property.   HUO  should  be  making  an  attempt  to  use  these  abandoned 
buildings  for  emergency  shelter  for  battered  women.   If  necessary,  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  should  be  awarded  to  rehabilitate  the  buildings. 

There  Is  also  room  for  co-operation  with  the  Deft  se  Department.  To 


D^ar 

my  knowledge the  only  existing  services  fdr  battered  spouses  on  the  military 
bases  are  the  Chaplains.  Military  personnel  should  be  educated  with  regard  jto 
treatment  alternatives  for  battering  couples.   Funds  for  the  establishment  of 
safe  houses  either  on  or  jdjacent  tg  military  u-ips  should  be  provided  by 
•  the  Defense'^ppartnient.  1 

•  } 

The  co-operative  effort  I  am  ap^ocating  should  include  programs  dealing 
with  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  In  many  cases  alcoholism  and  spouse  abuse  are  related  (Grambs, 
1977).   However,  there  are  also  cases  1*  which  the  treatment  program  Itself 
leads  tfr*dome$t1c  violence.   Persons  Involved  In  such  treatment  programs  v 
undergo  frustrating  experience*/  one  example  of  which  Is  averslve  conditioning. 
These  frustrations  can  result  in  the  person's  lashing  out  at  a  family  membef. 
Thus.  thi  dynamics  lof  the  battering  relationship  need  to  be  made  known  to 
service  providers.   There  Is  a  definite  cycle  to  the  battering  relationship 
(Walker,  1n  press,  a,  b).   For  a  comprehensive  description  of  treatment  alter- 
«at1ves  for  battered  women  and  batterers,  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Lenore  Walker's 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domes  tit  and  International  Sclen- 

tlflc  Planning',  Analysis  and  Cooperation  (Appendix  C).    We  cannot  assume 
t  O 

that  alcohol  and  drug  rehabilitation  people  know  the  antecedents  and  dynamics 
o#  spouse  abuse.   Likewise,  *afe  house  personnel  should  become  more  know- 
ledgeable of  the  consequences  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  programs. 
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1  recommend  thai  an  Advisory  Board  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  all  the  agencies  concerned  with  spouse  abuse. 
This  Board*  shbuld  consist  of  representatives  fnmi  the  Community  Services 
Ministration  and  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Justice*  Labor,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Including  the  U.  V 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  , 
Administration.  ^ 

—      My  third  recommendation  Is  that  monies  be  provided  to  existing  services 
to  battered  spouses,  rather  then  setting  up  demonstration  projects  for  study. 
There  already  exlsj  a  diversity  of  services,  Including' some  shelters  with 
creative  afclnlstratlve  and  storing  procedures,  and  comprehepsJve  services 
such  as„psycholog1cal  and  legal  counseling,  welfare  advocacy,  job  training, 
counseling  and  placement,  counseling  of  the  batterer,  coupled  counseling..  . 
chlldcare,  Parent  Effectiveness  Training,  Parent's  Anonymous  and  on  and  on. 
I£we  went  to  study  the  effect  of  these  services,  let's  look  at  programs 
prtsently  4n  existence.    If  there  areh't  enough  programs  prevTd1n$*xompre- 

rive  services,  then  lef*  fund  existing  shelters  that  hay*  limited  services 
help  thma  along. ^  This  would  ^rtalnly  be  more  cost-effective  than  setting 
up  dmmstratlon  projects  which  will  not  necessarily  have  the  community 
Kicking  that  the  present  shelters  have. ^ 

naturally.  It  would  be  useful  to  set  up  programs  In, areas  that  are 

not  currently  being  served.   A  balance  shoul<)  be  struck  between  creating  new 

programs  where  needed  and  supporting  present  programs. 
♦  • 

Recommendation  mnber  four  Is  that  In  funding  these  programs,  let's  m 

*     •  ■ 
not.  pull  the  rug*  out  from  v"d«r  them  aft*r  on1y*one  yeer.   Ye«.  a  program 

should  be  accountable  frontier  to  year,  but  It  shwHd^not  have  to  reapply  on 

•  * 
a  competitive  basis  each  year  for  a  J-year  funding  period.   The  stability  of 
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•  3-year  contract  (even  4f  the  percentage  of  funding  decrease*  from  year 
to  year)  allows  the  shelter  to  devote  tins  and  effort  »o  jthe  establishment 
of  a  more  permanent  funding  source. 

^      My  5th  recommendation  Is  that  there  be  an  pCloIng  research  program 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  alternatives  and  government 
policies*   Let  me  make  It  clear  that  1  am  not  advocating  research  of  an 
esoteric  or  purely  academic  nature.  .That  type  of  study  has  Its  pla;e  but  It 
Js  not  In  this  legislation.   We*  ne«  the  typ*  of  research  that  will  answer  ' 
practical  questions.   I  of for  a  few  examples: 

a.  What  are  the  existing  statutes  In  the  50  states  which  .  ' 
pertain  to  domestic  violence  and  1n  what  ways  do  these  statutes 
facilitate  and/or  inhibit  Individuals'  rights?  .What  Is  '.he  effect  of 
.these  statutes  on  the  provision  of  services  to  battered  spouses, 
'siblings  and  parents? 

* 

b.  It  Is  clear  that  HEW  appropriations  will  never  be  able  to 
provide  air  the.  services  needed  to  battered  victims  and  batterers. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  we  may  find  that  federal  and  private 
health  Insurance  programs  will  be  able  to  pick  up  part  of  the  tab 
for  mental  heal th-r elated  services.   For  thj*  tJ  occur,  however,  we' 
must  be  able  to  *npw  that  the, programs  are  beneficial.   Likewise,  we 
will  have  to  set  standards  for  accreditation  of  programs.  Research 
1s  needed  to  validate  procedures  now  In  use  *n<Mo  determine  what 

.  quality  standards  are  appropriate.  The  time  for  this  research  Is  now. 
Me  cannotSfford  to  lose  this  opportunity  for  validation.  * 
\  c.   1  see  a  need  fpr  on-golna  research  sponsored  by  N1KH.  The 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Crln^and  Delinquency  has  demonstrated  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  answering  questions  about  battering  and  battered 
# 

spouses.   Long  before  this  topic  received  national  recognition,  the 
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Ccntcr  was  sponsoring  res^rch  on  violence  In  the  family.    I  would 
like  the  new  legislation  to  ensure  tltat  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency  will  be  abl*  to  continue  this  type  of  research. 

d.  Technical  assistance  should  be  given  to  help  consolidate 

and  analyze  the  demographic  and  evaluation  data  currently  being  collected 
by  service  provider*. 

e.  Research  Is  needed  on  the  prevention^  of  domestic  violence. 
Individuals  working  In  the  area  of  child  abuse  have  speculated  thlt 
child  abuse  lays  the  groundwork  for  violent  behavior  and  eventual  spouse 
abuse.   This  Is  really  a  chicken  or  egg  type  of  question.   It  Is  just 

as  likely  the  spouse  abuse  teaches  violence  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  child  abuse.   Actually  many  child  abuse  workers  report  children  to 
be  accidental  victims  of  Intended  spouse  abuse  or  that  they  are  used 
fcy  the  wives  as  shields  from  attacks  by  husbands.   Preventive  measures 
must  be  researched  so  that  they  can  then  be  utilized  In  schools,  media, 
t      and  community  organizations. 

My  6th  recommendation  Is  that  technical  assistance  be  given  to  shelters 
that.tfe  fairly  new  and/or  are  experiencing  difficulties.   Government  mqrioyee* 
can  aid  the  shelters  In  grant-writing  skills  and  to  a  certain  extent  In  Im- 
plementing programs.   But  let's  not  legislate  out  the  expertise  of  the  grass 
roots  women  who  have  been  providing  services  and  h*ve  been  learning  from 
that  experience.    I  encourage  the  employment  of  a  significant  muber  of  these 
as  techn.ca;  assistants  to  the  federal  program. 


Once  again  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  most  cases  of  spouse 
abuse  are  cases  of  to     red  women.   While  It  Is  true  that  some  *en  ere  beaten 
by  women,  the  Incidence,  frequency  and  severity  of  the  beatings  are  less 
than  that  of  men  beating  women.   Dr.  Suzanne  Stelnmetz's  data,  which  has 
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rtctlved  much  media  attention,  indicates  that  husband  beating  1r  just  as 
cannon  as  wife  beating.    However,  her  data  analyses  have  met  with  considerable 
scientific  criticism.   For  a  complete  criticism  of  her  statistical  procedures* 
I  refer  you* to  the  Winter,  1979  issue  of  Victimology. 

My  final  recommendation  1s  that  this  program  be  placed  within  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services  In  HEW.   This  office  has  demonstrated  its 
concern  with  battered  women  In  the  funding  of  The  Colorado  Association's 
grant.   One  advantage  of  placing  the  program  1n  this  agency  1s  that  it  will4 
provide  a  smooth  transition  from  our  preliminary  study  to  an  extensive  program. 
Another  advantage  1s  that  OHDS  oversees  the  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  as  well  as  other  programs.   As  such,  1t  allows  for  the 
cross-cutting  of  services  provided  by  different  agencies, and  departments. 
Also,  OHDS  1s  responsibly  for  the  research  that  takes  place  In  Its  subagencies, 
while  the  Individual  agencies  are  more  geared  up  to  provide  direct  services. 
By  placing  the  program  1n  OHDS  there  will  be  the  flexibility  to  formulate 
new  program-delivery  procedures.   Once  a  program  on  domestic  violence  1s 

N 

established*  It  can  then  be  placed  Into  an  agency  such  as  ACYF.    I  caution 
you  not  to  combine  a  program  on  Spouse  Abuse  with  one  In  Child  Abuse.  The 
bettered  spouse  1s  in  need  of  unique  psychological  legal  and  housing  services. 
Much  still  needs  to  be  learned  specifically  about  the  dynamics  of  the  battering 
couple  and  the  success  of  various  treatment  approaches.  -As  Mr.  Besharov, 
Director  of  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  has  said*  the 
mere  fact  that  spouse  abuse  and  child  abuse  seem  to  be  somewhat  related 
problems  should  not  lead  to  the  assumption  that  they  necessarily  be  treated 
together  or  1n  the  same  way. 
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Testimony  By 
SUSAN  HAL ONE  BACK,  Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR.  HEW  SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  PROJECT 
Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Child  ind  Human  Development 
!I.  S.  Senate 
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SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  STUDY 
« 

Th«  if.  S.  Department  of -Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  sponsoring  a  ptlonfcldt  study  of 
services  to  battered  woman.    With  this  questionnaire,  we  Invite  you  to  participate  In  the 
study' to  ht^M*   identify  ail  existing  models  of  service. 

>  *  THIS  WILL  MOT  BE  AN  EVALUATION  OF  YOUR  PROGRAM. 

Our  Hiding,  will  be  Incomplete  should  even  a  small  program  not  be- represented  n  our  study. 
Those  who  deliver  services  often  feel  the  time  required  to  complete^ueytlonnifrts  might  be 
better  spent  on  more  Immediate  concerns.    Accordingly,  *e  have  designed  the  questionnaire 
fpr  rapfd  response  to  the  minimal  number  of  questions  necessary  for  our  study. 

we  will  appreciate  your  director  being  responsible  for  overall  completion  of  the  question- 
naire.  If  different/persons  complete  different  sections,  please  Indicate  their  names  and 
extensions  at  Jf*  ends  of  those  sections.  y  f 

Wefask  that  you  Provide-  InformatlonVor  the  t1me.,per1od  beginning  January  1  ,  1977  AND  ENDING 
DCCCMBCR  31,  1977.    If  you  have  been'ln  operation  left  than  a  year,  please  report  on  the* 
length  of  time  you  have  been'ln  enHtence. 

we  wllf  apprtc.tfU  yoi/r  answering  our  questions  In  f#BERS  of  persons  falling  Into  each 
#  category^ tu*t»fl»  percentages,  are  requested).    If  exact  figures  are  unavailable,  please  give 
us  your  best  eKtmete.  t 

For  this  Study  "battered  woman"  1s  defined  as  A  WOMAN  WHO  IS  REPEATEDLY  SUBJECTED  TO  FORCE- 
FUL PHYSICAL  INJURY  BY  A  HAN  TO  WHOM  WHE  IS  MARRIED  OR  mITM  WHOM  SHE  IS  HAVING  AN  IttlMATE 
RELATIONSHIP.    Cases  of  child  ur  parent  abuse  are  not  included  1n  this  definition  Of 
"battered  woman." 

t 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  survey,  we  will  select  eight  programs  which  are  representative 
of  different  service  orientations.    These  programs  and  their*  communities  will  be  studied 
by  project  site  visitors  in  Aorll.    Representatives  of  the  eight  programs  will  be  invited 
to  a  June  workshlp  in  Denver  to  participate  In  developing  a  research  and  demonstration 
methodology  for  future  programs  for  battered  women. 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED  BV.HARCH  13,  197ft  when  we  will 
begin  to  review  the  responses.  Those  received  later  than  KarcTT247  1978  will  be  included 
In  the  data  analysis  but  cannot  be  considered  for  selection  is  representative  programs. 

If  you  provide  counseling,  referral  and  other  services  to  battered  women,  but  do  not  have 
a  shelter,  please  'complete  pertinent  parts  of  theTVuestTonna1re.  The  information  *111  be 
extremely  useful,  and  your  program  may  be  selected  as  a  representative  program. 

I f ,  howe ve r ,  you  dp  n o t  provide  any  services  specifically  for  battered  women ^  pi e a se  1 nd 1 c a te 
your  name  and  addrevTTand  check  "no"  on  question  »1,  and  return  the  questionnaire  as  soon 
as  possible. 

He  appreciate  your  efforts  on  the  quest 1onna Ireland  than*  you  for  your  cooperation. 

f 

'  THE  COLORADO  ASSOCIATION  FOR  Alj|  TO  BATTERED  WOMCN 
SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  PROJECT. 
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NAKE  OF  PROGRAM  OR  AGENCY: 
AOORCSS: 


PHONE  #:  ]  I 


strttt 

county- 


TOT 


01 RECTOS: 

FACILITY 


area  code 


.  00  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP  YOUR  ADDRESS  COMF1  DENT I  At? 


txt.l 


"VET  TRT 


Do  yog  provide  any  services  for  tattered  women?  .  . 

Ob  you  have  i  shelter/refuge?  

tentative  service  to  i  refuge? 


i*  Do  you  neve  in  a/er 
b.    If  YES,  descrlpy 


YES 


NO 


How  long  neve  you.  been  In  operation? 
Mhet  Is  tL  toUl  number  of 


ind  Dec.  31,  1977? 


you  served  between  January  1,  1977 


ttoet  Is  the  number  you  housed  during  that  period?   

Whet  Is  the  number  you  served  on  a  nonresidential  basis?  ' 
Do  you  need  to  comply  with  any  of  the  following  licences? 


/ 


Other  (SPECIFY): 


Zoning  

Fire  

Health  

Building  

Rooming  house  

Day  Care  

Protectlve-Servlcei  .  . 
HoteJ  .  .  5\,  .  .  .  . 
Hospital  Accredatlon.  . 
Residential  child  care. 

Group  home  

'  Residential  care.  .  .  . 


9.    Do  you  have  any  of  the  following  security  measures? 


Other  (SPECIFY): 


Guards  

Alarm  system  

Peephole  In  door  

Dogs  

Special  lock*    /  . 

Special  arrangement  with  pottte 
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Hum  of  pro  m  * 

SERVICES  PROVIDED 

10.   00  you  provide  any  of, the  following  services  it  your  facility? 

*  Emergency  housing  not  part  of  your  facility 
,  (Ex.  accommodation  In  .private  homes,  motels, 

Describe: 


YWCA,  etc) 


Referral  to  other  shelters  outside  your  area  for  the 

purpose  of  the  woman's  safety   

If  YES,  describe  network: 

Welfare  referral  .  .  .  ■  

Job  counseling    V   

Job  trainings  

Job*  placement  

Legal  counsel  n  

Hot  Line    ? 

Emotion*:  *oun?el  Ing  .  . 

women's  support  group.  .  ~+  

Education  of  victim  

Counseling  of  batterer   

Education  o/  community  with  regard  to  battered  spouses 

Legislative  reform   

Joint  couple  counseling  

AssertWeness  training  

Seif  Defense  training     

Cultural/Civic  Activities  

Recreational  Activities.  '  

Personal  Grooming  

Dance  therapy  ,-  ■  •  • 

Yoga  

Religious  actlvltes  

/ledlcal  Aid  ;  .  .  .  . 

Financial  assistance  *.  :  %.  ■ 

Parent  Effectiveness  Training  -.  .  . 

Food.'  •  •  ■  • 

Clothing   

4  Help  with  finding  new  housinq  

Other  (DESCRIBE):   *  


YES 


PERSON  COHPLEHNG  THIS  SECTION:  *  .  

ORIENTATION  AND  C(mJ_NjTY  RELATIONS  '  '  . 

11*  Which  one  of  the  phrases  below  best  describes  the  orientation  of  your 
services?  (Please  circle  Only  one  code  number./ 


eVt: 


Other  (DENCR1BE): 


Political  group.  .  .  .  . 

3*1  (cjious  ircun  

Detoxification   

Private  foundation  .  .  . 
Mental  Health  treatment. 

Legal  Aid  

LEAA/CRIMINAL  Justice.  . 

'Feminist  qroup   

Yemen's  qroup  


J 10 


Name  of  program  :   .3. 

II.  lit  have  noted  In  Our  research  that  many  sift  housts  were  established  through 
act  on  by  various  women' s  groups.    Wt  are  Interested  In  knowing  which  of  tht 

I?11?S  "? « 9P!up* •    I  a?y*  'mm  <n»tru»tnui  In  creating  your  program: 
(Ciwjck  ail  that  apply.) 


en's  Clubs  (SPECIFY): 
Chunch  Societies 

YWCA •  s   ■ 

N.O.U.  Chapters 
National  Coalition 


>n's  Resource  (enters 
m'%  Support  Groups 


Cons*  1ousness*Ra1s1ng  Groups 

Women's  Political  Groups  

Professional  Women's 

Associations  (SPECIFY): 
Other  Uoaen's  Group  (SPECTTYTT 


13.  What  factors  and/or  objectives  were  significant  1n  the  Initiation  and  development 
of  your  program?  •  * 


14.   Mould  you  be  Interested  In  being  selected  for  a  site  visit?         YES   NO 


15,   If  YES,  whet  characteristics  do  you  »iave  that  are  unique? 

■  t 


s 


16.  In  surveying  women's  resource  centers,  1t  has  been  noted  that  different  levels  of 
cooperation  exist  among  groups#concerned  with  common  Issues.    Do  you  find  that  the 
-women. s  "grass  roots"  groups  (If  any)  and  the  professional  service  network  Interact 
In  your  community  In  anyway?  YES  NO 

17.  Please  describe  specific  areas  of  cooperation  or  conflict:  ^ 


?L?iS?iI?4LEW.\M0!l  HtLPr'JL  ™F  ALLOWING  PROFESSIONS  ASO  AGENCIES  APE.  Chokes  are  on 
thffoHowIng  page  for  Question  18  and  .10. 

1-H.    To  the  left  of  each    hoiv.e.  rate  it  on  thn  <,Ca1c  by  circling  0,  1 ,  or  2. 

19.  *To  the  rlqht  Please  indie*  tr-  whirh  aq*nr,  you  recpfve  referrals  from,  and  to  which 
agency  you  ref^r  clients: 


* 
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(Q.  18  -  Circle  the  best 
description  for  each) 


(Q.  19  r .Check  ell 
that  apply} 


NO  f  NOOCMTE     VERY                                    ,                  REFER  REFER 
HELP      HELP      HELPFUL                                   /                       \\  OUT 

f  T 

A 

u 

Geoerel  Public 
• 

*Po11ce  Departments 
Piece  of  EpployMent 
Private  Physicians 

— *- 

— » — 
1 

— t— 

• 

0 

— — * — r 

— t  -1 

c 

,  .  1 

0 

• 
1 

•  < 

0 

1 

c 

Hospital  EaeMency  Rcoms 
Social  Serv1ce\epartnents 
ler.tal  Health  Centers 

z_ 

— IP 

 4  i 

— tr 

u 

1 

— F  i  1 

A 

0 

1 

—  -4  

€ 

Legal -Aid  < 
Welfare 

District  Attorney's  Office 
Alrr.h  Groups/Clergy  Counseling 
Women's  Support  Groups 
Psychiatric  Hospitals 
Private  Psychologists/Psychiatrist! 
Detoxification  Groups  ^ 
^  Parents  Anonymous 

— r| 

1 

— r 

H — 1 
— — i — ■ — . 

-H 

0 

1 

-1- 

1 

»■      4  — H 

0 

— 1 — 

1 

~t~ 

0 

1 

— 1 — 

Hr 

p  

— r 

i 

Private  Lawyers 

'  Other  (SPECIFY):- 

0 

1  2 

20.    FroB  the  above  selection,  please  list  In  order  of  usefulness,  those  professions/ 
agencies  which  have  been  the  most  cooperative: 

1  .  i  

2.  _   <  m  

3.  


ERjC  • 


p*"l 


Namtf/bf  Program  ^  •   •  ^  t  ^ 

•    *  • 

21 /.What  are  the  major  lifficulties  you  have  encountered  with  tbose  agencies/professions 
•» which  you  have  rated  as  0'  ( 


11.    What  are-  £|ft  key  positive  points  of  those^£_ncies/Profession_  you  have 


rated  as  2? 


'    PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION^  -   ext:   

CHILDREN  9 

23.  Do  you  house  (or  treat)  children?  YES;  NO  

If  YES,  answer  questions  24  to  36. 
If  NO,  go.on  to  question- 37. 

24.  HOw  manv  \h11drcn  have  yo,<  served  between' Jan. 1  and  Dec.  31.  1977?   

25.  Do  you  have  an  aqe  limit  for  the  children?  YES  HO 

267    If  YES*  what  1s  the  upper  limit?   lower  1  rn  i t ?  

27.  What  facilities  do  .you  provide  for  children?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

Playgcound   

Day  CaruSy.   

p  Supervised  Recreation  activities.  

t  +  Counseling  '   

Medical  needs      

Tutorinq   

Transportation 'to  school.  .  .  .  .  

Other  (SPECIFY):  _    ~T~  ~ 

28.  -  What  difficulties  do  you  have  with  children?  (Cbeck  all  that  apply.) 

/  Housing  ,  .   

•  Discipline    "  

Legal  *  .  ~   '  

Social/Emotional   

Supervision  .  .  '.  _  _______ 

Abuse  by  mother  while  in  the  home  

Transportation  to  home  school  .  .  

Other  (SPECIFY):      '  "  "7 


r 
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rogram  n  


29.  Are  there  any  school  age  children  not  attending  school  regularly?  YES  

30.  If  YES,  Why? 


31.    Do  you  have  difficulty  placing  preschool  children  in  nearby  day- 

"care  centers?  YES 


32, 


Do  women  leave^their  children  behind  when  they  come  to  the 
shelter? 


33.  If  YES,  with  whom  do  they  leave  them?   

34.  Do  you  employ  people  to  work  with  children? 

35.  If  YES,  are  they  men? 

36.  "   "     are  they  women? 

PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION   


YES 


*ES_ 
YES_ 
YES_ 
ext. 


NO- 
NO 


.N0_ 
.N0_ 
NO 


STAFF 

37.    Please  describe  your  staffing  pattern:    (Indicate  the  number  of  Individuals  1n 
each  of  the^fol lowing  categories i) 


cATErtOftY  OP  STAFF 

Paid 
Staff 

Volunteer 

Ex  Battered  women 
Para  professionals 
Degree*  professionals 

TOTALS 

Females 

Hales  ! 

« 

t 

\  

38.    Who  in 'your  program  provide  th*»  following  services?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 


All  Programs 


"  Clients 
Collectively 


FHents  In- 
dividually 


Woman 


Paraprof . 
Staff 


Oegrtjed 
Prof. 


OtTier 


Counsel 1ng 
Medical  Assls. 
Job  Assls. 
Legal  Advocacy 
Welfare  Advocacy 
S*lf-1mprov.  trn). 
Special  Activ.  Csord. 
Fund  raising 
Transportation  ( 
Clerical  wor* 
A(tti1nist ration  _  __  - 


Food  buying 
Food  preparation 
Cleaning 
.Laundry 
Child  care 

* 

— 

ERIC 
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Name  of  Proyram 


-7- 


S*lft, 


YES 


tfbes  your       ff  work  in 

Do  you  covl,  nights?   .  . 

Do  you  cover  weekends?.  .  .  

Do  you  cover  holidays?.f   

Do  yifti  provide  training  for  vour  staff?  .  '.  

Do  /id  provide  training  for* volunteers?   *  .   .  . 

Do  yw  provide  inservice  traininn  for  staff?   

Do  you  provide  inserylcp  training  for  volunteers?  .... 

Do  you  have  regular"  styff  meetings?.  !  .  .  

Do  you  have  regular  meetings  of  sf.fff  and  battered  women? 


NO 


Yi, 
40. 
41. 
42. 
■43. 
.44. 
4b. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

IF  VOO  PROVIDE  TRAINING  ANSWER  QUESTION  50  TO  52,  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  PROVIDE  TRAINING,  SKIP 
,  TO  TjUESTION  52. 

50.  How  long  does  the  initial  training  period  last?  _  t 

51.  Describe  the  training  procedure:  * 


"7 

52.    How  often  do  you  provide  inservice  training? 
Describe  thc^ inservice  training  program: 

\ 


PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION 


GOVERNANCE 

53.  Oo  you  have  a  Board  of  Directors?        m  YES  NO  

54.  !f  YES,  please  indicate  categories  represented^ 

*  .  Ex-battered  women   y  

Law  Enforcement  personnel.  .  .   

Clergy  ^  

Business  people     

Corporation  exe^jfves  .  .  .   

Human  Service  Professionals.  .   

i  •     Politicians   ' 

Other  (SPECIFY):  _  1_ .  ,  

55.  Which  of  the  following  art?  included  in  your  orgaj^zatjp^l_tXr^ctu_^e?  (Check  all 
that  apply. ) 

Bo'rd  of  Directors  ......  _ 

Program  Directnr   «  

,  x   House  Leader  "...     

Staff  Coordinating  .Council  .  .   

Battered  women  govern  program 

through  elected  off icer*  .  .   

1  Battered  women  elect  representi- 
'      •         tive  to  staff  or  board  manatje- 

.*    n  nent  councils   

nthpr  f        1FV) : 
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Name  of  Program  ^ 
 . 

56.    Please  indicate  how  decisions  J?e  made: 


Board  of  Directors  makes  all  decisions   .  .  f 

Sta-ff  hierarchy  of  responsibility/lines  of  authority. :  . 
'Council  of  staf/  and' elected  representative*.,  uf  tattered 

women  make  decisions  , .  .  .  .  .\  

Democratic,  i.e.,  one  woman/one  vote!  Staff  antN^hfl tj?red 

wogen  have  pqual  authority.  .  .  .  ?  '  .  .  . 

•Other  (SPECIFY):  * 


57.    What  would  be  your  ideal  convption  of  a  governing  procedure? 


PERSON 'COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION 
■  •> 

FUNDING' 


ext. 


....  YES 

NO  ' 

g  fee  scale? 

...    YES  . 

NO 

e?. 

? 

58.  Do  yo»/  have  a  fee?. 

59.  If  YES,  Indicate  fee 

60.  Do  you  have  a  slidtn< 

61.  What  Is  your  high  fe 

62.  What  is  your  low  fee 

63.  What  is  the  most  common  fee?.   _  

64  What  percentage  of  your  income  ir>  gpnerdted  from  fund- raiding  activities  such  as 
rummage  sales,  dinner  dances,  baty  s<j1pv,  eti.' 


/ 


65.    Please  mdicatp  yo^r    t ri t u ^,  with  regard  to  the  fnl  lowing  programs: 


HUD  Communit/  Dev  .pment 

block  program  

HUO  Rent  subsidy  frogram  for 
women  seeHnq  permanent  housing 

Community  Service  

f.ETA  

ACTION  .  •  

LEAA  

Economic  -Development 
Administrat inn   

Displaced  Hor;«nakers 


ApplipJ   j^pr.eivi-i|  fu'id-p    ftpje*  teH 
i/A'j  ( In  Jit  ate  P"1  ( Mkate  }  '  Indicate  reason) 


Pendi  ng 


r 
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Name  of  Program   a   

66.    Please  describe  the  1977  fund i nrj  _spurt.es  for  youn  program  for  battered  women.  Be 
as  "specific  as  possible  and  break  out"  amounts  for  the  year's  opera TtTon.  (Use 
additional  pages,  if  necessary).    If  ym  were  not  in  existence  for  the  full  year, 
then  indicate  the  amount  of  fime  for  whkh  you  are  reporting. 

1977  (or  part  thereof:  _»  ) 

*    SOURCE  {Name  of  AMOUNT  ' 

Company,  agency) 

a.    Private  foundations  $   

SPECIFY:  "  "  $  ~ 


b.    Business  donations 
SPECIFY: 


c.    Private  donations 
SPECIE: 


d.    City  funding 
SPECIFY: 


fc.    County  funding 
SPECIFY: 


f./  State  funding 
/  SPECIFY: 


g.    Federal  funding 
SPECIFY; 


h.    Donated  goods  and  supplies 
SPECIFY: 


i.    Donated  services 
SPfClFf: 


67.    What  new  funding  programs  will  you  have  for  197ft? 
SOURCE 

1.   

2, 
3. 


~7~ 


AMOUNT 


1 J 

ERIC 
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YES  NO 


6P>.  Is  fundi/iq  a  major  problem  for  your  program'.  

69.  Does  your  program  want  funding  from  federal  agencies?   

70.  Does  your  program  want  funding  from  state  agencies?   

71.  Does  your  program  want  funding  from  local  government  agencies?.  . 

(NOTE:    NUMBERS  69,  70  and  71  ARE  NOT  MUTUALLY  EXCLUSIVE . ) 

11.    Give  brief  rationale  fot  your  answers  to  questions  69,  70  and  7). 


7 J.    Who  owns  the  building  out  of  wMch  your  operate? 


PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION    ext. 


BUDGET 

74.    Please  attach  a  breakdown  of.  your  operating  budqet  for  1977  (or  any  part  of  that 
year  if  you  are  a  new  program^ 

PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION  1        .      ext. 


PROGRAM  POLICIES/PROCEDURES  i 

75.  How  many  women  can  you  house  at  pny  one  time? 

76.  How  many  children  can  you  house  at  any  one  time? 


77.    Do  you  have  a  maximum  amount  of  time  that  a  woman  is  allowed  to  remain  with  vour 

proqram?  YES  NO 

73..  If  SO,  what  is  it?  

79.    What  is  the  average  length  of  stay9  _    __   


RQ.    Co  you  have  a  maximum  number  of  times  that  you  permit  a  woman  to  return  to  your 
program?  YES  NO   

HI'.     If  so,  what  is  it?  .    

W.    Wh.it  ij^the  average  number  of  times  a  woman  returns?  

rila.  Are  thern  -in,-  conditions  under  which  vou  refuse  service  to  battered  women? 

YES  NO  

ftJh.    If  YES,  whit  J  re  the  rondit inns' 


■J4.     Do  youVlllow  Hip  li.lKerer  «»n  your  premlsp',7  YES   NO 


ERIC 


1 
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Name  of  Program  -11- 

85.  If  YES  to  Q.  84,  for  which  of  the  following  reasons? 

Counsel  ing  

,  ■  Visiting  _  _____ 

f»  Other  (SPECIFY):  

86.  Which  of  the  following  services  do  you  provide  to  the  batterer?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

Counsel  ing   ,  „ 

Detoxification  Program   

Legal  Assistance.  .  .'   

Job  Counseling   

Job  Placement   

Support  group  .  .  .   

Other  (SPECIFY):  ,  

87.  Does  your  program  emphasize  crisis  intervention  or  op -going  treatment?  Please 
indicate  and  explain: 


88.  Have  the  police  been  of  any  help  in  your  security  operation?    YES  NO  ,  

89.  If  YES,  in  what  ways?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

•  Guards   

Arrests   ..  

Conmunity  Education  

Special  Alarms.  .  .  ^  ___ 

Other  (SPECIFY):   ,  

PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION  ,  ext.  

■j 

CASE  CHARACTERISTICS 

FOR  QUESTIONS  90  to  99  PLEASE  GIVE  YOUR  BEST  ESTIMATE  IN  NUMBERS. 

90.  flow  many  of  the  cases  have  alcoholism  involved  in  the  violence?   

91.  How  many  of  the  cases  involve  battered/abused  children?   

92.  How  many  of  the  cases  involve  rape?   _ 

* 

93.  How  many  women  return  to  the  battering  relationship?  .   . 

94.  How  many  women  leave  the  relationship  permanently?   

95.  'How  many  women  achieve  a  satisfactory  resolution  in  the  relationship?   

96.  How  many  wom«n  receive  the  following  legal  services: 

Divorce)     . 

Chi  Id  Support  

Property  Settlement   ........ 

Restraining  Order    

Arrest  of  batterer    _  _ 

Prosecution  of  batterer    

Otner  {SPECIFY):      .   
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97.  How  many  of  the  women  you  serve  qualify  for  Medicare? 

98.  How  many  of  the  women  you  serve  q-.nl 'fy  for  Medicaid? 

99.  How  many  of  the  women  qualify  fo**  in  -il tentative  Medical 
Proqram  for  the  needy? 


THE  FOLLOWING  SECTION  WILL  ATTEMPT  TO  HRAW  A  PROflLE  OF  THE  BATTERED  WOMEN  THAT  YOU  SEE 
AND  THEIR  HUSBANOS/BOYFRIENOS.    PLFASE  PUT  NUMBERS  IN  T»rr  APPROPRIATE  BLOCKS,  USING  BEST 
APPROXIMATIONS  OR  STATISTICS  YOU  HAVE  COMPILED. 

BATTERING 

100.   AGE  BATTERED  WOMEN  HUSBANDS/BOYFRIENDS 

f8-2T"  "  ~   

26-35   

36-45  "  "  "     "-  ~ 

46-55  "  /  

56-65  111717"^  Z 

Over  65  ...... 


101.'  EDUCATION 

Doctoral  degree 
•    Masters  degree  or  over 
College  degree 
Some  college 
12th  grade  or  GEO 
Under  12th  grade 


102.  INCOME  PER  ANNUM 

Po v e r t y / We  1  f a re~-T fri de r  55,000 
$5,000  to  $9,9<< ) 
$10,000  to  $14,999 
$15,000  to  $19,999 
'$20,000  to  $29,9  o 
$30,000  to  $39,999 
Over  $40,000 


103.   OCCUPATION  

a:  Executives  afcf  proprietors  of  larqe  concerns 
and  major  professionals.  Physicians,  Lawyers, 
Professors,   Corporate/Bank  Presidents) 

b.  Managers  and  proprietors  of  medium-si  zed 
businesses  and  lesser  professionals. (Ex.  ,K.N. "s 
Ministers,  Librarians,  Accountants,  Reqional 
Manaqers.  Larqe  Farmowners) 

c.  Owners  of  small  businesses,  and  sem,  profes- 
sionals (Ex..  Social  Workers,  Teachers) 

d.  Clerical  and  Sales y Workers  and  Techmcians 
(Ex.,  Factory  Supervisors,  Owners  of  Small 
farms,  Electt icians.  Plumbers  h  Carperters 
who  own  trieir  businesses) 


r.ONTINUtf)  OH  FOLLOW  IMG  ''AM 
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BATTERING 

103.  OCCUPATION    BATTERED  WQHEN     HUSBANDS/ BOY  FRIENDS 

e.  Sk tiled  workers  (Ex . ,  Telephone  operators, 
Beauticians,  Barbers,  Police;  Firemen/ 
women,  Practical  nurses,  Bartenders, 

Bank  Tellers).     

f.  SwiIsM lied-  workers  (Ex.,  Nurses  Aides, 
Taxi  and  Truck  drivers,  Waitresses,  Gas 

Station  Attendants).     

g.  *  Unskilled  workers  (Ex.,  Janitors,  Migrant  * 

farmers).  


104.  ETHNIC  BACKGROUND 


White 

'Black 

Chicana/o 

Other  Hispanic 

Native  American 

Asian 

Other  (Specify): 


PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION  *xt... 

105.  C0WUN1TY  DESCRIPTION 

Tne  community  catchment  3rea  that  you  are- describing  is:    (fill  1n  one) 

a.  a  small  town  population   

b.  a  small  dty  population   _ 

c.  a  larger  dty  population  

d.  a  major  city  population  

e.  a  county  population   

f.  other 


106.  Please  Indicate  the  number  of  people  1n  your  community/catchment  area:  

107.  The  approximate  racial  composition  of  this  community  1s: 

White  X 

Black  -   % 

Chffcana/o  ~  X 

Other  Hispanic     _~  % 

I  Native  American  X 

*  Asian   X 

Other  (Specify):   X 

103.  The  approximate  residence  composition  of  this  community  is: 

Rural  » 
Urban   __X 

109.    The  approximate  <;odo -economic  composition  of  this  community  is; 

Upper(Over  $100,000  per  annum)   X 

Upper  Midd1e($23  ,750-<ilOO,0OO)  X 

Middle  ($10,000-$23,7$0)  X 

Lower  Middle  ($5,500^10,000)  X 

Poverty  (under  $5,000)   J 

PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION  ext.  


i  .7 


9 

ERIC 
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Name  of  Program  

FUTURE  PLANS  AND  SELF  ASSESSMENT 

110.    What  changes  do  you  anticipate  in  your  proqram  in  the  next  6  months? 


111.    What,  if  any.  types  of  research  projects  do  you  think  are  needed  on  the  topic  of 
battered  women? 


112.    What,-  if  any,  types  of  demonstration  projects  do  you  think  are  needed  for 
battered  women? 


4 


IN  THIS  SECTION  WE  WOULD  LIKE  YOU  TO  RATE  YOUR  PROGRAM  ON  ITS  EFFECTIVENESS.  FIRST, 
PLEASE  LIST  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  YOUR  PROGRAM.    THEN  PATE  EACH  OBJECTIVE  ON  THE  DEGREE  TO 
WHICH  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  ACHIEVE  IT. 

113.    OBJECTIVES:    (Use  additional  pages  if  necessary.) 
1. 


2. 
3. 


114.    RATING:  For  each  of  your  objectives,  circle  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  been  achieved. 

Not  Moderate  High 

Achieved         Achievement  Achievement 


«i:  r 

'2  »r 


-3.  — t  1  • — r~ 

(Use  additional  pages  if  necessary.) 

PERSON  COMPLETING  THIS  SECTION   ^  _  ext. 


c 
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-15- 
TH  AN  K  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  IN  FILLING  OUT  THIS  FORM. 
PLEASE  ENCLOSE  ANY  BROCHURES,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC.,  WHICH  CONTAIN  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  YOUR  PROGRAM.    WE  WILL  UTILIZE  THE  DATA  RECEIVEd'fOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  COUNTRY.    YOUR  HELP  HAS  BEEN  INVALUABLE.  ^ 


Are  you  interested  1n  receiving  the  final  result  of  this  questionnaire? 

YES  NO 
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APPENDIX  B 
to 

Testimony  By 
SUSAN  MALONE  BACK,  Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR,  HEW  SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  PROJECT 
Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Development 


U.  S,  Senate 
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THE  COLORADO  ASSOCIATION  FOR  AID  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN 

I. .  PROJECT  TITLE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

"Servlcea  to  Battered  Women:    A  Study  of  dlverae  modelB.  rationale 
for  development,  and  a  strategy  to  determine  ef f ectlveneaa  of 
■ervlce* 

•  The  obl^ctivaa  of  tht  proposed  project  focua  upon  the  development 
of  naw  know'      o  concerning  the  Identification -of  apeclal  service  projects 
and  namda.    in  thla  caae,  the  topic  of  atudy  la  apeclflcally  the  variety 
and  aubaequant  cstsgorization  of  aervlcea  that  currently  exist  throughout  . 
the  country  for  bettered  spouses,  and  the  development  of  a  reaearch  and 
demonstration  atratagy  both  to  determine  the  ef f ectlveneaa  and  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  theae  aervlcea.  ! 


Specif icallly,  the  objectivea  of  the  prograd  include: 


a)  Bending  a  broad  aurvey-queatlonnalre  to  aN^known  and  contacted 
aervlcea  apaclflc  to  battered  women  that  exlat  In  the  country; 

-» 

b)  aaaaaBlng  the  reaulta  of  this  queatlonnalre  and  grouping  aervlcea 
into  cluatara  baaed  upon  orientation  and  variety  of  aervlce  and  atructure, 
looking  aapeclally  at  tha  relatlonahlp  with  profeaalonal  community  aervlcea 
and*  women' •  advocate  groupa; 

c)  vlaltlng  eight  (8)  altea  to  acquire  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
aervlcea  and  aapeclally  to  obtain  data  from  end  atudy  other  exlatlng 
community  eervlcea  non-apecific  for  bettered  women; 

"  d)    convening  a  conference  In  Jnne  In  which  the  eaaentlal  cluater 

% groupa  attend  end  further  ehare  Information  and  deacrlbe  their  programa; 

e)  preparing  of  a  publication  or  mongraph  that  deacrlbe  the  project' i 
finding,  of  different  models,  focuaing  upon  the  variety  of  aervice  «nd 
alructure,  and  ausaeatlng  rationale  for  the  divergent  evolution  of  letvlcea, 

f)  propoaing  a  reaearch  and  demonatration  strategy  that  would  allow 
for  experimental  atudy  of  varietiea  of  aervlcea  paving  the  way  for  further 
r. a. arch  in  which  attention  could  be  focu.ed  upon  the  ^vela  of  eftectlve^ 
neee  that  are  found,  and  auggeatlng  waya  and  meana  in  which  better  eervice 
delivery  concepta  could  be  aucceaafully  implemented. 

It  la  apparent  from  the  above  objectivea  that  overall  and  far- 
reaching  goal,  include  not  only  the  ay.temaz.tlon  and  collation  of  exlatlng 
aervlcea  and  their  evaluation. and  categorization  in  term,  of  orientation, 
atructur.  and  kind  of  model;  but  al.o  under.t.ntfln*  why  theae  dif fatent 
modela  of  services.    It  1.  imperative  that  .ervice.  specific  to  bettered 
w».n  be  atudied  in  relation.hip  to  their  surrounding  community  aervlcea. 
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Thue,  tke  final  objective  of  thie  study  le  the  Improvement  of  exieting 
•ervlcee       veil  ee  the  facilietion  of  new,  comprehensive  eervicee  baaed 
upon  experimental  reeearch  of  theee  identified  and  studied  model e. 


II.  PROCEDURE 

Activity  I.  ,  Survey  and  Conf#>rence 

Step  1.    To  ssnd  ■  brosd-based  eurvey/queetlonnelre  to  all  known  and  to  ell 
contacted  eervicee  apeclflcto  battered  women  that  exlet  in  the  countty. 

t 

Thie  mailing  will  go  to  eervicee  epeclfic  to  bettered  women- 
including  refugee,  shelter-homes,  epecific  edvocecy  groupe  end  epecific 
profeeeionaJl  groupe  that  work  with  battered  women. 

The  questionnaire  is  structured  eo  ee  to  obtain  ^ata  upon  the  .following: 


a)  kind  of  service  offered     —  ' 

b)  relstlonship  with  snd  assessment  of  professional  networks 
*»      snd  women1  a  groups 

c)  structurs,  orientation  of  service  and  kind  of  sctivitlss 
offsred  i 

d)  spscific  demographic  dsta  upon  size  of  community;  raclel 
composition,  stc. 

s)    specif icar regsrding  the  service  such  ss  kinds  of  woman  ssrved; 
children's  Issues;  stsfflng  pstterns;  role  of  the  male;  funding 
sourcss;  govsrning  pstterns;  involvement  with  sicohdlism;  recidivism 
statistics;  length  o'  etay;  klmf  of  phyelcel  facility;,  size 
of  program, 

f)  subjective  personality    profiles  of  both  the  battered  woman  „ 
end  the  bsttsrlhg  aale;  ( 

g)  opinions  shout  how  the  support  of  bettered  women's  programs 
could  be  facilitated^ 

Stsp  2.    To  eeeees  ths  rssults  of  the  questionnaire  end  to  group  eervicee 
into  cluetere  baeed  upon  orientation  snd  vsrlcty  of  service  end  structurs, 
looking  sspsclslly  et  the  reeetlonehip  with  profeeelonel  community  end 
women' e  advocates  Involvement.  — 

The  kinde  of  models  thst  'are  expected  to  emerge  include,  but  ere 
not  restricted  to,  the  following: 

• 

1.  Detoxif icetion  model 

2.  Religioue  model 

3.  "Secret",  fringe  model 

4.  Hentel  heelth  treatment  model 

5.  LEAA/criminel  juetlce  model 

6.  Women' e  Advocete  model — non-residential 

7.  Women's  Advocete  model — reeldent 
6.    Verioue  combinetlone  of tthe  ebove 
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It  U  alto  ahticlptted  that  •  wide  geographical  apread  will  be 
found  among  thaaa  apaclflc  battarad  woman  programa,  Jendlng  additional  , 
,ecopa  and  brMdth  to  tha  pro j act. 

$t an  3.  'to  vlalt  tha  altaa  that  havr  choaen  aa  "clua'ter  nodela"  to 

acquire  ^tn-dopto  knowlodTTof  tha  oervlce  and  eaoeclally  to  obtain  data 
froa  and  otudv  othtr  axlatlnt  cowwnlty  -rvlcee  non-opeclflc  for  battered 


Thla  atap  la  moot  importent,  epeclf lclelly  In  that  It  will  permit 
th.  project  lnvaetlgetore  to  etudy  from  an  objective  end  unlnvolved  per- 
apertlva  tha  kio.de  of  eervlcee  In  the  community  that  ere  non-epeclf lc  for 
battered  women.    Theee  egenclee  will  be  evelueted  by  the  refuge,  by 
theaeelvee  end  by  the  project  InveetJ getore  on  their  elte-vlelt.  Iteme 
of  lnveetlgatlon  of  the  non-epeUflc  egenclee  ere  concentreted  upon  eny 
'peripheral  aontect  they  may  have  with  battered  women. 

'    Stkp  4.    To  convene  e conference  in  which  the  eeeentlel  "model"  groupe 
atftind.  and  .haTTrhalr  pro.r.m  phlloeophvf  eervlcee  end  etructure  with 
jjjjSer  ^modol"  programa. 

■y  •  Thla  conference  will  be  attended  by  both  model  groupe  and-  by 

'      epaclallete  In  tha  field  end  will  be  held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  which  le 
centrelly  located  In  the  country.    It  le  at  thla  time  that  the  final 
daciel.nff  will  be  made  M"  how  to  prepont  "model"  cluetere;  P"<;leely 
St  doe.  -  -od.i  taply.  -nd  what  *k.e  It  different  fro.  other  model.; 

fuJ  what  are  tha  factore  In  eervlcee  epeclflc  to  bettered  women  that 
ceo  either  b«  very  dlveree  or  very  elmllnr. 

Much  of  the  projecfe  prevloue  reeearch  will  be  compiled  at  thle 
.  .     time.  eepeclally  lit  thm  are*,  of  evolutionary  p.tteme  between  profeeelonel 
erouM.  woman' e  groupe  en4  the  Mergence  of  eervlcee  for  bettered  women 
£™n.'t£rri..u..  dl.cul.ed  by  leading  .p«c.l.ll.t.  in  th.  f  eld  of  w  f . 
•buae  end  In  th.  .re.  of  .h.lter  cere  f.cllltle.-wlll  be  a  major  atep  In 
tha  improvemaot  of  eervlcee- to  bettered  women.    At  thle  time,  .leo, 
lu".tTo«IirM  wlU  hale  been  t.bulated  end  en.lyxed  fro.  the  eurroundlng 
2.rvlc.^g.»cl../l  thl  communltl..  thet  do  hav.  .eWlce.  to  better*  women 
£TthU ^information  will  be  u.eful  In  halpln,  determine  the  kind,  of  v.rlety 
of  that  «Ut.    It  c.n  be  e.p.cted  thet  thle  will  be  .  Pro-ln«t 

and  algnlf leant  conference  In  which  .  greet  many  major  concern,  pertinent 
to  battered  apoueee  end  domestic  violence  cen  be  dlecueeed,  end  P«h*P» 
•omt  unified  conference  etreteglee  end  objectlvee  will  emerge.    It  would 
bT.  great  .tap  In  eolldlfylng  the  knowledge,  Idee,  and  gen.rel  «...  of 
ectlvlty  to  d.rlve  from  thla  conference  either  .  national  ee.ocl.t  on  of 
eervlcee  to  b.ttered  women  or  .  progronwtlc  eet  of  goele  or  appe.1.  that 
could  help  unify  ectlvltlee  in  the  country. 

Another  mejor  function  of  the  conference  will  be  to  dlecuae  end 
eeeeee  propoeed  reeeerch  end  de»onetretlon  etrategle.  thet  have  been 
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formulated.    These  ideas  twill  have  come  from  prior  work  by  the  principle 
investigator!,  in  association  with  nationally  known  and  expert  consultants, 
a^nd  will  be  presented  ,at  the  conference  for  evaluation  and  modification. 

Step  5,   JThc  preparation  and  publication  of  a  monograph,  and/or  aourc e 

pookj  that  describes  the  project fs  findings  of  models  and  focusing  upon 

the  variety  and  rationale  for  different  'services,  structure  and  orientation* 

i 

N  This  will  be  the  final  and  most  significant  contribution  of  the 
project.    The  investigators  plan  to  put  together  a  comprehensive  source- 
book of  all  the  "projects  specific  to  bsttered  women  that  were  uncovered, 
along  with  a  b*ief  description'.    The  major  portion  of  the  monograph  will 
be  devoted  to  an  in-depth  presentation  of  the  "model"  programs  that  emerged 
from  the  questionnaire  analysis,  and  that  attended  the  conference.  These 
programs  will  represent  different  approaches  snd  different  models  of  \ 
'  services  ,  that  can  be  both  enlightening  from  a  research  and  information- 
gathering  position,  as  well  as  from  a  prsctlcal,  instructive  position. 
In  the  description  of  these  models,  the  investigators  will  draw  some 
conclusions  regarding  the  model  in  terms  of  evolutionary  development. 
Focus  will  be  given  to  depicting  the  evolution  of  different  kinds  of 
services  as  a  function  of  the  roles  of  community  services  in  general  and 
of  women's  advocacy.     Professionals  and  non-professionals  aj.ike  can  then 
pertiaps  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  whst  models  would  best  serve  their 
communities,  and  how  to  avoid  any  problem  areaa  that  previous  models  have 
encountered. 

ACTIVITY  2.     RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  METHODOLOGY 

«  >  * 

The  aecond  portion  Involving  project  Investigation  is  to  develop 
a  research  ant)  demonstration  strategty  that  would  allow  for  experimental 
study  of  varletlea  of  services.    The  objective  is  to  develop  a  strategy 
that  could  efficiently  and  emperlcally  determine  the  level  of  effectiveness 
of  those  services.    Ultimately,  suggestions  regarding  ways  and  means  in 
which  better  service  delivery  concepts  could  be  successfully  implemented 
should  be  a  product  of  this  research 

The  variables  to  be  studied  in  this  resesrch  are  in  great  part 
dependent  upon  and  a  function  of  the  first  portion  of  the  study.  Essential 
variables  must  be  determined  before  any  experimental  design  can  appropri- 
ately be  implemented.    Potential  variable*  that  could  be  manipulated  would 
be,  for  example,  the  a)  counseling  techniques  utilized;  b)  role  of  the 
male  on  staff;  c)  relationship  with*  the  pollct;  d)  rules  of  the  refuge; 
e)  funding  source;  f )  kind  of  government,  et  c    It  remains  to  be  seen  from 
t>he  survey  and  retorting  analysis  and  conference  which  6f  these  variables 
are  the  most  Important  in  creating  4  dlveraity  of  service  and  function. 
It  is  essential  to  obtain  the  input  of  national  specialists,  and  to  have 
ideas    and  suggestions  discussed  at  the  conference,  in  order  to  ensure 
both  the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  process  and  the  practical  implementation 
of  the  process. 
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Test  irony  By  ' 
SUSAN  «Al6nE  BACK.  Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR.  HEW  SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  WOMEN  PROJECT 
Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Development 
U.  S.  Senate 
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AHq.VSIS  AftTl  COOPERA^TOr: 

^  l,enore  F.  Walker,  Ed. P. 

$         Chairperson  and  Associate 
Professor  *of  Psychology 

Colorado  Woman's  Collere  * 

February  15,  1978 
**  » 

It  has  becor.o  cluar  that  despite  most  people *  r.* desire  to  li"o  in 

a  peaceful  family,   that  is  a  r.oal  never  reached  by  most;  'Although  the 
hintory  of  spouse  abiuai.  is  ancient,   it  has  no'c  been  adequately  ctir.lcdt 
Even  today,  y/ith  all  tht   nv. ional  interest  in  battered  women,  men,  '  . 
children  and  other  family  members,  /'.overnmental  agencies  concerned  wi'th 
allocating  research  funds  have  not  specifically  designated  domestic 
violence  research  as  top  priority.     Nor  have  monies  to  develop  adequate 
treatment  programs  been  widely  dispersed.     Spouse  abas*.1  has  boon 
considered  an  acceptable  resolution  to  marital  disagreement  as  lory, 
•  as  the  violence  i3  confined  to  the  home.     Talking  about  such  assaults.  * 
and  reporting  it  to  the  police  or  others  in  th.-  helpinr,  professions 
hai/.  teen  a  taboo  until  the  v/or/jn's  r.ovi'rv  nt,  usir.,r,  th"  toehniqu"  of 
co.scc  iousness  raisinr,  f,rfjups,  v/as  able  to  (;et  women  to  share  the 
pain  and  horror  of  livi*j*  d  «.y  by  d?y  Ir.  terror.     One**  batt«'r*u  v,»r  •.,  ' 

^    wao  have  typically  lived  ir,  isolation,  b-v.an  to  realize  that  they 

wuro  not  a  Lone  in  their  fear  of  bcirir,  harmed  by  their  men,   they  Wy.ai. 
to  talk  and  from  them  I  ha,re  learned  what  I  share  with  you  today,  I 
am  convinced  that  although  we  talk  about  spouse  abuse,   in  99  out  of  100 
uitautiom^-.we- ar«— really  talking -about  battered  women.    -Vrhi-itt  it  ia  no 
doubt  true  thjit  come  cma*!!  percentage  of  men  are  bcinr,  ben  ten  by  thr»ir 
wom'jn,   the  incidence,  frequency,  and  severity  is  nowhere  neitr  the 
magnitude  of  the  societal  problem  of  wife  abuse.     I  shall  try  to 
describe  how  fcfchis  is  so  as  I  discuss  rny  research  and  treatment  in 

^this  area.     I  include  published  accounts  of  this  research  as  part 
of  ny  testimony  and  attach  th^m  to  this  report. 

Tn  early  1975i  when  I  v/as  a  practicing  psychologist  on  the  faculty 
of  Jwtfcerr;  Medical  School  in  ;,ew  Jersey  several  of  my  clients  bor.an  to 
report  phy^jcal  and  psycho  logical  a*0se  by  the  men  with  whom  they  had 
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Intintr  relati^.rh.r  *.    '*i  *\  r  fcriri^t  prychr  t  h'  rr.?- »•  !r  Mr-  * 
wrr-in  were  ablr  16  r'tp  >*>!r     :•  v!cti"  of  put1*  arr.  7; .'  ■•    '  —  *; 

etimulated  ny  curiosity  n~1  I  r-?-nr.  to  ack  try  cc*1  i«      :-*r  on  •».'  :?*»■'■  i 
school,  and  psycholo/;/  faculties  if  they  werft  el  so  c.  -ir.  -  wo-m,  pt.ti"-*r  . 
who  were  reporting  siriilarpsych<.'lo;ical  or  physical  abunc  by  their  mV.r 

.partners.    Slowly,  those*  colloa.vjsu  ar.-J  ry  feminist  network  bci'ar;  t? 
recoil  as  and  refor  other  such  women  to  no  so  that  I  could  interview  then. 
When  I  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado  ir.  late  1975  I  continued  ry  rencarch. 
I  be^an  the  round  of  (overrjrcr.t  fund  Lr.~  agencies  to  support,  thin  worfc  and 
was  unable  to  find  fundlfff  despite  writing  grants  until  thin  January  1976. 
Thus,  with  ny  own  noney  and  the  support  of  my  collect-  1  have  pursued  ry 
study  of  tattered  wcr.un  co  t>.at  %o  date  I  have  interview  120  v.onr,  ir. 
depth  and  about  3ff0  more  ur.J  their  helpers  in  Iocs  detailed  fom-t.  ir 
l%7&  I  traveled  tb  England  ar.d  through  efforts  by  several  ner.born  ct' 
congress,  I  was  f;iven  courtesio's  by  the  Connonwealth  Office  of  Ir.X0r-.at 'tun 
as  n  special  Anericar.  guest  er.J  scier.tiot.    I  r.tt  with  tor.  oru  of  Parliv?n 
on  tho  Eeleot  Con?.  It  tee  on  Violence  ir.  t:arria?e  which  h*ld  hoar  \rrr  sv^'j 
at  this  Conwlttee  and  the  rceent  U  S    Commission  or  Civil  RUhtc  Ker.ritv.s 
held  on  January  30  and  01.  1976,  *hich  I  also  requtot  become  pan  of  ihis 
testimony.    I  visited  refjr*s  (as  they  call  our  shiUers  or  cWf-nur-s) 
for  battered  worm  and  ;^t'ir  childi't:,  ;r.ro*f.fco-*  F.:.:li.  v'.  i-  .  :.)::.  7  v  !.r.*- 
.'■  sc*r.*ry  h.v.  e"  er.troura^e  Vr>:r  cstitllrtf.r^r.t  ir.  eve?', 

cit;   '-r  ti..;..    The      ~  !  In:'.  - : of.sjc  sft*it<  rs  :^  r.-j  .  a  pu'  ?.r  ■   .  *  ■  1. 

•■UnuUto  devclopr.tr.t  of  ov.tr  l;inds  of  treatment  prof  rar  j  wr.S.v  p:vl  J> 
ir.-Jiiate  safety  for  viciti-s  of  domestic  violence.    I  have  ioi-.  ItC  .Vr 
Icftisla'-ive  change,  .ass  is  to  J  in  l9volopro.1t  of  shelters,  ar.d  tnj;:;..j  ir. 
r.*v  trlils  where  tittered  ..cren  were  dofendef.ts  for  killing  0$  u.t  lj  .jiy 
Nharrin*  their  battering  rates  in  self  defense.     I  have  developed  rental 
•    tfcalth  techniques  that  are  useful  for  r.ontal  health  profocoior.ala.  to  ..r 
ln*wor>\n5  with  battered  wor-n  and  then  began  training  others  ir  tijsi:  the: 
tty  husband.  Dr.  Morton  Fla*.  also  a  psychologist,  and  I  have  devc.opeu 
a  technique  for  troatirr.  couples  which  is  successful  in  roducir»:  sovtritj 
and  frequency  of  thoir  violent  episodes.    And  together  we  havj  triod  tu 
develop  programs  for  working  with  the  offenders  -  th-  urn,,  whir),  pre.<  te 
be  noat  resistive  to  successful  inter/or.tior.. 

Dovelop-ont  of  treats— it  alternatives  io  dofintt^'.v  harped  by  ,\ 
I  t  j-.i,y*of  data  d»j-ribi'r(  tr.e  r.9n  avil  wonen  w»io  i*/t  i*.  viulei.v  .    V.  , .  *• 
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i  applaud  tht  tfforti  of  Strt-s  ar.d  hit  colleagues  in  doosribinc  incidence 
levels  of  violonot  fron  a  cross  section  of  families  for  who*  violence  is 
a  way  of  lift,  hit  data  it  not  useful  for  treatment  efforts*   Ve  get  lost 
in  arguing  over  how  many  her.  ar.d  hew  r.ar.y#  women  are  harraod  ra  titer  the. 
stressing *our  neod  to  fcno*  what  the  characteristics  are  of  violent  nen 
and  women  and  clinical  research  to  learn  the  efficacy  cf  already  established 
treatment  programs.    Straus  estimates  that  at  many  at  5055  of  the  population 
lives  in  violence  and  ny  data  supports  this  estimate.    The  National  Center 
for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  estimate  that  when  abused  children  live  in  a 
home  where,  their  parents  fight  violently.  70*  o^the  men  in  that  hor.e 
abuat  thtir  children,  too.    This  is  contrasted  with  fcOfl  of  male  child 
^abusers  in  cm  tee  where  there  is  no  documented  tpoutt  abuse.  My  data  confirm 
that    a  larae  number  of  r.er:  whs  ab«se  their  wor.en  also  beat'  their  «hi? dren. 
And  furthermore^  according  to  tht  vor.en  I've  interviewed,  men  who  abuse 
their  women  havt  peer>abused  or  neglected  as  children* 

I. an  certain  that  livirs  ir^r  hor.e  where  their  father  abuses  their 
rather  is  a  most  insidious  for-  of  child  abuse  ir.  itse\f.  ,  apcusc 

t:-ao  is  probably  very  related  to  cV.ld  abuse*  probably  tapwaioall;'  for 
the  r.ar..    Interesting,  this  4oos  r.ot  ssen  to  havo  such  a  genera ;icr.tl 
effect  for  tha  *onen  victirs  1-  about  W  of  tht  caatt.    Instead,  they 
report  that  the*  were  raiatd  according  to  atx  rolt  stereotypes  that  resulted 
in  socialising  then  to  believing  that  they  were  helpless  to  control  their 
Uvea*    These  data  surest  that  cuch  sex  role  stereotyping  in  childhood  it 
n  major  factor  in  determining  tht  power  relationships  bttwttn  men  ar.d 
woiron  whi$h  allows  batter  ins- behavior  to  take  plaoe .    Although  I  fully 
a^roc  that'when  you  discipline  your  ohildrtn  by  hitting  them  you  also  teach 
them  that  tht  parson  who  lovts  thtn  has  tht  right  to  hurt  thtn  in  ordtr  to 
teaeh  then  a  lesson,  X  also  btlitvt  that  the  lessons  little  flirts  learn  to 
be  nurturing,  oompliart.  ar.d  a  good  'little  passive  wife  and  the  lessons 
little  boys  learn  to  be  strong,  a^ressive  and  the  iFusband-ir.-ohar'o 
equelly  set  the  state  upor.  *hich  later  violence  gets  played  out. 
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/Thort  in  much  to  be  lenrrod  fror.  the  ntorien  of  th«:;^  br.U'Tmi  wo-^n.. 
this  research  T  have  developed  a  p*:ycholocicni  rrf^ianalr  fcr  v.hy 
the  battered  woman  bocox«3C  a  vlctin»  how  tho  proccus  of  victimization 
further  #ntrftps  her  ar.d  how  tho  psychological  paralysis  which  prevent:*, 
her  froa  leaving  tht  relationship  results.    This  pi:yoholor,lcal  pu-alysis 
la  tho  oonstruct  of  'lerrv.'d  hclplosar.ons' which  I  roport  in  detail  in 
solcntl'lo  article  that  is  attached  to  this  report.    Trio  maintenance  of 
violent  behavior,  once  At  occurs,  also  becamo  an  Imporativo  question 
in  this  research.    While  t  krev/  it  did  not  continue  becauvj  either 
the  ir.en  or  woten  liked  it,  the  old  r.asochlttyc  r.yth,  the  specifics  of  vmy 
u  wor.ar.  stayed  ir.  the  A  l?;tionship  needed  responao*    Dlocovory  of  th« 
cycle  theory  of  violence »  which  demonstrates  that  there  are  loving 
j/.riada  in  such  relationships  too  which  bind  oachother,  came  through 
deduction  from  the  empiric".!  evidence.    Further  examination  of  er.pSricil 
data  is  urgently  needed  ir.  this  area*  v 

In  my  research,  I  neve  attempted  to  lool;  at  tho  batterod  women  i\r, 
victims  of  batter I bohavior  rather  than  tho  cause  of  the  violence. 
The  stories  the  wcr.er.  hr/o  told  nakc  it  lr.pc rati th?.'  vk  uruor.-.v 
this  victimisation  pro?oi;r,  if  we  aro  to  c;  :>ly  aduquate  psychothcrr.; 
r.r*J  ecv.silin*:  technique:;.    Eye*,  ir.  his  $oofc  ?>**     ;  *  ^  _V  or;  ■;•  ■  ... 

tjr-lf-i  the  eo:.eti#t  of  ;  the  victir  vj  :.vj:;c  o/.;>  rioncir^  r:.cir.l 

Ulscrirlnation.    In  hie  rco'^^ho  discucsod  ho*   such  prejudicial  cxl  video 
efi'ectod  both  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim  of  discrimination.  Sue), 
stereotypes  prevcr.t  those?  who  hold  them  from  dealing  adequately  with 
the  issues.    Thoy  serve  to  -attain  the  status  quo  and  preven^the  kind  of 
open  dialogue  necessary  to  eliminate  racial  prejudice.    They  also  fceep 
the  victim  in  a  carefully  delineated  rolo  bounded  by  the  stereotypical 
myths  and  allow  the  bigots  to  avoid  chanffln'*  their  misconceptions. 

So  too  for  all  the  women  who  have  boon  victims  of  Violence  committed 
by  Tier  against  then,  individually  or  collectively.    By  pcrpoti^tinr  th<: 
bolicf  that  it  is  ration-:  to  blame  the  victim  for  her  abusu,  wy tinitel 
excusu  the  men  foT^ho  crir*.    This  socr,  deeper  than  violence  if.  ~.ufi»ral 
but  n;  ?cif  itfally  affects  violence  against  women.    Socluty  har,  pert •'.  t  •••u 
such  prejudicial  r.ytho  to  exist  in  ueven  areas  of  violence  against  \ 
*v ciordin-;  to  research  boln^  conducted  at  the  University  of 
.Cc.«r  1    oy  Dr.  V\r:iv  Loidi/.    Thetfu  oevon  arwaii  ami  1)  batumi  iit/.«i. 
Z)  r.-T.»  '))  <;irl  child  i-".st,  U)  porr.:\;raph> ,  5)  prostitute?..  t1 
ha-i-- j.'  vr*  or.  •v.-  lz\,   '  :  -  *"  h  irraus^  iul  K-t..-:'.!   cKoi*.       :  .. 
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Del  Martin  (I9^b)  rr«.*  "t*  iie'.aiJ#!  evidence  on  how  .1  fix  1st  society  nclivUy 

facilitates  If  not  encouraj,**  wontn  Co  be  beaten,    rollca,  court  0,  hospital  a,  r.ni 

social  service*  ill  refuse  to  provide  then  protect  Ion.    Cvon  we,  ■■  psychologl sts,  havr 

» 

learned  to  keep  the  fat.il>;jto.-,c;hcf  a;  All  cotti  -  sven.thc  Individual1!  Mental  health 
or  life  la  n  stake.    *Mny  c:  t.y  battered  women  interviewed  told  of  psychiatric 
hoapltalliatlon  and  trestpeni  fe*  diagnostic  other  than  a  gcncrallied  stress  reaction 
Iron  constantly  being  sbuacd.  S  *, 

* 

Tha  intar/icva  villi  ov.r  .C3  aiUerd  woncn  and  several  hundred  others  and  their 
l»w«,»era  indicated  that  rany  t.:  the  ,ty;hs  atsoelstcd  with  battered  woren  alt.pXy  vert- 
not  true.    Host  irporrar.:,  v>.:c^  do  nol  llko  beinc  beaten,  they  ara  not  naaocliiutu, 
an*;  thpy  do  not  leave  becauis  .  ;  c^yier.  psycro-s^cial  reasons*    tony  at  ay  becnusc". 
of  sconenlcs,  dependency,  children,  terror,  te»rs,  and  often-  thcy^avc  no  safe  pinru 
iu  co.    Their  victini.iation  often  provides  then  with  corpc  Hjjg  paycKW topic dl  fcrt.-rs 
vlutli  bind  ther:  to  thjir  s}-'3u;i;  rslstlonsliips.    Both.tl  ?  pen jndjAV  vor.c- ' cu 
.'-;f,V.cnoJ  tha:  they  car.nst  survive  alone. 

One  of  the  npr  au.iai  learning  thaoriaa  that  can    e  applied  to  the 
psychological  rationale  for  vhy  tha  battered  women  btco-net  fictlaa  and,how  the 
process  of  vlct.i~l<ation  fqriher  entrapa  her  la  called  lejVneWioiplessness . 
Penologist,  Martin  Salic-sn  (197*>  first  hypothsalxed  th 


thJt  doga^rsta  ware 


subjected  to  non-contingent  regit ivr  r  ?inforcee.ent  could  learn  thai  thoVwluntary 

behavior  had  no  affect  on  controlling  .hat  happened  to,them.    If  such  an  averaivc 
« 

stimulus  were  repented,  the  dog* a  not  vat  190  td  reapond  would  be  lessened*  Furthermore, 

even  U  the  dog  should  later  perceive  the  connection  between  Its  voluntary  response 

nnJ  to»t  cessation  of  the  shoe*,  the  rv)t  ivat  ionsl  deficit  will  rcnaln.    The  do^'k 

1  'Jtlonal  state  would  b*  d?rri»««d  with  anxiety  occurring  as  a  result.    Within,  the 

U'.:  Hrrr.  l  years  the  the.  ry  uf  learned  helplessness  .baa  also  been  tested  with 

l>.<   i<  suhjivts  r.ri  frtmJ  tu  '     c;ually  applicable.     It  la  a  uae.'jl  theoretical 

•   i.',tru*t  fi.  ■  wl/.vf.  to  1;!. rs:- the  cognitive,  enotluiwl  and  »ot  ivat  ioi.dl  dt!i<U:< 
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•  frequently  oSa«-i 


6  - 


frequently  o»a«rvrd  tnd  r^i>.»rtcJ  by  battcrid  wonr*.    V*  p«ych<»1©r,tc«l  ^ 
paralysis  that  mlntalns  iKc  vUtifts  status  gs  a  battsred  uosvin  It  consistent 
with  tha  theory.    Battered  wo:-en  tan  relearn  the  rasponss-outconio  contlCpsnciee 
by  directly  caparfcnclag a  sense  of  pew  tnd  control  ovsr  those  events  which 
ere.  Mood  undsr  her  voluntary  end  ladfpeTnill^contrMCVelkar,  submitted  for 
publication).     Probably  the  r»et  i»j£rr*ant  wey  to  loom  which  evepta  aro  undor  0 
her  voluntary  and  lndlpant^onirol  it  to  cndlysa  what  occurs  in  battering  r*- 
Ihtlonshlpc. 

After  analysing  tha  120  eatiare'd  wonan'a  versions  of  their  battaring  rolationahlpa 
and  utlng  son*  battarara  and  other*  Involved  in  working  with  such  violence  for 
comparisons,  a  cycle  theory  of  battaring  haa  bean  leoletad.    Bather  thon  constant 
or  reads*  eicuretcss  of  bettering,  third  la  a  deflnlta  cycla  whlchMa  repaatad  eve? 
•  ptrlftd  ef  IIm.    Thlt  cycle  4ttw  to  have  thraa  distinct  phaaac  which  vary  in 
tine  and  Intensity;  both  within  tha  saae  couple  end  between  di.'JUr*nt  couplet. 

r 

/   :..rac  ?Waaei  art:  the  Uneirr.  wilding  phage,  tha  ss:rleti«w  or  /.cute  bsttorf- 
i:.cMont9  end  the  caln,  loving  raaplta^  So  far,  it  haa  bean  difficult  to  dia^r-. 
U>v  long  e  Couple  will  regain  in  any  dns  .phase,    fradicting  tha  length  of  any  nne 
eyele  la  also  ntft  yat  oosalbla.   Thera  Is  evidence  that  situational  events  can 
influence  the  tlnlng.    geietlonshlpa  that  have  laatei  20  or  cwra  yeera  indicate 
several  dlffarent  cycle  patterna  correapendlng  to  different  ategaa  of  life. 
Thera  la  slao  avldenca  that  rone  intexvant lona  ara  noro  successful  if. they  eccur 
at  one  phase  rather  than  another.   The  available  date  la  still  too.lleUtSd  to  take 
r.ny  cinrluMone,  but  trenda  supceet  the  deairablllty  of  further  invest lgatinn<«alhvr.. 

In  Prss»). 

hwis*  one.  or  the  tension  building  pl^c,  la  daacriLad  sa  ono  in  which  t!.« 
teiHlcn  legina  tc  rUa  and  tlie  V«un  cen  ccnac    the  na.»  becoaiing  son.what.augy.  ani 
,,rv  |.r.n.  to  react  negauJTlv 'to  Iruatratton,..    Thera  can  be  little  aplaodci.  ot  violent 
..r.  *>iik!>  tuvcrud.    H*  ••.*>  begin  to  laah  aut  at  hwf  lot  done  ro.il  or  u 
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wrwj-  iloinr,  ami  qri<VU  .■ppMrr  l.*t   (ir  hem  :c  dncilr  aj-vn.     !!••'%  v    <-.i  \\  \*  .• 

t«  catch  these  little  outbursts  and  atttni't  to  caln  down  t  hi*  hittrrrr  th-.^'*-1!  t '.• 

use  of  techniques  th.it  have  had  previou'i  success.    She  n.»y  hrc<»«.c  nurturing,  cc<"plianl 

and  anticipate  his  every  v!ii:  ;  or  ,  r.he  nny  at  ay  out  of  his  way.    Shr>  lets  the 

batterer  know  she  accepts  hie  .t!>u*>lvcnrr.!.  as  legit  in.itcl  y  dirtvted  towards  her.  Shr 

believes  that  what  she  doer  will  prevent  his  anger  fr»n  csca latin1;.     If  she 

doei  her  job  well,  then  the  incident  will  be  over;  if  he  explodes,  then  she  assumes 

the  guilt.     In  order  for  her  to  naintain  this  role,  the.  battered  wom.in  nust  not  pcrr.it 

herself  to  get  nngry  with  the  bitterer.    She  denies  her  a;igcr  at  unjustly  heln'1 

psychologically  or  physically  abjscd.    She  reasons  that  perhaps  she  did  denerve 

t Tie  abuse  ahd  often  Identifies  with  her  aggressor's  faulty  reu  sunt  tig.    AnJ  this 

works  for  a  while  to  postpone  the  second  phase  or  acute  battering  incident. 

Women  who  have  been  battered  over  a  period  of  time  J. now  that  these  ninor 
battering  incidents  vit-1  get  uorae.    However,  to  help  thcnsclves  cope,  thev  dir.'. 
this  knowlcJ^e.    Ihey  als-j  £ct\  their  terror  of  the  inevitable  Mrcu.iu  p'.-..i«;e  \ . 
v.:  •  *nt  irj  to  brlievc  t':-.~t  have  tone  cc;Urol  over  th:  batterer's  bchaviir. 

Im  nr.*;  the  initio*,  stages  ci  this  first  pl'.nsc  ,  they  du  indeed  have  r,nnt  liniu 
control.    As  th*  tension  builds,  they  rapidly  lose  this  control.    Each  tirx  n 
ninor  battering  incident  occurs  there  are  residual  tension  building  effects.  Her 
anger  ateadil^  increases  even  though  she  nay  not  recognize  nor  express  it,    He  is 
aware  of  the  inappropr lateness  of  his  behavior  even  if  he  docs  not  acknowledge  it. 
He  becones  nore  fearful  thu  she  may  leave  him  which  is  reinforced  by  her  further 
withdrawal  fron  him  in  the  hopes  of  not  actting  off  the  impending  explosion.  He 
becni»5  more    oppressive,  Jealous,  and  possessive  In  the  hopes  his  brutality  .m.! 
threats  will  keep  her  captive.    Often,  it  does. 

As  ttu>  bitterer  an«l  bettered  worran  sense  the  escalating  tensiun,  it  bec«>r.i 
n^rt  HSCftc't:lt  for  their  coping  ncchauisns  to  continue  to  work.    Kach  becn*t-.  r  i.e 
fr'nii*.    Th%-  r  n  i.it revises  hit,  possessive  srothering  and  brutality.  .  Fj»yeh.«Wv.v«  «1 
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li>  -   *  ,  •  .!•.-:.■•  1-  :« •  i  I    .  m-  i  :-  •  ■  l><      ..:■!!•,  i 

|.i>!   Iur..'tfi.    Thr  I- it  iirt'l  w-    "\  i imMe  to  rn.li»r<-  tin-  i  •lulMtl«r  In-.    SI  -  i« 
!»•..  ,.Mi>  r.^  j".:  "..  ]■•,  .  I'.v  .!>fi:i'  ilf.  >i»''   th-  p  A  i  n  .ml  but  t  .     ilu-  p:.>i  luilnjilr.il 
U'tt'irc  ir.  rriuiti'lv  U-  "  «*  t  difficult  for  her  to  Inn  11  r .    She  nvi.illy  withdraw, 
further  fro;*.  Iti:  v.  t-J.  c.im  ••  •   li."  to  r  >ve  rv<rc  uppifibivrly  towards  her.  Then*  ir. 
a  pint  tovirJi  tnf  c*  !  of  the  leinion  building  ph.ise      where  the  protest  ceaf.e;.  tu 
r<*r.;  >n*J  to  any  ccr'r*  1-..  .  ?nrc  this  point  of  Inevitability  I*  rearhed,  the  ni'vt 
ph.T,  ,  t  he  a>-tt  1.  .::eri:i,-  Is:."  i'lral  •  will  ocrnr.     Sn^rt ire* ,  the  baltcrt.l  v.-  :ii  i  .  r.nat 
b*  a:   the  let;r,  !*n  I'-ij/r.  ,  i.  .»'•»  ti.e  i-      n  s  t  •  •  :i  is  Inevitable  but  doe:*  ii.it  1  ..  -w 

I.  "i  •  n  it  will  i....;r.     ii.u'iu  wv.-t  i  will  often  provoke  an  Incident.    Hity  d>-  i.  ■: 

do  it  "In  oriKr  tfi  b»:  h..n.    Ktth.r,  the,/  l.r.tw  that  they  will  be  .ibuscJ  no  ratter  au 
wmld  picfrr.to  j,"t  ti.e  In-  idea:  over  with.    Sonchav,  these  fe«*  w.»rcn  reason,  If 

thr  v  can  nare  the  tine  anJ  place  of  the  explosion,  they  still  bnM*  retained  nor/ 
control*.    Tru>y  ols.>  know  that  once  the  phar.c  t«--->  ia  over,  the  batterer  vill  n-\ 
Intn  t  lie  thlr!  ;  \.  ■  •  •   c'  t  ■*-•,  1..  -,:  In    ^*  i ■  r .    *4iiui.  their  r*....ir..  i tu-t  iK  la.*. 
»  •        h i r •      "v.'lJ.  1*,  T>vj t  ra'.'v:  .1  I  ird  l'-viv..   1;  i-.-r  iv-i 

I  .  -  |>trli>.'  yf  t -•. 

tiurint',  phise         tli<*  hi:  trier  fully  a-ccpts  the  fatt  th.it  ht<-  ruj;e  is  out  v. 
rr-itrul.    Thf*  '.•*»•.  :r- in*'  bch.i>'l.'r  ia  phase  one  is  usually  t.rtrd  .out .    The  bitter  in.: 
t*_in>nt  tn  phis'.-  f-o  riy  start  out  with  the  ran  Justifying  hio  bohivior  tu  hirtbL-lf; 
'   K»vtver,  It  iiriaUy  eris  '-'itn  hin  n:»t  un4c  .stand inf,  what  has  happened.     In  his  bli-'  raf.f. 
h«'  unualiy  start  s  '>ut  wail  in",  to  te.irh  her  a  lesson  and  doirrn't  warn  tn  inflict 
air,  pirtimlar  i")urv  on  h  r.    He  stojts  only  when  he  feels  she  his  leunci  ht»:   i«  ... 
r!     l  vl.'tins  r«^Mt   tv  it   t'i  fi.^it  in  n  ph.isc  tu  »  iucidnit   \h  unlv  tu  inviti   '  Tt 

...  t  1""js  vH'm  «'.  'tiMV  vwn,  h'-'ever,  hive  bern  d.i»--lnr.  up  their  .inprr  dnrin,. 
,i,        ...    .-«,  >  ]  (    l   •  ,{,.  1   •  t  Hij;  it  o      'hiring  tli    r-.e«  (»n»l  phi:.-.     Hn>  Kn-'w 

II,  ,  tl'J  |..    I  .in-  ■    -.'  i  il"-;rtlbe  the  vinleni  ■•  thtl  n  inr1,  d'Ji  ln^, 

I I  .     p. -i.-.1  «.  .  •  h    t .  •*  <!.  •  -   :,  .'hi  !  .t'j  if   thvy  are  d  I  '.»•■•.  k  fate-!  lu»'   *-»'Jt    » '  » 
I     I  }f  i  .  t  1    i  .«    .     .  h'   r  a',  u  ■.>•[.  «  urn  *.  iJ»    .  r  iS     t  hi*  dt  t  .i  1 1     v  el  y  w»  11  f.l  all. 
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rhisr  t\M  1«;  tin'  r     t  v,  leli    '   of  Hi»  c     I.  .     U   <«   .«1  •  •••  I  '•■    ' '    •'••»,  1  '  . 

!•  n  high  inclticnrc  of  poller  fata!  U  Ic*  when  Intervening  at  t  h  i  «=  tin".     It  i'  rran: 

to  acknowledge  the  self  propyl  1  i»i<;  nature  of  the  Vi6li-uie  during  thl".  phase  vim. 

helpers  try  to  intervene.    Since  the  Wunen  report  that  only  t he  Uatterct  can  cud  this 

j 

phase,  the-  trost  Important  need  they  hsvc  is  to  find  a  nafo  place  to  hide  iron  h  In  -  V.liy 
he  stops  Is  ctill  unclear.    Ptjii.spS  h»  beror.es  exhausted.    Battered  yo-nen  describe 
indents  vhich  have  no  ground  in  ruason.    It  is  not  uncorvnon  tor  the  batterer  to 
wjVc  the  worjn  frun  a  deep  u\ur  to  bw^in  his  assault.    Although  hast  |re  severely 
beaten  by  the  line  phase  two  is  over,  they  arc  usually  grateful  for  its  end.    The;  ,  * 
consider  themselves  lucky  it  was  :.jt  worse,  no  natter  how  seriou:;  thfcir  injur  Us. 
ihey  often  deny  the  seriousness  of  their  injuries  and  refuse  to  seek  imediate  rHicul 
treatment.    Sonctinefi  tliis  is  co;,5:  to  jppvase  the  batterer  and  m.i!:c  certain  pli-ise  tva 
really  is  finished  and  not  temporarily  halted. 

Tlie  ending  of  phase  tw?    and  rovecent  into  phase  three  is  welcomed  by  both  parties. 

as  brutality  is  assnciaU-:  with  p^ase  two,  the  thin!  phis*'  i'.  r*.ara?ter!.-c '  '■ 

e.:rvrely  lovh,*,,  V.lnJ  ^n-.'  L^-.'.ri:.  l:luvior.     It  is  du;  Jn4;  thii;  L  i •  r .i  ph.ise  of  : : 

c    .    that  the  battered  w  v:  t  i--  i^a  t  it     !hu...':.  et>rphtcd.    l.fct  run  ii. 

I'fVJlnely  sorry  for  wh.it  he  hjs  eo:.c,  even  if  he  due;;  not  overtly  tell  her  so,  .v..1 

tries  with  the  sene  sense  cf  overfill  seen  in  the  previous  phases,  to  nake  it  up  to  her. 

Hi*.  t.Mrst  fear  is  that  she  will  leWe  hin  end  h*  is  charging  enough  to  attcopt.  every thiMj; 

to  -j'-.e  sure  thlc  doesn't  happtn.    He  believer*  he  can  control  himself  and  he  never 

a).. i In  will  hurt  this  wo-nn  vhor  he  loves.    He  nanap.es  to  convince  nil  concerned  tlul 

> 

this  tine  he  really  means' it*  -  hs  will  give  up  drinking,  dating  other  women,  visit  in}-. 

Li!,  mther,  reducing  the  worHf  U  on  the  job,  or  whatever  else  affects  lilt,  inurril  anxiety 

ut.itu.    His  sincerity  is  believable. 

"    Th'-  battered  w»«r.an  \\»nts  to  b-'lleve  th.nt  she  will  no  longer  hive  to  tiuftet  .ituM  . 
Hi jt  iMm.ibleiL'ss  supi'irtii  h.*r  belief  that  he  re.iUy  (.in  change,  d-.  dot!,  his  h  v;r,; 
l-l.iv-KM  during  t hi u  pl.r;e,     Sh^-  convinces  herself  t In t  he  cm  do  what  h*.  suy.  \. 

( 
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wmt*  to  do.     It   is  iltir  tr  /  |*'*  !■     three  T  I.  •  t   rh-»  v  -  *r  ,m  :  "      ,  •r»'  il 

diem  of  how  vtint'cr  ful   !■■  .*  i4      1  h  i  •   it.  in  r  i  <  in'  i«rc  <  *  ■  "l   f  r  .  *■•  i"  !' 

ship.    Tho  friiditton.il  not  Uin  that  prwple  O^^^lv  love  e.r  Kuhr:  will  i-.'cuo  «i 

all  Hnds  of  odJr.  ar.ainst  tin  •  prew.ils.** She  ctuvscr,  to  believe  th.it  the  brhivtor 

she  sees  durlnp,  phase  three  s:,".fles  what  her  ran  really  is  li».    She  Identifies  t 

the  "liood"  tide  of  this  ilu-i  r v  r  3->;i,.l  it  y  vith  the  raan  the  loves.    "Inn  Moad"  ot  brut.il 

tide  wil  l" disappear  she  ho,  is. 

Since  almost  all'  of  b  the  r<  '^rda  of  bein£  rarricd  or  com  pie  J  occur  during  phase 

three. for  the  v.-r-an,  this  is,  trc  Ure  that  is  the  r.ost  difficult  fav  her  to  nle  • 

decision  to  end  the  relationship.    It  Is  also  the  tine  duriiy.  vhicn  helpers  uuuallv 

ate  htr.    When  the  resists  ler.ins  tht  r.arrift£c  ana  pleads,  thai  shevrcaUy  Iovls  hi-., 

she  bases  her  reference  to  tic  current  loving  phus'a  rather  thaw  thf  previously  painfnl 

^-haeee.    She  hopes  thu  if-  the  other  two  cycles  can  be  elininatcd,  the  batter intl 

behavior  will  cease  and  hsr  ideal ited  relet ionship  will  tvi&icnlly  regain.    If  she 

his  already  been  through  sever -.1  cycles  previously,  the  nation  she  hai  iraJcJ  hi: 

psychological  and  physical  safety  (and  eaybe  that  of  her  children)  for  this 

0 

t«.-r  >rary  drea-  state  aJi-j  t"  '.r  r*.r.  sc'*'  hi*,  re  1  rr.i  t  ■-  :..  ■rrnsa'-c".!  ■    hei       •  ■  • 
withers  .*e  ehe  copes  with  the  r-r.renese  that  she  is  selling  herself  for  t he  few  r.-t-.tti 
of  pha  £  rhree  kini  oi  loving    She,  in  effect,  bvco.-cs  an  acco-.plice  to  her  own  lattetin* 

"[he  lenftth  of  tine  that  thie  phase  lasts  is  not  yet  knonm.    It  secrae  as  If  it  is 
longer  than  phase  tw«r»yet  sharter  than  ohase  one.    In  sorte  cases.,  it  Is  so  brief,  It 
almost  defies  detect  lap.    There  docs  not  sec*:  to  be  any  distinct  end  and  before  thu^- 
know  it,  the  minor  battering  ieridents  and  tension  begin  to  build  again  and  the  cycie 
begins  anew.  b 

9 

The  iiplic.it  inn*  tor  tre.trvnt  alternatives  for  bnttereJ  woren  and  their  fd-i'ai, 
are  j.ioii.iml  wh.>it  sji  ial  li.it         theories  arc  adopted  as  p*y.  i.ilnali  al  cojiutruct  . 
BchwJ,»ral  .in.l  coBhit  ivi-  clnn&vs  >re  encouraged  while  not  ivnt  io.i  j"J  v  .'t  H«:i  .<rt  i  •.«••  tvd 
t.i  fvilow,    f,  ifet)  is  ttv  mrVr  mo  pnOrlty.    Kill  int;  ani  bi  in;,  i.lllrj         i.  .' 
p  •v.MbUltlt'i"',     I  {.)*.*  ''€sii>ia'»-e,  h.wtver,  u-i  i  jIi  th»*  dlf  lei , «  v. 
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— *"  *  F "  ~Z •  tit; t  7>»  rot:  :\ 

I    Rcrs^nrch  Tipeds  , 

1.  Specify  the  need  for  existing  research  funds  to  be  spent  on  furditv. 
■valuation  of  basic  scientific  data  that  pertain::  to  any  form  of  violence 
in  the  fnr.ily.    Top  priority  nuat  le*  p.ivon  to  luaxniry-  thfc  clinical 
d-r.criptors  of  the  victinr;  of  Mo-.e-cic  violence  first  -  the  battered  wer^t., 
r-n  i;nU  children.    Precipitating  fnctorc,  pre-existinf;  conditions,  and 
pr.ns'jauenceis  of  cuch  violence  nuot  be  r.tudied.    Cor.plcx  psycho- socinl  factor 
r.erd  to  be  examined  Vy  ccrpu t  rer.^rirchors  in  the  firl  1  rather  fun.  the 
U.uaratory.    Scientific  rotyjdolo.y  needs  rcf h.o:r.cnt.  ^  K-upie  pr,rfurr.  rjre 
r.L.:  ;, in-/,  functions  than  do  ar.lr.-.lr.  and  our  noasurorr.'-wt  techniques  r.ust 
nf^ct  our  sophistication.    All  '.ovemrom  &:urni*n  which  hiiv*  re:j-^rc:i 
fundi;  should  shift  Sorr.e  of  their  nor.ies  over  to  support  this  Kind  of  tv:rm<v: 
For  exa-ple,  the  National  I-is'-iiu:*  of  ;ioalth  cuuie  shift  sore  of  -..if 
fuiwh  oarhlrked  to  study  heart  dicsabo  Into  projects  specif icall\  cPr.i~j.Ml 
to  learn  how  living  in  the  stress  of  violence  nay  affect  the  devoln«-«:  ■ 
or  progression  of  heart  discseo.   .Monies  allocated  to  hor:-.e:«s  ci..d 

.Support  a  project  to  det-r-im  whether  or  not  tho  hornoners  rel'  an  ■ 

>v •  d^rir"  uirc'd&i   :  -r '  '  -  - 1 -rl;*  ir.  violent  epicad'-:.*  chjs*   f  -r . ".' 
'  -•■::r:--,:-rl  or  p "» •'-  -  '-  d"* tr,  I.'at^'V  '  * 

-w.lJ  fi«:.;rr:  :   m-   • -<  svj  rv.r.tV.  sion.v   tx«'i~  u!  . . '■ 

_  >:;tic  vlolcr.ee.  /.lcohc  I  is-,  rus-.arch  could  be  focused  or  th.-  '.r.fi  ■  •  v:c 
■  r.:ul  or.  the  corrcispi  a:  of  assaultive  behavior.  Tae  i:ational  Solei 
.L.i-.-:-::of.  could  r.aV.o  available  n'.ni  -rants  to  assist  coUer.es  ar.d  ..nivtrsH 
■.•i  tr.ii-.ir;  faculty  and  nt-.ider.tj  in  davisir.f,  waj^to  study  the  cosily/ 
•■'••tor.:  involved  in  dor.ee  tic  vio'.or.co.  Office  of  Ktlucution  trainir-  r.rar.ts 
r  ,  rtir.il-ite  dcvelopnoi.t  of  aco--petcnt  researchers  to  deal  with  design'.':  ; 
s.r:h  co-plex  research  projects/   Other  a-encies  could  do  the  or.no.  Ln-h 

shojld'be  required  to  eyb~.it  a  list  of  research  projects  eurrui.tl- 
b.j In;' -undid  that  deal  with  danoctic  violenc^T  *fch  n-portSiv;  tochniqic-s 
i,-...,  I  stimulate  their  pornor.r.-;l  to  i.?.Mur,.'.u  researrh.'rs  t«>  develop  s..e;. 
p.-upos-.is.     I  know  it  workr.  fr-c  r.y  cm  uxpor  iencr- .    Ulthjut  the  encoura^- 
r.  r.t  v.J  nscisv.rce  fron'tho  pvopln  ir.  the  KIK!  Cer.U-r  r..r  the  Stv  1v 
.  j  r;,iirrj-rry  I  wnld  have  ioun  too  diseo  sr.f/^  tu  contir.u*-  1 
i:    fir.dit,;  research  iunds  for  r.y  project.     This  h  w -1  of  priori'^; 
iw::,lt  ir.  already  np^vprlatud  funds  be        shifted  to  study  f 
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.1.  • 


«r.  d^T'ic  v  j '»!<•■  ;■>.-.  r»-  ;  .p.-ri  —  r.L  aj  ;?r.l  p..r.trvl     r.  ..i  . 

n'f'>i  nft  cvrr:  '.vriiMt  ■  ■      t fm.rvJ.  ::hn  ild  n«it  i ■ 

dotr-rant,  ho.iPvnr,  bjt  a  /:  t  ir- d  ,-.nt  to  b<*  rroaM.*.  OurV.' r  st:i  •  i  r.t  i.  -j 
r'-Uv  .I-;  nf  .tf,  c<:.        "vl   J-.r  r-csy  du:i:-:r..:.     We  pt.cctjiv  :•■  ' 

f.ir.liv-  .v/.ynln;;  i.rwj  th»'ir  r  r  r-.'ii-w  coinittofn  to  ivii^rt^thi::  rvw.  r 

if*  :i»lMi-'M  r*  ffsctv-i.    ::ar."i,  ru«v:irrMf!rs:,  frrV'  frvn  . 

K'Vioir^Mn::"n  I'vJ  i  v/r-r t v  v-  ir.  tho  ctatun  quo  rant  b<-  jj.ipparU'd. 
f'-iniiU  ru anarch,  wnich  looi:s  at  data  fror.  the  wbn.cn' r.  point,  of  vi»;«  is 
r.«;i:dod  to  offnn';.  th  -.yf  V.;  <;:'  r.  l«i  oriented  data  analyiwa.     There  havi 
I':  :'   ;  ;«  :-j  uf  i- at!  .r.*t«.-"  5   fw.:.«Mo:   at  ojt  wu-.cn  which  ha<:  i-.un?rl  u\tcl  j 
,]  "**     '  -r  m'.'I:  :■•<•;•  ;  r.  ilf  •„  •        . who  ".i-vsr  ti :  srd  lr„« 

!:.:*J'.    ^.-.l  r.u^pl-  j.'jrul:;'. t £»ur  cou'-ia  /  r,..r.l  utilise  l4,.rj  ;;./pp..r; 
l.il'*;.:        wulJ   tr.'ur.vid  ,0..—  ;:.-lm  ocioTitiUta  lo  cruatui  n.porlar.t  : 
prd:»c-:.n  by  ar.',\i;  ;  dirf  n  jo,;;io;.r,  a:;il  thm  fa  rid  thoiw  which  havi- 

th-  r.?c-  :o;:t  nerit.     Tor  «  J. IT.:;  ha:;  &;.puir.i«.'d  a  hi':h  ra-.-.i'.-,  y.  • 

iKi'-r.\i-  .  an  ;>  npsci-il  r.n«slcii   t  'to  the  !Jiro::or  in  charge  ci  ct.ccj-!  ; 
w.i!w.':;  mi  varch  j-rojoctn  thro-i  ;hout  the  ^er.sioc  nany  dlviuionu.     In!:  ;:; 
in  addi '.ior,  to  h  jv  ot^.nr  rj  , t i 0 n  but  rovor  tholocr;  she  har.  brr  r.  a  r.ri- 
>..'.tf- '    .'    •>:iL*uura- . I:  ;  yo  •  ■.  to  bt*"'.*  f'-'J.cit;  pro  n\  v..  ■ 

J   *•      *  *-■  r'!«'  ;  ■         '  j  i^-V        •        iT.co  a*a",i'  v.L''  •  '  :.  r-j^ 
j  :  'j.  •  1  .,;  too . 


•1  iT.ioara"/-  thoir  n  a-jarchora  to  Iw.in  li< 
i;-'"    *l"  rt-n-.;  cV  t-r-iri'*-:'   fl*»L-i  *.l  it  /Tnir-;  v/vrkin*,  wit),  t  att«  r*  I 
wop'.:.  i'\;l>  alrr.'-idy  ^athorud.  fund;;  n^'d  \o  br>  dlnpomod  to  provl  i- 

*»-■  :h'  ». ".'-J  uynis;t i'.c?  to  r.n-.y  c.T  tho;;o  rroup:;  v/hich  hav-  capable  cv:i!rH 
1  -^...ts  v/orki'--;  v/'^,  J  it  need  r.^r:-;,*  ".rid  r.nr.f?  rm\\  ar.our.t  T 

,"x;  -rii:;»j  to  ctart.     Al  thow  ;vj  thin  ir:  nor.::;.'  data  in  that  it  v/aj  cot' 
!r  ^  ::y3*«-atlr  v.-.v,   it  i-ar,  nh«id  li*ht  or.  thu  r.atun*  of  th< 
pro'.lt-r-  Wi_-  art.*  dvalir.;  with  ■«  i  *  r.r -1  *  v/nM*''  for  novo  yuarn  cf  dat  , 
cp!-'    '.i  ■':    t*'  »    ,i'  .  -         /.t'j'Jy  how  v  i  r  t  i  r  ri  o»*  vinl<-n"«    wi«n  a!>i* 

' 'I  .Jl  ,  p'  i  I-        •»,•■  '*■  Jvttfi-,,  a»,d  y  r*>  1 Th<i  nvMiiutu*  i 
Vi  '   •  t       *  ^  '    1     "v  '.  a  pr.'-ti'*   1   rr*.  m  ,       i  r.  t  w  iij;;*.  li.u1 

'  .j'.if  :1  \/  r  i.    r  •  ..'ali.-h  dtj  riot . 
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r  o'i  \  \  tinn  c '.'  r  ■»■: i 

Mini  :i  principal  f" c-i      <l  itvo  t>'i  th"  --ir-l 
tn  Ho  »hir.  kiml  fj^p  :w:,rr:,1.    '.>  utH  i?.r'N'.a(-  :*V  1  :  n!' 
•-.rant  writers  in  our  cnr-nr.itv  in  Colora^  and  :;ur.-"::-.ful  t    •  <- 
for  nn  in-::.'  r.r.i-;l  contract.  L-.d-.r  7iUr«  'XX  :>r.iri!t-  f::vlr 

tn:::;  is  to  t.Udy  ukll-iv.  for  vi-.ti-::  of  d'i:v::'.i"  viol,  ir    rwroiws  »h. 
c..;.."7  arvl  rl,.li,w,:l>  ,15!-:. rod- in  v.hir;h  sue". ;  1  ■  v  tT  vld-  rv.r-!. 
jv  rv^na.     Aftor  ld«:.t?.fic."  .u-„        sire  to  d'-.'«?\w  a  wr  tn  r.«-n.- 
thr  <.ffoctivonc:;-j  .of  cu-h  a:  fc  ho'J::"  and  siVl^r-     I*   i"  r^itM  :  ihV. 
th !  :*■  contract  bid' war.  wcr  V  *  local  or<;ani;;.ttior;  ra'rv  r  Vr.nr  r.,  ..  r.f 
th'-  r."»:.y  coiiK'il'i-:  c^'a-lf:;  w:."cr.  na!;n  -.-.air  Livi:-.;  ss -» Jy  s  r.  •.  |  !•">■!■:•: 
i.;.!  .  h  thoy  hav<#  rv.vi-r     :«ri«.d  Ul»r  prj.'Ct  s i-.-^.  O""  v 

i!-o.iect  director  who  i::  a  wo-  -:.  wi  h  a  w:r.\  do-jlmMtf.-  i'«  pa.;-*.-  .     . . 
.|.,d  a  research  assalii'var.'.  v.  •     ia  '*  ™™»  with  11  ,J'l'r,jQ  :': 

paycholo^  And  cxjwr iosico^o'ndy?: I-  '  fViluajion  research  ir  a  U:.  "  .  '. 
corvr.ity  -rental  haalth  I  ^^^'"/'^  tn"  rr*r'*  '; 

ir;  our  nuivit"  pror.in-  '  "-co  r.uch  fcr  too  littlo  ron»y  r.nl  ti-  nr  v  • 
.*«  'rtwarchnrB  aru  tolnr,  trailed  and  if  sue),  will  projects  tc 
br>  funded  across  the  country  w  would  nultiplv  thic  talrrt  ffbol  . 

..  !,,..  moearti.  pro.W.r  ~.r.  i~.:o  Vr>  l:r t«  rrfoffcic  ::s  o:  a-xrr.>.-  n.-r- 
;  t,  br>  rund.n.  -r-  lotn  of  cr/ii:  pro,,' 

r  •.■  :r  research  i.dvi  ir.  thir.  ar-f.  to  loan,  what  fclndu.  of  pa,cho'.c< 

.■i;o  in  dono  ;.her.  iV.xli*  is  PV*  ?f  thv  child  re,irir--  I'^--'1-  :- 
v  of  learnod  holplor.a-.ess  and  ito  producin:;  v:or»er  v/hv  :,ro  v^vm  t  ■ 


j 


^runiv"  victim  cf  do-'^tir  vlMciwc  la  trw.   thor  wv  r  i%t  rr,, 
-xim  firct  or  the  violer--  n;^  wwin  will  not  en-i3«.  Chrono'.n- 


1  ,,  ;  term  BU..J10C  arc  nuod'H  to  Art  the  dntn  r..in...,1  fro.-,  th-  r-tro- 
npcrtlvc'  5tu'lj.on  that  I  hr.vo  boen  conductlnr.. 

Hp  mat  loam 'how  to  naBure  tho  P«yr.holo.-.icnl  effoctu  of  opoua-  Vm:: 
H  allitlon  to  th.AhVJlcal  d-m;».    Kona-iriM-.  effect,,  tenons 

tn  do  rii.ee  »hut  i*cra.O  V  to  om-  p-ro-r,  r.'.-.ht  not  nmt.   1 

V  ,«.othnr.    But  th.  Inter.- with  MUcred  «.,«•?.  all  reveal  t».-.t  t* 
,    .M...!„..in.H  factor,,  arc  no  .'.runt  or  p.reatcr  for  th,-,  to  cop- 
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t.  '  bo* 


•  >  •  ;-.r,.- ;..  -  v  •-  t       v:    ,    •■  •  : 
)•?  ■-;. Mnr*c;«l  \.  •  V*-  )  -  '  :*  A  ',. 

iu>u::<-  *:L'r.i.'V.1iorr    ir,  Irtwu'^,   :•-  1  :  -_,'»•*-.:> 1  or,  ical  pi urs  p*.v  . "  •: '  *       .       ,  •  ti, 

r.*.',  i ■  -nd.  ;.<•  K  i,  '    "\  '  '     '  '  '  11     "*   1 '* '  #t  "     :'         '  '  * 

fin    ri'v*   inolud'-  r*-  ;<          ■.     \  '  r    :"'  '   \  !••:  ,    l?r»«  *\  •  •  '**  ■■.*. 

It        Wu  r*    ,.h«    l;.v             :  l*.   :  j  !;orr."il   fi"!  1-  i.-vir* 

t  H'.tt  rin^.  bjt  v/f  will  \  <:  c  ■  :  tva  *u:i'_  >^r,  *u;  w«    r.«l:'       c  .r  d: 

1  r-j::t  tell  .70s  that  it  h^n  Jtr-.  —,lc  to  r-nt  t>.'.::  pvij 

our  ror/Krrch  d*::ir  — "  ■■  ■     :  -t  1  ■;*:'■     „y,j  rcco:.:,..      -J  •  r..*.jj 

L:;ly  tL'Suucu        u  1  J  ?»I        ■  _             r^r^cirehor  with  ;.:.*:.•  v r.  «_::  .*■' 

•  ■  -   '-:*>  rt.v,\  r.— .■--!.■«  r.:  ^  .  ikv  j.:,.y  :;ci' :r. \f  1  : 

ci'titri.;  fror.  which  .   .'     :. . of  u.>  r.;r  /  oi*  o.t  J":-.   »r  pr-'-Mr  ■■; 

II:.  jLZIlZLIlLI'ill 

1)  It.  ic'  important  to  r?r,ta:*'  ;cr  i  r.mk  1  for  cor.c.cpt-.- "     1  r  ' 

.*.:      .  j.  r  j  l  i '  i.   •  \n\i  i'--rllinr,  i;    ......  • 

'  :  r- «■  U'V'ls  of  EjytiV  r"  i  \  r.  'zr**:i>~:\  ;.rr   '.r,i>>\  to  'k'Vfloj  '»t.i 

I  ::trnr.",tnon  r.'.'.int or.f,,j  for  •■"ff  rod  npouri'.'c .  Thoy  are  prir  r, 
r  «*  vi    1  ion,  r,•.*OL^^d;^^v  intor/'j-^ior,  tertiary  intorvontion.  l.Tl»»r 

J  2"  '  ivr   rvjrviruj  rc»ri,j2i  of  i^d-iyiduuls  and  aocicty        a  whoU* 

. ..  ft-fo-ip.-iriif]  p.yi        tVin  71-  ponir.;!  ta'.ion  and  od^r-'.*:  io*:  pr^^r-!**  • 

*.o  ".riiitir1"  a '.cr.cics, .  ir.s;  *L*  „  .  ia*  c,  r  id  :;«.ippnrt  r.roupo  noedu  *-o  hr'pp-"-, 
fr--  ;ity  r.rr.tiil  hc^tlth  co^'^r'j  u?.c»jld  t-u  doirp;  uor.c  of  this  as  par*,  c?" 
th":r  lef'.iclntivc  r.nnda'f.     Tr. is  i r.^ lii'Jf a  providir.'*  appropriate  cot**.* in 

•  n  f'Viv!i  hod  w^^r/n  '*.ro  ;  .i  i-d  :,h"]^t-rr,.     A  r.if.plv  diri'i'*ivr  fp  • 
th'.«  Kf.iLi'al  Hl.i"  offi"-::  wv>h  -rf!*T  Mio  c^i---iMity  r««r  ?""/t>, 
r>r  :»•...-  hiti'-nil  ri'!*.\/nr/;  or»;l'J  nn        *  j  ;;*•*  ^hi:;  into  p-.it  if.. 

r' '        i    1  \r;.   in**-r/»  •/ -r:— .*  c*.ll  for  isirlv   in 1  i«rvir  *.  i j-.  ii'.-.i 

>  Jt       iiij  h"  '   h"1*.  lir.oc,  outpatient  rli«      *.- ,  i  i :  t  4 
.  ■      rv««'           n    ,■  '               i'      1  .":dv  i»;t'.    fir-  i-r  i    :  •  ■  , 

.   •  /..v?.  o!"   :•  1    *      '  ■-  1  •  '•<  ■'  ""i^t  r*"'.'r.v.r   \i.   .  Li.-lti-!  . 
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't'.  <-;.U:'  thr  n/.'  wi-oS:  '••o-^n  *hr  voliT.tHT.-d  t-«  I  »■   :  *.*  •  r"  i'  li 

,l,r  r.rbup,  of  who-  r.vJ  rv:ir  told  :i       »  tofor.-  ?h-'.  th<  * 

)-)-'•  -.»,iru»d,   <.:::i'-rj  t]i-  -..'O'  ..  I'oU'-  "i  ;  rv  ,'iji|-«::ir:ir       o?.  •«■•  Ml  ni"h'-  .'-'.li' 
t:vi::    •:?.•.#.     T»r:j«'  wr.*"-:.  --v-ld  cr*"  l*"-:   :.tf"  lintur.si.  '   »o  o.: *r:iOi  t.-wi:  w;i».r: 
ihcir  Inttercru  wi:!-...  n:-i>.-.-;< .  Viu:".1'  ■     «v  pr^r-.:;,  K'^picnl  ssocsi:!?  ::.-r/ic« 
cj-r   ••»■  L-nts,  nnd  r*:."r  ,:r  •:;  ■:  i-   adii'ior;  to  tho  won.-::'::  rvr.o  trro  c  ir.t-r:;  . 
,i;:'.n  provido  »■'.•,-■  vl:::::         cris!::  ei.':r.sel  i".-,  .     A  i-w      V  u'/M;^  aru 
;,.../  fcrtforcrnr.  •  Ar::;',     ■       /•         '  -  V  ic  t  m  1»i  n^i;  Advocri'v  pn-r.ra-i 
:iru  funded       v  :rir,i.;-.  ;   r:.:  of         country."    YcrV  Ctrf«i-\  ^t/.-r  Sr. 
for  v?y.:-j'  I  :-:r;j  ■":       I  I.'i        Lr  .id.-ir^vy  uu.trd  :.c:t,   ir  r, 

'of  r,.:rh  ufVor  .J-     ':  to:""  "it"'.'.',   iv»cy  r.ccJ  mux  i 
_    ^  r/lsl      i*:*  *i wi?.  ci.:.-.;-  i  v/  ».«•:. ■  -  ■ 

Ucj  for  ;n:---.:  ir.-ii-.r::".  c;ir.;n  whi.1  r."'.-d  rwtv  titrvw-o:;  •.».•.•': 
.  ■   f--:(;r.    LV  .u.-x-  J*- d  li-  I;ir-...1  r..:      :  fed'-r:- '  iv  * 

.       :.;  ir.  ord-r  to  pi'o.-:u-  r-.J-flfci'.i-  -';rvic»J3  to  victim:;  of  violcn  ■  . 
i;  t  trail:!-.  ,  a-.d  •■y-.p'Tl'.-.:-1  with  rvch  w.»  '-r.  victim,         cmcr  r 

tr.v   ideational  credor.t  ir- !  ^.    Trv.-rc  r*rc  suffice:  \  ;;t  iff  r.c  :  :«:r;:  c' 
r..:  who  :ilf»-fJ.'  hav«  cxvd^>,iil:-.  ihciri-  is  :■  pane  it."        aav  - 

■     :.  -  c-..:  j         -  ^         -  v;r-;:       '  * 

•■,   !■    t-  •  U:rtinrv  i". -.i-v  *  •  J        ^iV.orod  wor.  r,  r.-^di:  a  '  V.. 

,  .:vc  crv:r3  *. r  **■ -1 "  mt* *  - v  U-:ore         c:i".  r^vr-  U»cic't»-!C  .v  I  c  . 

.■.  •,,,!v  o:.  hc,r  o-,:       S'.^c-r-- ii'pis,   ■■-:di»to  honpi t'il  i?.at inn  nr:d  lor 
•nV    p^-ohothcrnp,  co-..-  ir.  hrrw,  by  providing  u«ch  pn  Di.viroi.nt-nt.  Jh'.n 
\r.         .-.p.-a  v/h'fre  ho.it  c!'         r.<*M  nor.ies  r.  ir.t  be  p.pprupriit«:d.     1  ;r 

.-iw.d  that  by  Btippffftlr-  ?-  r-tworV.  of  mfe-hous'iB,  run  i.y  r;mr.ur jot.:  . 
».'»s»r  wonwn  oric-tcd  .-.roups,  a-;  ortirc  cpc>ctrun  of  thor.-p«Jut  ic  a-p/iccr 

w'l!  d-i-lop.     7nr.TC  ia  iu  U..«bt  th-t  -.h*rs-  ah-lti-ra  wii:  r  d  thi-  i-or.- 

iwi-.m^vu  of        'r  ■  J".     ■  .  pwv-iuM"  i  c-ri-if... 

.  cr.-.i-i;ir.!.tUs:  Ir.  ord-r  '  -  I.-  ir  cli"::Vs.     l^-y  W.  1  »  al«o  r.-.-« -J 

[w:      •    r;l^jnd  voc:,-;      ?  IvliilltiMjr.  lirU--.  th,  r.u:' 

,  ...»     .        ,,  ^^jrv/i'.-  •  d.r  -.'-ia:.  of  t».o:;«!  prof  ci;.:  i  .««.■■  1 "t'.'i  'I  t  th« 
...  .■     v  ol>     .,  '.?»«  :;:4'Hits  UumsvlVci,  •     '•!»■-  y  w'»l»  :i. 

...       ..  „■         li.- ir  si".-"  »:!ltl«^  whili.  :;huit<*!  ;  ••r:;ou;.- .  « 

,     .    .  »    .    .  r   ■■  .     .     '.  -r .  1:  *  v-^  uio.;*.lv  ,!•*,•. 
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J  n  t»  «-r:t.     P  i \h'  r  '  •  * 
*■    .  ;    :.d  t»i«-   «  i:-- 
;  in  '•••icf  •    So  too     "-.  j:*  .  r  v.: 
v-"f  '  i  :  hiivi-  inV.-rvi r-.;..  ]  »  ■.■ 
jnr  )»-Vc)u  itric  dij;L-.!\.  •  ■  • 
J  rub    y.,  the  vinluricj  e:»'-  1 

I.oti  ;  Vir.  j • 
{•ri.Monu  of  dor.tr. *  •■  vl  . '-■ 

I  , v'iio  therapy  t?c.r         :,  t 

*. he r  no  miter  v.:.--.*.   .  .-.  <■ 

•  :    :r»<-  voi  j  \  i cf  -.  ; 

*  :  v  'i !.  I r.-',  v i  'j ir.r  ^  f  v  1  i  : 
,  -m!  ir.  i:  •,  or  'i  •  .  ■       w  "'■ 

I I  j  ,ni;:n  th»j  s^i.p'.o:  ..  ''. 
.Ii.  l;ir.-  by  the  uu.-t  t  *~  c. 
Lu  participate   ir^,    I  v/j, 


i  "!»:•■,■  •■•  •  <  '  : 
- .  ■     ((f.  .  , .   ».,,..  ... 

bono;  t ;«  i    ,*•  [■  .      ■  (■•   . . 
'>r\t"\  ir  .•ols:j-.'  .rv  h«:  ;  '  " 
f  '  h'lii  il  -.il  i  •  ,  v/  i  th  t 


■  i  :■  ;  th-  -  . 

1  :  ;!.-■■  ?.!:;■  ir.  t  1  ^  .  i : .  * 
1)  '^p  ;  t'.'  roir*:!.'.  il  Jv :ir  "<  :■ 
V1"*'         !ltl  1  I    t  »  ki  i  I'  P 
oft-  i ,  t !/    uo:;  u   i  r- 

or       ..  tii-    j  i'1'i'i-triilot'ii, 


'.:•..■*  dlr  m  !;,-    i;:  -t  : 

•  ;  :.  :  .  J  :r..i:i-  ■  :;.  - :: 
.  in*:  vi'oi*  .Mien  i v-  i  , 
iiz-w  techniques  f»:;d  r»  *.r.'"J:..  I  re',r,r.tly  iitt<j,l*»U  n  r.p'"-ir. 
within  the  Anericnr,  t  n;  ohr  "  ic»*  A-.. jt*  i  it  ior  v<:«ich  tr. 
r  initial  cor.p"  ter.cy         1-rd~  : -  c  to  provide  :oC'd 


P"uj«  n.5.  I  hav<  o.'.-  ■  '.'  :*  ■•  !•*.:'.  oriente  j  puyoho-.  . 
j-.Jivid  ally  arid  i-  rj..;. :;  ^  has  be».r.  ::uc".-o:;uf -il  ru.  1 
-       »-roupi;  :;*rr.       t  .ti^ful  too.  Or.v  Vetera:. * 

1  in  :     ':ir  ir.pit  i»-ri*.  -nit  for  iV  off  or 'I'.-r.- 

'.:»•*  ;rfn^"»  :i*  of  crioi^.1  '':»:•  violo;.*.  coupl»j  L;;  to  lc:'. 
Ti»  df.  thiu  it  )P  f  i :    r  r.C'Cosc'.r./  to  brc:»/f;  vt.c  syr.Motic  rif-;    ■  i  • 
f"v.-ji.'on  couples  by  stnr  their  ir  dividual  i *1 « ■  r » 1 1  * ; ■   i-j  ::■ 

»»nt«"-n.    Teaehhu;  viol*»*  t  o^plc:;  fair  fif.htin-*.  tcchniT^-r.  i nr.: 
Th'-y  know  h  -w  to  fi^ht  v/eli  i'nou~h.     V/hat  they  need  to  le.'irn  hi 
»;n* -t.»I  th"ir  !ifiv.»r  ;r- I        :.  :■  b*"-.*-.':  Inr .  I  applaud  i.h->  •  ■•♦•d  fcr  i 
tr  iir.lt  •  for  both.     *■  •  4  .         !,!;'•  Vortc-r.  Flax,   •  1 1  :*  -  ■:  j./^'ml 

vi'V  tvp-j  of  p-iupl"::  t>  ••raj-..'  v.hi  ! 

;  ;      I  ruvju^ncy  arid  ti»»v(-r « iy  i  :'  :.  .  \  •.■ 
::;rid  (j?  wor.<  .     Altho-jr.K      '  I'  '! 
P  ,  pr.yrhoth^r.ij'l::*.".  r  "J  f  .  •  .-    i  ♦  ■ 
:)  ii:  that  batterer::  ,-.'.•!    r  ■ 


rd. 


I  h 
f.  i  l 

f;  .! 


bei-i;  ox  per  ir/-*."  ! 
•'.»'  nuccer;::  ir.  r»"l 
.:p'M'in.'»ril.iM(:;.  i* 
1  i"-:  a  r-'-     f.  '•    1  *  r; 
.: .     On<'  :■     •  • :' .  ■: 


,       1     to  bi'trL.r.'j  d1-'!  ru:l:;<  d,    h  . 


*  •- 

9 
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7h'-  •  r  '1  Pi"  »»"  •  *  '      !  - 

in-    r  -1  p-»"i«I'  ;r»  rv  •»  ■  ■  •  » 

ff...  r. :>  i.hr-  v In I'-"  '••"'?•■)«  h. 

r:,  •    ■■  Ijp  people  r*  ~\nY*  I. 


.J  rr.!  f..r-P  i  Or«t 

'id-  "r.« 


pr.  .         •.•■r>.i.>!1 1  ;t  •  ■ : '  r    '  ">  '«'■"  - 

:»•.:;  m'i/t  ::ervie<     ♦.     v  '  -'ik:::  »  ■  v:  »>:-".       "  ••■'•Vi'* 

off  i need  to  I     -ttnr:-!  .   P'.^P1-'-  wV'  h  iv-  I,- 1  tl.r-'     xi -ri.-n  ■ 

i.r'A'MLr.*,  f^r/ir-.'r:  «.n  +.►.■•"  1 V  *•  r. .  A  -      --J"  1  ■  1  s-  f'M 

l,r     :r.  the  ::.,ti'!.-.i  -  -v  ■  ■■<■  «\-.  i.-.v*       r=  •• 

•  r-  \v  i  r:  -:  !  -    v        ',-    -         '•    >  —       •   -:-  ■ '  l<: 

wu    •..  •     -ii-'  r.":i  -            " '  '•  'I' 

c-lTi  -J  a;:   ..e;;  ft.  •          i'"  I!  "J  vif:.  rn-r  r-lK-iVl  I  iv  •■    ■^'.'^  »•  • 

i,/.    •    •  !  *h'  ir      \  ■  l '"  - '  '  :.■  r        1  ■..  :•  -;  =       •  •  •"■*         1  1 

V.,;           i.,.,v  tr.  loai:  .v  rv-        " fia.-n  t-  -p,*-:- !t- vJ  *>■ 

rro;r::nj  thil  r.r-  «.                  v,    r.t-ls  if  thr  P,nri.     r  i«, 


•J  ■''  r«:.:dy  provid'-  •   '.ood  swr:'.' 


I  rj.r.ir  of  a  :;p-cia:  t-r*:  force  wi^.r.  i  divt-.i-i.  r-f  'h»  A-.-ris  ■ 
:-  Ar.ron i '  ''  i'-'  n-  '^'  -lop  cnrrlcil-m  for  trainir 

•h.-r.i-.iD'ln  in  •Pch».ir-'«  •  for  v'or'-lp"  wlth  w';r:n'-'    ^  ^  to 

df  V-         cirri'  'ilnr.  r,  j  I  •'.»» 
p:;;.    l.»lc',y  trairin/;  pre 
tu  -       r»n  this:  pro,)'.-  '  'i  : 


■i  *■ 


f    :« A  i  r.  ;  i:w  V'    -  '  •  T> 

..;r..-.|  pr  -r^:r/       ■ i:- 
,  i  tl  ■  i  ■:  tr  •■•    •   .  ' 
i  ..  .  i  J ,'  f«:*  •  ■  -  ■ 


c'l'i  he      :'•  *»■  i* ,,fl  i  "stn  r. )  rv  n«lv 
While  v/e  hiv    rn*-  p.^.'nt."  I  :>  :  i    *  '  fill 
iMk  :;■'*■"'  r  of  l'1'/'  ,  a»    <r"  havir,«-  d 
i;  ,:  •  ,r:  .s  r -mt.::  sr.-        '  ■•r««ir>'  wV. 
Yr*.  th'r.  >  '.nd  (<f  roedr".*-  ■!   f'.'  air-- 
in:  n::  i::  *h'  J   !'  '"v  '  * 

i  et'iuct  n»     r       .■'■.!  .  • 

1  i  v.    '.  *   p.: .     j  *  r  i  •  ■  I*  -  - ;  '  *     1  ■>■   -  ; 
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*' 1    fr» *  1  r» ^ *>rn  • :  o*^  ■»  i  .■ 

!    ..   ;oint  fp.i'>;  cff  r'v 


t**r  o:perier.ce.    Lawyer,  /udr^r  r»-d  -  ,■  pnycf  cth»  v.ipv  col  1c:«  ,  k  s  r.» »  • 
rot  leave  It  all  to  rental  health  to  cure  th*  offenders.    V.V  do  not 
have  th^  knowledge  yet.    ":nv  of  those  who  corn  it  violence  need  to 
r.jffcr  the  consequent;:  of  rhf:ir  cr>.ir^l  acts.    For  ::p-™  4/ho  cor*.:*. 
I'.v   r.nst  heinous  of  r*-! r.^o-^  I:-,  mis  hov/  to  cure.    !«ci\hVr  our  priso 
ror  our  psychiatric  f  .-Jill  tie-  suff;ci  but  as  Irpnrfect  nr  they  are  wc 
rnnt  learn  v/hen  to  ur^  racS.  I  os:i-.*4c  that  over  80£  of  all  offenders 
g~  not  corr.it  f.nv  other  cr:-'.-  oth^r  ;han  bcatinr.  their  wivoa.     I  wonder 
).      r.nny  of  these  rrr.    :  :.d  'v;.si  r.,ch  harras:;T.er.l  if  they  knew  th«*\ 
ctr-vl  to  lose  their  h'-.r,   ?  '.    Irv.,  woipor.  and  freeden  while  in  jai.. 
i.\  tht  last  nccti^:'.  of  \}..r  A  "price"  ?sycholo~ic~il  Asnociation  in 
<p.;ust  197',  I^rjory  r.elds.  a.-,  a.tcr.cy  who  v/iil  also  testify  before  vo- 
tr'1av  presented  with  rrt  b:t»  ways  lawyers  and  .pr.ycholor.isln  oould 
i  '>UnJ  oratc  .     h>  r  pre s  r v:t \ou  ;»cr.  (■■itrcnly  w-ll  ro reived  an-J  r 
i'jr  her  paper  have  still  beer,  crri-' Lrr,.  \'.o  r.e.ed  tforo  of  thin  kind  rf 
cor.inc lin?  of  profess  i  or.:;  in  ejeh  a  corplex  psycho- social  area  ar. 
dor.estic  .violence . 

"L  ;ir.  };;;  of  lij^i'-.  ^crlv    It^:- i:.ce  1-  thlr  c:  ■■*  . 

*  .-ior.n  a;         .  r.'        i-i'lc*  ie"  ?■  ssi       :ct  ir:v  .     ....  , 
r'- *.ird  for  their  ir.co-o  ie.'el.    ?nis  is  already  possible  with  t?.*.;erL  . 
cl.ildren.    Middle  class         upper  class  wonon  are  r.orn^  reluctant 
".lt.vc  their  tir^uses.  ever.  v:>,e:<  they  Buffer  severe  abuso.  because  ■■■ 
fcur  anondorrir.t  a~d  crc-clc  deprivation.    !*ost  of  the  worsen  in  thl:; 
c-jr.try  hold  wealth  t/rou.-h  their  husbands,  rot  independently If  the 
.'.cav  him,  they  fear  ho  w'll  not  provide  sufficient  financial  resource; 
*n  hoep  their  fanily  i-olvrr.:.    Sr*dies  show  that  v/oren  who  arc  receivi'  - 

to  Dependent  Children  ror.iee  fro-. Social  Security  are  more  likely  to 

•  :k<-'  concreto  steps  to  end  the  dorestic  violence  thev  suffer  because 
tv.-.-  know  thnt  th*y  will  hive  a  secure  incor.e,  hev/cver  United  it  r.i;ht 

Access  to  our  so*;.?/-  s«Tv:ce  systcr.  would  pr^/ide  jfoV  trai^Lnr.  ar-d 
}•.•:•,:  crisis  i'lter/cnt  it. .  c;  .^.r^l     \  for  thos''  who  need  it  on  an  er'-r^cr.r 
:   -rir.         \/ori-  with  ha'-t'T'-'d  wore:    tcads  ne  to  b«?l*ii'Vr«  U;at  prorp:.  holj- 
id  h  \h  ft  jtrr-'  i'ecc- -  ■  :i  i-d"^-  dent  functio:.!---.  n' d  !:"lf  cuppor'i*.  . 
*. » /  '  :■  r-'.pid:  ' . 
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T)  V:  l*v.±  n-c!        1      ■  '  '   '       ■       '  r.       •  *  •  1  *  1  ■     '  :•  " 
v.:"  !  c-  it  tr^rr   f'"V»-il  ■.    :        r  .i  i  t  ]  n* o«'  f. ■..'•«»■  '■•   '   -  f; 

Too  r-H.v  Juir:.   dv.'.orr.,   iv .  < :.o.V  "rap:  ::*«,  r:i,  l.i  >■  I  "'*"  ' 

and  po!  itlcl  !-is  I?'--.',  l.-u/.r  Pasr.ir..;  i..".:  If-'.:  ou'-ln«i:  L"i 

they  thcrwlvos  vrt:      i i  • . ■  t.f  in      :.»:it  din^jU  svHflcp  the- 
K-i-  •  :. *.j  r  'i '•■  .     I  »i-"r/i-  rr'  '   for  mr  4.  IntV  n  r-  »K<  cm" 
\)\n  -  c:»— : :i-  ir  '.u  :ir".:-  1  '  >  -..Ivi::;.   «I  .it  hjp-f'.il  tK.it  th'  ir 

rind  rcralily  w: '  .  }  t-  n-  i  \  ::.-lf  c-xp.t  S  r  p  -if.  ner^ssaiv  to  r.:«.ki-  r.-ir». 
df>cirlon  to  r>.:.-       o:*  v:'   J.CC''  the-  proV-^lim.  v.*  no«d  for  p 
that  v/o  do  nr.  ►.  .ve  c  f.*  ..  :\  V-V-Lci:  with  cv<-,  h-vm.i  cf 

d'  rv- " :  fc  v  v     ?  ■    \W\  ".M.»v.  t  i«'Jt    I  i.  rv.«  j< 

L.;-.p.r:  2."         1 .  -.1^1  *. •  ^■.■u.;  fc-i.isidiTud  \l    U.'.-'i  vt 

c:.r....  ..t.:.     I  .  iV: .    lv  t.  !.:  1     j  j  '1  t     'J.  **r so?. !/> 

:.*i::u;r'.l  ar.J  ::  :  i.ar:;  /.-.Jc;.-..       >i  ft  riM:d  .     Current l,\  1/  .:. 

Lei:  ;  cc.\::id'-.-.'.i        t*.--  J<  ;.-  ^.  "-rv-ir.  :;«.^o^ru^u  tfor.r.iUi  ii; 
Cr. o  bu:  'j^rr.  i  ;u-l  oi  v.'.ild  ar.d  H.i.'.in  D*»vilo}ir.ur.t,  Hear  in  . 
och<  i-ilcd  for  Ivirch  S,  19? <7:.f.  3fc  U»c  ^Education  Subconni  t 
Hour.*  hac  no  I         ochc-djlrti   ."h-.-^rir.:  dntc  altho-*;h  I  hv.-t  t^'1' 
belif/f  tnn*.  Lr.  si  j^ld  V       -v  co-.ir  ■.  Kop^r-.' !- 1.",  a-   »--'•:..!■  t' 


V*.\*    r    loc:-. '  ."  cri  ;  ir  *"*  over  l^r-'/r  d«  ■.<.!'.;  4.r.t 

jr..;.    *    .     '..  ■  •»'."'  '     ■      ■  *  •        ":  *  r*r:;  2"  !■■«"■  °tjr  <r,:*'. 

cxpr   Tyi"  -v!  ^'f  th'    -  fi.        i*.  rr-::ir:'J.     hvnlu»*.iu:  rav.-m 

nnrd^  alr.i  *j  ^.  d"V"U>:"d  >  f:*n'ri2''  i.'-wtT  ro\w  :'.*■!  1:.  r 

n\/c-  ■■.      *.ocr»*  :rtf*:;  tV.-"  •*  -:"^»  rj"Ti :  i  .     Tov'th»r»  v/ith  th*j  nr.. 

of  2rr  r,p?nn  T  ^?li"vr'  *./  v/1" :  ovp rco^*  th«-  torriMr  tonr  -lU1  ■  '-■« 
dor/     i  c  v  i  ol^^.c^ . 
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UNlVCfttlTY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
•cmool  or  tOClAL  WOMK 

UNlVtMlTY 


Tor  U.S.  Senate,  Commit  tec  on  Human  Services,  Suhcumm  lit  !•«•  on  Child 

and  HuflMn  !>••  Vf  hi(xm*nt 

f rami       Barbara  Star,  Ph.D. 

i 

Rei  Testimony  on  Domestic  V inle nee  f)at«;      March    ,  197* 


Ny  nam?  Is  Dr.  Ilarbara  Star.    I  am  on  faculty  with  the  School  of  WUl 
Work  at  tb«  University  of  Southern  C«il  I fornix.     I  «*m  also  a  mrmoer  nf 
the  Hoard  of  l> i re*  tors  for  (he  Southern  California  Coalition  on  Bartered 
town,    Fur  the  past  t«o  years  I  have  been  conducting  research  concerning 
the  area  of  family  violence  in  general  and  of  wife  battering  In  particular. 
The  research  Involves  using  personal Ity*  tests  and  interview*  to  understand 
the  psychological  and  soc to-cultural  factors  affecting  the  victim,  the 
spouse,  their  marital  relationship,  and  the  children.    During  the  course 
of  the  research  (  have  had  an  opportunity  to  .test  and/or  interview  over 
100  women  and  several  husbands.    Some  of  the  research  findings  hnld  Im- 
plications for  both  social  policy  anu  human  service  delivery  development* 
Summarized  briefly  the  findings  revealed  th.it: 

a)  Neither  the  assaulter  nor  the  victim*  tended  to  he  mentally  111. 
Vlolenre    Is  not  an  aberrant  art  nf  a»p*ychntlc  mind,  rather  It 
I*    an  Integral  part  nf  family  Interaction  and  perceived  as  a 
legitimate  means  for  discharging  frustration  nr  resolving  cnnfllrts.  t 

b)  %  Less  than  a  third  of  thr  *omrht  hut  dose  tn  60  percent  *if  the  men, 

grew  up  In  a  family  environment  where  they  witnessed  nr  ajpterlcnced 
violence.    Violence  Is  transmit teif  from  generation  tn  ijcrtcratlnn  hut 
it  tends  to  he  .i  function  of  the  men's  upbringing  mure  so  than  the 
•.□men's. 
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c)  '  Psychological ly  the  «oarn  are  nnt  masochistic  or  excessively  be- 

pendent,    rVrsonallty  tests  reveal  they  .ire  passive,  and  Interviews 
reveal  they  mssess  very  low  self -esteem,    Tngcthcr  these  factors 
create  the  Ideal  victim,    the  wwmcn  do  not  enter  the  relatlnnshlp 
•  e spec ting  or  believing  they  deserve  punishment.    Their  l^w  sense 
of  self-esteem  lemtfs  them  to  assimie  the  responsibility  for  problems 
In  the  marriage  and  their  passivity  prevents  them  from  taking  action 
on  their  own  behalf. 

d)  As  a  marital  unit  the  men  and  women  tend  tn  be  socUlly  Isolated. 
Most  do  not  ueTof-g  to  c^hs.or  organl/At Ions,    llK-y  have  few  frlrnds 
and  maintain  limited  ties  with  relatives.    flw»y  havc.no  social  or 
community  support  system^  from  which  to  learn  alternate  ways  of  baling 
with  problems  or  feelings. 

e)  Women  (and  men)  remain  In  violent  situations  because  there  are  so 
frw  alternatives  available  that  promote  change.    There  are  not  many 
shelters  where  victims  and  thi lr  chlldien  can  find  refuge.  Financial 
and  legal  supports  fnr  victims  .ire  I  Iml  ted,    Hiny  agency,  workers  do 
not  understand  the  frars  aod  emottnnal  nerds  of  the  victims  or  the 
marital  unit,    There  are  no  prng:ams  for  the  assaulters. 

r      Several  types  of  changes  at  both  the  macro  and  micro  levels  are  Indicated 
\J  we  hope  to  combat  the  effect*  nf  domrstlc  violence.    The  solutions  I 
advocate  Include! 

\  • 

1.  Nationwide  reporting  laws  si"ll.tr  to  the  ones  devclnoed  Cnr  child 

.ibuse, 

2,  la«sJ*JU  permit  alternatives  other  than  divorce  nr  Jail.    Women  « 
wmM  protection  not  permanent  separation.    we  need  an  Intermediary 
step  that  bridged  the  gap  between  no  legal  action  and  pressing  • 
criminal  ch.tr ges  that  result  In  Imprisonment. 
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),    INibJlr  education  to  make  people  Mart*  of  the  problem,  Its  causes, 
and  Hi  solutions.  * 

In-service  training  programs  Tor  police  aud  mental  health  profcs* 
Slonals. 

*.    Heading  the  victims  their  rights.    Clearly  telling  the  women  the 
leg*l  alternatives  available  to  them  a'j  providing  an  advocate  who 
•  111  help  the*  through  the  crlaln.il  justice  process  If  charges  jre 
pressed. 

6.  foil-free  hot  line  services  to  offer  Information  dnd  crisis  counseling 

for  both  the  victims  and  the  assaulters. 

i 

7.  Mandatory  treatment  for  assaulters  Including  the  medical  and  emo- 
tional counseling  that  produces  better  Impulse,  control . 

Housing.    Hore  shelters  for  women  and  their  children  during  times 
of  crisis  and  Safe  places  to  live  once  they  leave  the  shelter  If 
they  decide  not  to  return  to  the  spouse. 

♦ 

*.    A  community  support  network  of  agencies  concerned  with  various  aspects 
of  domestic  violence  to  insure  continuity  of  care  for  the  vlcttms. 

10.    A  coalition  of  community  dgcncle*.  and  Interested  l.iy  persons  to  offer 
a  base  for  sharing  Ideas,  conducting  research,  disseminating  Infor- 
mation, providing  eommunlty  education,  «nd  supporting  needed  legis- 
lation. 


Obviously  these  change*  require  more  than  verbal  afflrm.it Ion.    Any  system 
of  viable  service  must  rest  on  .i  rmtnd.it  Ion  of  rinancl.il  venrity.  Thr 
first  s*tep  Involves  appropriating  .u*  gu.ite  rundtnu  to  Insure  flv.il  .is 
•cl^r  rmr.il  eommltment. 
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Senator  Cranston.  Our  final  panel  is  one  of  interested  groups— 
Nancy  Clinch,  California  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence,  San 
Diego;  Barrie  Levy,  Coordinator,  Southern4 California  Coalition  on 
Battered  Women;  Sue  Martin  and  Bea  Robinson*  Women's  Alliance, 
San  Jose;  and  Diape  Muniz,  director,  East  Ijos  Angeles  Hotline,  Inc. 

STATEKEHT8  OF  DIANE  MOTIZ,  DIRECTOR,  EAST  L08  ANGELES 
HOTLINE,  INC.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  SUE  MARTIN  AND  BEA 
ROBINSON,  WOMEN'S  ALLIANCE  (WOMA)  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  ;  BAB- 
BIE LEVY,  COORDINATOR,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  £0AUTI0N 
OM  BATTERED  WOMEN,  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF.;  AND  NANCY 
CLINCH,  CALIFORNIA  COALITION  AGAIHSTVDOMESTIC  VIOLENCE, 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  A  PANEL 

Ms.  Mumz.  Senator  Cranston  and  inemliers  of  the  subcommittee 
on  domestic  violence,  I  am  Diane  Muniz;  I  am  the  director  of  the 
East  Los  Angeles  Hotline.  We  are  a  member  of  the  coalition  on  bat- 
tered women.  We  have  submitted  a  written  statement  to  you. 

However,  I  would  like  to  present  a  brief  summation  and  perhaps 
some  recommendations,  and  focus  oa  the  Spanish-speaking  popula- 
tion which  exceeds  1 ,100,000,  in  L.A.  County,  and  has  been  neglected 
in  the  area  of  domestic  violence.  '  * 

Domestic  violence  |>crmcatcs  throughout  every  level  of  the  socio- 
economic strata  as  Mr.  Y'Barra  pointed  out  earlier. 

The  lower  economic  status  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population 
only  exacerbates  the  stresses  associated  with  domestic  violence, 
namely  unemployment,  alcoholism,  isolation,  lack  of  awareness,  and 
severity  *rf  the  j-sue,  lack  of  response*  from  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  a  variety  of  others. 

Aft  the  problem  of  services  to  these  women  is  so  severe,  many 
Spanish-speaking  women  have  called  other  unrelated  services  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  some  type  of  assistance. 

Since  we  are  a  rape  hotline,  the  only  bilingual  hotline  on  the  west 
coast  or  I  should  say  southern  California,  we  do  not  advertise  or 
publicize  the  fact  that  we  will  si>cak  to  battered  women.  We  have 
received  an  increased  nr  »!>cr  of  calls  from  these  women  in  their 
desperation.  Over  a  week*  time  we  received  approximately  six  calls, 
specifically  from  Imttered  *vomcn. 

To  illustrate  more  the  desperation  involved  and  the  lack  of  re- 
sources available  to  this  woman,  to  this  victim,  T  would  like  to  cite 
one  case  that  I  personally  dealt  with,  and  it  is  kind  of  an  emotional 
level,  and  I  would  like  you  to  understand  because  it  was  within  the 

(>ast  2  weeks  that  the  situation  occurred.  So  if  my  voice  cracks,  please 
iear  with  me. 

This  woman  called  the  line,  and  it  wasn't  a  call  checking  out  re- 
sources and  finding  out  what  was  available,  she  called  ready  to  leave 
her  home.  She  called  saying  I  am  ready  to  get  out;  I  was  beaten 
very  badly  last  night  and  proceeded  to  give  me  some  history. 

Shu  said  this  was  the  second  pregnancy  for  her.  The  first  time  was 
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She  was  extremely  depressed;  extreme!  v  emotional  and  very  cheer- 
ful; wanted  anything;  just  get  me  out  of*  here,  her  need  was  so 
great,  and  I  couldn't  do  anything  for  her.  We  had  no  resources 
available  for  her. 

What  I  did,  first  of  all  I  called  Haven  House  who  provides  an 
excellent  service  as  Beverly  mentioned,  cannot  accommodate  all  of 
the  nee*  in  L  A.  County;  it  isn't  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems 
involved  tn  helping  bilingual  and  bicirftural  perwms. 

So,  first  off,  they  were  full;  not  to  mention  that  they  couldn't 
speak  with  her,  but  not  having  any  resource  to  tell  haJ  v'es,  we  can 
get  you  out  of  there,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  number  of  phone  calls 
and  I  couldn't  find  anything  for  her  that  day. 

So  the  following  day  again,  I  returned*  the  call  and  spoke  with 
her,  again  after  her  husband  had  lefyand  she  had  been  beaten  again 
very  severely  and  it  was  raining  andshe  was  desperate  and  she  was 
ready  to-stay  m  any  hallway  anywhere. 

Fortunately,  a  person  associated  with  the  line  allowed  us  to  place 
this  woman  in  her  home  and  was  so  sympathetic  and  felt  so  bad 
about  the  situation,  that>she  is  still  allowing  her  to  stay  here— stay 
there— until  she  lias  her  ba%and  can  then  receive  aid. 

There  is,no  shelter  in  theftteater  Los  Angeles  area  offering  serv- 
ices for  the  Spanish  speaking.  7  think  it  is  an  atroqity.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  does  need  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  stress  a  few  points  in  matting  some  brief  recom- 
mendations,'that  money  go  directly  to  grassroot  agencies. 

It  was  mentioned  that  mental  health  still  has  a  stigma  attached 
to  it;  and  that's  the  logic  behind  many  of  the  grassroot  agencies  and 
not  lines  which  now  exist  and  I  t-hh.k  it  is  a  very  good  one  because 
many  women  are  not  pre^  ired  to  go  into  a  mental  health  facility 
even  if  it  isn't  a  mental  health  problem  so  to  speak.  They  are  not 
mentally  ill.  * 

In  any  cAse,  stressing  that  grassroot  agencies  get  these  moneys 
directly.  I  think  it  was  mentioned  that  Hl^D  also  l>e  encouraged  to 
work  with  these  agencies  and  I  think  that's  a  great  idea.  CETA  is 
excellent  for  staffing  and  utilizing  those  positions  for.  our  hot  line. 
I  think  these  moneys  if  they  are  provided  in  a  comparable — for 
instance,  a  lot  of  these  positions  are  very  low  paid  -iobs.  They  can  be 
paid  adequately  and  can  be  in  not  a  0- month  period,  but  a  longer 
term ;  either  annually  or  bittnnually  would  be  nn  excellent  idea. 

T  would  also  like  to  stress  a  catalyst  as  yon  mentioned,  Senator 
Cranston,  an  advisory  council  of  sorts  or  committee,  to  continue  to 
financially  seek  funds  to  be  direeted  to  shelters  as  an  excellent- idea.  , 

Another  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to  make  would  be  that  more 
money  go  directly  to  the  primary  victims  and  by  primary  victims  I 
mean  women  v.  iio  are  in  this  immediate  need,  anil  their  children,  and 
that  perhaps  mental  health  facilities  be  encouraged  to  have  their 
staffs  ^nrl*.  with  the  batterer  because  as  Dr.  Star  mentioned  and  other 
people  had  mentioned  l>efore,  it  is  difficult  to  work  with  one  agency 
and  not  to  work  with  all  of  the  people  involved  in  domestic  violence. 

And  since  the  money  is  very  limited,  I  would  like  to  sec  it  go  to 
the  ones  who  really  need  it  most,  which  in  mv  opinion  arc  those 
being  battered. 
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I  ran  not  overemphasize  tin*  dire  need  for  services  to  the  large 
Spanish-shaking  population  in  California.  Shelters,  outreaeh  pro- 
prams,  day  care  unices,  public  education,  and  research  from  the 
grass  root  agencies  al>out  all  domestic  violence  victims,  the  batterer 
and  their  children. 

We  congratulate  you  for  your  interest  and  your  strong  continued 
support,  , 

Senator  Ck.wston.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Ms.  M.iktix.  My  name  is  Sue  Martin  and  T  work  as  the  program 
developer  for  \V<  >MA— Woman's  Alliance  of  San  Jose. 

WOMA  is  a  multiethnic  community  based  women's  crisis  and  ad- 
vocacy ('enter  that  has  serviced  women  and  advocated  for  women's 
concern  since  it's  establishment  in  1073. 

,  In  June  of  1977,  we  expanded  our  services  to  include  a  battered 
women's  program,  and  special  services  for  these  women  whose  needs 
are  not  Ixung  met — were  not  l>cing  met. 

Since  ])eeeinl>er  of  11)77 — just  recently,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
crisis  eentrr  Ihmmi  o|>crating  a  residential  shelter  program  for  battered 
women  and  their  children. 

Our  total  staff  l>oth  crisis  center  staff,  and  shelter  staff,  consist  of 
16  paid  jmtsous.  Three-fourths  arc  full  time.  The  closest  shelter  to 
us  are  the  programs  in  llayward,  40  miles  away,  and  the  program  in 
San  Francisco,  50  miles  away.  *  ] 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  briefly  describe  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  our  services.  T 4  know  the  need  had  been  already  ex- 
pressed today  hut,  T  think  we  all  must  stress  the  need  again  and 
again.  I  would  like  also  to  talk  briefly  iilmut  shelters  as  41  service 
model. 

Tn  the  0-month  period  from  August  1977  through  January  1978, 
WOMA  has  assisted  510  battered  women  with  approximately  870 
children  Uung  affected. 

In  addition,  our  24  hour  crisis  line,  which  operates  after  office 
hours,  has  received  2o0  calls  since  September.,  The  crisis  center  has 
furthermore  assisted  1148  nonbattcred  women  who  have  contacted  us 
with  a  wide  range  of  services. 

The  battered  women  who  contact  us  are  from  all  age  groups, 
ethnic  gi*oups;and  economic  backgrounds. 

Tn  addition,  our  client  population  encompasses  a  large  Spanish- 
speaking  population.  We  have  assisted,  women  with  no  economic  re- 
sources; women  with  few  economic  resources;  to  women  whose  hus- 
bands make  over  $20,000  a  year  but  who  have  no  access  to  that 
money-r4s|>eeinlly  n°  immediate  access  to  that  money. 

The  pifjyary  need  of  the  women  contacting  us  is  that  of  emer- 
gency shcjfff  r  which  T  think  yon  have  heard  again  and  again  today. 
Over  150  of  the  battered  women  who  contacted  us  in  the  past  fi 
months,  were  recently  abused  women  in  need  of  emergency  refuge 
/from  reoccnrivnces  of  that  violence. 

We  at  present  have  a  six  IhmI  shelter  as  well  as  12  private  homes 
which  shelter  women  and  their  children  on  a  voluntary  basis.  ITow- 
eyer,  as  our  existence  becomes  more  widely  Itnown,  the  number  of 
women  contacting  us  is  increasing  rapidly  every  month  and  we  are 
having  to  turn  away  women  and  children  who  have  no  place  to  go 
and  can  only  return  to  the  danger  that  they  have  just  left. 
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Wc  am  planning;  soon  to  move  to  a'25-hcd  facility,  but  oven  with 
that  facility,  we  are  only  able -to  assist  u  small,*  small  portion  of  the 
women  who  are  victims  of  physical  abuse  in  their  homes. 

To  give  yon  an  example  of  the  need  in  our  local  community  of 
Santa  Clara  County — a  survey  was  conducted  by  our  staff  which 
shows  that  an  estimated  300  battered  women  are  seen  each  month  in 
hospital  emergency  rooms  in  our  county.  That's  300  battered  women 
every  month  in  emergency  rooii)us.  And  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  mind 
that  that  300  figure  i'cprcscnt's  only  the  most  severe  cases  and  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Any  Federal  legislation  which  attempts  to  address  this  major 
social  problem  which  domestic  violence  is,  must  place  a  priority  on 
the  provision  of  direct  services  to  the  victims  of  that  violence.  This 
,  money  should  not  go  to  extensive  research  by  Government  agencies, 
law  enforcement  efforts  or  other  lower  priority  needs.  Yes,  we  do 
need  research;  and  wc  do  need  law  enforcement  coordination.  But 
first  and  foremost,  we  need  shelters  and  wc  need  adequate  money  to 
operate  those  shelters. 

I  think,  as  yon  lia^e  stated.  Senator  Cranston,  limited  money  is 
available.  And  I  think  if  limited  money  is  available,  that  we  do  have 
to  set  priorities  and  those  of  us  in  the  field,  feel  very  strongly  that 
first  priority  should  be  direct  services!,  After  this  priority  would 
come  funding  for  the  program-trH?  research  and  the  coordination 
that  they  are  actually  doing  and  spearheading. 

Shelter  programs  are  the  only  service  models  that  have  succeeded 
in  addressing  the  needs  of  victims  of  this  abuse,  and  the  needs  of 
their  children.  „ 

Locally  it  has  been  reinforced  to  us  time  and  time  again,  that  a 
shelter  program  is  the  most  viable  method  of  service. 

In  January  of  last  year,  a  countywi.de  ad  hoc  committee  in  our 
county,  representing  service  providers,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
community  programs,  was  formed.  Each  of  these  groups  stated  that 
they  werer^unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  women.  And  after  3 
months  discussion  and  research,  the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  its  top  priority,  the  establishment  of  shelters. 

In  addition,  the  sources  from  which  our  clients  are  referred,  re- 
inforces again  that  these  other  agencies  are  unable  and  probably  in- 
appropriate to  service  these  women. 

I  think  that  victims  of  domestic  violence  deserve  and  have  a  right 
to  some  comprehensive  services  ^specialized  services. 

We  receive  referrals  from  law  enforcement;  counseling  programs; 
department  of  sofcial  services;  attorneys,  community  legal  aid,  medi- 
cal facilities,  et  cetera. 

Likewise,  it  has  been  a  shelter  program  and  it's  staff,  who  have 
developed  the  expertise,  knowledge  and  commitment  to  spearhead 
the  institutional  reform,  the  law  enforcement  training,  and  the 
service  coordination  in  o\\r  county. 

What  is  being  done  around  the  country  in  Hie  area  of  coordination 
of  services,  police  training,  lias  l>ceii  spearheaded  by  those  people 
in  the  grass  roots  programs  in  the  shelter  programs.   *  - 

So  I  am  saying  a  shelter  program  is  not  only  primarily  addressing 
the  need  of  the  victims,  biit  also  vital  in  providing  tho  needed  focal 
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point  for  the  institutional  reform  efforts,  the  agency  coordination, 
and  the  program  development  that  is  needed.  . 

Shelters  are  not  just  a  bandaid;  1  think  they  are  the,  beginning  of 
tile  efforts  to  effectively  address  the  problem  and  with  the  expertise 
acquired  in  shelter  programs,  they  are  expanding  further  into  the 
variety  of  areas  needed  to  comprehensively  address  tin-  problem. 

So  briefly  1  have  tried  to  share  with  you  two  basic  facts  which  1 
hope  will  be  taken  into  account  in  creating  legislation. 

First,  is  the  overwhelming  need  for  comprehensive  direct  services 
to  the  victim;  and  second,  is  the  priority  that,  legislation  should  place 
on  utilizing  the  shelter  model.  * 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Okanston.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Robinson.  Buenos  dias.  , 
My  name  is  Hea  Robinson  and  1  am  the  director  of  \\  oman  s  Alli- 
ance in  San  Jose.  . 

I  am  here,  today  also  to  urge  von  to  please  place  direct  services  to 
the  victims  of  domestic  violence;  the  top  priority  in  any  new  federal 
regulation  development..  . 

Our  organization  is  presently  operating  a  shelter  for  battened 
women  in  Santa  Clara  County.  In  addition  I  want  to  stress  that  wc 
also  provide  bilingual  services  that  is.  Spanish. 

So  I  guess  we  are  the  second  program  in  the  htnte  doing  that. 
In  a  county  of  1.200,000  people,  and  a  city  of  575,000  people,  we 
operate  the  sole  battered  women  shelter,  and  we  can  only  house  six 
women  and  children.  .  .  , 

All  the  furnishings  and  appliances  for  this  house,  we  have  solicited 
bv  donations.  Our  shelter  is  small;  nt  is  understaffed,  and  at  this 
moment  we  are  fac  «  a  lawsuit  by  the  homeowners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who' do  not  w.iiit  us  there. 
•  'In  addition  to  these  problems  wc  are  continually  facing  enormous 
funding  problems.  If.  ih  fact,  money  is  made  available  to  us,  it  car- 
ries ridiculous  guidelines  imposed  by  the  funding  agencies  such  as 
"monev'ean  be  used  for  expansion  purposes  only."  when  the  reality 
for  us  is  that  there  is  no  food  in  the  cupboard  smco  we  are  not  funded 
by  anyone  for  food.  .   -  ... 

'When  that,  happens  we  do  wonder  what  our  legislators  are  tlunk- 
ing  about:  what,  in  fact,  do  they  know  about  domestic  violence. 

We  are  one  of  the  more  fortunate  organizations  in  that  we  "have 
Ix'cn  able  to  obtain  some  short-term  seed  moneys  that  have  enabled  us 
to  provide  the  shelter,  the  counseling,  some  transportation  needs,  the 
advocacv.  We  have  a  24-hour  hotline  in  English  and  Spanish.  He 
have  a  free  legal  clinic  with  free  supportive  services  that  include 
assistance  in  obtaining  housing  and  employment  to  our  clients. 

However,  these- moneys  are  onlv  temporary  and  our  future  funding 
opportunities  appear  tenuous,  given  that  there  is  no  large  sources  of 
Federal  money  available  specifically  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  easy;  the  staff  is  overworked  and  underpaid,  but  faced 
with  the  reality  of  sometimes  little  or  no  support  for  the  needs  of 
these  women,  we  shall  continue  to  exist  nnd  continue  to  testify  at 
hearings  such  as  these,  ir  the  hope  that  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
body is  going  to  listen. 
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In  addition  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  arc  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed when  we  read  of  the  gliding  Federal  legislation  that  pre- 
sumptuously says  to  us  who  are  the  experts,  that  a  large  amount  of 
this  money  will  he  spent  in  research  rather  than  investing  this  money 
in  the  projects  where  research  is  being  done  by  us«  the  experts  aud 
not  funded. 

Victims  of  abuse  do,  in  fact,  need  this  type  ol  research  done,  but 
not  by  another  bureaucracy  in  Washington.  This  can  and  .should  be 
done  at  the  local  level  by  the  service  providers  who  know  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  arc  attempting  to  serve  the  needs  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  worked  unmercifully  in  order  to  keep  our  doors  open,  and 
to  prevent  further  homicides. 

LEAA  is  also  supposedly  doing  their  share  in  the  war,  against  do- 
mestic violence.  How*  By  providing $1  million  for  a  new  supeijagcnev 
to  do  some  more  paper  sljui)ling.  Where  are  the  priorities  in  this  type 
of  logic?  Is  LEAA  saying  that  you  Hrst  give  out  the  prescription,  and 
then  we  take  care  of  the  wound? 

If,  in  fact,  the  money  cannot  go  directly  to  the  shelters  where  it 
should  go  in  the  first  place,  it  should  definitely  not  go  to  tJie  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health;  it  should  not  gr>  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency,  therefore  the  only  alternative  we  can  see  is  that  it  go  straight 
to  the  Governor  but  with  the  stipulation  that  a  separate  agency  be 
'established;  a  domestic  violence  agency  so  that  we  don't  have  a  situa- 
tion like  what,  happened  with  SB  91  where  the  money  was  allocated 
and  then  went  to  an  agency  that  certainly  is  not  appropriate.  / 

Thank  you  very  much  and  I  donrt  congratulate  you  for  doing  thesK 
hearings;  I  think  it  is  your  duty  and  I  appreciate*  that  vou  are  doinir 
it.  *.    •  *-  " 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  vefy  much.  *' 

Ms.  Clinch.  My  name  is  Nancy  Clinch.  I  am  an  attornev  in  private 

practice  and  a  member  of  the  California  Coalition  Against  Domestic 

Violence. 

CCADV  was  formed  early  in  1977.  is  a  statewide  coalition  of  shel- 
ter programs  and  other  service  providers  whose  work  addresses  the 
needs  of  victims  of  domestic  violence.  > 

The  focus  of  the  coalition  is  to  advocate  for  the  creation  of,  and 
monitor  State  and  Federal  legislation  which  relates  to  domestic 
violence. 

Due  to  the  short  notice  of  this  hearing,  the  statements  presented  to- 
day will  be  very  brief.  Limited  to  the  concerns  relating  to  the  proposed 
Federal  bills  themselves,  and  the  implementation  process  of  .any 
Federal  legislation.  v 

The  first  concern  is  which  agency  will  administer  the  programs.  We 
fee]  ACTION  is  not  an  acceptable  agency  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  we  do  not  wish  to  relegate  shelter  programs  to  the  realm  of 
voluntarism,  and  at  the  very  base  salary  for  staff  persons  of  a  shelter 
program,  should  he  at  least  $850  prr  month.  ■ 

Second,  ACTION"  would  not  provide  the  administrative  operation- 
al costs  which  are  needed  to  run  a  shelter  program. 

We  also  feel  that  the  NatiomiJ  Institute  of  Mental  Health  must  be 
further  investigated  before  designated  as  the  administering  agency. 
Our  concerns  are  the  following : 
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First,  \vc  arc  not  dealing  solely  with  u " mental  health  issue,  but 
rather  nature's  social  problem.  Heally  a  historical  and  continuing  po- 
litical, sexual,  economic,  and  social  injustice. 

Second,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  focus  is  that  of  a 
research  institute,  We  question  whether  haltered  women's  programs 
face  the  same  harriers  and  problem*  presently  l>eiiig  faced  by  the 
National  Ra|>c  (Yisis  Center  is  -which  is  under  NIMH. 

These  problems  incjiidiug  inadequate  staff  know,  or  if  at  l>cst,  very 
bureaucratic  mechanisms  for  distributing  moneys  to  programs. 

CCAPV  requests  that  the  focus  of  Federal  funding  he  earmarked 
for  shelter  programs,  irtid  the  comprehensive  programs  they  provide 
which  include  services  such  as  counseling,  job  development,  public 
education,  legal  assistance,  children's  programs,  and  personal  sclf- 
estwm  development.  % 

Second,  wc  request  that :  adequate  administrative  and  overhead 
moneys  1k»  allocated  for  ..V- operation  of  these  programs,.  .  .  - 

An  agency  search  must  conducted  which  involves  service1  pro- 
viders in  order  to  locate  an  agency  whose  focus  is  direct  services  and 
institutional  and. social  reform. 

Our  second  major  concern  is  that  throughout  the  legislative  and 
implementation  process,  the  experts  in  the  field  of  domestic  violence, 
the  direct  service  providers  £Uch  as  shelter  staff  and  service  providers 
who  assist  shelter  programs  lie 'utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  as  con- 
sultants, grant  reviewers,  and  staff  members. . 

It  is  vital  that  direct  service  providcVs  be  hired  right  now 'to  pro- 
vide consultation  to  legislators  writing  domestic  violence  legislation. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  any  national  coordinating  committee, 
board  of  directors  or VfimTustrativc  staff,  hired  to  administer  fund- 
ing, coiltain  direct  service  providers. 

We  further  propose  that  a  national  council  of  service  providers 
l»e  established  with  regional  coordinating  counsel,  and  that  these  be 
federally  funded. 

Criteria  that  is  established  for  program  funding  and  selection 
hiring  criteria  for  administering  staff,  must  haviOinput  from  shelter 
program  staff  who  are  the  experts  in  this  field  if  ,t  his  .attempt  oij  the 
Federal  level  is  to  have  air       »tive .impact.  < 

These  concerns  and  slat.  <  *  s  come  from  our  ex|>criencc  in  work- 
ing with  local  State  legislation.  To  date  all  input  into  State  legisla- 
tion and  not  legislation  implementation,  has  been  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  We  should  l>e  paid  for  the  consulting  work  we  are  doing.  Our 
input  has  Ummi  in  many  senses,  solicited  and  welcomed  here  jn  Cali- 
fornia, however,  this 'input'  has 'been  insufficient  and  the  present 
problems  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  State  legislation,  is  in  part,  the 
result  of  this  insufficient  participation. 

In  order  for  direct  service  providers  input  to  occur,  it  must  Ix? 
written  into  original  Federal  legislation. 

I  would  also  briefly  like  to* comment  on  one  of  your  concerns— one 
of  your  legal  concern*-- and  it  involves  police  inaction. 

the  majority  of  my  la\v  practice'  is  involved  with  helping  battered 
women  and  their  legal  needs,  almiil  70  percent  of  it, 

T  have  found  that  when  we  do  help  in  the  prosecution  of  domes- 
tie  violence,  police  inaction  is  not  the  only  problem  that  we  face. 
The  district  attorney  or  city  attorney  can  prosecute,  including  bave 
the  witness  testify,  having  photographs  of  her  bruises  and  battering. 
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having  medical  reports,  and  il  is  the  jury  that  decides  the  defendant 
is  not  guilty. 

This  is  indicative  of  socialization  of  the  jury  as  n  mirror  of  the 
community,  and  their  willingness  to  accept  domestic  violence,  cither 
as  a  generally  accepted  form  of  expression  in  a  family  situation,  oi\ 
*the  reluctance  on  the  part,  of  the  jury  to  luM  the  defendant  as  a 
batterer,  similar  to  the  reluctance  of  a  jury  to  InM  an  alleged  rapist, 
if  they  could  find  a  less  offensive  label  for  that  defendant. 

I  strongly  believe  that  funding  for  legal  assistance  of  battered 
women,  that  enough  is  not  happening.  A  lot  of  my  work  involves 
them;  I  cannot  turn  a  battered  woman  away,  when  legal  aid  and  no 
agency  will  help  her  at  all.  * 

I  request  that  funding  for  legal  assistance  be  part  of  a  shelter 
primary  service  program. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Cranston*.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Star.  I  am  Barabara  Star.  1  am  sitting  here  on  behalf  of  . 
Rarrie  I^vv  who  is  representing  the  Southern  California  Coalition 
on  Battered  Wonjert. 

She.  afcked  me  to  make  a  statement  for  her;  unfortunately  she  was 
unable  to  be  here  Wause  of  mudslides  that  closed  roads  in  her  area. 

However,'  ill  the  interest  of  saving  time.  T  have  been  requested 
to  ask  her  to  submit,  as  she-was  planning  to  do,  a  written  statement 
and  forego  the  statement"  here  today  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  answer 
additional  questions. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

1  appreciate  that  very  much,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

Let  me  address  one  question  to  hose  of  you  who  are  directly  in- 
volved with  shelters. 

What  happens  to  victims  when  the\  leave;  what  kind  of  followup 
is  there?  Do  you  maintain  contact  usually? 

Ms.  Marti?;.  At  our  program  in  San  .Jose,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
pand our  followup  services,  and  we  new  I  to  expand  our  followup 
services.  However,  because  of  our  staff  limitations  we  are  unable  to 
do  that  right  now. 

At  present,  we  do  some  followup  with  the  women  mainly.  They  are 
free  to  call  us  and  we  often  call  them.  We  also  have  a  support  group 
which  operates  once  a  week  where  women  can  continue  to  come  and 
get  problem-solving  assistance.  • 

Because  we  are  fortunate  to  have  two  facilities,  the  crisis  center 
and  the  shelter,  the  women  can  continue  to  utilize  the  services  at  the 
crisis  center. 

However.  I  think  that  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more  of  this.  We  need  ^ 
to  have  staff  and  funding  for  that-  -for  continued  support. 

Dr.  Star.  On  l>ehalf  of  Haven  House,  they  do  provide  ongoing 
'service  for  people:  they  have  an  outreach  group  for  the  women  as 
followup  because  50  percent  of  the  women  do  go  hack'  to  the  home 
situation,  and  they  need  continuing  support  as  do  the  women  who 
go  into  the  community  on  their  own. 

They  also  offer  treatment  or  outreach  services  to  the  men  who  are 
the  spouses  of  the  battered  women. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you. 
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Do  you  think  it  would  l>c  useful  to  have  a  Federal  cleanup:  house 
that  could  provide  information  on  where  you  could  get  help  in 
financing,  and  what  works  and  what  doesn't  and  so  forth? 

Ms,  Martin.  Well,  this  is  my  own  feeling.  Possibly  a  Federal  clear- 
ing house  might  have  some  advantages,  hut  T  think  you  need  a  lot 
of  work  done  on  and  should  place  priority  on  the  local  level  and  on 
the  community  level  and  the  regional  level  where  the  information 
will  be  used. 

I  am  not  sun*  how  much  of  the  information  would  l>e  used  if  it. 
*  were  on  the  Federal  level,  yon  know.  Tt  might  be  good  to  have  some 
type  of  clearinghouse  on  the  Federal  level  in  terms  of  major  agency 
funding  sources  and  the  areas  relating  to  funding. 

However,  T  think  this  ty}>o  of  service  and  coordination  will  be 
more  utilized  if  it  is  regional. 

Ms.  Kouinson.  If  I  may,  1  would  like  (o  add  to  that. 

T  think  that  the  major  problem*  Jhaf  shelters  face  is  having  funds 
to  operate  with.  If  there  is  money,  we  see  it  as  imperative  that  the 
first  moneys  go  to  tin1  shelters  themselves,  rather  than  adding 
another  bnrcaurncy  to — that  may  or  may  not  help. 
'Ms.  Clinch.  Tf  you  decide  to  have  a  Federal  clearinghouse,  it 
shoiild  include  people  who  have  been  actively  involved  in  creating 
shelters  and  supporting  shelters.  You  can't  just  have  people  at  the 
Federal  level  thai  have  had  no  practical  experience  to  be  able  to  tell 
people  what  lo  do  and  where  to  go. 

Ms.  Martin.  Just  one  question  or  statement  about  the  use  of  a 
Federal  clearinghouse. 

We  don't  have  the  money  to  make  the  phone  calls  to  the  Federal 
clearinghouse  even  to  get  the  information.  That's  a  reality.  T  think 
that  it  wouldn't  l>c  utilized.  The  priority  for  the  money  should  go 
to  funding  the  shelter  programs.  Luxuries  come  afterwards. 

Dr.  Stau.  One  of  the  important  parts  that  we  keep  forgetting,  I 
think,  is  that  while  there  should  be  an  essential  place  from  which  to 
disseminate  information,  there  should  also  be  regional  and  local 
liases  wheir  people  can  obtain  information  readily.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  absolutely  have  to  have  is  some  kind  of  an  informa- 
tion system  that  immediately  allows  a  daily  update  of  the  available 
services  in  anv  particular  area.  \ 

Senator  Cranston.  What  could  the  Federal  Government  do  to 
promote  greater  awareness  of  the  problem? 

Ms.  Martin.  1  think  a  lot*  of  the  shelter  programs  right  now  are 
doing  work  in  that  area.  A  lot  of  us  do  a  lot  of  public  speaking;  we 
do  a  lot  of  radio  work,  we  do  a  lot  of  TV  work;  we  do  a  lot  of 
agency  training'  in  other  agencies.  1  personally  would  feel  that  if 
yon  fund  the  shelter  programs  to  specifically  do  more  public  educa- 
tion, and  more  training,  that  would  be  the  most  effective  way. 

Dr.  Stau.  And,  if  you  take  wife  battering  from  being  an  issue  that 
is  predominantly  a  woman's  issue,  and  make  it  an  example,  as  T  be- 
lieve it  is,  of  one  instance  of  family  violence,  T  think  that  you  will 
obtain  the  kind  of  backing  and  the  support  from  the  media  and 

public  foundations  as  well  as  private  foundations  that  you  are  look- 
ing for. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  yon  Very  much.  You  have  been  very 
helpful.  T  appreciate  your  coming. 

|The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Muniz  follows:) 
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Senator  (Vw.kton.  We  have  one  other  individual  present  who  has 
asked  to  testify:  and  I  will  have  to  nsk  Margrit  Chandler  to  limit 
herself  to  l\  minutes  liecanse  I  do  have  to  meet,  another  commitment/ 

STATEMENT  OP  MARGBIT  CHANDLEE,  HUNTINGTON  BEACH, 

CALIF. 

Ms.  Chandleu.  I  am  here  to  back  up  some  of  the  statistics  that  we^ 
have  just  heard;  with  personal  experiences. 

I  believe  it  is  true  when  we  sav  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
going  to  be  visited  on  our  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation. 

I  am  the  mother  of  seven  children  now  ranging  in  ages  from  9  to 
23. 

I  have  been  a  battered  woman.  I  came  here  as  an  alien  approxi- 
mately 25  years  ago.  I  was  isolated.  I  was  alone  without  family.  T 
was  kept  financially  dependent  even  though  mv  husband  was  mak- 
ing in  the  latter  years,  up  to  $250,0GOyi  year.  I  had  no  money  to  my 
ready  use.  t  %W  , 

I  was  battered  at  times  so  badly  that  I  nearly  lost  my  last  child, 
which  in  turn  caused  me  to  get  a  divorce. 

My  children,  the  way  T  see  ik  now,  if  they  don't  take  stock  and 
look  at  themselves,  could  be  faced  with  the  same  situation. 

I  feel  that  each  of  my  daughters  is  going  to  have  to  stop  before 
she  gets  married  and  look  at  the  man  she  chose.  T  see  tny  2  older  sons 
already  now,  choosing  violence  as  their  first  reaction  when  something 
happens.  They  also  will  have  to  take  stock.  Xot  so,  my  youngest  boy— 
who  did  not  grow  up  in  the  same  environment;  where  we  consciously 
taught  him  alternative  ways  to  deal  with  his  frustrations, 

T  also  feel  that  women  that  have  been  battered  one  time,  as  they 
go  off  into  a  second  marriage,  could  lie  faced  with  the  same  problem 
as  before,  if  the  person  that  they  are  with,  knows,  that  they  have  been 
battered.  It  is  easier  once  the  Carrier  has  been  broken  down,  for  the 
same  to  happen  again. 

I  am  really  very  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  old  stigmas  are  com- 
ing down  because  T  think  that's  what  we  suffered  verv  much,  from. 
We  were  called  masochistic,  you  know,  "she's  getting  her  kicks  and 
everything:"  by  the  police  niul  others— whHi  reallv  wasn't  true  at 
all. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  help  that  was  not  available 
to  me,  is  becoming  nvnilable  to  mv  sixers  todav,  and  I  thank  vou 
very  much.  Senator,  for  holding  the  hearing. 

Senator  Ohanstox.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  T  appreciate  that 
and  T  appreciate  your  concluding  in  that  brief  but  effective  3  minutes. 

That  concludes  our  hearing  but  let  me  say  that  T  will  be.  introduc- 
ing legislation  fairly  soon  on  this  subject/ T  will  mail  each  of  you 
who  testified,  a  copy  nnd  if  others  want  to  get  a  copy,  you  may  write 
to  us  for1  it.  We  invite  your  comments  on  that  legislation  and  what 
it  will  contain  because  that  of  course  will  only  be  the  beginning.  We 
will  go  through  it,  mark  it  up,  get  comments,  and  rehash  it. 
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The  record  for  this  hearing  will  remain  open. 

We  will  have  another  hearing  in  Washington  next  Wednesday 

p  will  try  to  move  on.  f 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned.] 
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DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE,  1978 


WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  8,  1978 

U.  S.  Senate,' 

SUBCOHM FITEE  ON  CHILD  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RE80URCES, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8 :30  a.m.,  in  room 
457,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Openino  Statement  of  Senator  Cranston 

Senator  Cp  'ston.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning,  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  will  hear  testimony  on 
domestic  violence. 

Today  is  our  second  day  of  hearings  on  this  matter. 

Last  Saturday,  March  4,  1978,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  sub- 
committee received  some  very  ,  helpful  and  informative  testimony^ 
and  I  am  sure  today's  witnesses  will  be  equally  enlightening. 

Recently,  I  have  been  vox-king  with  a  number  of  colleagues,  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Anderson,  Riegle,  and  Williamson  legislation  with 
respectl&v4omestic  violence.  I  have  also  conferred  with  Representa- 
tive Barbara  Mikulski  and  the  White  House  Staff. 

We  are  pulling  together  different  approaches  that  have  been  pro- 
posed thus  far  and  developing  some  new  ones.  I  plan  to  introduce 
that  legislation  later  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

Today's  testimony  should  prove  helpful  ns  wc  put  the  final 
touches  on  the  legislation.  I  will  be  sending  to  each  of  the  witnesses 
a  copy  of  the  bill  we  introduce  and  would  appreciate  receiving  from 
you  your,  written  comments,  as  soon  as  possible,  since  we  plan  to 
^  move  forward  rapidly  with  this  legislation  in  order  to  meet  die  May 
^5th  reporting-deadlinp.%  ' 

I  am  keenly  interested  in  hearing  our  witnessed  recommendations 
as  to  what  role,  if  any,  the  Federal  Govci*Tunent  should  play  in  es- 
tablishing programs  to  assist  victims  of  domestic  violence,  and  aid  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  domestic  violence. 

When  I  speak  of  .  domestic  violence,  I  am  referring  to  any  act  or 
threatened  act'  of  violence — including  a  forceful  detention,  which 
results  or  threatens  to  result  in  physical  injury,  and  is  committed 
by  and  between  adults.  This  definition  does  not  include  child  abuse, 
an  equally  serious  societal  problem  which  is  nlrendy  being  addressed 
through  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  although 
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these  problems  arc  sometimes  related.  Our  legislation  to  extend  the 
child  abuse  lnw  is  now  pending  a  final  House-Senate  agreement  and 
should  be  cleared  for  Presidential  signature  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 

Testimony  received  by  the  subcommittee  on  Saturday,  reveals 
that  domestic  violence  is  widespread.  For  example,  Hetty  Stephens, 
chair  of  the  California  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  testi- 
fied that  in  California,  one  of  three  female  homicide  victims  is  mur- 
dered by  her  spouse,  and  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  murders 
in  the  llnited  States  occur  within  the  family. 

Those  projects  providing  assistance  to  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, often,  because  of  limited  facilities,  have  to  turn  away  virtims 
seeking  shelter.  For  .example.  Haven  House,  a  shelter  in  Pasadena, 
Calif M  turned  away  400  people  in  the  month  of  October  1077.  And 
in  Hayward,  Calif.,  during  the  month  of  February,  the  emergency 
shelter  program  there,  refused  lift  requests  for  service,  because  the 
shelter  was  full  and  funding  does  not  permit  further  expansion. 
During  1077,  the  Hayward  Emergency  Shelter  Program  provided 
shelter  for  4:17  women  and  47(5  children,  a  total  of  5.0(57  bed  nights — 
yet,  the  program  was  unable  to 'provide  services  for  far  more  who 
asked  for  it— 1,776  women  and  children.  1 

The  testimony  on  Saturday  clearly  illustrated  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral action.  I  expect  that  today's  testimony  will  substantiate  that 
need.  We.  are  interested  in  our  witnesses'  view  on  how  society  should 
respond  when  a  victim  of  domestic  violence  seeks  assistance.  Most 
victims  who  have  been  provided  assistance  by  ongoing  efforts  have 
been  women,  many  of  whom  have  special  problems.  For  example, 
often,  in  those  instances  where  the  victim  has  decided  not  to  return 
to  the  home,  her  many  years  as  a  housewife  lu  .e  left  her  unpre- 
pared to  compete  successfully  in  the  job  market. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  note  that  I  will  lx>  introducing  today, 
with  Senator  Ricgle,  an  amendment  to  the  CETA  legislation  to 
provide  special  assistance  for  displaced  homemakers. 

The  problems  we  face  in  the  domestic  violence  area  are,  indeed, 
complex.  There  are  no  simple  answers.  TnVovereomc  the  problem, 
to  develop  any  type  of  successful  program,  commitment  is  necessary — 
and  not  just  from  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  essentially  a 
local  problem,  but  all  levels  of  government  must  be  involved  in' seek- 
•  ing  a  solution  and,  most  importantly,  interested  private  citizens 
and  groups  themselves  must  continue  to  take  the  lead. 

Thus,  in  addressing  these  issues,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government's  role  should  be  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  efforts  by 
State,  local,  and  private  nonprofit  groups. 

The  legislation  we  are  preparing  is  geared  to  provide  Federal 
stimulation  and  support  for  local  efforts.  Today's  hearing  should 
provide  additional  information  necessary  for  us  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive national  approach  to  achieving  the  active  involvement  of  States 
and  local  communities  in  grappling  with  this  problem. 

In  order  to  allow  as.  many  people  as  possible  to  present  testimony 
and  to  provide  time  for  questions,  I  am  asking  each  of  you  who  are 
appearing  as  witnesses,  to  limit  your  oral  remarks  to  f>  to  7  minutes. 
Of  course,  your  entire  written  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record  and  will  be  carefully  reviewed. 
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I  welcome  each  and  all  of  you  to  our  lion  ring. 

It  is  a  |'leasurp  to  have  Senator  Kennedy  here,  who,  along  with 
Senator  Anderson,  our  tu'xf  witness,  eouuthored  hill  S.  IrJS,  !cgis- 
lut inn  which  has  served  as  the  basis  for  our  cooperative  efforts  with 
respect  to  domestic  violcnee^-S.  lTtis  ha>  been  a  major  focal  point 
of  interest  and  concern,  for  tho-e  deeply  involved  in  ways  to  (leal 
effectively  with  this  kind  of  problem;  C<  ingress  womart  Mikulski  lias 
helped  bring  national  attention  on,  thN  critical  problem  by  her  force- 
ful and  effective  work  on  U.K.  s'.ijs:  Congressman  Steers'  etlorts  in. 
the  House,  along  with  Lindy  Hoggs,  have  brought  attention  to  domest  ic, 
violence. 

And  now,  if  Senator  Kennedy  will  lead  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR, 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Ivkxnkdy.  iSinnk  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  allAmericaiis  are  very  much  in  your  debt  for  the  leader- 
ship that  voir  have  been  providing  on  this  particular  issue  and  the 
prospects  of  legislation;  I  think  T  look  forward  to  working  very 
closely  with  you  as  a  member  of  the  full  committee,  to  expedite  its 
consideration  in  the  committee,  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

T  think  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  very  mindful  of  the  work  that 
Senator  Anderson  has  initiated  in  this  area  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  has  been  a  cause  which  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
and  concerned  about.  ITc  has  talhed  to  inc.  as  1  know  he  has  talked 
to  you,  about  it,  frequently,  an.l  has  been  a  driving  force  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  is  pressing  for  appropriate  Federal  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  am  also  looking  forward  to  hearing  witnesses 
that  will  appear  before  the  committee  this  morning.  T  welcome  the 
chance  to  be  able  to  present  them,  because  we  have  several  very  in- 
teresting programs  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  Curdina  Hill  of  ?i  very  successful  program  in  the  South 
End  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  T  think  those  that  can  probably  best  add 
to  our  own  understanding  of  this  problem  are  those  that  are  work- 
ing in  the  front  lines  of  this  particular  issue. 

One  thing  that  T  think  all  of  us  understand  here  on  the  Federal 
level  is  that  there  has  not  really  been  the  kind  of  focus,  the  kind  of 
direction,  the  kind  of  uitiative  at  the  Federal  level,  that  we  would 
hope  to  be  achieved  by  legislation.  The  proliferation  of  different 
programs,  diversified  initiatives  in  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies, 
tied  into  bureaucracy,  has  made  the  availability  for  either  technical 
help  ai^d  assistance  "or  funding,  virtually  impossible  for  local  com- 
munities and  for  local  leadership  to  be'  able  to  understand  and  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  And  T  think  that  one  of  the  driving  factors  of 
legislation  is  to  try  and  provide  the  sense  of  priority,  which  should 
be  given!  The  Congress.  T  think,  is  beginning  to  respond,  and  indi- 
cating tfi'  the  executive  branch,  that  we  think  that  through!  to  be 
given  a  specialized  attention  and  a  categorical  program  that  would 
give  both  authority  and  responsibility  and  identity,  so  that  there  can 
be  some  meaningful  steps  forward,  not  unlike  some  of  (he  progress 
that  has  been  made  with  child  abuse,  during  the  subsequent  years 
from  1 1>73. 
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Many  of  us  who  arc  working  in  difTorrnt  phases  of  this  issue  have 
been  attempting  to  add  our  own  small,  but  important  chants  in 
•existing  legislation  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  am  mindfub  for  example.  in  the  area  of  our  criminal  re- 
codification, we  eliminated  the  common  law  statutory  prnvi-ion  on 
the  issue  of  rape  between  spouses.  Part  of  the  aspect  of  domestic 
violence,  some  of  the  most  cruel  and  vicious  ways,  have  lveh  the 
perpetration  of  rape  on  one  spouse  upon  another,  and  it  seemed 
only  appropriate  that  in  trying  to  bring,  the  criminal  recodification 
into  the  20th  century,  that  to  recognize  the  severity  of  the  criteria 
which  lias  to  bp  met  by  rape,  and  that  is  to  be  put  in  the  threat  of 
serious  physical' violence  and  even  death— thai  thai  occurs  even  be- 
tween spouses  and  a  victim  should  not  be — his  defenses  should  not 
l)e  eliminated  by  an  archaic  provuioh  in  the  existing  law. 

Wo  can  work  with  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  LEA  A  pro- 
visions to  try  to  help  and  assist  in  addressing  the  opportunity  which 
exists  for  providing  training  for  police  and  counseling  with  the 
police  and  police  agencies,  which  pjay  such  an  important  role  in 
terms  of  local  communities, 

Recently,  as  the  Senator  knows,  initiation  of  such  a  program  has 
had  about  a  million  dollars  in  training  program  now.  but  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  LEAA  Act.  there  are  things  that  we  can  do 
nnrl'work  on  in  this  particular  area.  * 

So.  T  know  that  there  are  many  opportunities,  other  than  just  the 
specific  legislations,  which  T  intend  to  support  and  fully  support  for 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  these  issues,  whether  in  the 
health  area,  in  the  NTMII  budget,  to  insure  the  kinds  of  research 
that  is  going  to  he  done  in  this  area,  and  whether  it  is  in  these 
other  programs,  we  can  play  a  constructive  and  positive  role,  and 
T  believe,  with  your  legislation  giving  it  the  focus  and  attention, 
that  we  can  really  begin  to  make  a  march  toward  progress  that  this 
issue  demands. 

'•  And  so.  Mr.  Chairman*  T  say  that  T  look  forward  to  listening  to 
our  local  representatives  to  inform  us  more  effectively  about  the 
various  efforts  that  have  been  taking  place*  at  the  lower  level,  to 
whHi  we  can  respond,,  and  play  a  verv  active  partnership  to  give 
this  issue  the  kind  of  attention,  the  kind  of  priority,  the  kind  of 
front  burner  attention  that  it  deserves. 

And  T  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here 
and  T  would  like  to  ask  you  to  enter  mV  statement  in  the  record. 

Senator  Ckaxsto*.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Of  course,  your  statement  will  be  in  the  record,  and  again,  I  ap- 
preciate your  being  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 

Prr'Arkd  Statkmknt  of  Skxatoh  EnwAitn  M.  Kknnkdy 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  is  the  basis  and  strength  of  our  society. 
And  yet,  in  nian\\fami1ies  there  are  problem*  that  for  too  long  have 
been  hidden  from  jhe  rest  of  society.  Tn  107o,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finally  recognized  the  problems  of  child  abuse  and  began  to 
respond.  And  today  we  are  addressing  the  problems  of  domestic 
violence.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  women  are  physically  abused  by 
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their  husbands.  In  many  instances  these  women  have  no  place  to 
turn.  They  live  with  this  situation  for  many  years  either  believing 
that  the  situation  will  change  or 'fearing  the  unknown  if  they  leave 
and  seek  outside  assistance. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  problem  that  cuts  across  all  socioeconomic 
lines.  It  is  as  much  a  problem  in  Milton,  Mass.  as  it  is  in  the  South  - 
End.  A  recent  study  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  showed 
that  16  percent-  of  students  had  witnessed  one  act  of  physical  vio- 
lence between  their  parents  in  the  previous  year.  A  Harris  survey 
Conducted  for  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  said  'the  "one-fifth  of  all  Americans  approve  of 
slapping  one's  spouse  on  appropriate  occasions.  Surprisingly,  ap- 
proval of  this  practice  increases  with  income  and  education    •  . 

Victims  of  domestic  violence  suffer  from  11  multitude  of  problems. 
Many  of  them  are  economic  prisoners— how  will  they  support  them- 
selves and  raise  children  if  they  leave?  Many  lose  their  own  sense 
of  self-respect.  They  get  little  support  from  the  legal  system.  Only 
three  States  have  laws  that  make  it  an  automatic  felony  for  a  hus- 
band to  beat  his  wife.  And  yet  assault  is  a  crime  in  every  State. 
Most  States,  however,  treat  wife  beating  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
kcivil  matter.  In  many  instances  the  police  are  not  adequately  trained 
to  handle  this  problem.  The  problems  are  multif  aceted  and  certainly 
the  Federal  Government  canH  solve  them  all.  But  we  can  and  must 

do  more.  *  c  1  too 

Last  June,  I  joined  Senator  Anderson  as  a  cosponsor  ofh. 
"The  Domestic  Violence  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act.  This  was 
the  first  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  address  this  issue.  Since 
the  introduction  of  that  bill  we  have  heard  from  many  organizations 
and  individuals  dealing  at  a  grassroots  level  with  this  problem. 
Violence  in  the  home  was  also  a  topic  seriously  discussed  at  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Conference  in  Houston  last  November.  We  have 
received  excellent  suggestions  on  the  problem  from  all  these  groups. 
They  have  suggestions  about  what  the  Federal  Government  could 
and  should  do.  Many  of  these  suggestions  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  bill  which  will  be  introduced  later  this  week  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston. I  intend  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  comprehensive,  bill.  ti- 
In  mv  own  State  of  Massachusetts  there  are  several  groups  al- 
ready quite  active.  These  include  Casa  Myron  Vazquez  in  the  South 
End  of  Boston,  Transition  House  in  Cambridge,  and  KhhPUMJ-in 
Somerville.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth  there  are  other  pro- 
grams in  early  stages  of  development.  Many  of  them  need  not  only 
the  money  that  chuld  come  from  this  bill,  but  also  -thetcchnical 
assistance,  that  this  comprehensive,  bill  would  provide.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  variety  of  services  already  available  through  federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts.  These  services  are,  however,  quite  f rag- 
mente4j/The  bill  that  we  will  propose  will  do  much  to  llylp  coordi- 
nate these  efforts.  ,       . ,  . 

The  Federal  Government  has  finally  started  to  respond  to  this 
problem.  The  Qflicc  of  Public  Liaison  at  the  White  House  has  held 
a  series  of  meetings  on  this  issue.  I  know  that  Midge  Costanza  has 
a  strong  commitment  to  working  with  the  Federal  agencies  in  coor- 
dinating services.  In  fact,  she  held  another  meeting  at  the  White 
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House  just  yesterday.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  were,  there.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  sponsored  an  excellent 
symposium  on  this  issue  in  January.  With  a  coordinated  program 
within  HEW  the  Federal  Government  can  begin  to  do  more  than 
just  address  the  issue.  It  can  provide  services  and  money  to  both 

rivate  nonprofit  organizations  and  local  government  programs  ad- 

ressing  this  need. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  being  presented  today.  In  par- 
ticular, I  am  interested  in  hearing  from  the  shelter  representatives — 
how  they  work  within  the  communities,  how  they  can  aid  families, 
and  how  they  work  with  police  in  the  neighborhoods.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Curdina  Hill,  vice  president  of  Casa  Myrna  Vazquez  is 
with  us.  Casa  Myrna  Vazquez  is  in  the  South  End  of  Boston— serv- 
ing the  whole  city.  Their  house  opened  last  February  and  its  full 
time  operation  just  began  last  July.  It  has  served  290  people  since 
then.  This  house  is  a  great  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  local 
level. 

We  live,  unfortunately,  in  a  violent  society.  Domestic  violence  is 
another  manifestation  of  a  society  that  has  lost  its  respect  for  the 
individual.  There  arc  many  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  violence 
in  our  Nation.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
have  seen  efforts  for  more  stringent  gun  control  legislation  thwarted 
year  after  year.  We  live  in  an  imperfect  world  but  each  of  us  must 
learn  to  treat  others  with  compassion  and  understanding. 

I  look  forward  to  hewing  the  testimony.  I  want  to  particularly 
acknowledge  Senator  Anderson,  Representatives  Steers,  Boggs,  and 
Mikulski  for  the  work  they  have  done  on  this  serious  issue. 

Senator  Okaxstox.  Senator  Anderson,  likewise,  you  have  been  a 
very  dedicated  worker  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  here  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WENDELL  B!  ANDERSON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR, 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  submitted  a  mure  de- 
tailed statement  for  the  record,  so  if  I  could  just  highlight  it  for  a 
few  moments  

There  is  a  form  of  violence,  which  for  many  years  we  have  pre- 
tended did  not  exist  and  accepted  as  an  occasional  phenomena.  That 
of  course,  is  domestic  violence — beating  and  abuse,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, murder  of  wives,  husbands,  and  children  by  each  other. 

We  denied  it  because  it  violated  our  view  of  the  American  home 
as  a  place  of  love  and  affection,  of  mutual  respect  and  happiness. 
The  home  was,  we  seemed  to  say,  a  haven  from  the  surrounding 
chaos. 

It  was  easy  to  deny,  because  the  victims  and  Hie  perpetrators  of 
the  violence  themselves,  denied  the  abuse  or  disguised  it  where  pos- 
sible. 

Society,  in  turn,  through  the  law  enforcement  system,  through 
the  courts,  through  the  social  service  agencies,  treated  the  problem 
lightly  or  not  vt  all  or  with  hostility  or  at  best,  ambiguity. 

We  raised  lofs  of  questions — could  we  intrude*'  into  the  home? 
Were  the  bonds  of  marriage  not  supreme?  Was  it  not  just  the  pat- 
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tern  of  some  marriages  and  did  not  the  victims  invito  the  violence? 

We  ducked  and  dodged  and  never  dealt  with. the  reality  any  better 
than  the  victims  themselves. 

But,  slowly,  during  the  past  several  years,  we  have  begun  'to  rec- 
ognize the  social  illness,  and  to  some  extent,  we  have  begun  to  ana- 
lyze and  define  it. 

Today,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  no  longer  deniable.  .En- 
couraged .by .  the  women's  movement,  many  of  the  victims  tficin- 
sclves  have'eome  out  from  behind  closed  doors  into  public  view. 

We  have  learned  from  study  after  study  that  domestic  violence 
is  widespread,  cuts  across  social  and  economic  lines,  and  may  be  in- 
creasing. Certainly,  it  is  not  a  decreasing  phenomenon,  which  if  left 
alone,  will  just  go  away. 

There  are  some  studies  which  would  suggest  that  close  to  5  mil- 
lion wives  suffer  extreme  violence  at  some  time  in  their  marriages, 
some  frequently  and  roguhrly.  We  know  that  nearly  ii  million 
American  coupies  have  used  a  lethal  weapon  on  one  another  during 
their  marriages.  We  know  that  over  a  fourth  of  all  murders  and  a 
far  larger  percentage  of  aggravated. assaults  occur  between  spouses. 
We  know  that  the  most  common  relationship  between  murderer  and 
victim  is  membership  in  the  same  family. 

Maybe  one  set  of  figures  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  what  T  am 
saying.  From  1D67  to  197:?.  we  lost  over  :H).000  lives  in  Vietnam. 
During  those,  same  years,  with  virtually  no  public  attention,  there 
were  over  17,000  deaths  due  to  domestic  violence— the  result  of 
spouse  and  child  abuse. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  over.  Domestic  violence  continues.  The  tune 
is  long  overdue  to  Federal  action  that  is  coordinated,  substantial, 
and  humane.  More  victims  wailt  help,  more  people  want  to  help 
thcrp. 

In  recent  years,  shelters  have  begun  to  appear  in  various  parts 
of  our  country.  Those  shelters  arc  almost  always  themselves  victims 
of  inadequate  funding,  erra*5.  ..Ily  given. 

You  will  bear,  later  on  '.idav.  from  Cheryl  Beardslee,  a  staff 
member  of  Women's  Advoca  ■  *  iii  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  the  oldest  shelter 
for  battered  women  in  the  i  nitcd  States.  During  l\U2  years,  this 
shelter  lias  housed  over  2.000  women  and  children.  That  is. hopeful. 
They  saved  lives.  What  is  sad.  i>  that  they  turned  away  three  times 
that  many  family  members  during  the  same  period.  What  is  sad  is 
that  there  are  countless  more  women,  countless  more-  families  who 
would  come  forth  if  there  were  safe  places  for  them.  You  will  hci^r 
a  formerly  battered  wife  describe  the  need  in  personal  terms,  and 
how  Women's  Advocates  Shelter  was  indeed  a  haven  of  Iqvc  and 
support  for  her.  - 

We  have  before  us.  S.  1728.  This  bill,  is  dc^igrted  to  support  proj- 
ects in  the  prevention  and, treatment  of  domestic  violence,  concen- 
trating on  family  rehabilitation  and  support,  as  well  as  on  emer- 
gency shelter  for  t  hreatened  family  members. 

It  identified  the  need  for  examination  of  existing  State  domestic 
violence  laws  and  programs  and  for  coordination  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  efforts  ii>  prevention,  identification,  and  treatment  of 
domestic  violence.  The  bill  would  provide  $00  million  over  a  ii-year 


domestic  Violence  research  by  the  NtVtional  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency,  and  other  Federal 
groups. 

The  response  to  this  legislation  has  been  enormous.  Since  June, 
when  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  sponsors  have  received  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  valuable  and  constructive  advice  from  people  work- 
ing to  prevent  and  tjceat  faifiily  violence.  It  has  been  a  very  special 
privilege  to  work  with  the  subcommittee  in  translating  Miose  ideas 
to  effective,  responsive  legislation  to  help  battered  women  and  their 
families,  andl  am  pleased  to  join  you  as  a  eosponsb^  of  a  new  bill 
which  will  be  pending  before  the  subcommittee  very  Shortly. 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  when. these  hearings  areVone,  and  you 
have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  people  who  have  been  victims  of 
domestic/violence  and  those  mao  have  been  pioneers  in  solving  this 
national  problem,  that  you  and  your  committee,  will  act  vcf-y  favor- 
ably. 


Senator  Cuanston,  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Wendell.  I  ap- 
preciate, again,  your  very  fine  work  in  this  area. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Anderson  follows;] 
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STATEMENT  Ot  SENATOR  WENDELL  ANDERSON 
BEFUkE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILD  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

ON 

LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  AND  TREAT  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  8,  1978 

HR,  CHAIRMAN.  THANK  YOU  FOR  INVITING  ME  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  AND  TREAT  DOMFSTIC  VIOLENCE.  I 
WANT  TO  COII1END  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  ITS  PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  THIS  URGENT 
PROBLEM.   AS  THE  PRIMARY  FORUM  ON  LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES  AFFECTING  CHILDREN, 
YOUTH  AND  FAMILIES,  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  HAS  RESPONDED  ADMIRABLY  TO  A  WIDE 
RANGE  OF  CONCERNS  SUCH  AS-  INADEQUACIES  WITHIN  THE  ADOPTION  AND  FOSTER  CARE 
SYSTEM  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  ON  FAMILY  LIFE.  ALTHOUGH 
I  All  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  IT  HAS  BEEN  A  PLEASURE  TO  WORK  WITH 
YOU  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  EFFORTS  ON  SEVERAL  OCCASIONS  IN  THE  PAST. 

TODAY  WE  ARE  TURNING  TO  A  PROBLEM  WHICH  IS  PERHAPS  THE  MOST 
PERPIFXING  AND  SEVERE  OF  ALL  IN  ITS  EFFECT  ON  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES. 

VIOLENCE  IN  /ERICA  HAS  BECOME  A  MAJOR  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  DISASTER 
AND  SCANDAL.   WF  TOO  FREQUENTLY  "".CEPT  IT  AS  INEVITABLE,  GROW  CALLOUS  TO 
ITS  PRESENCE,  SLJ1  ALMOST  INDIFFERENT  OR  OVERWHELMED  BY  ITS  ENORMITY. 

WE  HAVE,  INCREDIBLY,  RAISED  VIOLENCE  TO  A  FORM  OF  ENTERTAINMENT, 
FILLING  OUR  HOMES  WITH  ENDLESS  HOURS  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  TELEVISION  VIOLENCE. 
THE  BEACHES  OF  NORMANDY  SEEK  OCCASIONALLY  LIKE  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PICNIC 
COMPARED  TO  WHAT  IS  PROVIDED  NIGHTLY  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC.   OUR  CHILDREN 
SEE  ilORE  VIOLENCE  THAN  LOVE,  MORE  DECEIT  THAN  DECENCY. 

WHETHER  THERE  IS  A  CONNECTION  OR  NOT,  I  DO  HOT  KNOW,  BUT  OUR 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PAST  DECADE  HAVE  BECOME  BATTLEGROUNDS  WITH  TEACHERS  AND 
STUDENTS  VICTIMS  OF  AGGRESSION  LEADING  TO  FEAR,  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BREAKDOWN, 
HOSPITALIZATION  FOR  INJURIES,  AND  EVEN  DEATH. 
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ON  UUR  STREETS,  WE  HAVE  WITNESSED  IMMENSE  AMOUNTS  OF  CRIME  -- 
NUT  AGAINST  PROPERTY  ALONE,  HUT  AGAINST  PEOPLE ,  CRIMPS  01"  ASSAULT  AND 
RAPE  AND  MURDER. 

AND  1  HERE  IS  YET  ANOTHER  FORM  OF  VIOLENCE  WHICH  FOR  MANY  YEARS 
WE  PRETENDED  DID  NOT  EXIST,  EXCEPT  AS  AN  ABERRANT  AND  OCCASIONAL 
PHENOMENON.   THAT,  OF  COURSE,  IS  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE.  .  .THE  BEATING  AND 
ABUSE,  ArJO  IN  SOME  INSTANCES,  MURDER  OF  WIVES,  HUSBANDS  AND  CHILDREN 
BY  EACH  OTHER. 

WE  DENIED  IT  BECAUSE  IT  VIOLATED  OUR  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
HOME  AS  A  PLACE  Oh  LOVE  AND  AFFECTION,  OF  MUTUAL  RESPECT  AND  HAPPINESS. 
HIE  HONE  WAS,  WE  SEEMED  TU  SAY,  A  HAVEN  FROfl  THE  SURROUNDING  CHAOS. 

IT  WAS  EASY  TO  DENY  BECAUSE  THE  VICTIMS  AND  THE  PERPETRATORS 
•OF  THE  VIOLENCE' THEMSELVES  DENIED  THE  ABUSE  OR  DISGUISED  IT  WHERE  POSSIBLE. 

SOCIETY,  IN  TURN,  THROUGH  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SYSTEM, THROUGH 
THE  COURTS,  THROUGH  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES,  TREATED  THE  PROBLEM 
LIGHTLY  OR  NOT  AT  ALL  OR  WITH  HOSTILITY  OR  AT  BEST  AMBIGUITY. 

WE  RAISEU  LOTS  OF  QUESTIONS.    COULD  WE  INTRUDE  INTO  THE.  HOME? 
WEREN'T  THE  BONDS  OF  MARRIAGE  SUPREME?  WASN'T  IT  JUST  THE  PATTERN  OF 
SOME  MARRIAGES  AND  DIDN'T  THE  VICTIMS  INVITE  THE  VIOLENCE?  WE  DUCKED 
AND  DODGED  AND  NEVER  DEALT  WITH  THE  REALITY  ANY  BFTTER  THAN  THE  VIC  IMS 
THEMSELVES. 

BUT,  SLOWLY,  DURING  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS,  WE  HAVE  BEGUN  TO 

c 

RECOGNIZE  THIS  SOCIAL  ILLNESS  AND  TO  SOME  EXTENT  WE  HAVE  ALSO  BEGUN  TO 
ANALYZE  AND  DEFINE  IT. 

TODAY,  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  IS  NO  LONGER  DENIABLE. 


ENCOURAGED  BY  THE  WOMEN'S  MOVEMENT,  MANY  OF  THC  VICTIMS  THEMSELVES  HAVE 
COME  OUT  FROM  BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS  INTO  PUBLIC  VIEW. 

WE  HAVL  LEARNED  FROM  STUDY  AFTER  STUDY  THAT  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
IS  WIDESPREAD,  CUTS  ACROSS  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  LINES,  AND  MAY  BE  INCREASING. 
CERTAINLY  IT  IS  NOT  A  DECREASING  PHENOMENON  WHICH,  IF  LEFT  ALONE,  WILL 
JUST  GO  AWAY. 

THERE  ARE  SOME  STUDIES  WHICH  WOULD  SUGGEST  THAT  CLOSE  TO  FIVE 
MILLION  WIVES  SUFFER  EXTREME  VIOLENCE  AT  SOME  TIME  IN  THEIR  MARRIAGES, 
SOME  FREQUENTLY  AND  REGULARLY.   WE  KNOW  THAT  NEARLY  TWO  MILLION  AMERICAN 
COUPLES  HAVE  USED  A  LETHAL  WEAPON  ON  ONE  ANOTHER  DURING  THEIR  MARRIAGES. 
WE  KNOW  THAT  OVLR  A  FOURTH  OF  ALL  IIORDCHS  AND  A  FAR  LARGER  PERCENTAGE 
OF  AGGRAVATED  ASSAULTS  OCCUR  BETWEEN  SPOUSES.   WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  MOST 
COMMON  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  MURDERER  AND  VICTIM  IS  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
SAME  FAMILY. 

MAYBE  ONE  SFT  OF  FIGURES  CAH  DEMONSTRATE  MORE  CLEARLY. MAT  I 
AM  SAYING.    FROM  1967  TO  1973,  THERE  WERE  39,521  AMERICAN  DEATHS  IN 
VIETNAM.    IT  WAS  A  WAR  WHICH  TORE  THIS  COUNTRY  APART. 

DURING  THOSE  SAME  YEARS,  WITH  VIRTUALLY  Nr'  PUBLIC  ATTENTION, 
THERE  WERE  17,570  DEATHS  DUE  TO  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  -  THE  RESULT  OF  SPOUSE 
AND  CHILD  ABUSE. 

THE  VIETNAM  WAR  IS  OVER.    DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  CONTINUES.   THE  TIME 
IS  LONG  OVERDUE  FOR  FEDERAL  ACTION  THAT  IS  COORDINATED,  SUBSTANTIAL  AND 
HUMANE. 
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flORE  VICTIMS  WANT  HELP,  MORE  PEOPLE  WANT  TO  HELP  THEM,  IN 
RECENT  YEARS,  SHELTERS  HAVE  BEGUN  TO  APPEAR  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  Tilt 
COUNTRY.'  THOSE  SHELTERS  ARE  ALMOST  ALWAYS  TIHWI-VTS  VICTIMS  OE 
INADEQUATE  FUNDING  ERRATICALLY  GIVEN.  YOU  WILL  HEAR  SHORTLY  FROM  CHERYL 
BEARDSLEE,   A  STAFF  MEMBER  OF  WOMEN'S  ADVOCATES  IN  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA, 
THE  OLDEST  SHELTER  FOR  BATTERED  WOMEN  IN  THE  U.S. 

DURING  3*  YEARS,  THIS  SHELTER  HOUSED  OVER  2,000  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN.   THAT  IS  HOPEFUL.   THEY  SAVED  LIVES.   WHAT  IS  SAD  IS  THAT 
THEY  TURNED  AWAY  THREE  TIMES  THAT  MANY  FAMILY  MEMBERS  DURING  THE  SAME 
PERIOD.   WHAT  IS  SAD  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  COUNTLESS  MORE  WOMEN,  COUNTLESS 
MORE  FAMILIES  WHO  WOULD  COME  FORTH  IF  THERE  WERE  SAFE  PLACES  FOR  THEM. 
YOU  WILL  HEAR  A  FORMERLY  BATTERED  WIFE  DESCRIBE  THAI  NEED  IN  PERSONAL 
TERMS  AND  HOW  WOMEN'S  ADVOCATES  SHELTER  WAS  INDEED  A  HAVEN  OF  LOVE  AND 
SUPPORT  FUR  HER. 

WE  HAVE  BEFORE  US  S.  1723,  WHICH  I  INTRODUCED  WITH  SENATOR 
KENNEDY,  A  COMPANION  OF  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  NEWTON  STEERS  AND  LINDY  BOGGS. 

THIS  BILL  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  SUPPORT  PROJECTS  IN  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE,  CONCENTRATING  ON  FAMILY  REHABILITATION 
AND  SUPPORT,  AS  WELL  AS  "ON  EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  THREATENED  FAMILY 
.MEMBERS . 

IT  IDENTIFIED  THE  NEED  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  EXISTING' STATE 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  LAWS  AND  PROGRAMS  AND  FOR  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL, 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  E FORTS  IN  PREVENTION,  IDENTIFICATION  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE. 
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FINALLY,  THE  BILL,  MUCH  WOULD  PROVIDE  $60  MILLION  OVER 
A  THREE-YEAR  PERIOD,  ADDRESSED  THE  NEED  TO  COflPLOIENT  PREVIOUS  AND 
ONGOING  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  RESEARCH  BY  NATIONAL  INS1ITUTES  OF  MENTAL 
HEALTH,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  AGENCY  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

THE  RESPONSE  TO  THIS  LEGISLATION  HAS  BEEN  ENORMOUS.  SINCE 
JUNE  WHEN  THE  BILL  WAS  INTRODUCED,  THE  SPONSORS  HAVE  RECEIVED  A  TREMENDOUS 
AMOUNT  OF  VALUABLE,  CONSTRUCTIVE  ADVICE  FROM  PEOPLE  WORKING  TO  PREVENT 
AND  TREAT  FAMILY  VIOLENCE.    IT  HAS  BEEN  A  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE  TO  WORK  WITH 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  IN  TRANSLATING  THOSE  IDEAS  INTO  EFFECTIVE,  RESPONSIVE 
LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  BATTERED  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES,  AND  I  WAS  PLEASED 
TO  JOIN  YOU  AS  A  COSPONSOR  OF  THE  NEW  BILL  NOW  PENDING  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  AM  SURE  WHEN  THESE  HEARINGS  ARE  DONE  AND  YOU 
HAVE  HEARD  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  THE  PIONEERS  IN  SOLVING  THIS 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM  THAT  YOU  WILL  MOVE  FAVORABLY  AHEAD. 

I  WANT  TO  CONCLUDE  WITH  ONE  THOUGHT.   DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  IS 
LIKE  A  BAD  GENE .    ITS  EFFECTS  SHOW  UP  IN  LATER  GENERATIONS.  CHILDREN 
ABUSED  TODAY  ARE  THE  PARENTS  OF  TOMORROW.  WHO  ABUSE  THEIR  OWN  CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN  TODAY  WHO  WATCH  A  FATHER  PUMMEL  A  MOTHER  BECOME  BULLIES  IN 
•THEIR  OWN  MARRIAGES.   C1  EARLY,  NOT  EVERY  CHILD  WHO  IS  ABUSED  OR  WITNESSES 
ABUSE  WILL  FOLLOW  IN  THE  SAME  PATH-  BUT  VIRTUALLY  EVERYONE  IN  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION  WHO  BECOMES  AN  ABUSER  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  LOOK  BACK  ON  DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE  INVOLVING  THEMSELVES.   OUR  INVESTMENT  NOW  PAYS  OFF  THIS  YEAR  AND 
NEXT,  BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  A  HAPPIER  GENERATION  MANY  YEARi'  FROM 
NOW. 
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Senator  Ckanstox.  Barbara.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  here  and 
wc  are  glad  to  hear  wluit  you  liave  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKUISKI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Ms.  MiKn.SK!.  Thank  yon.  Senator  Cranston  and  members  of  the 
committee  and  colleagues  in  Government. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  taking  such  a  vigorous  advocacy 
position  on  this. 

I  am  happy  to  he  here  and  would  like  to  submit  a  more  detailed 
statement  for  the  record  and  to  highlight  my  experiences  and  recom- 
mendations for  a  response  to  family  violence. 

Senator  Cranston,  both  the  Hoggs.  Steers,  and  Mikulski  bills  will 
l/>e  heard — hearings  will  be  held  in  the  House  next  week,  and  hope-, 
/fully,  we  too.  will  have  a  consensus  position  to  move  through  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  issue  of  violence  in  our  country  is  one  that  has  concerned  me 
greatly  for  a  number  of  years,  as  a  professionally  trained  social 
worker,  iis  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  as  a  feminist. 

Tn  the  House.  1  am  a  member  of  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee and  T  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  issue  of  violence  on  the  tele- 
vision, and  one  of  the  things  that  emerged  in  our  hearings,  is  that  we 
know  that  for  a  little  boy  or  girl  being  born  this  minute — by  the 
time  he  or  she  is  IS  years  old.  he  or  she  will  have  witnessed  several 
thousands  of  murders,  countless  acts  of  brutality,  and  he  or  she  will 
have  seen  women  portrayed  particularly  as  victims,  more,  both  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively.  Men  may  get  a  sock  in  the  jaw  in  a  TV 
cowboy  series,  whereas  women  are  shown  on  TV  as  brutalized  by 
rape,  assault  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

What  we  have  done  through  the  television  media  alone,  is  to  make 
violence  a  form  of  entertainment.  We  have  even  elevated  violence  to 
an  art  form,  so  that  there  is  no  wonder  why  currently  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  mood  that  "anything  goes."  when  it  comes  to  battering. 

Second.  T  am  a  professionally  trained  social  worker,  who  worked 
in  the  Baltimore  commnnitv  for  more  than  20  years  before  coming 
to  Congress,  both  as  a  child  welfare  worker  and  as  a  neighborhood 
organizer.  As  a  child  welfare  worker.  T  specialized  in  the  area  of 
child  abuse  and  child  neglect,  and  when  we  \vould  go  into  the  homes 
where  children  had  been  battered,  burned,  or  beaten,  we  would  also 
tend  to  see  that  the  mother  herself  had  also  been  brutalized:  but  the 
thinking  at  that  time  was  to  rescue  the  child  and  we  felt  th...  the 
mother  would  fend  for  herself.  Tn  many  instances,  the  mother  felt 
very  guilty  and  did  not  ^ven  articulate  her  own  problems.  And  T 
know  that  there  will  be  other  people  who  will  speak  to  this. 

"But.  one  of  the  tilings  we  now  see  in  my  congressional  office  is  that 
this  issue  has  mmo  to  the  fore,  and  it  has  become  possible  for  women 
to  talk  abonr  it,  and  to  bring  this  out  from  the  basement  of  the  home, 
and  out  of  the  closet,  where  verv  often,  women  have  been  locked  in. 
We  have  received  calls—everything  from  th(yf?-year-o1d  girl  that 
got  forced  into  a  shotgun  marriage,  who  now/ui  her  third  month  of 
pregnancy  is  being  regularlv  beaten  ainLkfrked  in  the  boll v  by  her 
husband,  to  a  72-year-old  blind  woman,  who  every  time  the  social 
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security  chock  coiuck  her  husband  goes  out' and  huys  whisky  and  tics 
her  to  n  chair  while*  ho  gets  drunk  and  just  continues  to  heat  her  and 
to  abuse  her,  because  she  is  blind  and  because  she  is  old,  there  is  no 
place  for  her  to  go. 

So,  those  are  tin*  kinds  of  situations  that  eaino  to  my  attention  that 
encouraged  me  to  "introduce  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act. 

That  lepislatio;,  had*  several  components  which  T  view  essentially 
as  dUeussipn  points.  No.  1.  what  we  saw  was  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies themselves,  did  not  talk  with  each  other.  Senator  Cranston. 
LEA  A  was  running  oil'  and  doing  one  thing:  HEW  was  deciding 
what  it.  could  do,  and  through  every  agency,  there  was  either  a  frag- 
mented response,  or  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  respond  in  a 
creative  way. 

So,  T  suggested  that  we  have  some  type  of  national  coordinating 
council  at  the  White  House  level. 

Second,  there  was  a  tremendous  input  to  our  various  offices  from 
groups  who  wanted  to  start  programs,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we 
found  was  that  grassroots  activists  were  in  many  ways  "reinventing 
the  whcrF.  There  is-  no  national  clearinghouse  where  we  can  pool 
our  resources,  and  determine  the  most  effective  ways  to  operate. 

No.  l\.  we  found  out  that  very  often,  people  did  not  know  where  to 
go  for  help,  so  we  suggest  a  national  hotline,  lint,  most  importantly, 
we  found  that  we  needed  sources  in  local  communities  to  captrre  the 
initiatives  that  grassroots  people  were  organizing  in  this  behalf.  And 
very  often/ we  saw  the  traditional  institutions,  once  again.,  were 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  that  there  were  ordinary  people  who  were 
organizing  to  start  shelters  or  hotlines  or  whatever. 

What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  encourage  local  initiative,  and  we 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  placing  our  program  at  ACTTOX  to  fund 
1,000  coinmunitv-nased,  stipended  volunteers  to  provide  active  serv- 
'  ice  for  the  initial  phase,  and  No.  t>.  to  do  some  very  critical  fund 
raising. 

As  T  said,  my  legislation,  in  niv  mind,  and  T  know  that  the  Steers- 
Tioggs  bill.  too.  has  been  viewed  this  way— as  we  have  introduced 
it.  we  received  the  same  tvpe  of  outpouring  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have,  and  essentially  what  has  come  to  the  fore  is  that  vve 
want  to  talk  with  women  who  have  been"  battered  themselves  and 
other  institutions  and  there  seem  to  he  six  basic  components  that  are 
needed. 

One .  T  feel  very  strongly  that  there  needs  to  be  local  planning  of 
initiatives  to  this  response,  because  No.  1.  local  communities  need 
different  types  of  responses.  The  type  of  program  you  might  have,  in 
a  bario  in  south  Texas  would  be  very  different  than  the  program  you 
would  have  in  affluent  Western  suhurbs  or  a  very  different  t'pe  of 
program  von  might  need  in  Ihwton.Mass. 

T  also  think  that  there  should  be  local  control  of  the  program,  so 
that  it  can  particularly  respond  to  the  changes  in  that  community 
and  to  meet  (lie  needs  of  that  community. 

Second.  \  think  t lint  there  needs  to  be  startun  grants.  T  think  per- 
haps that  this  would  be  the  greatest  role  for  the  Federal  Government  - 
No.  1.  to  provide  startup  grants,  and  No.  *J  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, again,  for  those  grassroots  groups  that  want  to  do  something. 
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Grants  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  seed  money  to  begin  pro- 
grams, he  they  .shelters  or  a  shcdter-foster-care-type  program,  or 
whatever. 

T  tnink  teehnienl  assistance  is  also  needed  to  begin  to  help  train 
people  at  a  local  level  to  operate  these  programs. 

Third,  T  think  there  also  must  he  encouragement  to  eventuate  the 
move  toward  economic1  self-sufficiency.  T  feel  that  Feden*1  response 
alone  will  not  be  enough,  and  T  think  that  one  of  the  things  we  need 
to  help  grassroots  and  local  groups  to  do  is  to  find  out  how  to  raise 
money  at  a  State  level,  to  do  fund  raising  in  their  own  local  com- 
munities, to  go  to  foundations  and  unions  and  other  types  of  possible 
sources  of  funding.  T  think  the  action  by  trained  volunteers  could  be 
tremendously  helpful  in  actually  providing  the  technical  assistance 
to  move  to  economic  self-sufficiency . 

As  T  think  we  on  Capitol  Hill  know,  very  often  when  an  issue  like 
this  comes  to  the  floor,  very  quickly  after  that,  other  priorities  begin 
to  push,  push  and  very  often  what  we  do  this  year  can  be  lost  next 
year. 

Fourth,  T  think  there  must  be  emphasis  on  public  information. 
K  very  where  T  go,  T  find  out  that  women  found  out  nliout  shelters 
and  other  opportunities  to  get  he1i>  through  some  type  of  media 
announcement.  T  am  a  big  believer  that  we  need  to  en  eon  race  public 
service  announcements,  because  this  is  where  people  see  it.  They  hear 
it  on  the  radio,  they  see  it  on  the  television,  and  then  suddenly  they 
know  where  they  should  go  for  help. 

T  want  to  emphasize  that  T  also  think  that  we  do  need  that  na- 
tional clearinghouse,  but  not  a  repository,  the  way  we  tfiid  to  do 
sometimes  in  child  abuse,  and  sometimes  what  we  have  done  in  rape 
programs.  Very  often,  the  federal  government  has  been  a  great 
collector  of  information,  but  somehow  or  another,  we  view  that  in- 
formation us  historical  archives  that  we  tend  to  preserve  for  our 
own  interest,  and  we  tend  to  not  use  that  clearinghouse  for  creative 
responses  to  share  with  other  people. 

And  then,  T  think  there  needs  to  be  coordination  of  Federal  and 
national,  programs. 

Some  of  the  things  T  think  we  should  not  do  is  develop  a  program 
that  lias  high  administrative  costs,  restrictive  Federal  guidelines, 
reward  agencies  that  have  refused  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  the 
past,  and  to  provide  lots  of  bucks  for  studying  the  victims  and  not 
helping  the  victims. 

T  think  it  is  important  to  identify  those  program-  that  have 
worked  and  to  share  with  each  other. 

But  most  importantly,  T  think  what  we  need  is  to  devise  and  to 
decide  a  program  that  reallv  supports  local  grassroots  initiative. 

That,  essentially,  is  the  summary  of  my  remarks,  and  T  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  sharing  my  experience  with  you. 

Senator  Crankton.  Thank  von  very  much,  "Barbara. 

Wo  were  very  fortunate  to  hear  your  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mikulski  follows:] 
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STATLfOl  OF  TIIL  HON.  BARBARA  A,  HIKULSKI  . 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHILD  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

Senator  Cranston,  Members  of  the  Committee;  First,  1  want  to 
commend  you  for  holding  hearings  on  thf.  issue  of  family  violence 
and  i  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  test  i  fy . 

The  issue  of  violence  in  our  country  is  one  that  concerns 

ME  GREATLY.     As  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMITTEE,  ! 
HAVE  SPENT  A  LOT  OF  TIME  ON  THE  ISSUE  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  TELEVISION 
AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  LIFE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY.    VIOLENCE  ON 
TELEVISION  HAS  BECOME  AN  ART  FORM  AND  ENTERTAINMENT;  AND  THIS  , 

concerns  me* 

But  violence  has  had  an  impact  on  me  in  a  more  personal  hay. 

I  AM  A  SOCIAL  WORKER  BY  PROFESSION  AND  WORKED  FOR  20  YEARS  IN 

the  Baltimore  community,    I  saw  women  and  children  who  had  been 

BEATEN,  BURNED  AND  BATTERED.     THROUGH  MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  COMMUNITY 
WORKER,   I  KNOW  THAT  VIOLENCE  HAS  EXISTED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HOME  FOR 
A  LONG  TIME.     It  IS  ONLY  RECENTLY  THAT  WE    AS  A  SOCIETY  HAVE  BEEN 
WILLING  TO  ADMIT  IT  AND  THUS  ATTEMPT  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM, 

In  fact  it  was  under  your  leadership,  Senator  Cranston,  that  we  Now 

HAVE  A  BILL  TO  DEAL  H\rv  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  ABUSE. 
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I  KNOW  THAT  YOU  WILL  HEAR  FROM  WITNESSES  WHO  WILL  DOCUMENT 
THE  LEVELS  OF  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  HUME  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION,     I  Wli.L  NOT  TAKE  UP  YOUR  TIME  BY  REITERATING  THESE 
FACTS.      lODAY,   I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  YlMI  WHAT  I  BELIEVE  ARE 
THE  KEY  COMPONENTS  FOR  ANY  BILL  THAT  DEALS  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE. 

In  September,  I  introduced  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act.  '  I  have  spokfn  to  baiters  women,  thf  criminal  justice 

AND  OTHER  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES;   1  HE  PEOPLE  WHO  OPERATE  THE  H0TLINL3 
AND  SHELTERS,     I  VISITED  THE  HOUSE  OF  RUTH  IN  BALTIMORE,     LlKt  YOU, 
I  HAVE  REACHED  OUT  TO  THE  VICTIMS  AND  PROVIDERS  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE 
HOPES  THAT  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  COULD  BE  DRAFTED, 
t  AU*V£>  GAW  M'T  BIll  AS  A  POINT  TO  BEGIN  DISCUSSION. 

Based  on  these  conversations  and  my  own  personal  hxpert i se , 
these  are  my  suggestions  for  the  basic  components; 

1,  There  must  be  local  control,  Host  creative,  innovative 
and  effective  ideas  originate  in  the  community,   all  communities 

ARE  DIFFERENT,  ThE  BARIOS  OF  THE  BRONX  NEED  A  DIFFERENT  PROGRAM 
THAN  THE  RURAL  CvlMUNlTlES  OF  ApPALACHl A  OR  THE  AFFLUENT  SUBURBS 

of.  Washington,  D.  C.     The  Federal  govrrnmfnt  can  and  should  be 

THE  COORDINATOR,  AND  THE  PROVIDER  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT.     BuT  THE  LEGISLATION  SKHJLD  ALSO  ENCOURAGE  1  HE 
LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  TO  GENERATE  THE  IDEAS. 
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2,  There  should  be  start-up  grants  and  technical  assistance. 
Small  grants  are  necessary  for  m  sfeu  moufy  tor  communities  rn 
begin  their  programs,   technical  assistance,  as  my  bill  suggests, 
could  come  from  vo' unteers  from  the  community  who  have  eeen  trained 
by  action  to  help  the  community  set  up  shelters,  hotlines,  or 
other  support  services, 

3,  There  must  be  encouragement  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 

I   FEEL  THAT  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  THE  LEGISLATION  CONTAINS  MEASURES 

TO  HELP  PEOPLE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  FIND  OTHER  MEANS  THAN  FEDERAL 

DOLLARS  TO  OPERATE  THEIR  PROGRAMS,     jTATE  AND  LOCAL  MONEY ,  AS  WELL,  SUCH 

as  foundations,  corporations  and  other  community  agencies,  like  the 
United  Aay,  unions  and  church  groups,  must  get  involved,  Because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  grassroots  people  and  the  coverage  of  the 
print  and  electronic  media,  the  issue  of  family  violence  has  captured 
the,  attention  of  the  federal  government  this  year.   but  i  know  that 
interest  in  problems  such  as  this  can  give  way  to  other  priorities, 
if  we  pass  legislation  this  year,  and  1  am  confident  that  we  will, 
there  -is  no  assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  program 
reauthorized  in  a  few  ylars . 

i  suggest  that  the  same  action  trained  volunteers  would  teach 
the  people  in  the  community  how  to  become  economically  self-sufficient. 
Advocate/volunteers  can  teach  people  how  to  get  through  the  bureaucratic 

RED-TAPE  AT  CITY  HALL  OR  HOW  .TO  GET  AN  APPOINTMENT  WITH  THE  KEY 
OFFICIAL  AT  A  CORPORATION.     GrANTSMANOMI P  IS  A  SKILL.     THERE  ARE 
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PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  DOLLARS,  BUT  SO  OFTEN  THE  ACTIVISTS  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY  HAVEN'S  LEARNED  THAI  L,iMM.     IT   I  *j  TIME  THl'j  IS 
CHANGED,     I  THINK  THAT  THIS  CONCEPT  OF  THE  ADVOCATE/VOLUNTEER  IS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  ANY  BILL  AND  I  HOPE  THAT  THf  COMMITTEE  WILL  GIVE  ".ERIOUS 

consideration  to  this  proposal, 

4,  There  must  be  emphasis  on  public  information.   First,  there 
must  be  a  national  media  campaign  t   i  worm  women  that  1  hey  aren't 

ALONE  IN  BEiNG  BATTERFD  AND  THAT  BATTLING  IS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE  BEHAVIOR , 

Presently  many  women  feel  so  ashamed  and  isolated  that  they  uon't 

KNOW  WHERE  TO  TURN,     In  AUDITION,  MANY  GREW  UP  IN  HOMES  WHERE  THEIR 
FATHERS  BATTERED  THEIR  MOTHERS--THEY  DON'T  REALIZE   THAT  THIS  BEHAVIOR 
IS  NOT' NORMAL, 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HIGHLIGHT  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MEDIA  AND  IN 
PARTKULAR,  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS,     MOST  OF   fHl  BATTERED 

WOMEN  THAT  I  HAVE  SPOKEN  WITH  FOUND  OUT  ABOUT  SERVICES   IN  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES  THROUGH  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  SPOTS,     ThEY  COULD 

stili  be  in  their  homes,  being  battered  if  it  weren't  for 
these  announcements. 

5,  There  should  be  a  national  clearinghouse  which  discovers 

WHICH  PROGRAMS  WORK  EFFECTIVELY  AND  THEN  SPREADS  THE  WORD  THROUGHOUT 
THE  COUNTRY.     I  DON'T  WANT  A  CLEARINGHOUSE  THAT  IS  MERELY  100  FILE 
CABINETS  OF  INFORMATION  INCOME  FEDERAL  BUILDING  TO  BE  USED  BY 
RESEARCHERS  AND  BUREAUCRATS »     REGIONAL  CLEARING  HOUSES  COULD  FACILITATE 
THE  PROCESS  OF  GETTP'.".  *  'E  INFORMATION  ^UT  TO  THE  COMMUNITIES, 
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6.    There  should  be  coordination  of-  the  Federal  programs  at 

THE  NATIONAL  AND  REG ' ONAL  LCVCL.     An  iNTf. RAtiENCY  TAbK  FORCE  COULD 
HELP  AVOID. PR0GRAM  OVERLAP,  BUT  MORE  IMPORTANTLY  ENCOURAGE  EACH 

Federal  agency  to  do  all  that  it  can  toward  solving  mt  problem  of 

FAMILY  VIOLENCE  UNDER,  US  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION.     We  CANNOT  ALLOW 

other  Federal  agencies  to  believe  that  we  have  solved  the  problem 

OF  FAMILY  VIOLENCE  BY  PASSING  A  SINGLE  PIECE  OF  LEGISLATION. 

In  conclusion,  these  are  the  essential  concepts  that  1  would 
like  to  set  included  in  legislation  dealing  with  family  violence . 

I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  A  PROGRAM  THAT  HAS  HIGH  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS, 

that  rfwards  agencies  that  have  refused  to  deal  with  the  problem 
up  until  now  by  giving  them  huge  sums  of  money,  and  that  spends 
a  lot  of-  dollars  studying  the  victim.    1  think  that  it  is  important 
to  i oentl fy  what  programs  work  and  which  do  not,  but  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  reports  from  on~gulng  programs  and  not  by  research 
done  by  a  think-tank. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  i  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  for  you. 
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Senator  Cuanston.  Newton,  we' arc  delighted  to  have  you  here, 
also,  and  I  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  your  work  m  this  area. 

STATEMENT  01  HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

*  Mr  Stffrs.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its 
initiative  in  being  the  first  legislative  body  in  ^(^^l°C^m 
the  problems  of  battered  spouses.  In  particular  Senatoi  C  a ns ton 
1  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  plan  mtrodnction  of  legislation 

iidilrppsine  this  problem.      W  ^ 

know  that  members  of  my  staff  and  those  from  Congressmen  en 
Mikulski.  Roggs.  and  Senators  Anderson  and  Kennedy  have  n  et 
with  our  stall"  and  groups  from  around  the  country  to  d.seuss  the 
role  of  Federal  legislation  in  meeting,  the  emerging  problem  of 

*l  ^ontlneeting;  here  in  the  Senate.  Feb.  1.  1078.  our  staffs  were 
told  bv  a  new.  informal  national  coalition  of  communities  am 
shelter's  already  providing  services  to  battered  spouses,  that  national 
IcgiSion  shouhl  include  funding  of  shelters  as  its  first  prior. .ty. 
This  priority  is  reflected  in  the  legislation  which  Mrs.  Boggs  am  1 
n  o«  need  on  June  21.  1077-that  is.  II  R.  7027.  the  Domes Uc  Y ln 
lonce  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act.  This  measure  was  drafted  a 
conjunction  with  Senator  Anderson  and  Senator  Kennedy,  and  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  as  S.  172S. 

The  funding  emphasis  of  our  measure  is  clear-GO  percent  of  ti  e 
funds  appropriated  must  be  used  to  fund  demonstration  grants  o 
f  ain  sen-ice  providers,  law  enforcement  officials,  emergency  room 
ospital  personnel,  legal  service  workers,  and  other  conimtn ty 
..roups  to  treat  what  is  usually,  and  overwhelmingly  the  batteied 
wife,  but  what  is  on  occasion,  the  battered  husband 

It  wo  , Id  also  be  used  ro  fund  full  service  she  yes  which  a  beady 
exist  in  44  States  and  Pucrvo  Pico.  The  Center  for  onion  Policy 
St  dies,  which  is  the  recipient  of  an  LEA  A  technical  ass.s  ance 
grant,  has  gathered  data,  which  shows  some  177  shelters  and  128 
«orvico  procrrntns  ncro««  tho  rountrv. 

•  In  the  State  of  California,  there  are  to  shelters  and  8  service 
programs  An  analysis  of  shelter  distribution  across  the  country  is 
attached  to  copies  of  mv  written  statement. 

The  rest  of  the  bill's  fundi.ig.  40  percent,  would  be  split  between 
technical  assistance,  a  national  clearinghouse,  the  study  of  Mare 
laws  an  evaluation  component,  and  finally,  research. 

S  no?  bit  oduction  of  our  bill,  which  was  the  first  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  on  the  Federal  level.  T  have  received  hundreds 
of  responses  with  excellent  snpgestions  for  revision.  nf 

The  most  controversial  part  of  our  legislation  is  the  location  of 
this  activity  in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Critics  of 

el  11 have  pointed  out  that  NTMH  is  priinarilv  research-oriented. 
■  nd  I  n    he  service  orientation  of  our  bill  would  best  be  adminis- 
ercdXwhere.  That  is  why  both  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  have  believed 
for   ome  time,  that  the  new  Administration  for  Children.  Youth. 
anVSnlics  within  HEW.  which  also  houses  the  child  abuse  pro- 
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pram,  would  be  an  appropriate  agency  to  house  the  provisions  of 
our  bill.  ^/ 

With  the  reorganization  in  ACYF,  it  would  appear  that  «v  sepa- 
rate division  on  spouse  abuse  could  be  set  up  parallel  to  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

In  reviewing  the  child  abuse  program,  it  is  apparent  that  a  com- 
bination of  Strttc  grant  money  and  Federal  demonstration  ^unds 
have  met  both  the  need  to  pro/nje  development  funds  to  States  to 
get  programs  started,  as  well  las  the  need  to  fund*  Federal  model 
projects  to  test  the  best  ways  of  Treating  the  problem  and  identifying 
its  dimensions.  \  \ 

T  understand  that  a  majority  of  projects  funded  by  the  child  abuse 
program  will  .either  be  funded  again  or  will  be  picked  up  in  full  or 
in  part,  by  ffthor.  service  agencies  like  local  government  funds,'  in- 
cluding general  revenue  sharing  funds. 

My  staff  lias  surveyed  the  funding  sources  rtf  respondents  to  the 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies'  questionnaire  and  found  tfljt. 
some  shelters  are  already  using  n  combination  of  these  funding 
sources.  While  private  donations,  including 'church  groups  and  the 
United  Way  were  cited  as  funding  sources  in  171  instances,  CETA 
funds  were  cited  in  77,  17RAA  in  31xcojfnty  funds  in  32.  State  funds 
in  17,  general  revenue  sharing  in  23,  and  title\  XX  in  five.  Lists  de- 
tailing this  information  are  attached  to  copies  of  my  statement. 

Tlie  ultimate*  goal  of  Federal  legislation  shmild  be  to  encourage 
and  continue  local  efforts  through  some  type  of  sen-vice  or  State  grant 
money,  and  to  provide  practical  knowledge  about  treatment  and  the 
scope  of  the  problem  based  on  service-oriented  demonstration  grants. 

Leland  Horgstrcn,  dircctor*of  the  Family  Suj/pori  Services  Divi- 
sion of  the  Fresno,  Calif..  Family  Court,  summed  up  the  need  for 
legislation  in  a  letter  to  me,  arjd  T  quote  : 

Regular  funds  are  hard  pressed  by  inflation  and  attitude*!  against  the  start- 
up of  new  services.  Our  best  hope  for  n  project  is  to  fund  it  !n  the  private 
Rector,  but  until  the  public  awareness,  both  to  the  prnhler,  of  battering  nnrt 
the  help  possible  on  treating  this  social  ill  have  been  raised  tuTr^ufflcient  level, 
the  private  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  this  challenge. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  quote. 

Tlie  concept  of  demonstration  gi?nnt  money  in  U.K.  7027  and 
S.'1728'has  been  endorsed  by  the  list  of  groups  that  is  attached  to' 
copies  of  my  written  testimony.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
Federal  legislation  to  aid  battered  spmi  ,  T  hope  your  subcommit- 
tee will  report  legislation  to  the  roiiimii  and  to  the  Senate  floor  in 
the  near  future. 

T  thank  you. 

Senator  Fhanstox.  Thank  you  very  much.  , 

'We  will  report  legislation  very,  verv  soon,  both  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

T  thank  eacli-of  you  ycry  much  for  being  with  us  this  morning  and 
we  are  very  grateful  for  your  testimony. 

T  do  not  .have  any  questions  for  vmi. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Steers  follows*] 
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SfftTEMpNT  OF  THE  HoWORABLLjl£HJQtL-L..,SjEiRSjt_;LR.. 

Refqre  the 

Subcommittee  D.n..Qhj.lp_anjl Human  1e.v£lqfm£n.t 

'  ;  '       .  ,  j 

Mr,  Chairman  and^Iembers  of  the  Subcommittee,  1  commend 
the  Subcommittee  for  its. initiative  in  being  the  first  legislative 
body  in  Congress  to  consider  the  problems  o*  battered  spouses.  In 
particular,  Senator  Cranston,.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  plan 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION  ADDRESSING  THIS  PROBLEM. 

I  KNOW  THAT  MEMBERS* OF  MY  STAFF  AND  THOSE  FROM  CONGRESSWOMEN 
IlKULSKI  AND  B6GGS  AND  SENATORS  ANDERSON  AND.KENNEDY  HAVE  MET  WITH 
SENATOr'CrANSTON's  STAFF  AND  GROUPS  FROM  AROUND  THE  COUNTRY  TO 
DISCUSS  THE  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  IN  MEETING  THE  EMERGING 
PROBLEM  OF  SPOUSE  ABUSE.     Al  ONE  MEETING  HERE  IN  THE  $ENATE, FEBRUARY  1, 
197&,  OUR  STAFFS  WE&E  TOLD  BY  A  NEW  INFORMAL  NAT IONAL" COALI T I  ON  OF 
COMMUNITIES  AND  SHELTERS  ALREADY  PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  BATTERED  SPOUSES 
THAT  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  INCLUDE  FUNDING  OF  SHELTERS  AS  ITS 
FIRST  PRIORITY. 

This  priority  is  reflected*  in  the  legislation  which  'tos.  Boggs 

AND  ^INTRODUCED  ON  JUNZ  ?!,  1977,  H.R,  mh  THE  noMESHC  VlOLE^E 

Prevention  and  Treatment  Act.  This  measure  was  drafted  in  conjunction 
with  Senator  Ajderson  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  introduced  in  the  Senate 

>  S.  1728.  '  . 

.    The  funding  emphasis  of  our  measure  is  clear.   Sixty  percent 
of  the  kund*  appropriated  must  bf  used  to  pund  demonstration  GRANTS 

TO  TRAIN  SERVICE  PROVIDERS,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS,  EMERGFMCY 
ROOM  HOSPITAL  PERSONNEL,  LEGAL .SERVI CE  LAWYERS,  AND  OTHER  V  MUNI  TV 
GROUPS  TO  TREAT  WHAT  IS  USUALLY  AND  Q^ERWHLLMiMLy.  THE  BATTERED  WIFE, 
BUT  WHAT  IS  ON  OCCASION  THE  BATTERED  HUSBAND.     IT  WOULD  ALSO  BE  USED 
TO  FUND  "JL"     £RVKf  SHELTERS  WHICH  ALREADY  EXIST  IN  W  STATES  AND 

Puerto  Rico.   The  Cc^er  for  Women  Policy  Studies  which  is  the 

RECIPIENT  OF  AN  LE''\A  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANT  HAS  GATHERED  DATA 
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.  WHICH'SHOWS  SCME  177  SHELTERS  AND  123  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  (NOT  PROVIDING  1  ^ 

URGENCY  SHELTER)  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY,    IfJ.THE  STATE,  Of  CALIFORNIA,  TlfcRE 
ARE  23  SHELTERS  AND  EIGHT  SERVI^ROGRAMS,    An  ANALYSIS  OF  SHELTER » 

'  DISJRIP'JTION  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  lSffUfcHED  TO  COPIES  OK  W  WRITTEN 
STATEMENT.  t  * 

The  REST  OF  the  bill's  funding  -  «K  -  would  be  split  BETWEEN 

TECW1CAL  ASSISTANCE,  A  NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE,  A  STUDY  OF  STATE  LAWS,    *  ^  ^ 
AN  EVALUATION  COMPONETfT  AND  FINALLY  SOME  RbS&RCH,  , 

Since  introduction  of  our  bill  —  which  was  tic  first  l^slaticn 
to  deal  with  the  problem  on  the  federal  level  "  1  hwe  recfclvei'  lujdrrj^ 

OF  RESPCNSES  WITH  EXCELLENT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REVISION,  "  THE  MOS7  CONTROVERSIAL 
PART  OP  OUR. LEGISLATION  IS  THE  LOCATION  OF  ITS  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

Institute  of  ffcNTAL  Health  (tllfl!),  Critics  op     bill  have  fointed  om 

THAT  Mini  IS  PRIMARILY  RESEARCH  ORIENTED  AND  THAT  THE  SERVICE  ORIENTATION 
OT  OUR  BILL  WOULD  BEST  Bt  ACWINISTERED  ELSEWHERE.    THIS  IS  WHV  POTfHUs, 
DOGG?  ANT^  HAVE  BELIEVED  FOR  Sttf  TINE  THAT  THE  HEW  ACMINISTKATICN  FOR 

Children,  Yoltth  and  F/v-iily  (AClT)  within      which  also  houses  the  child 

ABUSE  PROGRAM,  WOULD  BE  THE  MOST  AP^ROPRJ  AT^ AGENCY  TO  HOUSE  THE  PRW1SIONS 
OF  OUR  BILL,  ' 

Mm  THC  REORGANIZATION  IN  ACYf ,  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  THAT  A  SEPARATE  DIVISION 
J    ON  i^XJSE  ABUSE  COULD  BE  SET  UP  PARAI^EL  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  C-HILL  AfiiJSE  ^ . 

andIIAglect,     ^  ^ 

«         InHEVIEJ^NG  THE  CHILD  AfeUSE  PROGRAM/  IT  IS  APPAREL  THAT  A  C0MBIUM10N  {  * 
■  OF  STATE  GRANT'  MOND  AND  FEDERAL  DEMONSTRATION  FUNS  HlkvE  I1ET  ROTH  THE  NEED 
TO  PROVIDE  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS  TO  STATES  TO  GET  PROGRAMS  STARTED,  AS  WELL  to  THE 
NEED  TO  FUND  FEDERAL  MODEl  PflOJECTS^TO  TEST  TIC  BEST  WAYS  OF  TREATING  THi  \ 
PROBLEM  A/JD  IDENTIFYING  ITS  DIMENMGNS, 

I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  A  MAJORITY  OF  PROJECTS  fUNPED  BY  THE  CHll9k%JSC 
PROGR/M  WILL  EITHER  BE  FUNDED  AGAIN  OR  WILL  PE  PICKED  UP  IN  WHOLF  OR  IN  PAf<T 
BYOTHFR  SERVILE  MONEY  LIKE  LOCaJ  GOVFRfWTNT  FUNDr,1  ( Un.U^ING  GENLRAl  REVENUE- 
SHPING  PUNDS),  i  ,  . 

IV  STAFF  HAS  -SURVEYED  T>€  FUNDING  SOWUS  OF  RESPONDENTS  10  THE  I -ENTER 

for  Women  Policy  Studies  questionnaire  and  found  that  ait  shei  eer^  are  already 
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Fusing  a  combination  of  those  funding  sources,    Mhile  private 

DONATIONS  INCLUDING  CHURCH  GROUPS  AND  THE  Mn!  TPH  MAY  WERE"/CrfED 
AS  FUSING  SOURCES  IN  .17]   INSTANCES,   CRTA  RINDS  WERE  CITED  IN  77, 

LE^A  in  3J,  counYy  fund%  in  22,  state  punds  in  17,  general  revenue- 
sharing  in  23  and  Title  20  in  5,    Lists  'dCtailin^  this  information 

"  ARE  ATT\CHED  TO  COPIES  OF  MY  STATEMENT,  ' 
THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL  OF  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  BE  TO  ENCOURAGE  ^ 
UND  CONTINUE  LOCAL  EFF&RIJ  THROUGH  S0f1|  T,Ypt  0^  SERVICE  OR  STATE 
GRANT  MONEY  AND  TO  PROVIDE  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  TREATMENT  AND 
THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  BASED  ON  SERVICE-ORIENTED  DEMONSTRATION* 
GRANTS. 

*  v  1 

Leland  Bergstron, Director  oc  the  Family  Court  Services  Hivisio* 

OF  THE  FRESN0,f    CALIFORNIA,  FAMILY  COURT,  SUMMED  UP  THE  NEED  FOR 
LEGISLATION  IN  A  LETTER  TO  ME:     "lEGULAR ' FUNDS  ARE  HARD-PRESSEO  BY 
INFLATION  AND  ATTITUDES  AGAINST  THE  STA\ f  UP  OF  NEW  SERVICES,,  #,  OUP 
BEST  HOPE  FOR  A  PROJECT  IS  TO  EUNt)  IT  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  BUT  UNTIL 
THE  PUBLIC  AWARENESS  BOTH  TO  TH€  PROBLEM  OF  BATTERING  AND  THE  ME LP 
POSSIBLE  IN  TREATING  THIS  SOCIAL  ILL  HAVE  BEEN  RAISED  TO  A  SUFFICIENT 
LEVEL]  THE^PRIVmTE  FUNDS  ARE  WT  SUFFICIENT  vTO,MCET  THIS  CMALLTNGE , " 

"   The  conce°t  o*  demonstration  grant  moWy  in  H.R,  7^27  ANn 

S,  }7^8  HAS  BEEN  ENDORSED  BY  THE  LIST  OF  GROUPS  THAT  IS  ATTA/!hED  TO 
COPIFS  OF  MY  WRITTEN  TESTIMONY, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  ro  discuss 

Jk  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  TO  AID  B^T  TEREtf  SPOUSES.     1  HQFf   YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
^WILL  REPORT  LEGISLATION  TO  THE  SENATE  I'LOOR  IN  TH*  NEAR  FUTURE. 


t 
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FUNDING  SOURCES  CITED  BY 
RESPONDENTS   TO  CENTER  FOR 
WOMEN  POLICY  STUDIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


r 


She  1 1 1  ra 


Instances  Cited 


Private   (Including  church 

groups  and  United  Way) 

CETA' 
LEAA%! 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

COUNTY  ~* 

CITY 

r 

STATE 
HOSPITAL 


HUD 
HUD- 


Conmunlty  Development  Biock 
-Grant 


ACTION 
VISTA  - 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE  XX  N 
HEW  (unapeclf  led) 
TITLE  1  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
CLIENTS 
,  NIMH 


.  116 

50 

15 

15 

U 

11 

10 

3 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

%  1 


9 
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/UNDIHC  SOURCES  CITED [ BY 

RESPONDENTS  TO  CENTER  FOR 

WOMEfl  POLICY  STUDIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 


■Service  froirMt  Which  Do  Not 
provide  Housing  . 

\ 

PRIVATE  '  v<  / 

LEGAL  SERVttEf  CORPORATION 

Ieaa  t 

GENERAL  REVEKVL  SHARING  [ . 
COUNTY 
STATfe 

TITLE  XX  A     .    ■  ) 

FEDERAL  GRANT   (unsp'eclf ltd) 

i 

CLIENTS 

« ~  i 
HUD  ->Co««unity  Development  Block 
Grant   s        «        ■/  f 

CITY  1 

ACTION  -  Vista 

U,S.  ATTORNEY 1 S  o/folCE  (through 
Justly*  Department) 

HEU  /unspecified) 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


V 


\ 


nstances  Cited 

55  v 
22 
13 


11 


< 


1 1\»> 
li*0 


NUMBER  OF  SHELTERS  PER  STATE 
AS  INDICATED  BT  INFORMATION 
RECEIVED  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  POSTCARD 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  BY  THE 
CENTER  FOR  WOMEN  POLICY  STUDIES 


Ar)iiniiir 
Alaska 

Arltona  . 
California 
ColoYsdo 
Connecticut  / 
District  of. 

Coluabls 
Delaware 
Florida 
Caorgla  . 
Illlnola 
Idaho 
Indiana 

Iowa  •  , 
Kaoaaa 

KsntueVy 
Loulalana 

Marylanc 
Msssschuustts 
*Mic*igen 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nsbreoke 
New  Jersey 
NsA  Maxlco 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio  * 
Oklahoma  , 
Oregon 

Pannaylvanla 
Pufr'-o'  Rico 
Rhode  laland 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tenneeeet 
Taxaa  * 
Utah  . 
Virion t 
Virginia'* 
VaablBgtQO 
Veet,  Virginia- 
Vlacona In 


Statai:  44 
+  Puerto*  Rico 


Sheltere 

•  1 
'  1 
2 

23  . 
7 
3 

v.  2 
3 
6 

2 

0" 
1 
2 

3  , 
.•  1 
1 
8 
7 

'  * 
2 
3 
'4 
5 
2 

'  12 

4 
•2 
.  8 
,  2 
5 

9, 
1 

"  2  1 
•  #.  0 
2 
2 
3 
■1 
2 

9 
1 

_6 
i  177 


128 


0 1 her  Service  Progr ares 
1 

•  2 

8 
1 

2 
0 

0  '  0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
3 

'  •  .2* 
0 
1 
2 
8 
6 
5 

\  2 
U 

0 
15 

i  3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 

0 
t 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
J  a 
1 
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ENDORSEMENTS  OF  T.H^DEMO  N  S  T  RAT  ION  GRANT 
CONCEPT. OF  H.*.    79,27  and  S.  1728 


itpresentstive  Susan  Oatania,  Chatrworaan 
Illinoia  Commission  on  the  Scatua  of  Women 

Jeremiah  F.  O'Connor,   Fre'eho ide r-d i r ec c or* 
Board  of  Choaen  Freeholders 
'    Hackensack,  N.J. 


Linda  Walton,   Chairperson  '  " 

Women's   Law  Caucus  * 
University  pf  Puget  Sound  School»of  Law 

Renee  Jones  Weeks,  President 
ynmen.' s*  Divis  ion       '  'y 
National  Bar  ^i^froc  la  t  i  on 

Kenneth  Groot,   Executive  Secretary 
^erioin  Federatipn  of  Television  an.d  Radio 
Artists*  v  v 

New  York,  N  <  Y .  /,  '  \  ■■ 

Barbara  Me  th  v  in  , \Ixecirt  i  ve  Director 
Eastern  Women's  (Vnter 
New  York,  N.Y. 


> 


David  Pry.or,  Governor 
State  of  Arkanssa 

/  Wanda  Jo  Peltier,  Chairperson 

Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  ». 
State  of  Oklahoma 

Milton  Klein,  Director 
State  of  Idaho 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Wilda  Worley,  Chairperaon 
^Mlssour i % Commlss ion  on   the   Status  of 
Women  > 

t 

.     Marilyn  Crotty,  Chairperson 

""Central   Florida  *CooB><sion  on  thV"' 
Status  of  Women  v— ^  » 

Catherine  Nore,  Chairperson 
Jean  OHara,   Executive  Director 
Nebrasks  Commission  on   the  Status  of 
Womeri 

Gladys  Stern,   Legislative,  Chairman* 
Black  Creek-Seymour  Business  and 
x      Professlonsl  Club 
Seymour,*  Wisconsin 


Judy  R.   Pot't^r,  Director 
,  Cumberland  Legal  Aid  Clinic 
Portland,  Maine 

Martha     Black,  Director 

Respond ,  In*;* 

Some rvi  lie  ,  Massac ()Uk c  t  ts* 
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ENDORSEMENTS  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 
/CONCEPT  OF  H.I.   7*27  end  S.  1728 


Arthur  A,.  Link,  Governor 
Stete  of'  North  Dakota 

Gretchen  Criepello,  Chairperson 
Council  off  Stetue  of  Women 
Auburn,  California  1 » 

Laland  E.  lergetrom,  Director 
Family,  Court  Sarvir.ee  Dlvlalon 
Freeno  County  Femily  Court 

Barbara  Rerr,  Chalrperaon  . 

State  of  Delewere  * 

Commle.e^on  on  the  Stetue  of  Women 

Lynn  Roper,  Chelr 

Lincoln-Lenceeter  Commission  % 
on  the  Stetue  of  Wom/n  •  •  kJ 

Mery  Ann  Roeel,  Leglsletlve  Coordinator 
Stete  of  Vleconeln 

Governor  re  Cojimle  ■  1  on  on  the  Stetue  of  Women 

Taila  ftoung,   Executive  Director 

New  Mexico  Commission  on  the -Status' 

of  Women 


f 


\ 


Reglne  Mellon,  Chelrman 

Hobert  Area, Teak  Force, on  Family  Violence 
Hobert ,  Indiana  « 

Kathleen  M.  Fojtlk, 
District   14  Commissioner 
Weehtenew  County  Mi^chlgen 
Boerd  of  Commie el oner a 

Deboreh  Roeejiblett,  Director  of  Research 
Commlealoh  on  the  -Stetus        Women  > 
Heckeneeck,  New  Jersey 

Ruth  Krusi,   on  behelf   of  the 
Nebreeke  United  Methodiet  Commleslon 
on  Che  Stetue  end  Role  of ' Women 
Lincoln,  Nebreeke 


Herrlet  Miller,   Executive  Director 
Fort  Weyne  Women'e  .Bureeu,  Ij 
Fort  Weyne,  Indlene 

Veronlce  Hiz,  Executive  Director 

Houee  of  [Ruth  t 

WeehlngtoNi,  D.C. 

Cerol  DeWeese,  Director 

YWCA  Shelter  for'-Women  Victims  of  Violence 
Fort  Wayne,  Indlene 


Mery  Link,  Pfcgrem  Director 
titer 


Femlly  Crisis  Sh 
Portlend,  Melne 

18  Membefe  of  the  Merrlllvllle  Federated  Junior  Women's  Club 
Munster ,  Indlene 
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Senator  Chaxstox.  We  will  now  moye  on  to  the  Honorable1  Wallace 
Harnett,  Stat'?  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

.    STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALLACE  BARNETT,  SENATOR, 
NEBRASKA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Barkpit.  Well,  Senator  Cranston,  1  will  tell  you,  if  they  had 
rfbt  put  the  ktS"  in  front  of  this  4;>7,  I- would  have  been  here  a  long 
time  ago,  and  then  I  found  out  it  was  not.  supposed  to  have  an  "S"<  1 
anyway— so  for  a  small  country  boy  from  back  in  Nebraska,  it  is 
confusing  At  times  to  get  around  here. 

J  did  hand  you  the  written  testimony  that  I  wanted  to  present, 
and  having  sat  as  a  judiciary  chairman,  myself,  T  know  what  you*  • 
hatfc  to  go  through  and  all  the  testimony  you  have  to  hear,  so  what- 
I  would  like  to  do  Is  point  out  some  of  the  highlights  in  the  testi- 
mony that  I. have  prepared,  and  that  way,  probably  save  you  squie 
time  and  everything  else. 

I  thipk  that  T  arn  basically  here  to  speak  from  the  Nebraska  State. 
Legislature  as  the  rhairm^n  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  to  try 
to'share'with  you  some  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  on  the  domestic  1 
violence  and  the  spouse  abuse  .area,  and  also  to  touch  oh  maybe 
Nebraska's*  act  that  we  have  just  passed. off  to  general  file  on  its  way 
to  select.  And'  nth  that,  what  T  wilMo  is  try  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  important*  parts  of  this  testimony  that  I  offered  to  th<? 
committee.  ^ 

As  far  as  we -are  concerned,  spouse  abuse  ft  defined  as  the  reoifr- 
ring  physical  and/or  mental  abuse  between  spouses  or  .persons  living 
as  spguscs."  •       '  '  '  "  *  .  . 

Current  national  statistics  show  -that  at  least  10  percent  of  tlfeV 
women  in  the  United  States  arc  regularly  victims  of  extreme  physi- 
cal violenqe  by  their  spouse  or  lover.  Now  recent  articles  have  also 
brought,  to  light  the  fact -that  women  are  not  the  only  victims,  and 
that  males,  too,  are  often  the  victims  of  physical  violence.  These 
offenses  seem  to  be  reported  even  bss  often  than  wife  abuse,  how-  , 
ever,  and  active  figures  are  almost  impossible  fo  obtain. 

The  Nebraska  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  acting  as  a 
State  advocacv  agencv  for  women,  got  the  ball  rolling  in  Nebraska 
within  about  the  last' venr  or  vcrir  and  a  half.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
the  commissions  concern  and  involvement,  the  domestic  violence 
project"  was  initiated.  This  proiect  :  mused  and  fostered  lfy  the 
.commission  and  funded  bv  a  CKTA  grant.  Tho  domestic  violence 
project  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation  and  its  purpose 
is  threefold— to  educate  the  community,  to  mobilize  the  community 
resources,  and  t"  "ollect  statistical  Information. 

T  think  that  one  thing  that  is  important  as  far  as  we  art  concerned 
in  the  S^ate  of  Nebraska,' is  that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  some 
States  in  the  Midwest  and  out  West  are  in  the  rural  areas,  and  the 
legislation  should  not  be -set  up  basically  ju*t  fyr  the  bigger  cities  in 
.  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  - 

The  domestic  violence  legislation  was  advanced  just  last  .week  in 
Nebraska,  as  T  have  said,  and  the  problem  we  have  is  that  most 
Federal  legislation  is  written  witli  large  urban  areas  in  mind.  Most 
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moneys  am  available  to  these  large  urban  areas,  that  are  milch  more 
sophisticated,  having  large  networks  of  available  social  services. 
.This  is  not  the  case  in  rural  areas.  Social  services  agencies  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  people  as  they  are  in  urban  areas.  In  some. 
Cases,  thev  are  nonexistant,  making  moneys  .near  to  impossible  to, 
•receive.  Much. Federal  legislation  has  made  money  inapplicable  to 
our  State,  in  particular.  4  ,  «  . 

Rural  areas  have  special  needs  that  broad  legislation  never  begins 
.to  address.  Nebraska  has  missed  out  on  many  moneys  simply  because 
the  guidelines  and  requirements  were  (titty  applicable  to  large  urban 
areas.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  legislation  deali  g  vi'b  this  issue,  and 
providing  mopcvs  and  services  must  reflect  the  speVial  needs  of  rural 
States. 

There  must  be  fewer  restrictions  and  requirements  for  qualifying 
for  Federal  inonev.  This  must  be  fley;ble  enough  so  as  not  to  over- 
look predominantly  rural  States.  Mom  *  should  be  allowed  to. go  into 
the  rural  communities  to  assist  in  initiating  new  programs  of  medi- 
cal aid,  housing  serVices,. transportation  programs,  et  cetera.  When 
these  small  communities  do  not  ha've  such  programs'  available,  this 
would  allmv  the  State  agencies  to  set  up  services  to  coincide  with 
other  exist  ing'Statc  agencies  and  State  services. 

The  criteria  sin  forth  Invfhc  Federal  agencies  visuaJJy  has  such 
strict  guidelines  \\xlx\  \\  js  impossible  for  smaller,  rural  towns,  with- 
out adequate  social  services,  to  apply  for. Federal  aid.  We  also  realize 
you  have  to  have  guidelines.  We  feel  that  sometimes  the  guidelines 
should  be  set  up  in  more  general  terms. 

Our  bill  that  we  just  passed— or  that  \w  iust  sent,  on  down  the 
road  to  be  passed,  which  T  have  great  confidence  that  itvwill  be, 
deals  with  the  four  things  that  we  think  are  main  and  most  vimpor- 
tant:  Domestic  violence  shelters,  mandatory  reporting  systems, 
arrest  powers  of  law  enforcement  oHicers.  and  to  simplify  the  citizen 
arrest  procedures,  to  permit  the  arrcs*  without  detent  ton  of  the 
suspect.  • 

The  basic  idea  behind  our  legislation  is  to  .keep  the  family  to- 
gether. As  additionaThearings  were  held  across  the  State,  on*  fact 
that  was  .repeated  over  and  over  agaitf  to  the  committee*  Was  that 
.  the  battered  spouse  needed  a  place  away  from  the  home,  where  he 
or  she  could  go  ayd  be  safe  from  the  abuser.  , 
-   After  reviewing  the  testimony  for  tlwve  hearings,  and  estimating 
cost  for  shelter  facilities,  u  was  determined  that  a  statewide  shelter 
•  progvam  would) not  be  feasible  at  the  present  time.  It  was  further 
concluded  that  the  department  of  public  welfare  would  be  the  most 
.♦logical  agency  to  manage  thia  program, 

The  ...suiting  bill  that  we  have,  and  the  help  that  we  want  from  \ 
your  piece  of  legislation.  Senator  (^ranston,  would  be  *o  try  to  re- 
nieniberYhat  not  all  Spates  are  like  the  heavily  populated  area^  in 
the  Fast,  and  that  wr  do  have  rurar  areas  and  smaller  conuurinities 
in  the  Midwest,  which  have  a  great  deal  of  probl^us  also, 

We  do  not  expect  to  handle  the  problem  in  Nebraska  with  this 
-  picrp  of  legislation,  but  we  are  crawling  before  we  are  starting  to 
walk.  It- is  the  first  step,  and  we  are  going  to  look  forward1  to  receiv- 
ing help  from  ton  and  your  colleagues 'in  your  legislation, 
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And  with  that.  I  am  wry  honored  to  ho  bore  aiui  »o  h?  a  part  of 
this  {rearing  and  a  part  of  the  record,  and  the  State  of  Nebraska  is1 
proud*toJ>e  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  area — in  the  domestic  violence 
section.  ,  . 

I  did  also  include  in  the  testimony  that  T  Imnded  out  to  yon.  a 
copy  of  the  piece  of  legislation  that  Nebraska  has.  and -also  a  short 
synopsis  of  that  for  anybody  who  is  interested  in. 
'Thank-you.  and  if  there  are  any  questions.  Senator  Cranston,  1 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Ckaxston.  Thank  von  very,  very  much. 

I  assure  yon.  we  will  pay  full* attention  to  the  particular  problems 
of  rural  areas, 

I  appreciate  your  testimony  veVy  much. 

I  do  not  have  questions,  but  we  would  like  some  comments  on  the 
bill,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bahxktt.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Cranston. 
.  |  The  information  subsequently  supplied  follows:]  , 
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Members  of  the  Committee,   I  am  Senator  Wally  Barnett. 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciarv  Committee,  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature.     It  is  mv  pleasure  to  apoear  berore  you  to 
sneak  about  a  oiece  of  legislation  which  t  teel  is  crucial 
:o  the  people  of  Nebraska  and.*  in  fact,  crucul  to  j.L  the# 
people  across  our  nation. 

Spouse  abuse  had  been  ocurring  since  the  cerenony  .if 
xarriage  was  initiated.     English  law  treated  the  wile  as  i 
chattel  of  t.ie  husband,  she  was-  pr.^h }.  bited  from  own  in?,  *:ir.d, 
could  not  vote,  et  cetera,  and  consequently,  like  the  nastar 
dog.  could  be  b**iten.     It  is  the  opinion  of  rcany  peo^U- 
that  these  feudal*  teachings  are  perpetuated  into  lod.w  b 
society  and  are  the  true  root  of  the  problem. 

Spouse  abuse  is  drnineu  as  the  recurring  physical 
and/ or  mental  abuse  bi«tv/<  en  spouses  or  persons  living  .is 
spouses.     Current  national  statistics  show  that  at  Id  a -if  _ 
ten  percent  of  the  women  in  the  United  States  arc  regular *.v 
victims  of  extreme  pl./sical  violent  bv  their  spouse  or  _ 
lover.     In  other" tords ,  with  the  darted  population  of  47,? 
million  couples,  there  may  be  4 . 7  million  badly  battered  • 
women  in  the  United  States  today.     Many  feci  this  figure  is 
verv  conservative  and  piece  the  estimate  as  high  &s  9j  per- 
cer.t.    Recent  news  articles  have  also  brought  to  li^ht  .the 
fact  that  women  aie  not  the  only  victims  and  tha-.  males  too 
are  often  die  victins  of  physical  violence.     These  offenses 
seem  to  be  reported  even  less  often  than  wife  abuse,  however, 
and  accurate  figures  are  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  Nebraska  Commission  on  the  Stacilfi;of  Women  C.iCSV) , 
as  a  state  advocacy  agency  for  women,  gofr  the  ball  rolling 
in  Nebraska.     Spouse  aouse  is  a  relatively  new  issue  for  the 
^Commission.     In  1975,  ISCSW  began  thetfr  participation  on  the 
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Nebraska  Task  Force  on  Abused  Women.     In  1976 1  the  Task 
Force  asked  for  the  Commission ' s  support  to  publish  a 
monfhly  newsletter.    To  investigate  the  problems,  issues, 
and  implications  of  spouse  abuse,  the  NCSW  specifically 
established  the  Women  in  Crisis  to  deal  directly  with  the 
problem.     Shirley  Meckel ,  Chair,  was  instrumental  not  'only 
in  increasing  the  education  and  awarenes-J  of  the  Commission 
but  the  surrounding  areas  of  her  community,  Burwell,  a 
rural  town  in  midwest  Nebraska.    Through  Shirley! s  efforts, 
the  severity  and  number  of  victims  in  rural -Nebraska  w6re 
brought  to  the  altar  of  the  people  of  Nebraska.    As  a 
result,  a  network  of  concerned  volunteers  involved  in 
domestic  violence  was  developed.    Through  the  support  of 
the  Commission's  administration*  of  the  Nebraska  Task  Force 
on  Domestic  Violence,  the  Task  Force  itself,  the  NCSW,  and 
Women  in  Crisis,  development  of  the  Domestic ^Violence 
Project  was  promoted. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Commission's  concern  and  in- 
volvement, the  Domestic  Violence  Project  was  initiated. 
The  project  is  housed  and  sponsored  by  the  Commission  and 
funded  by  a  CETA  grant.    This  Do- -stic  Violence  Project  is- 
one  of  the  first  bf  its  kind  in  the  nation.     Its  purpose  is 
threefold: 

1.    To  educate  the  community  to  the  crime  of  spouse 
abuse  by  presenting  the  medical,  legal,  and 
sociological  factors  of  the  abusive  situation. 

'2.    To  mobilize  community  resources  by  developing  and 
coordinating  the  formation  of  new  local  task  forces 
on  domestic  violence  to  provide  services  for  victims, 
fs       develop  local  community  programs,  and  serve  as  a, 
m  resource/referral  group. 

3.    To  collect  statistical  information  of  the  occurrence 
of  spouse  abuse  and  publish  a  guide  on  the  legal 
rights  of  battered  women  and  men. 

THe  state  has  been  divided  into  four  geographical  regions, 
each^of  which  has  ft  Regional  Advisor  whose  function  is  to 
consult  and  advise  interested  community  members,  to  assist 
with  the  organization  of  new  Task  Forces,  and  to  serve  as  a 
resource  on  services  for  local  communities. 

The  Project  also "took  a  very  active  part  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Domestic  Abuse  legislation  which  was  just  advanced  by 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  on  March  2nd. 

'v    Most  Federal  legislation  is  written,  with  large  urban 
areas  in  mind.     Most  monies  are  available  to  these  large'  urban 
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areas  that  are  much  more  sophisticated ,  havin*  large  networks 
of  available  social  services.    This  is  not  t^e  case  in  rural 
areas.     Social  service  agencies  are  not  easily  accessible,  to 
people,  as  they  are  in  urban  areas,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  nonexistent" makina  monies  near  to  impossible  to  receive, 
and  much  Federal  legislation  and  money  unapplicable . 
areas  have  special  needs  that  broad  legislation  never  beeins 
to  address.    Nebraska  has  missed  out  on  many  monies  5*mPly. 
■because  the  guidelines  and  requirements  were  only  applicable 
to  largt  urban  areas. 

Therefore,  we  feel  legislation  desling  with  this  issue 
in  previdir.g  monies  and  services  must  reflect  the  special 
needs  of  rural  states.    There  must  be  fewer  restrictions  and 
requirements  for  qualifying  for  Federal  monies.    Thir  must 
be  flexible  enough  so  as  not  to  overlook  predominately  rural 
states.    Monies  should  be. allowed  to  flow  into  the  rural 
communities  to  assist* in  initiating  new  programs  of  medical 
aid,  housing  services,  transportation  programs,  et  cetera 
when  these  small  communities  do  not  have  such  programs  avail- 
able     This  would  allow  the  state  agencies  to  set  up  services 
to  coincide  with  other  existing  state  services.    The-  criteria 
set  forth  by  the  Federal  agencies  usually  has  such  strict 
guidelines  that  it  is  impossible  for  smaller  rural  towns  with- 
out  adequate. social  services  to  apply  for  Federal  aid.    We  y 
realize  that  you  have  to  have  guidelines  but  we  do  not  feel  J 
that  the  guidelines  set  up  for  the  large  urban  cities  are 
applicable  for  our  rural  communities,  especially  when  you 
note  that  Nebraska  is  two-thirds  rural  and  one,- third  urban 
in  area  density.  , 

Legislative  Bill  623,  dealing  with  domestic  violence, 
was  introduced  in  the  Nebraska  Legislature  this  year  and  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  legislative  interim  study.     Part  of  the 
study  involved  statewide  public  hearings  which  were  heavily 
attended.    Although  those  who  testified  at  the  hearings 
admitted  that  there  was  no  one  solution  to  the  problem,  they 
did  offer  suggestions  or  alternatives  for  the  Legislature  to 
consider.    Among  them:     (1)    Domestic  violence  shelters  to 
provide  temporary  safety  and  support  for  the  victim  and  the  , 
dependents  of  the  family;  f (2)    Mandatory  reporting  system 
to  keep  accurate  records  cff  abuse;     (3)    Arrest  powers  of 
law  enforcement  officers  could  be  broader  to  encompass 
misdemeanor  assault  and  .battery  not  committed  in  their  (, 
presence;     (U)    Simplify  citizen  arrest  procedures  to  permit 
the  arrest  without  detention  of  the  suspect;  and  strict 
enforcement  against  those  who  violate  protective  orders. 

As  additional  hearings  were  held  across  the  state  the 
one  fact  that  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  the  Committee 
was  that  the  battere*  spouse  needed  a  place  awav  from)  the  hone 
where  he  or  she  could  go  and  be  safe  from  the  abus^rA  Coun- 
seling for  both  the  abused  and  the  victim  was  also  urged  as 
was  broader  power  vested  in  law  enforcement  officers  so  that 
proper  arrests  could  be  made  in  domestic  violence  situations. 
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After  reviewing  the  testimony  from  these  hearings  and 
estimating  costs  for  shelter  facilities,  it  was  determined 
that  a  statewide  shelter  program  would  not  be  feasible  at  the 
present  tine.     It  was  further  concluded  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  would  be  the  most  logical  agency  to  manage 
•uch  a  -program.    They  have  statewide  capability,  they  have 
doctor*  and  counselors  who  could  consult  with  both  the 
abused  and  the  abuser,  and  they  have  people  in  every  county 
who  r .  lid  find  temporary  shelter  for  the  abused,  and  other 
family  members  when  contacted. 

The  resulting  bill  proposes  that  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  become  involved  in  domestic  violence  and 
mandates  that  this  department  provide  emergency  and  longer 
term  services  for  abusers,  victims,  and  their  families. 
The  philosophy  behind  the  legislation  is  that  interspousal 
violence  affects  each  member  of  the  family  and  therefore 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  as  such--providing  services  to  all 
who  are  involved  and  af fected--children ,  victim,  and  abuser. 

Major  points  of  emphasis  in  the  bill  are  temporary 
emergency  services  (including  Intake  and  referral  services, 
twenty-four  hour  transportation,  medical  care,  legal  assis- 
tance, crisis  counseling,  financial  assistance,  and  temporary 
housing);  longer  term  services  (Including  counseling,  re- 
location, financial  assistance,  employment,  legal  assistance, 
advocacy  and  services  for  children,  i.e.  day  care counseling 
and  education),  and  protection  through  the  courts  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.    Judicial  relief' could  be  obtained  by 
applying  for  temporary  restraining  orders  outside  of  any 
other  action.    These  ex  parte  restraining  orders  could  be 
granted  for  up  to  five  days  without  a  further  hearing. 
Specific  section*  relating  to  law  enforcement  agenc?«s  pro- 
vide that  these  agencies  have  officers  who  are  specially 
trained  in  domestic  violence. 


CONCLUSION :  ) 

CertainlK  this  initial  bl/l  In  Nebraska  will  not  provide 
a  complete  answer  to  the  problem,  but  through  its  implementa- 
tion we  hope  we  will  discover  how  to  make  the  services  more 
efficient,  and  discover  which  problems  need  more  attention. 
On  the  whole,  we  Teel  the  bill  Is  very  broad  in  scope,  dealing 
not  only  with  victims  but  with  the  family  as  a  whole.  Perhaps, 
by  dealing  with  all  the  family  members,  a  certain  amount  of 
prevention  can  be  achieved,  prevention  of  the  "generational 
virus".    Hopefull> ,  then  the  age  old  perpetuation  of  spouse 
abuse   /ill  be  brought  to  an  end. 
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20  HI  Education  ^  counsel  in^A  inu  sui±£0£t  i  ve 

2 1  £rogra«s  for,  the  abuseri_and 

22  1H\  P£2££1I§  to  aid  in  __t  h  e  ore  vent  ion  ^and 

23  fiii»iait ion_of  domestic  violence  wh icn  shall  include 

2 IN  $4uc^ti2n_and_£Ubl ic_a w areness. 

25  Sec,       6 .       Jh e  depart Bent  ohall  ££ovide  the 

t 

2b     su££0£t  _ser  vice  s^^dt  £  v^ded   to 

27     an  y_£e£  son_*  ho_  see  ]ts_s  uch_ger  v  ices._ 
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1  l^l-^^t'i^A  -il-ii  »-A.:IL  .iL  ..t2_  ^:V',L^\y^tiii.\,huur:j 
^     2L_isilSiiLi-A'iitLVu',u  ilia     =  V.iiif-.  j..  .:i:L:?IJi3i 

5  '_U1  iaiJ.oJidt»!-t un^iUt  L9S.  s!  lk£ll*Lj  J>2§£ 

\ 

10  ^i!£;ur inctr^okl^jlt^ili 

1 1  U'k-->  t  hiAiiki  ui£^r2?M! : -.^Llu l.!lU i-t^;/v rd**  j _a 

1H  j^uu^iLu^Jil.^^ 
^0      ami  £'2£  Iilt*l«l2il2iiii2i 

11     \&*-Jl***il^  Vices 

2  J     neuaod_to„a_vict,i7^  lAH  *2  LhiLiY. 

i'j     f^rmulatR^d_i)i^n_ot_act  iyn_tor 

2  7     Utial_^a^.aiLincux_-advoc^ciA  ililj^r  t^venoss  training 

-  i- 
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2  to  the  i^Ubot  •  j  A  it;Ox__  t  he  d^iLi*^!!*  'L.iil I  iiLi2Z l^Lil 

3  §er  v±ces_f  cr_ch  1 1  j,re^ 

counseling.        ,  . 

5  Sec.      10.     Ihe_dep^r tment^.sh al  l_^r<2viue  uTvr,;^ 

b  £  d  r  _c  ii  4 Id r  en  w  h  i  cfr .  "fta  y  _  i  n  si u  d  e  ? 

7  llL-£l£Ll£ll£X--^L£i£^ii  which  r£2  v  iue  _  _:;ou:U  n^/. 

9  t  ^od^^ciothina^^dnd^t  £dns£or_ta  t  ioQ_L°_2£!l22Li  «• 

« 

9        .        *  ±4\  Counseling  for  trduma  which  occurs  when 

10  chiidrerv^wi  tnesd_o£_exoer  ience_f  aal  l^^v  i2i^licei 

J  1  4  j)  E£21£l£§_wh^h_£r  ovide  :  jt  the  i2HL2HLilIti 

1 ^  Uducat ±ona l_needs_of _L he_ind i  v  idu  *i_ch i  ^^_ana 

1 J  ii±L-!£LVices_f  2£  £h  i  id  cue  in  t  h^_lnucn,j.jar^ 

1 a d sen c e _o f  the  vie t i a  ^a rent ._  t 

-15  Sec.     11.  T  Th^_de£artmeut _shli^-2£Ovide  coff^lete 

16  resource  in  f  oridtio^^or  «  vict  ims  and     their     faailiea.  an 

17  ie^alj  medicaid  f  i  nancidTj,  vgcat  lonaij.  dig,,    Qh.i  1  d1 

—  -  ^ 

^8  cafcre^hou^n^_ajid_oth^  * 

19  '  Sec.     1z.     the_de£a£tfflent_sh ail^d^v^l^^  ±  ^ea 

20  2£ _£iient_f S^dk^^!l_^lLd_col  lec  t_st  at  i />t  icai_dat  a-t(2-aoiii3t 

21  it   in  evaluatinqf<pro^ratn  effect  ivenes:j. 

22  Sec.     13.       The  aepartinent    _shall  HL^vide  such 

23  ii£2££j*5.^-ii^^--2i:£liii*irL.i2-ii  d*jetn^„a^£r  2i£r  iat  e  tor  the 

24  ^e rsoa  wh g  _cga?n l t-s  dpmgrjtic  abin;e._ 

25  Sec.       14.       The  deoa£ttnen^  shall  devotj£A  in 

2b     cooperation   .with  the_  Djjpa  r  t  men  t  of  ^duc  i,ti  jnA  ±t 

2  7     !lkDdu£ga£ten  t^h  r  ou  qH  22-iil^l^i:2iiJii£I  ^d  aca t iona L 
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1  -^R£LL^Ui^-£^i^LiIl!l-i2-ii2illS^lii£-yi2il!Ll£^i 


15*       rhe     delt  n  t  .ncnt     ^hall  i^iot  _  in 


3  ..ue  vc^o^i  u^coro   aid 

i±     iQ_the_  Jettj|?renne^2l^ 

r     -  • 

5  Sec.     1o.     The  _  d  e  p  y  *  a  e  n  t  _: ;  h  a  1 1  _  ^  r  g  v  i  d  e  _  ±  Y. 

6  ;  £!2fl£l5Lx  ^gpecia  1  ly  f  o/j^ch^ldron^  u  ££eyent  ^the 

7  2£!l££*li2£ili-£2nt  lnyjit  ion_ 

6  Sec.     17.     7jft^_de  1  ^ v gl v _j -.^all  _4er Y  ices  groyyiga 

9     foj:_undec  thi£  act,  sha^l  be  done  in  cooper  at  ion_J*([ith 

10  ex  ist  i  n3^eiiI^_iQii_i2c.lI_2£2££^5l5_-^ll^Ii^!£^£.i«22§§I^IS  12 

1 1  a  void_du2iication_of  ^2£)ii£^5i-  &E2£ia  l_ef  f 2£t  £akiii  be, 

1  z    ta  fcen^o  coord inate  2£2i£§£2  Stilli  iho  2£2i£liB^Q£  of 

1  3    LaDO£j._the_£eb^asKa_Lo  l^Li^L  2ii_2L._It^  :§tliR2  2l  ^252H* 

1 the_2£2i£t;!l£nt_2f  _Edu£iti  S^braska  Di  vision  on 

16  Public  Inbtituti'Qnst  ai_.d_other_a££r ouriato  a^ncies. 

__  _  , 

17  Seer     1 8 .       Uni^r  this  act  ^  strict  confidence 

« 

18  shail  be  observed _in  all  contact  with  yietins  or  s£ouse 

19  a b u 5e _ a u a  t he l c  fa m_  1 1 1  e  s «_  Aux_recgrdi>_re2or tj^^or  ti les 

20  §a inta inegby  the/depar tpe nt  pursuant  to _this__act_  ._shall 

2  1     be^cgnf  ident  ialA_cXce^t_that._t he_du£ar  tmetif.  may  release 

Z 2    st a t ^st i ca±  inf or  mat ionr^_wh i ie  not  revealing  n a roes. 

^ J  ,  Vioiat  ion_of  _this^s^t  io^ 

Sec*     19.     Ail_2£29:~.aa£_ii£^£_£hi£-2£t  shall  be 

2  5    se£arate_and  adM  inistered  krilepe  nde^i  t  of  ini_J±v±£  a  re 

26    assist  an ce_£ro;jr am A  ^ 
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1        ■  Sec.     20.     The^deedrtncnt^adY  ^22;^  r  uc  t  ^as*;!. 

^h^^^ct_^_nee^^  and_ interest  deadnd,,  . 

5  .         sec.       2 1 .      The  d§2a£tBent  aay     accent  git&i^ 

6  grants,  devises,  jjid  bequests    of  real  and  2£L-i?U^< 

7 '  2£o^a£  ty  jl£o»_£ublic_oc_jkr 

8  HliL2ases_of  _this_dct^_  Ihe_de2a£taeni  nay  iliiseA 

9  Sajc]i£ase^_iayjjst^_or^i2§!^  d^Xi^es^ 

1 0    a^d  be  quest  s_or^^g_j^QCge  a^A_r   i^22£^ 

1 4  thej.e£ro§_a.ccord^ug_to_t^ 

12  Sec.       22.       Ihe  degartient  shall  id  22!  iHi 

1  3  ■  2£^l^aile_sijch_rules_a nd  regulations  and  £e: £ o ra  ±11 

1  a    otJisr_aJt  s_as_aa£_fce_D  ecessa£Y_or  32££2Hliit^  £2 — car  ry 

15*  o^t  t^js  act. ..- •  Su^h,£^lcs_and_reaulatioDs  shall  include 

'  1?  l??s^2klLl^iix_I£§i.Di.5^--2£_2^£§2Qii§Ii.  i&d„ajyii  nitration 

18  of  _th§_2£20£*l!i 

19  Sec.     23.     The  depart teat  shall  determine  the 

20  abUj^Y_of  _t  he^22^kes_or_indiv 

21  bit_shail_a2-t--Slll£ae_12ie-J,thaD  the  actual  cosu  £he 

22  de^rtaent^shall^ie^^ 

23  to  be  used,  lhe_scheauied_f egs^aay.be^r edu^ed_or __wai"ved 

24  bY_ajUkor^£a^oji_oj^^e_d^ 

25  2f_Uie_deEa.rtaenL-&ad_as_aa^ — to 

26  f  U£thgr^he_gb}ect±ve_ of  _tlli^-^iil-l!l^-^^^-2£-ti2iIili^^ 

27  ana^^r^ices_§stablishe^   denied 
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J    -hill  l^_i^H^lL^^Ii-LL^-^njr^±j2und^ 
\ 

7     cjurt.  U12QU  t  he  t  ilin^_2t  ljuch  in  i22iA£iil£2!]  i£d 

9     l^ue^d  I^5,2o£d£i!  ££st,rdin  iu^  order  without  bond 

10    unjoin  iLi„*h^ 

1  1     L'-ul£l£[iL-'iH2U_Lhi:-2^£-lii2Q_2£_i.£fe*i££Z  °L  Lti— 12£i£2i(Lti 

12    HL_l £  JD_thrcitoniti^_dJLidu:i.t  Ln^.^i^LiD^U — ±Li3£klIiiU 
H  j     or_gthoLWioO_ii^tui  tiSi^t  he^2^i^e-2l-«ikii-.-^E2l£^a&LL — 2£ 
U     iiL-L£23L-Cnter  ±^ 
15  Lh«_4Ei2iicdjii_u^^ 

17  Sec.     2  j.  An£_orier_iusuei_uji^ 

Id  t^i^d/jt^;^*;^ 

19'    the  c  lZ±_±21<l!ilALjL-2L--±±*--^ 

20  iniediate^dti 

21  ±iver^ndL*t^_t 

22  Lhdn^f  ive -di^^if  turgor v ice^unon.h im-2£„hg£j.^-lihl„§uc^ 
24    older  _shdii_bo^^^ 

s 

2b    £.iC£a„sho£n__ ki„«2lliiiili  ll  Utt  a£2iicdnt___thdt 

r 

27  ■  ££££L!A£^A^iii£^I^ 

\ 
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i     without  notice  to  the     idverr.0  EjriJLj.  iSi«wJ-J'U.L-— sli  ilk 

 — -  « 

14      ddyj^Se^^t^j^t^t^e^  S;I^iil!i.__li2l  ±\l:Sd 

5     than_f  ive_dav£_af  t«£_sc£ViCc_UE2liJtii!!_2£  k*=£*.--MlY.  ii^ch 

7  Sec.   •  2h.  '  l£on_the__issuance  or  inx  £^!2jh>Ll£I 

8  £est£aij£in/i_2£de£_un^or_t^ 

9  "  itJli-£L2V^ae_the_dp£liCdnt/  without  chiracx.--3ti.it  1*2 

4  It)     ce£tif ied_C02i«s_2l-5ii£h-2£l^£i 

11  ^Sec.      27.     ^1     i-J.!t_^Ii  l2£lZ^^ej^r^\^Ly  [lil  i   kC:  LliU 

1  ^     state  shari  2tovide_oi  fic^rs^ea^itiZti  L'£  i^-S  »iLll__:in 

~~ r*  ~* *"  7  ——————    —  T 

1  3     oducat ion  an^tra^n  ina_££2i£ a*  d^iiilned  to  iiil2L2  i^S 

1 4  of f icer s_of _the_££ ot L  ^n_oi  _done:jt  i£_aruyc^  iirqouaj^oii^jto 

15  deal_w^tJ^such_2rgbl£n£iXi_t  he_£rovi  s^on  j^jf -Lti-i-'J^L*.  

1b  t£e_ser vices _diid_£a(; ill  tie.^_ajfa  1  iable  to _ _it>u i^. i3il2 

17  lQ^h2Use^old_nenb^5_. 

18  Section     2d.       Ihat     -/.act  1  in      tf-ttV*,     .  ;<»ru;  hip 

19  Revised  Statute/,  of  Kebraskt/  1^*3,   be    irr.er.dei  t  1  toad 

20  follows: 

^1  29-i.i>19.       (1)     *    municipil     court  «  jiiy     :;j  ipend 

22.  sentence,  place  a  deteipm.t  on     pi  jr.  it  ion     in  i  i.-i  a  xs.t* 

23  th«»  conditions  ind     period     or     pr  jc>-i  t  ion ,     wi.icl.     pui  1  >  1 

24  shali.  not  -exceed,  in  the'ease  )f  any  defendant  :o:;  v  1  •*  t  <»d 
2rj  of   an  offense    iess  than  a  feluiy,   twj  yt Mr:;. 

26  (4)    Exce2t__ ^ o r oy ided_  in-Hjb:jPUtion-^'jl__  jf__-twh  i.j 

27  section  ^  the  cot.ditioiu  of   probation,    t-.  rotetted  to 

-'-J- 
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1  m  subsection   (1)   ot   tins  section,   shall  be  such  ■  us  the 

'2  court     shall       in*     it  »      di-->ci  et'i.  jn      "prescribe.  .Tuch 

3  probationary    condit  i  jzn      m-i y       include,       aroony  other 

a  eonuitions,  ar.y  or  several  af  ♦he     following:       That  the 

5  probationer     sh  m:       (a)       Indulge       in      no  unlawful, 

6  disorderly,     miunous,     or     vicious     habits;      (L)  avoid 

7  places  ji   persons  of  disreputable  or     harmful  character; 

8  '(c)   report   to  the  probation  c-ficer  as     directed    by  the 

1        •  i 

*i  CJilt  or  Violation     officer;      (a)     perait.    the  probation 

r- 

10  offisei   to  visit  bin  i  r.  a  reasonable  a  anno  r  at   his  place 

% 

11  of     abode     or     elsewhere;      (e)     answer      any>A  reasonaule 

12  in qui  ties  oi.  the  part  oi  the  probation  officer  concerning 
1J  his  conduct  or  condition;  (t)  ^>rk  fait^fu lly *at  suitable 
1*  eifpi.jyaenf;  (g)  reiajin  or  Leside  within  a  specified  place 
15  or  locality;      (h)     a;. stain  .  froa     the^use     of  alcoholic 

£  Lever  i     s  H  the'  use     of     the     sane^  contributed     to  his 

17  "offense;    (i)    piy  in  oro  or  severai  suas/a  fine  imposed  at 

1B  the  '  tine     at     Lema     placet:     on     probation;        (i)  Bake 

1 9  .  rre  pa r  a 1 1  on  a  r  r es t  i t u t  i  on  to  t  he*    a  -j  j r  i  u ve  d    p  j  r  t  i  e  s  for 

20  actual  daauae  or  losses  caused  by  his     offense;      ind  (k) 

21  ^upp^oLt  his  wije  or*  cbuidren. 

22  (  i)  The  jourt  or  a  magistrate  thereol  may  (a) 
2 J  noJif:y  the  conlitioruj  and  the  period  of  pi  ou.it  i  on 
24  referred  to  in  sul  sect  ions   (1)    a  .a   (2)    of     this  sccrian, 

#2b  (b)      in     case     of     the     violation     of     such  probationary 

2b  conditions,   upon  ut  ion   ini  showing  by  affidavit     of     t  he. 

27  prosecutihj  uttjeney,   1  isae  a  warrant   tor   the     itrest  of 
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i  the  ;  roo.itionwr  ,  (c)  it  *ny  tim«  di^cf  juju  .  the 
2^  pt  otationei ,  in  J  (J)  in  cise  of  t*w  violatioi?\  of  ..uch 
J  n  o\.at  loiiaiy  conditions,  in pose  any  penalty  '  which  it 
U  «*jht  have  imposed  before  placing  *he  defendant*  on 
S     probation;   Pro  v  ujed^i  f  committed,   he  be  coatr.  lMt-a  to  an 

:i  .ti  tut  ion  authorized  by   law   to  receive  conn  l  t  nent  s  , 

(U)  If  a  probationer  without  ^  pernio  ion 
8.  disappears,  or  departs  from  the  ]ur lslict  101,  of  the 
9     court,   the  tiae  during  which     he     keeps     h  n-  whereabouts 

10  hidden  oi  -realms  awdy  froa  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

11  aay  be  added  to  the  original  period  of.probiti>on  provided 
1*'     for  by  subsection   (1)   of  this  section. 

1 J  ^j)^  ln_dK  cj^e,  in  which  the  oltender   is  jni  lty 

1 4  of  _assaul  t  or  b  ittet  y   u;d  fne  victim  is   .the     of  f  enior^j 

1 5  *£ouse  a  condition  of  probation  fihall  be  ^in^lt or£ 

1b     counsel  in 0_as_or  ov  lded^b^^lhi  s_,act  ^ 

17  Sec.      .  1.      ?ha*   section   2^-2*02,    Reissue  Hevised 

18  Statutes    ,of     Nebraskd,     1941,     V*  amended     to     read  as 

19  follows: 

'20         $  2¥-22f>2.      (1)    Vher   i  court   sentences  an  offender 

2^1  >o  probation,  it  shall  attach  such  reason  \l\  e  conditions 
22  a:;  it  Jee as  n e cer.ua r  y  or  likely  ¥o  i n s a r »  r  h  1 1  t he 
2  J     offender   will    1  eai  a  1  a  w  ~  i  b  i  d  l  n  n  life. 

2 n  (2)    The  court,   a-,  a" condition     o:     it.-.  ..-er.ter.ee, 

2^     nay  .rejuire  the  offender: 

26  (a)   To  retrain  from  unlawful  conduct; 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8' 
9 
10 
1  1 
12 
1  J 
*  14 
15 
1o 
17 
18 
19 
20 
l\ 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


(b)  To  be  cor.fir.ei  pen  oJuaUy  in  the  county 
jail  or  to  return  to  custody  after  specifier  hours,  ;:ut 
net  to  exceed  ninety  days; 

(c)  To  aeet  his  family  responsibilities;  ■  ' 
(a)   To  devote  himself  to.  a  specific  employment  or 

occupa  t ion ;  •  ^ 

(e)  7' j  undergo  medica  ~  or  psychiatric  t  r eat mont 
and  to  enter  and  remain  in  \  specified  institution  for 
that  purpose; 

j  \f )   To  pursue     a     prescribed     secular     course     of  , 


nuuy  or  vocational  traini/ig; 


(q)  To  -it  tend  or  resii^  in  a  facility  established 
for  the  instruction,  recreation  or  residence  o:  p-irsons 
on  probat ion ; 

(h)  To  refrai.r.  ^rom  frequenting  unlawful  or 
AisreputaDle  places  :>r  consorting  with  aisreputdble 
persons; 

(l)  To  have  in  his  possession  no  fireaim  or  other 
dangerous  weapon  unless  granted  written  permission; 

*  (j)  To  make  restitution  of  the  fruits  of  his 
crime  or  to  ma*e  such  reparation  as  the  court  deturmir.es 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  loss  or  damage  caused  thereby; 

i  (K)  To  renain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  and  to  notify  the  court  or  the  probation  officer  of 
any  ch^ngw  in  \\x.=>  address  or  his  employment; 

T  (1)    To  report  as     directed     to     the    court     or  a 
probation  officer  and  to  permit   the  officer  'o  visit  his 
i'  -11-  ■> 
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1  home; 

2  (a)   To\  pay  a  fine  in   )no     n     raorc-    p  t  yru::'.;  s ,  is 

3  ordered; 

d  ■r°  PayV01  blood,  urine,  .         hr*».fi.  alcohol 

5  tests,     psychological     evaluations,     and    •  reh  ill  i  it  -it  l  vo 

C  services  required  in  the  identificition,  ev  tiuttio:ir  and 

7  treatment  of  offenders  if  such  off  en  do  r  ha.;  the  liiianciai 

*      8  ability  to  pay  for  such  services;  or 
p 

9  (o)  To  satisfy  any     other    condit  ui.s  rt>a;)nably 

10  related  to  the  rehabilitation  or  the  of  fonder . 

1 1  _£3)  Id  ail  causes  in  _wh  ich  the  offence:    :,.•«_    juil ty 

1 1  of  assault  or  bitt ery  dn_d_tho_vict  igt  i -i„the__of  feeder  ^s 

j»  1  J  spouse  a  condxt  ion  .of  U£2bation  a  II  i.e  ^  an  a  j  r.  JIY. 

('■  1(*  counseiin^ds  provided  by  this  act. 

*  lb  "        Sec.     30.     This  act  s h a  I ^  hi.cor>e     opur  at  i  vo  or, 

16  July  1,  1?7b. 

17  Stc  .  J1,  That  original  :■••».;  t  ioi.  i  c%>- ±cV-)  and 
1tf  29-2212,   Reissue  Revised  Statutes  ".if   lior.r  isk  i#    1-J*3,  are 

^  19  repealed. 

20  Sec.      J2.     Since  in  enei  jtMicy     exint....,     +  hi-»  ict 

21  shall  be        full  force  and  take  ei :  ect  9  ^Alfa     and  after 

22  its  passage  and  approval ,  accjrdinj  tj  law,". 
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1     *  L  r  .it     t  I  i ..%      1  I  .I'M  I  V    4       1  . 


\ 

}       A.i  AC.   ¥  >    uj  t    »i  •  I'u-Jt    ;t  lji,     i  \  .)T     1  jj'i  -.itic     A!  use 
;   rj  .  i.)Viui*  :.»',,  utii'iij   t>  sections 

>t   "•»::  i  ; r  ,i  ^  ulitiui  tj    £ir)'atiin;  to 

vi  ;  it  ^;  )•!.•:«  i  i..  i  i*  i;: «i  l t  l on  ut  *l  :)l»  it  ion 
.  u   j-'LtJLii    >*":•.'!.         :..  § ■  l' * • . •  *j i  i  1 1  •  # #    f  j  .trovidv 

:;t  .:i  i       ;  *"i  i.-i  t  i  ^i'v:*.  it  «.*    i|.  c 'i.it  jt  ;.cy. 
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Sou .       2 .       Th u..£cji .^i a !ui  i£„h «voLx_ t  i  has  anJ 

7     ktoiii^-^k^i^i-iAi'Liil  iii^i  ^LLL^£-i — tL^^k^JXl 

10  Hoc.     J.  A^u^d_in_iiiU_act1.uii^ 

1 J    BJL£_Jt  Un;_fjiig*ini„±cj^^ 

-   —  ;XilJ3tl£2E!^ 

19  !],].Jl±aCifiJiJ^^hiai^ 

22     Public  We^dr^i 

24     spusosi  dud  children;, 

26     to  j^t^U-^liit^lMil  t'2-^2i^ii^«iLii-i!_iI--Li22ii-.-iiL 


27  nrria^ei.and 
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\ 

I     £'Zi-d£t  Hunt  _2L_l2^^ 


*  .  ^0.  usv  ini^Lt i-tJiL-- ^kilL.- 

\ 

1  i  i£LJ^iAJL--i--AJLi--£l^ 

1  >  xll^^l^kJi.  Jili^dlUiiiix  ^dliii^iiiiii.  iiii 

:h**i.>L>£iiJ!^L^   "  


^     L  L  ilil  L  kJ  ^  L'J  L  2  L  Li  ^ 
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m  * 

11     ^aniai^teLea^Li^cortiij.oa  iilii  AtiiUL^ILii 

14  -^L^Lii^-COMa^ 

1 7  IbL  ^_lLOL^l  1  i  iiiiiiS  isli  iiii  l^illiii^ 

1B     itopeaia  tely^.j*!  1  i 

»> 

I  j  Sec.       J.       Ih^_a^I£triMUL-_Jk±kI^  ii*„-i!2!2!i„<i* 

2'j  «hich_2£tfiLi«*-±£^ 

2o  UtUX-»££kC£*ii-_I^-ii^^ 

-  4- 
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Lb 62  J 


1  jj^dynost as  »esi;ment _sha  1 l  t»e  jtuoih). 


3  ue  r  y ji*er:  tot u  e ;n e r ?ie key  _.;.e lvi :» _ to v i d e 4     o u i  su  1  n t  _r  _ t o 

U  gcgt^^n   7  of  th^^act   «h^ch      a  Li  consult  of: 

5  ( 1 1  ^  A  _  l  I  a  li  hiaMii^ii_«ILJii^.L^  developed  i.jCoi  ^o^at  iug 

6  existmi  ^^cyico^  to  fcovide  .jiuiotnj  Siupt>oct  ;>r  >jc  ams  to 

7  MJgJ»uje  r^'joc  1 1  loiijil  iuaiic^al  r.ccj  r  1  ty  ana   .advocacy  for 

8  v^cti^^  of  do.K'st  acjv  yilejice  j  _anu 

9  _l^J  A  near>.s  of  cL^nr.   fee^itia^k  shall  be   leyelo^e^l  , 

1 0  t 7  assist  iii^^Vd,  l^d t  ^n/]  ytqira.a  ef  foct  ^ v<:iiP:ir ■ 

11  Sec.    ^0.     I)i^„doi)dct]rrMit  aha 11_  est it  1  l^h  and 

1 2  IlUiiilii-i«il£2iE4i;-2t  4flv.qc.iter.  _ .none  £*i:il2  to 

1  //jjsist  v  ict  imo  Jt  ^£ou^_d  i-irivi  on      i     one-tu-or.o  ba^i^ 

(J  4  Kx  ^  jt^h  2  djyoca  tur  ^ro  jj.an  j  r.  h  j  1 1  i^t  i  i^zua  a  ad 

1  i  gat ut tinned  *h^r.e    * va'i  1 4 1;  jo- 


lt 
1 


Juj.     11.  dei'ict  jont  _,.ihal  l._ provide  ^rvf^fi 

in  addition  to  the  t  merigncy  'X'niCi.r.  provided  under  this 
1  k         t _wh j> i^^>       a 4 Ji_ L^'  dVd\^dt _io_f\l  Vict^L"  J  f  dones t±c 

1  4^*45g_r''j£ _u^_t:o  tb lILH   rHn  Jtir/jceb  .ihdjLl_  include 

20  the  ^^1  v  ;ctjb  [»r  jv iav  1  jti  st'Ct  ions  _  1 2  t  j   Id  of_thi^_dCt. 

21  Sec.         12.         The  i^vir  t  aeut_  ijhrtil  I!  £2  vide 

22  d  y^juost  ic_  isnesr^Hht  as_grovided  in  lection  k\  of  th^o 

2  J  act^_. 

2U  Sec.     13.     The  department  .>h  j_  1 1  pt  jv ide  crisis 

2  3     s  jyttatStliU'i^^jXl^tl  -  iti  4  j  j   iitiliillill  orjentjd  _;>unpo_£t  to 

2o     foiliilil £_i_iii±k  o£  ict  iou^  Couuise^in  1  liliou^d  be  a 

27     Grqce.jj  of,  a  ,  search  _  _ra  t  nee  thin    l  1 11  offer  mo     of  ±h 
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3    ratifications  of .ea^iUSIMli^^^^lMJl^g'i^i^^^s- 

14  Sec.     W.  -  A itornat^vvin  £2Ii£±ii^£ilil  iiiLCilistat — 5.2 

5    secUoiuiJ^-ilLia^^   lll^^2kLl^\L^ 

7  o^eJtina  E£2l«5^12Hsli  £2MJ2*:i±^  i2£-_£Jl5i — lIiH^£x„t!lii 

8  faailv,  and .  _tLo„_vxctimj  l4L__£nI±£t±iLJ — U^„du  ti*rreut 

y    powers  gj  yig  woiiiiti^.attornoxi  13L„2££iiiLUl<l-- ££ili££± 

I  2    4il2£C^j  2SiidLd£2iLi  ind  comjii  t 1  al  ^oco^bosj  111 

I I  ii^n^Ti m 1  reaeiieiil  dud   Ld)   <|th«£_al tgj^nat^vej/ 
14  Sec.'     15.  :he„de£act»ejit__^dj^ 

_^  ses2i2r.^--i2_-iE{llii^^  cjjnsci^u^eU£w-4illUJ^U~-dUjl  klttU. 

16  c£Uii5^in4_Iocii^^ 

lb  sec.         1b.         IkS  lemrtaeftt  sMU  ££2*1** 

1 9  e4^cati^ttaL_P^^£d^^2-2£2Ui^~l^£^^^--- triining^ 

^1         educate  v    t^ajj^on  t act s^g£— fA£li!l— ^fi— — — t^^^" — — 

22  vjqWnt  peoplo. 

23  Sec.     17.     The^oi^ta^ut^.sliali  inj2vido„caieet; 

24  jfld  vocational  '-""^^11  to  1  ncludfr  'tj.sessiiiiA^v  jcatjonal 

26  through  lac^t^^)^^ 

27  u»*ftt°ri«tf-    Th3^tfi»ActMiii^ahAiA^gattiiSsd— jttfuaa— ai&fe 
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8 
9 
10 
1  1 
12 
1  J 
14 

1 5" 
10 
17 
1<3 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2J 
24 
2b 
2b 
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ceter»  il  sqkv  iJQ.i »  T h     ^^jJ«t r t  a  e n t _  a n a u  1  <1     »ock  wi  fch 

t^der.i  l     ot  ite'^  Iqch \  qovor naiou t      agencies,  i \M tt^ 

non£r jf it  Ico'rpjrat  ion _  _  _n_id  urivitt?   r  lulustry  in 

deyelJiuutj   ioi)  cju Wi>c  1  iji j  ,i±iid  ^^acuineut.  s^l v^ces  tor 

v  ■ 

victims  •  The  i^Hdli^il^i  iiilii  utilize     a,ty  e&kst  inij 

vytantvoc     pr.nr.us  that  rfo.j  Id  .  routi'     to  _oto2io£«ent 

ojpurtugi  t  iex._  The  aeidr  t  JLeat  _sh  jula  grov  ide_i^f  oraat  ion 

on  c u  i r > f  t^e i id i-ji _^ r  i^.* in  i  piouafr^*  scholarship*  and 

financial  aid. 

jOC.       1 J  .       'l_ho  ac1)jajLtiavjii  t  .;h  all  establish 

syryjci1*  t  Ji  ch  i  lu.Ct.  ..  *l. ich        11  ^ic^ ude: 

llL-5H^£ii2iliiI__i2^t^i2^^  w  a  ich  L>roy  irie  housj.  u£^ 

(21  >*  juu-i^iiin  toe     victim.;  and     thui  i  t  aailie.i 

r^idriinj  thc_trauaa  which^ oe^rs  wneu  ^children  w i t n euu 

or  oxuPii^nco  f  ami  ly  v  i oleni:^ ; 

♦ 

1J]  Uit  ly i  t ,105  >^Qci  t  ical  i y  desi  ji\cd_t  1  me^t  £he 

need s _ ; > f  c_ h  1 1 1 r e n  w K o  h a yij  tu'^r.  _  a  Hart  at  a  violent 

household  .iju'lu  Unrl  art:»,  cia£tsA   U dmatics, _4>L'or t a*  dug 

othi't  lora^  ot_  play,  therdjjyj 

(4)    Prouaoii  w  ^  j^h  ^Jj^  >y  iU^  \i  j  Jitjye  adult  r  olu 

lode^a  such     a  j  J  Ml olii^ 1  Lilii_  Sister ^t  Foster 

iji  ditdijaruti to,  yoluQt^er.s  ittL_Probation1  or.  Qthur  yoluntuet 

adVOC  jtOttj 
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3  42E£0^£ili^-^!i£^^^e^^---£--^-- — WsUaisUiU-- SiiiAii 

.*  ~  , 

<♦  dlisi 

d  Sec.     1 9  •     ite_^drtiaiiiit_iinalljr  oviiii--ii21iiiSJ^ 

1  3  setvice^to^the-^£V^i:^2£2V  ioo  J.H^£^^airt^-i^Uojls^ 

"T5  — iiaiiiiMriEiia^ 

* 

17  iflcJ^^£^ciU^i.-LklilIl£A^i--^i^^^^^ — tti.a„idvocdcx 

18  £2£_^U^2i-4^^  • 

l\  Joe.     21.  7k£_4*li!a£i»iU4t^ 

22     tor  LheLjfeSM2S.r-!lllfi  coajaiL^^aoawtiC  ±\i)k^  -1^ 

2  U     ££  ovii«0_in  _s«c  t     ruj_2±^  t  j_J  0_oJL_  £  h  i£_«ifit. 

2b  Sec.  IllS—steEsii  ta^t_yhill__iir2VI^_..li<i«L 

26  1  i2£— ibi— akiiii^  *2  kiiiiiliUli  iUiiiv  idu.il 

27  dai£eues^as_to_jccui^able_alLeij!iti^ 
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1      .         ►  -  ILli  is^iLL^UL  liibiii  ^roy ido 

i     cJ^jit  ioiul  i!L2i£<L!>*>  *Lk£ti  lii^iiAl^  Hiiii^LliVouo^ 

rj     "iLLIlliLl-ilid-ll^itl  L^IiLiiilhiliAi!  ljlkkk*±  LL2I»urt  icdt  ion 

b  \^      J  r  J  •       ^  4  •       I  Li:  i^/2ill2^iil  shall  *2Lill^ilii!l 

11  JiC-         1j*         It*:  i^ilill'iilLi  Lihlil  t!£2XIii^ 

> 


Id  ^iiiiuLancj^.^  Lj  *:L2]i±i«  i 

1'J  iu^yrvi.wL  Lti.__j;jLL>iiuni  tj^Uj^v^^^vi^kil&il  ill 

^  .  I  lit:  iU^JLLLilUili  lih-ill       «■:;>. ilili:;h 

^  J  ILL  iL^iii  J.l_  J]  i  ^   i  I__<J:!2ilii^t_liiinj.  _     _ii  J  Lti— Li^E^^lkiiiiLIL^  =_  

<>4  C2Ull^l±ria_^n_i^^ 

lr>  l.±J±±l\±\i±**.-)i^  iiu*^ 


2  4?  <3 
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}  ,      '  ■ 

y     {  Smc.     it.  T^_acHa£tiont.indil_^voiJi;_.xco2i4i.i 

4     budgeting,  <juj  ^conoaic^ 

3    ttUSt  r  aUaa_!li  t      t_£»:Sort  ina  .  E  o_U2  lc  nee . 

9  Sec.     J1.  Ihe.^ariJliiiii-titili^a^^--^2^-^ 

1 0  s«cv^s_t2_Lh_e_;iUEVi£^U>  ^ 

1 1  to j^_2taa^4St_ak^a_slis»il-ii^iiji-2^- 

1 3  mifUM  «^nces  to  kcoyk^j4^iia-M£i^£i-H^E-aaa--ia 

1 6  iiL_».aaias-2i-Sii  ™  e  _£e£H  iii£i_ii!!iU_liii.ii:»£iSH£a 

17  t2^sist_iU_etUilitiai-12E2iEa»_Sii£lieLiJ^!iS^i. 

IB  Sec.      32.      ihe  Sh^lUSSfiE  «adii_JLi:iit±biish 

1 9  se  £ll£fi2_±ad_2  E  2JE4M-l9^2ES  vent_'_l^ilk£— itii^ll^  Ui£ 

20  '3S£l^es_anXk2iEMk-^ 

21  sectious  J  J  _ti_ij_of_thi.;_ict,. 

22  Sec.        it.       Ike__diai:1i:ineat  iih.il  L..'lHf2  iiikx— Eli 

2  J  yotipeyatntn    «ith__tU-  Jojiict  Beat  ..Isii  Kii5ty.!»Ui»ILi  1 

21  MnietOlttea  th  £2<lilll_L— ke^LrSC^yjlsilEJt  *Ul&4  E  12ild  I 

2'j  £U££iC!LLii«__C«llUnj--EO-_iy!«'-^A'i__^2 

« 

26  saatss^a^iaiiili-ii^^aiiiiEk^ai-^^iii-iiiiisiiiiL^ 


•  1  >• 
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3 
H 

s 

h 
7 

ri 
<J 

1 J 
1 1 

U 
1  i 

14 
1  J 
111 

17 
Id 
VJ 

^  3 
<M 

Jo 

11 


x  ti  for  i       V   jL-i^^ii_diii-kliiiJii»i.l^-iiLiililllii  ojn  hect  e^i 

"  «  *  "  * 

t 

sm  jh  iii^Li  il^-ilii^iiLJ^'-i  ^l         i^Xi-i  ?P.  -'.  1         -»»!•  k*i^  -ih^JLii. 

4 

iv  i  , .      .f.t     !■'  » ■  1 1  1 1  ■ .  ti  t    ..vui   iivtl  );■  cm  a  unit/ 

— —  —  —————— ~.———  —————    —  — —  — 

ii  i-1  f J  i  i  1  -     L  L  i  J  ,2  A  111  i  i!  2  Li  2  • 

.j,  J.  </.  iU*J_  _^MlLl^^li!  i  *1  i  L  i.  4._;Vijl^£)  .1 

^jSiwuii  i_t_v  _a  i-JtL'-lllLl-l-i !  _ li L k  LtLLl  21  

i;.liy.<ili;21i  j_i^L2MiL_iiIi-l2i  JI-:-2i-^l!-2i  Ji 

.     ji.  -di^L^Lli-li.!  — ' j.  ^  i  —  iLy2i-iii.iLll  iitii 

cjuuui!  iiI_lL2il,.:-iiilJ-liLLV  k  ^2-i.L21L  J^L2_2il4  2iii£L  HiLLiii^ 

ilii-iiLi^i  ^'±-k<j.  11  -iLLi'J-j ._!_2~.        !  IU2-  -21211.  i  i.r v  i* n  t  r on  q 


\ 


1  i. 


i*2JiLI  li'^UL  .  ikiii-LLil^i'itl-i  il^iil 


- 

klii^i  lilliii-Z-^  2  Jii  JLii.li.ii         ir!  ' j  Li  i  i  >  .ill^jLliJi  :- 

-  11  - 
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2     jiul  servicy     L»L£U^£a— ijjgiliiliU   fi2i_Ud±iSi_ i2 

1 3  St^jiJi^^^^iU.A 

15  EducaU2UA„thu„;i^ 

16  ^i^»Sint--ol_^ciiihA  t  hii  ^^j-iLi^iiL_J-  Ji-l-H^ii^ 

17  IjL*tituti2k£A-^  ' 

iJO    ihill— i^velii^  i  mijthoajl   tor  ^AiUUki  

;3     shall  b«  qb^V±d_Ui_±il^o^ 
l>  '  ut^i.i^ctt„Vijlaii^ 
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i  jk'c.    44*    iAi.kLJilli'Jii-MiiiiiL  .Lkiii.i^L  liLlLk  h*± 

t 

I  sepdr  ite  and  aa  j  i;-.  isterea  ind^^^u Itilit  l^__of  w.  y    count  y 

J  rfelfdre  assistance  ^ru^ram.  , 

4  Sec.    .    4  L» .       A  Prate  J  t  ion__Kb  11  ll^Bl^ii^  

5  vfUd lit  y  I'oti t l ui  Coiinaitte.   iiilLn^I  creatiM^  The 

b  co»ai 1 1 ee  _ jha 1 1  _c  _ U^jQ t  _ _f  _n acfn^ers.^ _'_I,h  r  ee  s_:IL_^£_. 

7  of  the  coduiitt.ee  ;hall  ae  mE2-.Q>-,£J  _____ll___>t^A___   of 

B  Public  isLkt£L£i   t*Srce  gcmLcLu  .snail  1m  api-ointeq  b_.  the 

*  Nebra^Ka  .  Tttcttus  oi  _'«'omt»Uj  J  thruu  mentors  j,  1 1  bo 

1  A  4PPQin  tej  l%  the     Sehra.jKa  l£  sR  r)[c>>  on  uo  jjvjs  t  ic 

1  1  £l2Ai!IiliHs  T h e  _ rao.il be r s » s h a  1 1  st« r  £  or  tf  rar.  of  tour 

1  x:  yelfi  L_:j  i .^i*  _         _ 'I  ^  _  iha  1  l_(nj  aripoihto  1  on  £  he 

1  3  Sc* KdSi^  .is  tno  initial  aemoui:., 

14  Sec.     4u.     The  _  _W  Jinaittof  uiiiil  ftioot  least 

1  ^  quarterly  and  sh-iLl  >'Y1^U  _^g_the  pro  \  l  aai.-  on  a  :.or  vices 

1b  rMplelented  ..pursuant  to  tni:>     act  .  \dait  i on  u   _  flee  tin  <js 

1  7  I4y_be_he4.il  &i>  -jV  j  deeaert  ne c^Siia   Sjjecia  1  m1  ^e_Qt  inqs 

1  ts  ^hal^be  called  by  the  iiejja  1  £3e u t  upon  .receipt  of  a 

1 9  written  ce:iunjt  :uriiiea  by  live  oc     m  i r o  jteaboi  _.  of,  the 

^0  cowg^t  tee. 

_  1  _ec.     4/.     ike_de^ar  jt  aent  ^ha  l^_a_dj^n  iat  er  o^nii 

ii  gj4lA_i_^_.?m^ting.?_  of  _th«j  _co wait  tee,  and  shall  provi  le^a  il 

i 3  necessary  report s.dnd  doc'ini.ntatioti. 

_4  Sec.     48.     IkS2_J_*__.bers  of  the  cob art tee  shall 

I d     receive  no^coapen^^t^QU  for  tfrojr^iiervicgs  bjit^sha^  fre 

\  — —- 

2 tt  rei-buri>«d  foy  their  actual  _na_ne^es.j.ji:y_e^i>oni>e^_on  t he 
2 7     aU15L._.Ji__ilS  ^»ub  je£t  to  the  soae  coudltroua  \z 
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1  t(ii.ilf-.ii)S_ii.5Lt:-ii2bii!I^Ji?.!. 

i  Joe.       1  i-      TJi£__  £21&ktl~>l-  -tliaU  isiUl-iL  

3    i£U4£UeSt  iU  &b£  iiaBlilli*  s!£2»»li!liiaail  iM 

5    carry  out  t^.d^A 

1  th^_JCt_ds_neP;l^_2nd_±nl^ 

10  Sec.       j1.  I!io__iio2irtacnt__ndi-_iccaiit._iiits4. 

1  2  t£2ESJEU-i£2»-H!ikil^£_iii^aiS_S2'i  k£es_to^^£i_ou  t__th« 
1 J    MUC^Sia^of  _tn  ii_dCLi._  JI^_as2a£li^yiiil_-^ldI_^iil.--isl^i^«-, 

1 6  ihjil'e I  ro»_dCC2r lin i_t 2_t ho_t^BS_;i na.cynOi ti^ii.tl.e £ eo U 

17  Sec.       32.       Ihs__J«iiiLL»«iii  -ihikl  ;Ji2iiL  *£'± 

1 8  ktgljLl^a-2^k-£I^LAM--£^lj^ii'?u-;     «""*f  fi&12E.a~jlU 

1  2lli«X__lcAi_-i5_-541_-tltl--fi^S^S^iE2--^£--aii2k2i:kiii.S  12 

20    yutd±l'i^_±ud__aaintdin  ilii:— £t°l£±^i  i0£h — E^iilS — IH'I 

2  1     tuijujat  ions  shdli_iJiclu^u_but_n2l_L^J:l"iiua_t  J_rulos_iina 

2  2    t«iJa4U2aS_.£SliiiiM--i2_-lSSii~Jilli£i«ii  1 L  iiiiiilU  2 1 

2 J    p*tsnn[ml,  ami  *da kflisl.rl* ± 2iL-2i-ikil-2£2a£Afli. 

> 

24  Sec.     j  J.  lQ£^£2Mt»£l»i_^llili--Ji£i2£at!iS--^ 

2 

26  ^t^iiill_aot_0h4£io_a2ii;-_tJllI!  t^u„_actudl    coal-  liUJ 

27  dtfpa'c«j»«nt_jttdll3jil£|^ 

-14- 
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/ 

3    or_ti^_du£d^tmen^ — »S-^S:i*£X_-i2 
*  4*i£ill*L^ii£_2iji«ct 
5  and^o£Vic*^^dbl 

b     residents  o  t„N^Ldjikd_  J.ojJd  uiiH-_ot_inibiliti„to  £d£ 

7  sch^djjleii_teer;. 

8  .  Jec.  9  'ill.     An,dflnudi,£^i)0£t^shAl^  be  ^£^£dred„b^ 

9  the  oeridrtaHnt  .du^ubmit  tud  to  t;k«_-V±21£Lil:2£__ *M — 


12 


>^    Sec.        ^.        When  an^.^liisiciaiu  i^ii^ai 

1 3  institution,  uur*o,  ujc;al  wonor^     or  dn  j£  L£2i&*ai2i**i 

1 5  l2_L»iiavg_t lidt,i_£t£g'jn,haj _been  sub  iPcted_tg_dbuse^b]L-l 

1  b  sHou3u^^i_^o£iJn_iiviiii_iia__ii  -22^^- ££ — 2L2S£*«£_* 

1 7  £«j^n^bo^^ijbi^cJ^d_t  j_c JUOit  i^^Ar_^£cuas tdjic^ 

1 B  which  ryd.soaai>ly     result__iD_ .1  busux„sach — £££S  on„shall 

T*  t^rt.th^incidon^ 

20  £  I  ^  ^  v  _  A  j  w  o  u  l  o  y  c  v- ■  u  n  t  d  1  o  fi  c  i .  IitiJ.£«£2£l  — liii: 

J 

2 1  oral!/  by  toi^Uon  j_wi t k_the_cdiier__iiiiiij — his — or„her 

22  a^i^dija'ddaress.  dud  ^hdll     be     Colloid  tX„i„*£ili*k 

2 J  r^ort,  ana  to  the  ^xtv»u»     d  Vd  Udb|e__sh*Al_contiUn — UlS 

2<*  jj^gs  of  the  *.bus*d  ^ersoi^Abe  !iatut o,_djja  eiteat__o£ 

2J>  tha^feji^A.  *nt  evt^nc^  Qt^pc^vigu^-aLiitao  uiciuJiag — its 

^26  JiatU£e_iIiyu^l^iA_lM-ak*^ 

27  teiiiili_i!L_*§ii&UslL^ 
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1  See.       rn».       J^oii  Ihc  £^£01^1  o£  \  ro^gj^t 

3  Coa^£iiliiJ-4il^ 

rj  »i^„4„Jot£r2inat  iou„^u  t  het  h^r  oi  not  au 

6  invest  iiaU^U.-^ — iii 

12  Sec.    .  j  /-     .iJl_ Thij^do^a t tnea t  ahdU  ujvo^iail* 

13  £4ch.ildH£_ot„iiloiea  ±La:>H__L^LLi^--l£ — Li — Ll„i„i4« 

1 H  4ssjst*nce  Cr>n._th«j  l^nnfc rc^aLMit^ency  or — iiK*__*uch 

1(i     l«iUl„3l£!.li?n„-!4o  Id*  be  4UiJIiii2£J^iS  Uiiii^L  liLM 

21  Sue.             Tho_|j£iVilcjtMj  c^j^icalion^^hettfuoa 

2  J  t£iyAi«a!I_S&£VJi£^l!U-4i^ 

27     9t_^_ijjtfct^a,.|bu>ii;  in  a  Willis  LL2te<£ti2ii„££oi 
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,f  v-*r  ^  LB62J 

1     ^2i__-_i_  AliJl_,_,  ii-J,_2i_X  12  o*i  intaineg  in  ^_ch 

_     __i^LiSJL_ij  ^^gh_f  i^eQ_sh,jll_tjg  c  >nf  _<j__t  yjj.  *nJ  ______ 

J     t  ___n£  ___c_r  _______>_  _____  __  k___k___  _2  J  county 

4  iLi2Iii^Ii.-ic2ii^liliI12Ii_i£!2^ii-i£  ____£__!;  coucr  g£  thu 

5  __Mli_fjE  ^tar.fcf  aicovtJr.ot  ii>n_>lic  woltdrfc    in  L_.__  2£ 

(j     _t__£__t___y___2  bo  a     J.  __  _h__  __1I  i2£  __£_2___ 

7    ii2Uii^c  t^_^i£ect^_w     h_^th«;  _£2i__i_2_  of  _______  l__Ili 

B    __i___2______l_£__  L;_2Jk__-___i;  iu:  iroidtion    U   ^ uch 

H     l  __o_;_________tt___v__;__^^  _itiL___ 

1 0  __l_t___2_i  rapjrct  _o  such  _L2____2__j  -li-  £__2£__ 

1 1  nhill  _e  _____.i_.___.  ill  ____L__H_-  _£Lh  £__________._ 

1  J  !JoO.        f)  J.       _u_  __i£___i  __£_-_A____ii'i  lli  _ii 

1 4     1  n  vus  1 1  id  t  j  qd  o  _  _jh  ^»^aj^iui_  ^L_d^i^li2Li^£ii£Siiliil  L2  ill- 

1  3    _£2___12___2£__--_-____2£  ______I____UIi  ill  i  i__l:-_2i 

lo     iiL2i^liliil_L^li^iiIll-iili^I^2i_^kiii_^_4IMl^  _£2_  _il_ 

*    1 1    kk±j>klkt$L^k*  ki  ^  cr^aiualj  t  h_t  „____,  t  2___£M1__ — b_ 

1H     _ii__££_^____  np^eui  tfK^yyt  __£  i____i_l__-_  _____ 

_ 1     _n£_£e22£____Al___U_^  of  fthig  __t*  ,  .PI 

kk2lAU<iii-£2A_;<_*-_^ 

I J  |>rQYLa^a  bY  taction  20  Jt.thj.j_jc  __             *>*  mULijt  „i 

2**  _1.3S-i-Bi-U£-,LlliI2Ls 

J<jc.     (>_.   4  Ani_i_._2___---  4i__£_c____2_£,_  2£  4 

,  _b  cjinc^iiit_^___2__r_w_  __sii>2_i____2_ 

-7    AUi-Alii^iV it__iji  ___.22£__.  ill_X£ it  d„i-I£2£i£_ 
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J  ULerLi„ot„Ue  dU;U<ii»Ii  lii-  LLi>*  itL^lL^iaOx 

5  th^eact^.th^i^ 

10  ^iJ:^u*klilk^^-i2L^lli^^ii^_^Elii^  iLx  JL  til*:— S2H£i  2£ 

1 3  Hot  less  than  £iv»?  days  at  tor  _ser  vjcu^nijoh  tHI^vn  ll^ti 

1 4  ihr.ajACiuoraei^h  jyld_  not  _  uL^^ix  bM_Ii2„tSai»2LA£2 

I*  £e^£<|±nUi-0£i«£-^Iiiii:^ 

1 6  idvexs^ar  t^__u  ui 

1 7  au^cif  ic  i dCts  ah Jtij_LY_Attidiyit^of ,the__dpplic^nt_t hdt 
1B  itt^£i£4iiie^hiri^lossx_or_aa«^ 

19  lAiif£«£Ait^fi£-tl£iLi,oii-n2UgSg—  U-gagh  grdnr  _js„is£Ued 

20  gjtttqut  uotjctf  to  the  iUve£iie  ihirtj^  the  coutt  sk^ii 

2 1  SAJl^ilfgfllll^aticy,^ 

22  a4ieL*g^££lj._lkliJli:-2£-^^ 

2*4  qrtjgy  3hou;q  uot  rni^n  jn_  effect. 

25  Sec^sjb^    !Ii^U_lk§„l^UiliGu  Jt  Kil„tca£<2£4£I 

26  £aai^Aiftilil^tfj:i^£  undocthm  ^ct^tho.clei  K_ot_thc__sgijrt 

27  £hlU-2£2!iii!-!k*t-!£12l^^ 

-  1  4- 
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2  Sec.     u u .     All   law  enf  otcemuMit     agencies  Jthe 

*  .lii*.**  lut- -±LLk£±L£-dilk±2i.u±m//()£  t h  i id  £lLh  ah 

^    utilisation  un d_t  r lI»liLi,^£3jrti3  iiiuiiii^i  L*2  AiilSIJi  t  he 

^  rs_ui_t  S  ^  «iiL2Li^i£-2t^i22ltliili2-iki4i^i._2L2itiIiili£^  to 

*>     i£lA.Jll!^_sa£}i_i>r  2k*£JiLLi.-i  iL^-^^ViSijn^^.iiii^iCt^  <\  hd 

'     tru  aeivjce;;  _a_n  j  7 -jV'lililiii.*?  to  _j Dano  1     f  aa i  ly^ 

^  4 _ o o u c ti j 4 u  uuj^L^rtj. 

4  ^            ioCtijr.     faj.       7hit     ^ctioti      *'i-22Vi,  Ruissuo 

1 »)  <<-Vi*.ii?»i  jtatutoi  jl  .> u i; L'i 1 1«  ajcnacd  to  road  as 

1  1  folio-:.: 

12  2*-^2l>.    '  (1)     A     aaiiiciJil    court     aiy  suspend 

1J  .sentence,   pidi:t'   i    letei.dint    j;i     rr  i:»  tt  tor.    /i inl  .leteraiue 

1*  the  con.it t i  jn:;   ln.i     i«etiOii     or     ^ rotation,     -Inch  period 

1rj  ..lid  11  .iot  exceel,   in  tLe  v-.ii.t.*  j:  .iay  defendant  convicted 

1b  >t   an  j::en.ie  le.i.>'  tt.tn   i  iot  >ny#  t^)  y^u^« 

* 7  ^pr^-  (2)    K*cept.   .ks,  ^cov^ded       _^u|>^ectj. on_jS)__j t  t^ii 

ly  ^t^  t  h»j  ?He  condition.-;  of  pr  ujctt.i  or. #  is  referred    to  in 

Vl  sabsect ion    (1)    of  th^  section,    ^inall     be     such     is  th** 

2  0  ciurt  r.hall  in  it.i  discretion  pre:>ciine.  Such 
2  1  pt  ol-ar.  ion  _ir  y  con  1  i  t  i  uici  a.iy  include,  timonq  other 
22  condition.*,  any  ol  .jcv^ral'  oL  the  tolloMirrj;  That  the 
2J  probationer  ihill:  (a)  inuulje  in  no  unlawful, 
24  disorleily,  i  n  -j  ui  iouii ,  ol  vicious  habit*;  (r)  avoid 
2b  'pi j ccs  or  persons  ofc  ui.'trcput  ablu  or  hainful  character:. 
20  (c)    r»?pott    to  the  probation  officer  a.;     directed  the 


a.;  d  i  rected 
mm  ft     the  i 


ll    coutt  or  probf'tioL    officer;     <dj     p«r »i t     the  probation 
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1  otricoi   to  vl. it  hii..  n;  a  i  ea...)na*>i  j  'mlihu   at  I, is  ^lace 

2  of  anode  ir  elsewhere;  (e)  annuel  any  i  ea^ouuble 
J  inquiries  0:1  the  ^aLt  >r  t.  .aobtt  ion  o: :  icei  concerning 
U  his  cjnaucr   or  condition;    (t)   ^'oln  taithtuliy  at  r.uitduk- 

5  em^loyisent ;    u)    r^m.u;.    n  resme  nthm  a  specified  placV 

6  #or  locality;      (h)     abstain     fron     the     use     of  alcoholic 

7  bevera  jes  it  t;.e  of     t (j %•    sane    contributed     to  his 

8  otten  .e;    (i)    p.ty  1  ;i  one  or  several  suus  a  tine  iaposed  at 

9  the     tiae     or     btiuj     placed     on     pr  ona  t  ion ;       (j)  make 

10  reparition  or  restitution  to  the     aggrieved     parties  for 

11  actual  Jana  jo  or  posses  ciusti  uy  his    offense;     and  (k) 
1^  support  his  «ife  or  children,  v 
U  .  (i)    i lit--  couLt  ji   1    magistrate    thereof     ouy  (a) 

nadir y     the    conditions    ana     the     period     .if  probation 

15  referred  to  i;i    *u;  sect lon.i   (If*  a  11 1   {/)   of     this  section, 

16  (b)     in     case     if     the    violation    or    such  probationary 

17  conditions,  uuou  rot  1  on  and  showing  b/  affidavit  ot  the 
1H  prOsecutm  j  attorney,  'inr.uu  1  Warrant  for  the  arrest  oc 
1<J  the     proba  t  i  jiu  r  ,     (c)      it       any      t  iwe      discharge  the 

20  pi  001  tion^r ,  anl   (d)    in  case  or     the     violation     ot  such 

21  probationary  condition.;,     inpjne    atuy     penalty     #hich  it 
il  '  nijht     have     lapo.iuu     n*\ore     placing     the     ueleudalit  on 
2J  probation;   ii£2y.±iii;iit_l '  committea,   he  te  cosaittcd  to  an 
2«4     institution  author  i?eu  by  law  to  roceive  coaau  tmcnts.  m 
Zrj  (U)       It       a       probationer       without      n  emission 

26  disappears,   or     departs     from     the     jurisdiction     of  the 

27  court/  the  tine  durin-j   which   Vhe     ^o,.:j     mn  whereabouts 

*  -2d- 
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1  hidicu  ol  icnuiiu  away  from  the   jur l^dictiou  ot  the  court 

2  in.iy  l.o  a^uea  to  the  onqiiMl  ,/oriod  of  probation  ^roviiea 
j  for  by  subject  V>n   (1)   of  thin  section, 

4  n    2jl_la_^^^_c,A.s^s_^n_wh^cb_t he  of tender  is  guilty, 

5  ol-l^rlMlt  <jr  t  4ttory  .^uU  t)^.  vi.ct  jiu__ifi  the    ot  tender 

6  spouse  i  UL  l:£2!2:iii°.!l  2h»iil  k*&  aauddtorv 

7  C'2!iU^llIii^I^-iiL-----i-i-^---~I01>';  ^  to  ^  (jf  rhis_dct.« 

d  Sec.     0^.     TUrtt  ..uctini  *-j-.>.2oz,   Hoisjue  itoviaed 

<#  Statutes     of     Nebraska,     VJ'4i#     ;e     d:.»endeu     to     read  an 

10  follows; 

11  2>-z*ua,      (U    When   t  -joint  sentences  an  offender 

12  to  ^lo^ation,  it  ihjii  attaci:  .men  reasonaLlo  cduditions 
1j  as  it  aeo.i3  tu'Lvi  s.uy  or  u^'iy  to  m.iure  that  th.» 
14  <:»,:  fender  will  loo  J?  a  l.iw-uMiinj  lilo« 


JO  (2)    The  o>urt,  an  J  onaituu     of     its  leutence, 


0  may  re  juire  ti.e  jffe;.uer; 
17  (i)    T)  retrain  ftow  unlawful  conduct; 

1  u  [I)   To  be  uontiuoa    periodically     in     the  county 

1S  joil  or  to  Loturn  to  cu^t  >ay  alter  specified     homs,  ^but 

20  not  to  exceed  ninety  uayo; 

21  (c)    i.i  nuet  his  family  rt spon^ihil lt^e.*; 

22  (,1)  n  icvofu  himself  to  a  specific  eorjloyrtient  or 
2J  occupation; 

24  (o)    i'o  unJenjo  tuesiical  ot     psychiatric  treatment 

25  ana  to  enter  iud  renmin  in  a  ^peciliud  institution >  for 
2b  that  outpose; 

-21- 
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1  (i)    ij  pursue    d    prescribed    secular    Jourse  ot 

2  stuay  or  vocational  traininj;  ' 

3  (q)   To  attend  or  reside  in  a  facility  established 
for  the?  instruction,  recreation  or  ijesixlence    oi  persons 

5  ou  probation;                                                            %  * 

b  (h)     To     retrain     f  roa    t  requent  ing     unlawful  or 

7  disreputaulu    places    oi     consorting     with  >  disreputable 

b  persons; 

9  (i)    To  have  iq  his  possession  no  dream  ot  other 

10  dangerous  weapon  unless  granted  written  permission ; 

11  ■  (])   To  make  restitution    of    the     fruits    of  his 

12  erne  or  to  aa&e  .such  reparation  as  the  court  determines 

4 

1J    to  be  appropLidte  foi  the  loss  ot  damage  caused  thereby; 

14  .  (  k  )    lo  re  n  a  iff    within    th^e     jurisdiction    oi  the 

15  couLt  and  to  notify  the  court  or  the  probation  ofticer  of 

16  any  change  in  his  address  or  his  etapioywont; 

17  (i)  To  report  as  directed  to  the  court  or  a 
1tf    probation  qrticer  ana  to  pemit  the  officer  to  visit  his 

19  .  hone; 

20  (m)   'io  pay  a  fine  in  one    or    note    payments,  as 

21  oruerei;      /  . 

22  (nl  To  pay  for  blood,  urine,  or  broati*  alcohol 
2  3     tests,     psychological    evaluations,     dna  rehabilitative 

^24  services  required  in  the  identification,  evaluation,  and 
2b  treatment  of  otfenders  if  such  offender  has  the  financial 
l\*     ability  to*  jay  Cjl  such  services;  or 
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1  (j)   To  satisfy  any     other    conditions    l oa sonably 

I  related  to  t-hc  rehabilitation  of  tue  offender. 

i  (3)    in  all  CfU*o,2  in  Lllff,  ,^ff*:*l<**r_   luiit  / 

t*  of  _^s.jd^^t  ^jt  ^Latter^  Jird  t  he  ^vicUj  t  he  of  tender  ^s 

S  spouse  a  con l^t^ou  2i_ii£2i!iii2Il  -'h^li   mandator y 

8  ^juu:*e  *,  jn^  _as^provided  in  sect  ^on.a  _2  j  to  _  3  J  of  this  act. 

/  jec.     f>7.     Itis_act  ;liail  hoc  one     operative  on 

9  Jec.  oU.  That  original  sections  and 
10  l  reissue  Revised  statutes  of  Nebraska,  are 
1  1  repealed, 

}t  **  Jec.     6S.     liince  an  <jj»er«jeucy     exists,     tins,  act* 

1J  shall  be  in  full  ^rce  aud  take  effect,     from     and  after 

14  its  pass.aje  a  hi  approval,  accjruinj  t  >  law. 
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Section  Synopsis 

lutii  the  Intent  ef  elm  bill  Is  eo  provide 
ebused'faally  and  household  mbin  with 
servicee  Including  shaltcr,  counseling,  social 
earvicse,  and  Halted  asdics!  cart  and  legs! 
utlitanet. 

« 

Definition  Section.    Dsfinae  abuse  co  ccualng 
or  ettcsjDtlag  eo  ccuee  serious  bodily  Injury. 
Also  defines  fully,  ^household  aoabers,  and 
lav  enforcement  egoacy. 

frovldee  ehar  cha  Depertaaat  of  Public  Welfare 
(OFV)  shall  provide  services  to  victims, 
fesdaiss,  and  abusers  which  shall  Include 
emergency  cervices,  eupport  end  educational 
progress  for  victims ,  famlllee  ond-ebuoore, 
end  prevantlon  programs. 

Provides  that  emergency  servlcee  shall  be  pro- 
vldsd  for  us  to  72  hours,  and  ehell  Induce 
access 'and  Intake  to  services.  24  hour  trans- 
portation, aadlcal  cere,  legel  aoolotenco.  crlele 
counseling,  financial  eeeletance »  and  tenporery 
housing  * 
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WHO,  drd  17  Feb'78,  To:  Barnett,  Fa:  Stiff,  Re:  LB  623 
Page  2 


Section 
f  Huabor 


Section  Synopsis 


S 

9 

10 

•  * 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

U 

17  1 

II 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Provides  for  lam* disc a  diagnostic  ineiiMnc  * 
of  household  embers'  needs. 

Provides  for  long-term  services  up  to  30  days 
which  include  counseling  on  evelleble  aiteme- 
tivee.  relocation,  financial  csslstancc.  employ* 
sent,  legel  esslstance.  advocacy  end  edditionelly 
provieae  services  for  children,  i.e.  dey  cere, 
counseling,  # due at ion. 

Provides  services,  for  children  such  es  housing, 
food,  counseling,  educetion.  end  child  cere. 

Provides  for  resource  inforaetion. 

Provides  for  use  of  client  feedbeck  end 
statistical  dete  in  program  eveluetlon. 

Provides  for  progreao  end  services  for  ebusers. 

Provides  for  educational  progreao  in  grade •  K— 
college. 

Provides  for  essletence  in  developing 
community  support  cystoma. 

Provide*  for  family  progreao  deellng  with 
•  prevention  of  ebuee. 

Provides  for  eooperetion  with  existing  services 
to  prevent  duplication. 

Provides  for  e  penalty  fortreech  ot  confldentlellty. 
•  •> 
Provides  that  ell  programs  under  this  Act  be 
independent  of  any  veifara  programs. 

Provides  that  the  DPV  aay  contrect  for  necessery 
servlcee . 

• 

Provides  that  the  DPV  can  eccept  gifts  or  bequests 
of  real  end  personal  property. 

Cranes  the  DPV  power  to  promulgate  rules  end 
reguletlons . 

Provides  that  feme  aay  be  cherged  on  e  sliding 
scele. . 
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Ssction 

Nunber  Section  Synopsis 

24-26  Providaa  that  victim*  may  apply  for  camporary 

restraining  ordart  without  tha  pendJcv  of  a 
dlvorca.    Ex  parta  restrslMng  ortis-s  may  ba 
grant ad  for  up  Co  flva  daya  without  a  heering. 

27  <t  Provides  that  lav  enforcement  egsnclss  shall 

have  offlcara  apaclally  tralnsd  In  domaaclc 
violence. 

29^29  Amende  cartaln  criminal  procadura  atatutat  by 

raa.uJ.ring  counseling  aa  a  tars  of  probation 
for  abuaart  convlctad  In  Municipals  County , 
Dla trice,  or  Juvanlla  CourcV 

30  Sata  oparatlva  date  on  July  . I,  1978. 

31  Emergency  Clauaa.  <\ 

Tha  baalc  phlloephy  and  lntant  of  LB  623 »  aa  amended, 
la  that  tho  Oepartnent  of  Public  Welfare  ahould  bacoma  in- 
volved la  domestic  violanca  by  providing  aaargancy  and  longer 
tan  aarvieaa  for  abusers,  victims,  and  thalr  families. 

Deleted  froai  tho  original  bill  ara  clauses  ralatlng 
to  reporting,  a  Cantral  Rag  it  try,  a  Quality  Control  CoanUttoo, 
anal  privileged  coenwlcatlona.    Eetalnad  In  LI  623  la  tha 
specific  diractloo  to  tha  Departnent  to  col lac t  statistical 
data  on  tha  lnataacee  of  and  problems  aaaoclatad  vlth  apouaa 


Thia  bill,  aa  It  now  stands,  providaa  apaclflcally  for 
aarvioaa  which  would  include  tha  following-:    counaallng  for 
abuaars ,  vietlaa,  and  feaiiies;  aducatlonai  prograaa;  pre- 
vention program*;  aaargancy  aarvieaa  Including  resource  infor- 
nation,  intake,  transportation,  aedlcal  care,  legal  eaalstance 
financial  aaeletance,  and  houalng. 

The  bill  aeems  to  provide  a  means  of  solving  many  of 
the  probleaa  confronting  victims  of  abuse.    It  deals  with 
aaargancy  and  long  range  help  aa  well  aa  a  meana  of  receiving 
relief  from  tha  courts  and  law  enforcaaent  agsmcles. 
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Senator  Ckanrton.  We  will  now  go  to  our  first  panel  consisting  of 
whnesses  from  tlie  administration  of  ffE^— the  Honorable  BTan- 
dina  Cardenas,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  for  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  and  the  Honorable  Gerald  Klerman, 
Administrator  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  BLANDINA  CARDENAS,  COMMISSIONER,  AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR  CHILDREN,  TOUTH  AND  FAMILIES;  AND 
HON.  GERALD  R.  XLERMAN,  M.D.,  ADMINISTRATOR,  ALCOHOL, 
DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPART-; 
MENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Dr.  Cardenas.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Blandina  Cardenas.  I  am  Commis- 
sioner for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families^  in  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  Services  in  HEW. 

Dr.  Gerald  Klerman,  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  and  I,,  are  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  today.  ^ 

We  have  submitted  our  testimony  for  the  record,  and  I  would  like 
to  highlight  my  testimony  now. 

Dr.  Kjerman  and  T  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  witli  you  the  great  concern  we  share  over  the  proKjem  of 
domestic  violence.  We  would  like  to  use  this  appearance  this  Ihorn- 
ing  to  inform  yau  about  ouy  current  activities  tfffiTTFJtiii  firfrn  yon 
and  other  witnesses  more  about  the  special  concerns  people 
affected  hy  this  problem. 

We  would  lilce  you  to  Jcnow  that  in  recent  months,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Califano,  representatives  from  various 
ngencips  through  the  Department  have  begun  meeting  to  discuss  the 
cxtftflf  of  our  knowledge  in  this  urea,  what  we  see  as  the  proper  Fed- 
eral role  and  where  we  are  headed.  We  recognize  that  violence  be- 
tween spcuses  may  and  ften  does  occur  separately  from  other  forms 
of  violence. 

As  you  know,  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  all  of  us  at  HEW 
have/  a  strong  commitment  to  strengthening  families.  Tt  is  in  the 
context  of  the  family  that  we  look  at  the  problem  of  domestic 
violence. 

This  morning  Representative  Mikulski  talked  about  some  of  the 
broader  ideological  considerations  in  analyzing  domestic  violence. 
(V^Ve  are  appalled  by  the  extent  of  violence  between  spouses.  We 
are  trying  to  prevent,  however,  all  forms  of  domestic  violence.  We 
think  the  root  of  at  least  a  significant  portion  of  the  problems  lie 
within  the  total  family  as  a  unit.  1 

This  committee  has  provided  leadership  in  the  area  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Because  of  your  work  in  this  area,  for  the  past  3  years, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act,  we  have  been  conducting  a  number  of  demonstration  projects 
of  the  delivery  of  services  to  abused  or  neglected  children  and  their 
families.  The  numerous  projects  described  in  my  testimony  reflects 
some  of  the  relationships  between  services  related  to  child  abuse  and 
neglect  and  other  forms  of  domestic  violence. 
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As  those  initial  small-scale  demonstration  efforts  are  showing  thnt 
successful  prevention,  identification,  ami  treatment  of  child  ahnse 
and  neglect  require  that  services  ho  available  to  all  niomhors  of  tho 
fabiily  unit  in  need  of  help  ami  protection.  Hosides  emergency  shol- 
tors  for  abused  spouses  which,  like  tho  provision  of  emergency  pro- 
tection for  children,  must  ho  a  first  priority,  all  tho  child  utilise*  dom- 
onstration  projects  roport  that  ouo  of  thoir  most  successful  interven- 
tions  in  eases  of  spouso  abuse  and  child  maltreatment  is  in  tho  nroa 
of  improved  family  rolations.  Some  examples  of  tho  sorvioos  pro- 
vided in  thoso  situations  nro:  Individual  and  adult  counseling, 
couple  family  counseling,  group  coijnseling^hei'apy,  marital  ooun- 
soling,  parent  aid 'lay  therapy,  parents  anonymous  participation, 
education  services,  homomakor  services,  transportation  support, 
(diort-term  foster  rare,  medical  services,  day  care,  babysitting,  and 
a  whole  range  of  legfil  and  "advocacy services  for  employment, 
housing,  and  other  concrete  needs. 

State  social  services  programs,  under  titles  IV-H  and  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  provide  funds  that  may  ho  used  for  service  to 
comhat  the  problems  of  domestic  violence.  Title  1V-1*  provides  pro- 
tective and  supportive  services  for  chihlreiiAuul  their  families  with 
no  income  test.  Title  XX  permits  States^  provide  sen  ;'os  for 
abused,  neglected,  or  exploited  children  or  adults  with  no  income 
test.  However,  title  XX  currently  limits  shelter  care  to  emergency 
care  of  children  in  danger  of  abuse  or  neglect. 

We.  recognize  the  need  for  funding  authority  for  shelter  care  for 
battered  adults  as  well  as  children.  We  therefore  will  be  proposing 
to  the  Congress  language  to' amend  title  XX  to  allow  States  to  use 
the  funds  for  emergency  shelter  for  a  liinih^djiiue  period  as  a  pro- 
tective service  to  an  adult  in  danger  o^ltfiysioal  or  mental  injury, 
neglect,  maltreatment,  or  exploitation. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  and  your  staff  have  clearly  spent  a  great  deal 
o?  time  mil  attention  in  seeking  a  way  to  maximize  current  efforts 
by  continuity  organizations  and  the  capabilities  ami  responsibilities 
of  Staie  agencies.  So  have  the  othc*  members  who  have  developed 
legislation  in  this  areji.  •  ('1 

We.  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  applaud  the  devotion  and  hours 
of  volunteer  work  end  contributions  of  the  inaiiylprofcssional^and 
gra<*rools  groups  that  are  out  there,  on  the  firing  line,  providing 
shelter  to  women  and  men  who  have  been  battered. 

^tV^too.  wish  to  build  on  these  current  efforts,  to  build  on  the 
capabilities  of  State  agencies,  to  increase  our  knowledge,  so  that 
more  effective  steps  can  bo  taken  to  prevent  and  treat  domestic  vio- 
lence, ami  to  improve  State  laws  ami  procedures  for  tyuibatting 
domestic  violence.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  we  seek  to  avoid  further  fragmentation  of  prob- 
lems among  mourners  of  the  family  and  of  a  further  fragmented 
Federal  approach.  We  are  now  taking  a  Depnrtiuent-wido  in-depth 
look  at  our  current  activities.  These  hearings  seem  to  us  to  be  an 
important  step  toward  developing  a  coordinated  approach. 

We  are  exploring  opt  ions  for  future  action  and  would  like  to  work 
'""with  yon.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
staff,  toward  developing  those  options. 
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Dr.  Klcrman  has  scmic*  comments,  and  then  both  of  us  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Ckanston.  Thank  y6\\  very,  very  mtich. 

Dr.  Ki.kuman.  I  sun  I  lie  Administ  rator  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
AKuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Puhlie  Health  Service  within  tlie  Department  of 
1IKW. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  official  testimony  and  i,ust  take  a  few 
moments  to  summarize  and,  perhaps,  clarify  some  of  that  testimony. 

The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
has  three  component  institutes,  each  one  has  a  major  stake  in 
furthering  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  certain  social  ills. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  as  mentioned  this 
morning,  has  played  a  significant  role  in  deyvloping  research,  which 
h^s  documented  the  extent  of  the  national  problem  of  domestic 
violence.  In  addition,  the  NIMH  has  a 'Timber  of  important  tech- 
niques in  training  and  technical  assistant!  < 

The  other  two  institutes,  the  National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  also 
have  i\  role  to  play.  Most  importantly,  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  particularly  has  an  important  role 
since  research  indicates  that  about  50  percent  of  the  perpetrators  of 
domestic  violence  are  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  have  a  his- 
tory of  alcoholism.'  Furthermore,  research  indicates  that  effective 
treatment  of  alcoholism  is  associated  with  the  reduction  of  epi- 
sodes of  domestic  violence  and  domestic  conflict,  where  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  is  successful,  especially  where  it  is  directed  not 
only  at  the  patient  per  sc,  but  at  the  total  family  context.  ^ 

Similarly,  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  has.  Amassed 
evidence  that  drugs  nuu  also  play  a  rede  in  lowering  the  threshold 
of  aggressive  action — particuarly  drugs  like  the  barbiturates  and 
the  amphetamines  and  certain  other  drugs  that  are  abused. 

We  at"  the  Public  Health  Service  are  committed  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  II KW  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
Federal  program  on  this  important  problem.  I  mention  the  Public 
Health  Service  because  it  is  important  to  recognize1  that  a  significant 
component  of  contact  for  the  victim*  of  domestic  violence  is  the 
emergency  room  of  many  hospitals.  We  have*  learned  from  our  ex- 
perience with  rape  centers,  which  are  part  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  aad  our  activities  regarding  child  abuse  that 
very  often  the  first  point  of  contact  with  the  health  and  social  wel- 
fare system  is  the  emergency  room  of  the  hospitaT^Therefore,  we 
neefPtcT develop  better  techniques  for  sensitizing  and  training  the 
personnel  in  those  emergency  settings,  to  recognize  and  respond  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

Research  conducted  to  date  has  demonstrated  that  mental  health 
factors  play  a  significant  role  in  both  the  causation,  consequences, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  this  widespread  condition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  extensive  evidence  presented  this 
morning  as  to  the  prevalence,  incidence  of,  and  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  The  question  now  before  us  within  HEW  is  bow  to  co- 
ordinate a  comprehensive  program,  and  how  lo  relate  the  health 
system,  including  the  components  of  mental  health,  alcoholism,  and 
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drup  abuse  to  the  luiman  services  effort.  Mental  health  factors  play 
an  important  role  in  the  causation  of  this  problem,  hut  we  should 
not  look  upon  abused  women  as  suffering  from  any  particular  mental 
health  disorder.  Previous  phyehiatric  studies  tended  to  focus  ex- 
clusively on  possible  personality  features  of  the  victim.  Perhaps,  this 
provided  a  distorted  picture  in  mental  health  understanding.  j 

More  important,  however,  is  the  mental  health  understanding  Af 
the  perpetrators,  and  1  have  indicated  the  possible  important  role 
plaved  by  alcoholism  in  the  perpetrator's  condition. 

Research  has  also  indicated  the  mental  health  consequences  of 
domestic  violence.  The  immediate  consequences,  particularly  of 
women,  include  emotional  turmoil  and  trauma,  guilt,  shame,  fear, 
and  withdrawal — that  certain  victims  and  their  associates  can  better 
document  in  the  testimony  we  expect  to  hear  later  today. 

But  the  research  also  indicates  that  there  are  delayed  conse- 
quences for  these  women,  with  higher  rates  of  suicide  and  hos- 
pitalization that  occur  after  the  immediate  trauma,  particularly 
within  intervention.  Research  has  indicated  the  harmful  effects 
upon  the  children  of  the  family  where  there  is  domestic  violence.  (' 
This  reinforces  an  important  point ;  domestic  violence  must  be/ 
viewed  as  a  total  family  problem. 

We  are  committed  to  participating  in  a  comprehensive  program. 
The  mental  health  and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  services  have  an 
important  role  to  play,  as  stated,  not  only  in  research  but  in  treat- 
ment potential,  in  technical  assistance,  training  of  personnel,  and 
making  available  to  victims  of  domestic  violence  services  in  existing 
programs,  as  community  mental  health  centers.  But  we  are  also 
available  to  work  with  grassroots  groups  and  self  help  groups  i^ 
a  comprehensive  program  at  the  local  level.  ^-"V 

To  summarize,  T  would  like  to  say  that  the  i deification  of  mental 
health  problems  is  an  important  and  relevant  activity,  particu- 
larly as  T  have  mentioned.  1 

We  will  continue  our  research  in  this  area,  and  would  like  to  in- 
crease it.  Through  research,  we  can  assess  the  causes,  prevalence, 
and  types  of  abuse.  We  also  can  help  develop  new  forms  of  inno- 
vative services  to  evaluate  their  efficacy  and  ultimately  to  define 
a  role  of  future  preventive  activities.  Training  activities  have  been 
developed  and  need  j(o  be  extended  for  those  mental  health  pro  * 
fessionals,  law  cnfolrcment,  and  social  service  personnel,  which  have 
first  contact  with  the  victims  of  this  condition.  However,  services 
to  the  victims  of  domestic1  violence,  we  believe,  are  best  delivered 
through  the  traditional  help  and  social  service  agencies  as  well  as 
the  various  local  groups  that  are  emerging. 

We  believe  that  we,  in  the  health  field,  can  best  be  of  service 
tnrough  continued  efforts  in  the  areas  of  research,  manpower  de- 
velopment, technical  assistance,  and  further  demonstration  projects. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Ch,<nhtov.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Blandina,  T  thank  you,  too.  Tn  vour  written  testimonv,  von  note 
that: 

••.  • 

While  wp  nre  u]>]mllcil  by  the  extent  of  violence  between  spouses,  we  lire  try- 
ing to  prevent  nnrt  trent  nil  forms  of  domestic  violence-  we  think  tlmt  the  root 
of  the  problem  lies  within  the  totnl  fnmily  an  a  unit. 
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In  my  opening  tatoinent,  I  noted  that  when  I  speak  of  domestic 
violence,  I  refer  to  any  net  or  threatened  act  of  violoiyo,  Theludingji 
forceful  detention,  wfiMi  results  or  threatens  to  result  in  physical 
injur  M  and  is  comniittct  i>y  and  between  adults. 

My  first  question  is  this — incidentally,  if  1  could  ask  you  to  try 
to  bo  brief  in  your  responses.  If  you  want  to  expand  upon  them  in 
writing  we  welcome  that.  Hut  we  have  to  he  finished  by  l\  :30  and 
we  have  several  |>eople  to  present  their  testimony. 

It  is  inferred  from  your  remarks  that  you  would  agree  that  any 
initiative  that  is  taken*  with  respect  to  domestic  violence,  should  not 
l>e  limited  solely  to  violence  between  spouses i 

Dr,  Cardknas.  Yes. 

Senator  Chanhton,  Would  you  contemplate  close  coordination 
between  the  National  Tenter  oh  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the 
administrative  arrangement  for  any  new  domestic  violence  pro- 

gUUiij 

Dr.  CwmKNAft.  ^  es. 

Senator  Cuaxston.  Those  are  nice  brief  answers.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  C.uu>KN.\s.  I  have  to  go  to  another  hearing,  also.  Senator. 

Senator  Ckaxkton\  On  page  3  of, -your  written  testimony,  you 
refer  tb  the  amendment  by  the  San  Diego  Child  Abuse  Project  of 
its  intake  policy,  in  order  to  accept  referrals  of  abused  spouses  in 
families  with  small  children.  You  state  that  the  San  Diego  chapter 
is  responding  to  the  need  to  help  with  the  significances  of  children 
being  hurt  "accidentally"  in  situations  when  the  spouse  was  the 
actual  target  of  the  assault. 

On  need,  the  subcommittee  received  testimony  on  Saturday,  that 
Haven  House,  a  shelter  in  Pasadena,  turned  away  400  people  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  in  Ilayward,  Calif,  in  February,  the 
.emergency  shelter  program  refused  145  requests  for  service. 

Do  voii  know  if  the  San  Diego  project  was  able  to  provide  serv- 
ice for  all  the  victims  with  small  children  from  the  CETA  assistance 
program? 

Dr.  Cahdknas.  No,  I  do  not.  Senator  Cranston. 
I  do  not  have  rejection  figures  for  that  center.  ^ 
We  could  supply  those  for  the  record. 

My  assumption  is  that  the  San  Diego  project  is  probably  seeing 
an  unmet  need  equal  to  that  being  seen  by  other  centers. 

Senator  Ckankton.  Has  the  provision  of  these  services  by  the 
San  Diego  project  detracted  significantly  from  its  ability  to  serve 
children  in  need  of  assistance? 

Dr.  CAitDFAws.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cuanstov.  Would  you  agrpp  that  the  experiences  of  a 
number  of  child  abuse  projects,  including  the  one  in  San  Diego,  as 
well  as  Haven  House  and  the  emergency  shelter  program  in  Hay* 
ward,  strongly  suggests  the  need  for  a  new  focu&r"for  Federal  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  victims o*  domestic  violence? 

Dr.  Cauukvas.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Chanston.  Onoywny  to  avoid  the  type  of  fragmentation 
in  these  projects  is  to  |jrovide  seed  money  and  technical  assistance 
to  local  and  community  groups  in  order  to  help  thorn  i6uuss  other 
resource  in  both  the 'public  and  the  private  sector, /rat her  than 
granting  a  fewgroups  a  large  amount  of  money. 
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Such  4i  11  uppro'irh  would  emphasize  coordination  among  tljosc 
efforts,  rather  Hum  further  fragmentation. 

Do  you  think  that  approach  would  ho  useful? 

Dr.  Caupknas.  T  think  it  is  one  approach  that  could  bo  useful. 

T  am  very  happy  to  look  at  the  experience  of  t lie  National  renter 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  more  comprehensi vcly,  in  terms  of 
the  experiences  it  has  had  and  the  impact  in  other  problems  and 
other  resources. 

T  think  the  approach  that  you  have  suggested  is  one  approach 
that  could  be  used.  There  may  be  others. 

Senator  Ckanston.  What  other  ones  would  you  have  in  uiinri? 

Dr.  Caupknas.  Well,  from  my* own  experiences,  it  is  often  useful 
for  the  agency  being  requested — for  whom  funds  are  being  re- 
quested—or  thp  agency  whose  behavior  we  would  like  to  see  ehanged, 
to  have  some  direct  ownership  in  changing  its  behavio*  That  is  an 
immediately  unmet  need. 

•  So  T  think  that  T  would  fjivor  a  combination  of  insuring  that 
traditional  agencies,  in  fact,  have  to  change  some  of  their  cfforts\ 
ityd  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  in  order  to  impact  on  this  issue,* 
as  well  as  small  groups — small  community  groups. 

Senator  Ckanston.  Tf  we  adopt  the  seed  money  approach,  do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  hav*  State  governments  dis- 
tribute the  grants. 

Dr.  Caupknas.  Yes. 

Senator  Ckanston.*  Would  it  bo  valuable,  do  von  think,  initially, 
in  each  State,  to  create  a  citizens1  advisory  panel  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
catalyst  foi^tnte  and  local  efforts  to  assist  with  the  legislation  ? 

Dr.  CAi>rtKNAs.  T  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  some  States,  Senator. 

Senator  Cranston.  How  many  of  those  States  would  it  be? 

Dr. -Cakpknas.  T  guess  you  have  to  fry  it  and  sre. 

Senator  Ckanston.  One  task  that  such  a  panel  could  undertake 
could  he  the  evaluation  of  State  criminal  and  civil  laws  

Dr.  Cakpkvas.  Senator,  T  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your 
1  question. 

Senator  Ckanston.  One  task  that  sudi  'i  ptfoel  could  undertake 
could  be  the  evaluation  W  State  criminal  and  civil  laws  affecting 
domestic  violence. 

Doyvnu  thipk  that  would  lie  helpful  ?  r 

Dr.  Caupknas.  T  think  so. 

Seniitor  Ckanston.  T  am  certain  that  you  would  agree  th.tt  public 
aware/iess  of  the  problem  \<  growing.  This,  of  course,  docs  not 
meafi  the  public  is  fully  aware  of  tlic  nature  or  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem asTwe  fully  want*  them  to  lie. 

What  efforts  do  you  recommend  that  we  undertake  to  inform 
people  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  avail  ibilitv  of  relief 
or  assistance,  provided  that  relief  or  assistance  is  available?  ' 

Dr.  Caupknas.  T  think  generally,  we  cah  look  to  the  experience 
of  the  National  Center  on  Child 'Abuse  and  Neglect  and  see  that 
its  use  of  a  clearinghouse,  its  use  of  a  public  service  announcement, 
its  use  of  an  organization  such  as  Parents1  Anonymous  have  all 
been  effective  ways  for  raising  public  awareness. 

T  think  the  experience  of  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  could  give  us  an  addition  to  that. 
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Senator  Ckannton.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  useful  ^to  have  the 
Federal  Government  rnrry  out  an  information  clearinghouse  on 
this — on  this  whole  topic? 

Dr.  CahpknaSjJ^os,  Senator. 

Our  cxprTtenecs  a*  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  has  shown  that  the  clearinghouse  is  vfyy  effective. 

I  would  hope.  Senator,  that  as  you  can  state  this  bill,  that  we 
would  not  have  to  proliferate  clearinghouses — I  am  speaking  from 
the  prospective  of  a  person  who  is  trying  to  run  the  National  Center 
now.  \ 

I  think  a  clearinghouse  serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  \ 

Senator  Cuanston.  A  number  of  important  issues  arK  raised  in 
•tcstimonv  submitted  by  Suzanne  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  thcXXational 
League.,  of  Cities.  One  issues  involves:  "Allowing  batterers  women 
who  have  left  their  homes,  to  receive  emergency  welfare  payments," 

Ms.  Wilson  notes  that  institutions  must  become  more  immediately 
responsive  to  the  heeds  of  domestic  violence  victims.  She  says: 

One  way  to  do  this  is  for  our  aid  to  families*-  primarily  welfare  programs 
mieh  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children — to  provide  emergency  welfare 
assistance  \o  these  women.  Fan*.1:/  violence  victims  should  he  given  priority 
and  not  have  to  wait  weeks  and  weeks  Just  for  an  appointment  to  see  a  wel- 
fare worker  to  determine  eligibility. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  recommendation? 

Dr.  Cakoknv.s.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  identified  a  need, 
and  that  that  need  ought  to  be  looked  at. 

I  do  not  have  ready  access  to  information  as  to  how  that  is  work- 
ing.now.  Senator  Cranston. 

We  vo'.;M  be  happy  to  look  at  the  dimensions  of  that  topic  and 
supply  further  information. 

Senator  Chanstox.  1  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  think 
about  that.  / 

Ms.  Wilson  also  notcsHhat : 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  does  not  place  a 
priority  on  family  law.  Consequently,  women  seeking  civil  legal  action  against 
abusive  souses  •  •  •  often  do  not  receive  help  from  the  Legal  Services  Corp. 
•  #  Action  should  he  taken  to  assure  that  family  violence  victims  receive 
adequate  and  quality  help  from  the  Legal  Services  agencies. 

Do  yon  agree  ? 

Dr.  Cahduxas.  T  would  agm\ 

Senator  Chaxsto.v.  Have  you  examined  the  possibility  of  taking 
action  'with  respect  to  that— after  consulting  with  the  Legal  Services 
Corp.? 

Dr.  Caitokxas.  Certainly. 

Senator  Chanktox.  Dr.  Klerman,  you  indicate  in  yor  testimony 
that  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuses  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
is  particularly  interested  in  its  family  violence  Research  activities. 

Tn  what  ways  does  your  administration  provrably  utilize  ongoing 
community  programs  dealing  with  domestic  Violence  in  its  research 
activities? 

Dr.  Klkkmax.  Within  the  >^fn>«aj^istitiite  of  Mental  Health, 
the  Center  for  Crime  and  Delinquency  has  funded  and  is  currently 
funding  close  to  $000,000  of  re^caivh  documenting  this  problem.  Tn 
addition,  the  extensive  network  of  communitv  mental  health  centers 
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now  include  a  number  of  demonstration  projects  where  selected 
ctuters  have  undertaken  to  develop  specialized  services  Tor  domestic' 
violence  victims.  In  addition,  they  seek  to*  establish  liaison  with 
social  services  and  other  community  groups,  and  we. are  reviewing 
these  experiences  to  see  how  thev  can  he  generalized. 

Within  the  National  Institute  on  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse, 
it  is  funding  a  number  of  special  problems  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween alcoholism  and  family  conflict  and  violence. 

Senator  Cranston,  If  new  legislation  is  introduced,  providing 
additional  authority  for  research  into  domestic  violence  issues,  as 
well  as  providing  financial  assistance  to  community  griwps  actually 
dealing  with  the  violence  problem,  would  your  adniiiu^t ration  in- 
/tend  to  connect  its  research  activities  with  the  service  programs  in* 
the  field? 

Dr.  Klkrman.  Yes. 

We  would  like  to  work  very  closely  with' the  other  parts  of  HEW, 
in  an  even  more  concerted  effort  than  is  currently  the  case.        .  s 

Senator  Cra:;ston.  A  criticism  that  has  sometimes  been  .made  in 
thrt  child  abuse  program,  as  an  example,  that  research  activities 
in  NIMH  ami  those  of  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Services 
are  not  coordinated,  so  that  duplication  and  waste  results. 

How  could  you  go  about  insuring  that  there  is  yiore  coordina- 
tion between -NIMH  and  the  more  applied  research  in  the  area  bv 
OHDS? 

Dr.  Klkrman.  Well,  T  think  that  we  hive  been  looking  to  the 
future,  and  we  will  develop  techniques  and  mechanisms  for  working 
in  a  more  coordinated  fashion.  However,  T  would  like  to  hear  per- 
sonally about  the  n.  turn  of  those  criticisms  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  your  su  committee,  so  that  we  can  explore  how  they 
can  be  corrected. 

Senator  Cranston.  Blandina,  do  you  have  any  comments  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Cardkvar.  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  mow  detail.  $ 

Senator  Cranston.  Fine.  *  ^^-^ 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  encouraged  bv  your  statement  that  youijyll 
be  seeking  an  amendment  allowing  States  t«  use  funds  under  t it Th 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  emergency  shelters  for  a  limited 
time  period,  a  protective  sen*  ,  for  an  adolt  in  danger  of  physical 
or  mental  injury  or  nialtrcaUwfft. 

Your  amendment  would  create  another  source  of  funds  for  State 
and  local  communities  and  nonprofit  groups  to  tapun  order  to 
establish  programs  to  prevent  domestic1  violence  and  treat  victims 
of  domestic  violence. 

However,  many  States  are  over  title  XX\s  spending  limits,  as  you 
know. 

Will  you  also  be  recommending  increased  funding  under  title  XX 
for  States  to  establish  shelter  care  for  battered  families? 

Dr.  Cardknas.  T  am  not  aware  of  any  plans  to  seek  increased 
funding. 

Senator  Cranston.  T  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  look  into  it. 

Even  with  a  title  XX  amendment,  do  vou  not  agree  that  there 
are  certain  functions,  a  clearinghouse,  for  example,  which  need 
authority? 
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Dr.  Caudknas.  Senator  Cranston,  most  of  the  activities  that  have 
been  talked  about  in  terms  of  the  types  of  things  that  ought  to  be  . 
happening  around  domestic  violence,  are  permissible  within  authori- 
ties that— within  title  XX  and  title  IV-B.  They  are  not  mandatory, 
and  given  the  pressures  on  title  XX.  it  is  often  difficult  to  have 
these  kinds  of  things  occur. 

So,  certainly,  in  terms  of  creating  a  new — a  clearinghouse,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  look  to  other  funds. 

Senator  Cranston.  Does  not  that  sort  of  approach  tend  to  lead 
a  fragmented,  uncoordinated  approach? 

Dr.  Caudknas.  Which  approach? 

Senator  Ckanston.  Well,  the  approach  you  just— not  having 
exactly  spelled  out  what  you  can  do  and  can't  do? 

Dr.  Caudknas.  That  approach  lias  the  most  potential,  T  think. ( 
for  having— a  coordinated  approach  in  response  to  local  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  result  very  often  is  that  you  do  have  bad 
ones  without  quality.  #  ' 

Scnr.tor  Ckanston.  Tf  the  law  specifies  certain  things  it  might 
lead  to  superior  local  efforts. 

On  page  4  of  your  testimony,  you  note  that  the  Honolulu  project 
has  established  an  emergency  shelter,  used  exclusively  to  provide 
safe  lodging  to  abused  spouses  and  their  children.  You  state  that  a 
high  .percentage  of  people  served  by  this  refuge  are  from  military 
>  families. 

'  What  lias  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
done  to  coordinate  with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  an  effort  to 
provide  safe  housing  for  children  and  for  spouses  who  are  victims 
of  domestic  violence  in  qii'^ary  families? 

Dr.  Caudknas.  Senator  Cranston,  T  am  aware  that  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  docs  have  a  project  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. , 

I  cannot  recall  at  this  moment  what  that  project  is  or  wbat'nature 
that  i:* 

Senator  Cranston.  Could  you  get  that  for  the  record,  please. 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  work  with  me  and  with  the  members 
v    of  the  subcommittee  and  staff  for  developing  options  for  future 
j^^frPtion. 

yf      Later  this  week,  or  early  next  week.  T.  along  with  a  number  of 
/     mv  colleagues,  will  be  introducing  legislation,  as  you  know,  specific- 
ally designed  to  provide  Federal  stimulation  and  support  for  local 
efforts. 

T  do  not  think  the  legislation  we  introduce  will  be  inconsistent 
with  tffc  suggestions  outlined  in  your  statement. 

T  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  with  von  and  your  staff  in 
order  to  help  with  any  problems  that  you  find  in  the  legislation  as 
it  is  originally  introduced. 

T  thank  you  for  your  past  efforts  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  this  and  many  other  matters  of  concern. 

Dr.  Cahuknas.  Tt  would  be  a  pleasure.  Senator  Cranston. 
Senator  Ckanrton\  Thank  you  both  very  much. 

["The  prepared  statements  of  Dr  Cardenas  and  Dr.  Klerman 
follow :] 
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Mr*  Chairman,  Mtaberi  of  the  Subcommittee,  ay  out  is  Blandine  Cardenas. 

< 

I  am  the  Commissioner  for  Children,  Youth  and  Pamillei  In  the  Office  of 
Human  Development  Services.    Dr.  Oermld  Klerman,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Alcohol  /  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration  and  I  are  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  today. 

Dr.  Klerman  and  I  are  particularly  grateful^  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  great  concern  ve  share  oyer  the  problem  of  domestic 
violence.    Ve  would  like  to  use  our  appearance  this  morning  to  Inform  you 
about  current  activities  in  the  Department  concemlng^domestlc  violence  and 
to  learn  from  you  and  the  other  witnesses  more  about  special  concerns  of 
people  affected  by  this  problem. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Callfeno,  representatives  from  various 
agencies  throughout  the  Department  bev^rec^ntly  begun  meeting  to  discuss 
^  the  extent  \>f  our  knowledge  In  this  area,  what  we  see  as  a  proper . Federal 
r|>le,  and  where  ve  are  headed.    Ve  have  learned  that  spousal  violence 
dccurs  In  epidemic  proportions.    Dr.  Klerman  will  discuss  In  greater  detail 
those  Jt^dlngs  based  on  research  funded  fcy  ADAMHA. 
1 

Ve  recognise  that  violence  between  spouses  may  and  often  does  occur 
separate  ly>from  other  forms  of  violence. 
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w>  have  alio  found  tWkt  violence  between  spouses  cannot  be  treated  In 
inolatlon  from  other  violence  within  the  family.    We  have  learned  that 
mo  who  abuse  their  children  also  frequently  abuse  their  wives,  and 
that  there  are  many  forms  of  violence  within  the  family  —  violence 
again it  amed  family  members ,  violence  among  adolescent  siblings , 
incest,  and  parental  violence  against  youth  which  may  cause  youth  to 
run  away. 

Am  you  know,  the  President,  the  Secretary  and  all  of  us  in  KEW  have 
a  strong  commitment  to  strengthening  families.    It  is  in  the 
context  of  the  family  that  we  lbok  at  the  problem  of  domestic  violence. 
Thus,  while  we  are  appalled  by/the  extent  of  violence  between  spouses, 
we  are  trying  to  prevent  and/treat  all  forms  of  domestic  violence— 
we  think  that  the  root       the  problem  lies  within  the  total  family  as 
a  unit.    There  is~a    continuum  of  need  faced  by  families 

Let  ua  describe  for  you  b    efly  some  of  the  activities  and  actions  we 
have  recently  taken  or  are  panning  to  meet  the  problem  of  domestic 
violence.    Our  actions  can  be  grouped  by  the  calories  of  Federal 
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funds  for  shelters  and  services,  research  and  demonstration  activities > 
information  cleariochouse  and.  incidence. 
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is  Committee  his  provWed  the  leadership  in  the  area  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect.    Because  of  your  work  in  this  are*a,  for  the  past  three  years, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  we 
have  been  conducting  *a  number  of  demonstration  projects  of  the  delivery  of 
services  to  abused  or  neglected  children  and  their  families. 


Aft  an  unforeseen  component  of  their  family  oriented  services  to  abused  • 
and  neglected  children *  aU  of  our  20  child  abuse  Demonstration  Treatment 
Centers  provide* sob*  services  vhlch  either  directly  or  indirectly  assist 
abused  spouses,    for  example:  v 

o       The  San  Diego  project  amended  its  intaxe  policy  eight  months 
ago  to  accept  referrals  of  abused  spouses  in  families  vlth 
small  children.    It  did  so  because  staff  had  found  that  there 
vas  a  significant  incidence  of  children  being  hurt  "accidentally11 
in  situations  vhen  the  spouse  vas  the  target  of  the  assault/  In 
addition, Vthe  project  had  discovered  a  clear  pattern  pf 
childhood  histories  involving  intra- familial  violence  in  cases 
of  spouse  abuse,  as  veil  as  battering.    That  is,. they  found 
that  the  perpetrator  or  the  victim  had  experienced  violence 
either  as  a  victim  or  as  a  witness  during  childhood.  I 
should  mention  that  in  taking  family  histories,  the  project 
found  the  same  patterns  in  "spouse  cases  that  ve  find  in 
classical  battered  child' cases^that  is:    isolation,  situational 
stress,  childhood  histories  of  abuse,  and  poor  impulse  control. 
This  project  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  many  cases  of 
family  violence,  the  victim  is  whichever  family  member  happens 
to  be  available. 


Ths  Honolulu  projtct  has  ssteblished  in  eaergency  shelter  * 
which  le  used  exclusively  to  provide  safe  lodging  to  abueed 
epouess  end  their* children.    A  high  percentage  of  the  people 
served  by  this  refuge  are  frost  ailitery  faalllss .    Ths  objsctivss 
of  the  prbjsct  aref    (l)  to  provide  spousss  vith  chlldrsn  e  sefe 
reepite  on  e  temporary  basis  until  ths  coufllct  bstvssn  the 
parents  can  be  resolved;  (2)  to  assist  faalllss  through  psrlods 
of  crisis  vtth  ooord    eted  social  eervlces,  and  (3)  to  hslp  women 
in  thslr  efforts  to  develop  Independent  living  situations  or, 
when  they  deelre  it,  to  nelp  women  return  to  their  husbands. 
In  1977,  ths  projsct  provldsd  roosi  and  board  and  information  end 
refsrral  assistance  to  over  200  families.    Famlllee  Usually  stay 
for  a  fev  days  to  as  long  as  two  weeks.    During  this  time,  the 
-  shelter  provl dee  assistance  In  obtaining  aedlcal  services,  food, 
clothing,  financial  assistance  (if  needed),  and  permanent 
shsltsr  (if  dsslrsd).    Eligibility  to  sntsr  ths  shsltsr  is  not 
rsstrlctsd  by  income  or  aarltal  status. 

Tfcs  prpjsct  In  Toppenlsh,  Washington,  operated  by  the  Tekima  Indian 
latlon,  also  provides  emergency  shsltsr  to  abused  spouses  and  vorks 
vith  faalllss  to  reduce  ths  Incidence  of  abuse.    Joceted  in  a  large 
turn-of-the-century  houi   ,  -    project  provides  nursery /day /care/ 
emergency  shelter  facilities  2k  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  for 
tribal  menbers  vho  need  help.    Wives  frequently  bring  their  children 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  seeking  temporary  shelter  while  tempers 
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vert  cooled  and^sues  art  resolved.    Thus,  the  project  has  provided 
a    b»Ttn  from  further  family  conflict,  where  the  wife  and  children  can 
be  relieved  i-f  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  can  he  protected. 

Parent!  Anonymous,  a  national  organisation  which  assist •  In  the 
development  of  local  self-help  groups  for  parents  who  abuse  their 
children  or  those  at  risk,  receives  a  gr*ot  from  ACTF,  and 
•reports  that  In  almost  every  one  its  over  T50  chapters  there 
are  mothers  vho  are  victims  of  spouse  abuse.    (Similar  to  the 
other  treatment  projects,  Parents  Anonymous  report!  that  in  eome 
instances  child  abuse  ii  a  matter  of  physical  proximity,  that  ii, 
that  the  child  receive*  the  abuse  that  was  intended  for  the  spouse.) 
A  number  of  chapters  are  attempting  to  deal  with  the  special 
Issues  of  spouse  abuse  by  holding  separate  weekend  meetings 
for  battered  spouses,  in  addition  to  regular  chapter  meetings, 
feny  mothers  in  these  groups  are  concerned  about  the  traumatic 
effects  on  children  of  witnessing  assaults  and  other  abusive 
behavior  between  parents.    They  recognise  that  many  children 
experience  guilt  for  the  spouse  abuse,  feeling  somehow  responsible 
for  it.    They  also  recognise  that  spouse  abuse  creates  a  bad  role 
model  for  children;  they  sense  that  some  boys  develop  patters  of 
violence    toward- females  and  that  some  girls  develop  an 
expectation  of  attack  and  exploitation  by  males,  thus  hurting  their 
chances  for  healthy  relations  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
adult  years.    As  a  result  of  numerous  request.,  the  national 
office  of  Parents  Anonymous  is  now  considering  the  development  of 
specific  self-help  programs  for  the  victims  of  spouse  abuse. 
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o       The  Philadelphia  Project  provides  psychiatric  counseling  to 
*  abused  spouses  and  integrates  its  efforts  vith  the 

Vomen-In-Transition  Center %  a  local  program  designed  especially 
for  abused  sj>cv«es. 
o       Tvo  Chicago  projects  coordinate  community  services  such  as 
legal  aid  to  the  abused  spouse,  couple  counseling  vhen 
appropriate,  and  emergency  shelter  (utilizing  the  Salvation 
Army)  vhen  needed. 

o       Moreover,  a  number  of  other  child  abuse  projects,  although  they 
do  not  have  an  inhouse  capability  to  provide  emergency  shelter, 
arrange  for  families  to  be  accepted  by  such  shelters  and 
often  provide  transportation  to  them. 

These  initial  small  scale  demonstration  efforts  are  shoving  that  successful 
prevention,  identification  and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
require  that  services  must  be  available  to  all  members  of  the  family  unit 
in  need  of  help  and  protection.    Besides  emergency  shelters  for  abused 
spouses  vhich,  like  the  provision  of  emergency  protection  for  children, 
must  be  a  first  priority,  all  the  child  abuse  demonstration  projects  report 
that  one  of  their  most  successful  Interventions  in  cases  of  both  spouse  abuse 
and  child  maltreatment  is  in  the  area  of  improved  family  relations.  Some 
examples  of  the  services  provided  in  these  uituatlons  are:  individual 
a  -id  adult  counseling,  couple/ family  counseling,  group  counseling/therapy, 
marital  counseling,  parent  aH/lay  therapy,  Parents  Anonymous  participation, 
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education  services,  homeroaker  services/  transportation  support,  short- 


term  foster  care,  medical  services,  day  care,  babysitting,  and  a  whole 
range  of  legal  and  "advocacy"  services  for  employment,  housing,  and 
other  concrete  needs* 

We  supported  the  development  and  dissemination  of  a  design  for  a  24 
hour  Comprehensive  Emergency  Services  (CES)  Program  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,    One  project  enabled  children  and  families  to  remain  in 
their  homes  in  most  cases  rather  than  move  to  shelters.    In  some  cases, 
it  provided  shelter  in  emergency  situations  for  children.    These  child- 
ren often  were  accompanied  ay  their  mothers,  who  in  a  number  of  instances 
had  also  been  battered,    A  twenty- four  hour  hotline  and  counseling  ser- 
vices were  the  key  vehicles  in  this  successful  program.    The  project 
brought  about  active  co-ordination  and  mutual  referral  of  cases  among 
a  wide  variety  of  service  providers,  including  the  police,  social  services, 
courts,  and  health  authorities. 

the  Children's  Bureau  also  contracted  to  have  the  Nashville  design 
explained  to  states,  cities,  and  counties  across  the  country.  Technical 
assistance  was  provided  to  help  replicate  the  Nashville  design.  Though 
the  project  was  not  aimed  primarily  at  helping  battered  spouses,  similar 
projects  could  be  designed  for  that  purpose.    We  have  proposed,  for  FY 
1979,  over  $1  million  in  seed  money  be  provided  for  grants  to  35  state 
and  local  governments  to  develop  such  programs. 
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Ttw  fctounistration  on  Aging  has  been  conducting  research  and  demonstra- 
tion aimed  at  preventing  victimization  or  criminal  violence  against  the 
aged.   Jointly  with  the  Community  Service*  Jttniniatration,  HUD,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Adkninistration,  AoA  has  funded  research  pro- 
jects and  four  demonstration  projects*   A  handbook  has  been  developed 
and  disseminated  advising  the  elderly  how  to  avoid  criminal  violence* 

State  aopial  services  programs,  under  titles  IV-B  and  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  privide  funos  that  may  be  used  for  service  to  combat  the 
problems  of  domestic  violence*    Title  Iv^B-pcqvides  p«*otective  ?nd 
supportive  services  for  children  and  their  families  with  no  income  test* 
Title  XX  permits  States  to  provide  services  for  abused,  neglected  or 
exploited  children  or  adults  with  no  income  test*    However,  title  XX 
currently  limits  shelter  care  to  emergency  care  of  children  in  danger 
of  abuse  or  neglect*        1  ^ 

We-  recognize  need  for  funding  authority  for  shelter  care  for  battered 
adult*  as  well  as  children*    We  therefore  will  be  proposing  to  the 
Oongress  language  to  amend  Title  XX  to  allow  States  to  use  the  funds  for 

emergency  shelter  for  a  limited  time  period  as  a  protective  service  to 
an  adult  in  danger  of  physical  or  mental  injury,  neglect,  rnxLtreatmrmt , 
or  e  xploitation* 

4 

Mr*  Chairman,  you  and  jbur  staff  have  clearly  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  in  seeking  a  way  to  maximize  current  efforts  by  many  com- 
munity organizations  and  the  capabilities  and  responsibilities  of  State 
agencies*    And  so  have  the  other  Members  who  have  developed  legislation 
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in  this  area.    Ws  too  want  to  applaud  the  devotion  and  hours  of  volun- 
teer work  and  contribution*  of  the  many  professional  and  grass  roots 
groups  that  are  out  there,  on  the  firing  line,  providing  shelter  to 
"s^j^Emn  and  man  who.  have  been  bartered. 

We  too  wish  to  bu^ld  on  these  current  efforts,  to  build  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  State  agenciesvto  increase  our  knowledge,  so  that  more  / 
effective  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  and  treat  domestic  violence,'! 
and  to  improve  State  laws  and  procedures  for  ccrbatting  domesti^  ^ 
violence,. 

At  the  same  time,  we  seek  to  avoid  further  fra^nentdtion  of  problem 
among  members  of  the  family  and  of  a  further  fragmented  Federal  approach. 
We  are  now  taking  a  Department-wide,  in-depth  lock,  at' our  current  acti- 
vities.  This  hearing  seems  to  us  to  be  an  important  step  toward  develop- 
\      ing  a  co-ordinated  approach.   We  are  exploring  options  for  future  action 
and  would  like  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  ard  staff,  toward  developing  these  options. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  testify.    Or.  Klerman  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may\have. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  0?  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

*  ♦ 

Dr.  Cardenas  has  discussed  some  of  the  Department's  views  and  activities 
with  regard  to  domestic  violence.  ,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  also 
appear  before,  you  today  to  discuss  this  pressing  national  issue,  and  to 
inform  you  of  activities  '  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 

st\:  violence* 


Administration       they  pertain  to  domest 


/ 


Introduction 

Violence  in  the  family  is  defined  as  a  mode  of  behavior  involving  the  use 
of  physical. force  among  family  members.    Such  force  varies  in  severity 
from  homicide  at  one  extreme  to  mild  spankings  at  the  other.    It  also 
varies  in  Intent.     In  some  instances,  the  intent  is  to  control  a  person's 
behavior,  to  vent  personal  hostility,  or  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  both. 
Family  violence  occurs  when  the  need  for  meaningful  and' close  social 
contact,  for  dignity  and  sense  of  purpose  is  lacking  for  the  person, ^hen 
the  cultural  norms  of  society  or  the  relevant  reference  group  allow  this*.j*^ 
type  of  behavior,  or   when  the  Individual  lacks  alternative 
mesns  for  resolving  conflicts. 

Domestic  violence  has  an  ancient,  if  scarcely  noticeable,  history.  The 
traditional  view  of  the  American  family  as  a  cohesive,  social  institution 
tended  to  obscure  the  effects  of  violence  from  public  view,  and  since 
violence  is  dysfunctional  to  the  family  unit,  -it  became,  over  a  period  \}r4 
years,  an  invisible  phenomenon.     Recently,  however,  violent  abuse  and  mal- 
treatmen^  In  domestic  relations  have  received  widespread  attention  in  the 
United  s\tes.    The  national  focus  oFithls  issue  coincides,  to  a  major  degree, 
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with*  the  growth  and  Influence  of  the  women's  movement.    Women,  In  particular, 
have  been  instrumental • In  establishing  public  forums — primarily  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  nation's  consciousness  with  regard  to  domestic  violence, 
lending  psychological  support  to  victims,  and  extending  to  victims  such 
varied  aid  as  group  counseling,  temporary  shelter,  and  referrals  to  physicians, 
psychologists,  and  lawyers.    A  consequence  of  the  many  discussions  on 
domestic  violence  was  the  realization  amon?,  some  women  that  they  shared 
coaawn  experiences.     What  manv  women  Initially  viewed  as  a  personal  problem 
la  Instead  a  social  Issue  of  major  significance. 

An  analysis  ot  studies  of  domestic  violence  indicates  that  such  violence 
occurs  wh^J1  this  mode  of  expression  seems  and  preferred  by  the  individual, 
and  wheiVs^Tc  la  I  needs  and  expectations  are  unsupported  by  either  the 
family  or  other  social  Institutions.    However,  it  should  be  understood 
^hat  domestic  violence  is  not  simply  a  mental  health  Issue,  although  the 
?iVjJi*i^t rauma  experienced  by  certain  assaulted  spouses  or  members  of 
a  family  may  require  the  attention  of  mental  hea\ th  profess i    als .  Many 
knowledgeable  persons  maintain,  and  we  concur  in  their  view,  fhat  services 
provided     for  the  battered  spouse  solely  through  the  traditional  mental 
health  mode  may  add  the  liability  and  social  sti^tna  of  nn>ntdJ  illness. 

NIMH  Invol '.Trent  In  Domestic  Violence 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  an  Institute  of  the  Alcohol, 
.Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  has  been  involved  in 
domestic  violence  issues  since  1908.    Several  research  and  training 
projects  have  been  funded.    The  Insi  tute's  ln1   ;al  involvement  concerned 
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improving  the  response  of  law  enforcement  personnel  in  penci;'r:eepiivg 
aituatlon*.    For  example,  the  Institute  sponsored  a  research  and 
training  effort  In  Oakland,  California,  which  led  to  the  development 
of  a  nodal  that  became  the  basis  for  a  police  training  film.    This  film 
was  eventually  uaed  throughout  the  State*    The  model  uses  a  minimum  of 
outside  conaultanta  and  drawa  upon  the  experience . of  police  officer-? 
vho  have  demonatrated  unusual  effectiveness  in  domestic  disturbances. 


Recsntly,  It  became  clear  to  us  that  a  broader  vlev  of  family  violence 
vaa  needed  than  our  initial  activities.    We  found,  as  expected,  that 
there  was  a  paucity  of  hard,  exact  data  on  the  frequency  of  violence 
among  family  members.    Therefore,  a  team  of  sociologists,  funded  under 
a  grant  by  the  National  Institute  of  Ment.il  Health,  recently  studied 
a  nationally  representative  sample  of  2,i'o  families  and  found  that 
spouse  assault  and  child  abuse  are  only  the  most  dramatic  and  visible 
aspects  of  a  broader  pattern.    The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  violence  in  the  family  unit  is  extremely  high.    The  study, 
conducted  by  Professors  Straus,  Gelles,  and  Stelnmetz,  indicates  the 
following: 
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--One  nut  of  six  couples*-- ii   this  urn  I J  be  pr« » jetted  rut  ii iii.il  ly ,  thit  woul.l 
mean  an  estimated  seven  and  ri  halt  million  couples—had  a  violent  episode 
during  the  survey  year.     "Violent  episode"  is  «lef  inevi  by  'the  researchers  as 
any  act  intended  to  cause  physical  pain  nr.in\iry  to  a  spouse,  iuny.ini1,  trom. 
slapping  to  severe  physical  assault, 

--According  to  the  researchers*  projections,  there  is  .1  nri  percent 
chance  that,  if   the  entire  U.S.  population  had  been  interviewed, 
the  number  of  spouses  admitting  to  usirv,  physical  force  on  one 
another  would  be  dpproximat ley  ?b  to   JO  percent. 


— Approximately  four  percent  used  a  knife  or  gun  in  attacking  his  or 

her  spouse.    About  five  percent  were  severely  beaten  at  some  point 

i 

lu  the  marriage.    Thus,  of  the  4  7  million  couples  living  together  in 
the  United  States,  about  1.7  million  had  at  some  time  faced  a  lethal 
weapon,  and  veil  over  two  million  had  been  severely  assaulted  by 
their  spouse. 

--Thirteen  percent  of  the  parents  reported  hitting  their  child  with 
something.     Five  percent  reported  throwing  an  object.    Slightly  more 
than  one  percent  reported  beating  tht  child. 

— Preliminary  analysis  indicates  that' there  is  as  much  violence  in  the 
families  of  the  college  educated  as  among  those  with  lees  formal 

)  * 
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Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Link  to  Violence 

Evidence  from  various  sources  suggest  that, there  is  a  relationship 
between  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  violence,  including  violence  in 
the  family.    For  example,  there  are  indications  Chat  intoxication  is 
a  precipitating  factor  in  many  cases  of  child  abuse.    The  largest 
American  study *on  the  subject  reported  that  38  percent  of  child-abusing 
parents  had  histories  of  drinking  problems.    Other  studies  have  shown 
that  up  to  63  percent'of  child  abuse  cases  are  alcohol  related.  One 
study  reporte4  that  52  percent  of  violent  husbands  had  histories  of 
problem  drinking  or  alcoholism. 

Additional  evidence  suggests  that  alcohol  treatment  programs  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  violence  in  the  family 
unit.    For  example,  35  percent  of  persons  entering  those  KIAAA- funded 
alcoholism  treatment  programs  which  participate  in  its  data  system 
reported  fighting  and  quarreling  with  others  as  a  measure  of  their 
behavioral  impairment.    Six  months  later  there  was  a  reduction  of 
39  percent  in  the  number  of  persons  reporting  this  behavior. 

In  an  effort  to  further  explore  the  relationship  between  alcohol  and 
violence  and  to  understand  the  role  of  the  family  in  drinking  behavior 
the  Mational  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse' and  Alcoholism  ia  currently 
funding  two  research  studies  in  the  area  of  conflict  and  aggression 
and  three  research  studied  on  the  family. 
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Tie  National  Institute  on  Dru>$  Abuse  has  funded  a  grant,  designed  to  study 
the  children  from. four  populations  of  mothers:    heroin  addicted  (not  in 
treatment)  and  a  control  group,  methadone  maintenance  and  a  control  group. 
Both  the  mothers,  who  have  recently  delivered  and  their  mothers  are 
interviewed  about  violence  in  the  family  of  origin.     Preliminary  findings 
seen  to  suggest  that  methadone  -.Maintenance  mothers  report  stronger  kinship 
patterns  than  do  heroin  Bothers  when  asked  about  their  current  family  lives. 
Yet  methadone  maintenance^raochers  also  report  that  they  observed  their 
parents  and  close  relatives  assaulting  each  other  as  children.     In  addition, 
preliminary  data  from  another  grant  designed  to  study  the  children  of 
heroin  addicts  in  treatment  revealed;    of  a  total  number  of  126  heroin  addict 
parents  in  treatment,  3Z  indicated  that  child  abuse  had  occurred  and  42 
indicated  that  c: h i Id  neglect  had  occurred 

Conclusion  *  y 1 

The  Department  has  a  number  of  current  policy  objectives  and  activities 
which  address  domestic  violence.     For  example,  the  identification, 
referral,  and  treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  is  an  important  and 
relevant  activity  to  lessen  the  incidence  of  family  \iolence.     I  wish 
to  stress  that  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
is  particularly  interested  in  continuing  its  family  violence  research 
activities.    Through  research,  we  can  seek  to  assess  the  causes, 
prevalence  and  types  of  (abuse,  to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  innovative 
services  which  should  be  developed to  evaluate  their  efficacy,  and 
to  define  the  role  of  prevention.     Training  techniques  can  be  developed 
for  those  per^onn»^l  who  may  have  first  contact  with  victims  of  domestic 
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incidents  —  law  enforcement  officers,  hospital  emergency  staff,  social 
service  workers,  and  mental  health  personnel-    Research  and  training 
activities  are  basic  to  the  development  of  services.     However,  services  " 
to  victims  of  domestic  violence  should  be  delivered  through  the  traditional 
health  and  social  service  agencies.    We  believe  that  we  can  b«_st  be 
of  service  to  the  Nation  through  continued  efforts  In  research,  manpower 
development,  and  in  providing  the  necessary  technical  assistance  to  those 
public  agencies  that  retain  the  primary  responsibility  for  providing 
services  to  the  victims  of  family  violence- 
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Senator  Cuanston.  Our.  next  panel  is  made  up  of  interested 
groups:  Elizabeth  Davorcn,  social  worker  consultant,  family  issues, 
,  National  Association^  Social  Workers;  Sara- Ann  Deteniian,  co- 
chairperson,  (Wutlttee  on  Rights  of  Women,  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Impossibilities,  American  Bar  Association;  Ira  S. 
Lourie,  American  Psychiatric  Association;  Suzanne  Steinmetz,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  representing  the  coalition  of  family  organiza- 
tions; Bonnie  Tinker,  chairperson,  steering  committee.  National 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence,  Portland,  Ore.;  and  the 
Honorable  Suzanne  A.  Wilson,  vice  mayor  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  chair 
of  the  Public  Safety  Policy  Committee,  National  League  of  Cities. 

"  STATEMENTS  OF  ELIZABETH  DAVOREN,  SOCIAL  WORKER  CON- 
'  SULTANT,  FAMILY  ISSUES,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIpN  OF  SOCIAL 
WORKERS;  SARA-ANN  DETERMAN,  ESQ.,  ^CO-CHAIRPERSON, 
COMMITTEE  ON^RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN,  SECTION  OF  INDIVID- 
UAL RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES,  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION; IRA  S.  LOURIE,  M.D,  AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION;  SUZANNE  K.  STEINMETZ,  PH.  D.,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
DELAWARE,  REPRESENTING  THE  COALITION  OF  FAMILY  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS; BONNIE  TINKER,  CHAIRPERSON,  STEERING  COM- 
*  MITTEE,  NATIONAL  COALITION  AGAINST  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE, 
PORTLAND,  OREG.;  AND  HON.  SUZANNE  B.  WILSON,  VICE  MAYOR, 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.,  CHAIR,  PUBLIC  SAFETY  POLICY  COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES,  A  PANEL 

Ms.  D  avorex.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Davoren  and  I  am  from 
California.  I  am  a  consultant  and  I  am  here  representing  the  79,000 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

I  am  submitting  a  full  statement  for  the  record.  Senator,  and  will 
just  make  a  few  brief  remarks— some  related,  some  unrelated  to 
the  written  material*.  f 

I  am  a  psychiatric  social  worker  and  have  been  a  specialist  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  for  17  years.  As  a  clinician,  I  have  probably 
worked  with  about  500  wives*  who  have  been  severely  abused  hy 
their  husbands  in  sryne  kind  of  retreat.  I  have  worked  with  these 
wives  at  a  time  when  there  was  very  little  hope  for  their  doing 
anything.  * 

I  want  to  say  that  the  thing  that  occurs  to  me  most  about  abused 
wives  is  that  they  tentf  to  be  the  victims  nobody  believes,  and  they- 
are  the  victims  nobody  believes  because  they  ilo  not  even  believe 
themselves.  They  are  Very  puzzled  about  what  happens  to  then) 
when  it  happens  and  then  too,  for  the  most  part— and  this  is  my 
experience— they  blame  themselves  for  what  is  happening.  As  a 
result,  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  seek  respite  without  a  great  (leal 
of  support,  for  many  of  the  reasons  that  you  have  already  b<vn 
given. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  tended  to  do  in  the  therapeutic  pro- 
fessions, it  to  look  at  what  is  the  matter  with  women  who  put  up 
with  this,  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  things  like  making  diagnoses  of 
it  and  sort-of-blanie-the-vietim  kind  of  tning. 
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It  ha*  been  very  exciting  for  me  to  see  u>  move  away  from  this 
eonrept  mihI  >\\y  that  we  as  a  (-oiniiiunit y  and  as  a  country  and  as  a 
government,  arc  willing  to  support  people  in  making  that  hreak 
from  heing  victim  to  lieing  something  else  and  the  being  something 
else  takes  a  great  deal  of  work.  And  I  want  to  stress  that,  because 
I  think  that  very  often,  people  who  work  in  this  In  M  will  get  in- 
volved and  get  very  disappointed  if  they  put  a  lot  of  effort  and 
energy  into  helping  a  mother  and  her  small  chihb'eu  move  out  of  a 
homeland  after  they  just  get  moved  and  hear  them  suddenly  say: 
"Hut  T  really  love  my  hushand.  T  want  to  go  hack  to  him." 

This  needs  to  he  understood  and  a  great  deal  of  human  behavior 
needs  to  he  understood- -part icularly  by  police  and  1  think  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  may  need  to  do  some  legal  revision, 
hut  it  was  extremely  hard  when  we  would  try  to  get  support,  for 
women  to  be  protected  from  their  husband-  and  1  siy  women, 
because  1  have  only  seen  one  man  in  all  my  practice,  and  he  was 
not  hurt  very  much-  that  we  need  to  get  -  police,  for  instance,  are 
the  fir-t  who  feel  burdened  by  this.  They  feel  that  if  they  go  into  the 
home  ami  they  Intervene,  and  then  the  wife  refuse*  to  testify,  that 
-he  ha*  repudiated  their  efforts  and  repudiated  them,  and  therefore, 
will  not  go  in  on  a  call  the  second  time. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  very  dramatic  example  that  occurred  in  T<  xas 
when  a  >oung  man  climbed  a  tower  and  killed.  1  think.  11  people 
and  -aid.  as  explanation  to  what  happened  to  him.  much  later  on 
that  he  had  watched  '  .s  father  heat  up  his  mothei  a1!  of  his  life 
ami  that  he  was  finding  him^eK  turning  on  his  wife  and  beating 
her  and  he  wa*  i  such  anguish  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it — which  leads  me  to  say  something  that  I  was  going  to 
say  at  the  end.  but  want  to  say  right  here  and  now:  That  in  order — 
when  we  talk  about  research,  rather  than  the  type  of  research  that 
takes  the  form  of  (piestioning  why  people  arc  involved  in  this  kind 
of  behavior,  we  really  need  to  look  at  the  total  picture*  of  aggres- 
sion and  what  human  beings  do  witli  their  aggression  and  whv  they 
do  that  with  their  aggression'.  In  othei  words,  we  need  to  find  ways 
of  diverting  :t.  We  need  to  offer  people  other  opportunities  to  use 
aggre-Mjiii.  "IV e  are  at  a  verv  primitive  state  in  our  culture  at  this 
point  itnd  we  do  not  know  *vhat  to  do  with  or  how  to  manage  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  comment  about  the  fragmentation 
which  was  made  earlier.  And  that  i-.  I  think  it  is  important  \o 
visualize  families  as  a  unit,  rather  than  as  little  parts  of  a  unif. 
Rather  than  talk'  abuit  child  abuse  and  wife  abuse  or  husl  and  abuse 
or  sibling  ehu*e  or  whatever  vomcs  up.  that  we  think  *»f  what  goes 
on  within  the  family  construct. 

Finally.  1  would  like  to  support,  on  behalf  of  the  group  that  T 
repn^eri.  modest  projects.  Instead  of  having  expensive  projects 
that  cannot  be  continued  after  Federal  funds  are  no  longer  avail- 
aide,  or  that  others  cannot  pick  up  because  they  cannot  afford  them, 
we  would  rather  sec  mi  ,y  small  projects  and  many  divergent  prj- 
ecN  that  would  five  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  ingenious  ways 
that  have  already  been  used  to  ^mdle  this  problem,  and  allow  us  to 
multiply  them. 

T'nit  rover*  tbe^xtcnt  of  my  remark*. 

Senator*  (  'ka  \sto\\  Thank  von  very  much. 

IThe  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Davoren  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Elizabeth  Davoren  of  Tiburun,  California.    Presently,  I  am  a 
consultant  for  a  DHEK  funded  project  on  the  development  of  a  national  curriculum 
for  training  professional  disciplines  in  identification,  reporting  and  referral 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Today,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  77,000  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Wb^ers  and  its  National  Committee  On 
Women* s  issues. 

The  issue  of  violence  within  -the  family  must  be  viewed  in  the  cont'Kt  of 
societal  attitudes  which  allow  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means  for  settling 
differences.    Although  today  we  do  not  intend  to  address  the  larger  issue  of 
violence  in  our  society,  it  is  important  to  note  th^t  violent  behavior  is  encouraged 
in  the  media  and  popular  foens  of  entertainment. 

,   Taking  cognizance  of  the  above,  I  would  like  to  address  theAocifie  area  of 
cknestic^  violence  and  recommend  a  number  of  ideas  for  developing  \a  national  pro- 
gram for  domestic  violence,  prevention  and  treatment. 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  of  initial  proposals  di  ected  primarily  at 
assisting  local  community  groups  working  with  the  battered  spouse  programs, 
fortunately  during  the  early  stages  of  development  of  various  proposals  therr  was 
a  recognition  of  the  need  to  begin  to  attack  other  forms  of  violence  within  the 
family's  perspective.    Wo  applaud  this  larger  perspective. 

Until  recently,  there  has  been    little  specific  data  available  on  the  amotint 
of  physical  violence  that  occurs  v.ithin  the  family.    As  child  abuse  became  a 
recognized  problem,  communities  began  to  become  aware  of  other  forms  of  violence 
within  the  family,  most  notably  the  battered  spousr  syndrome,    ttw  studies  in  this 
(.v. landing  field  now  point  to  another  pnencnena  -  sibling  abuse.    The  research  and 
statistics  are  enabling  us  to  appreciatr-  the  -;ctpe  of  the  problem,    for  example, 
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-  100,000  cases  of  child  abuse  reported^-annuallyy 

-  approximately  25%  6f  all  murders  in/the  U.S.A.  occur  within  the  family?  and, 

-  a  University  of  New  Hampshire  study  showed  that  62%  of  a  sample  of  high 
school  seniors  had  used  physical  force  on  aXrothcr  or  gister. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that  significant 
amounts  of  violence  originate  in  the  family.    Vte  now  believe  that  this  violence 
is  not  just  injurious  to  the  individuals  involved  but  to  the  comrunity  at  large. 
There  is  growing  evidence  that  violent  behavior  patterns  are  learned  in  the  home. 
Those  people  who  participate  in  family  violence  behavior  are  not  necessarily 
mentally  ill.    We  agrne  with  Congressman  Newton  Steers  (R-Maryland)  that  family 
violence  is  a  treatable  social  illness.    What  is  needed  now  are  resources  to  the 
oomnunity  and  social  agencies  to  cope  with  the  expanding  dimensions  of  the  problem 
and  intensive,  basic  research  into  the  causative  components  of  the  issue. 

Our  rsaonrondations  are  based  on  erKX^a^ement  and  ocnudtment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  system  of  services  by  trained  persons,  professionals  and 
volunteers.  * 

1,    In  order  to  avoid  fragmentation  of  another  social  service  progrttn,  we 
suggest  that  the  proper  location  for  the  new  program  be  within  the  newly  re- 
organized fcfrinlstratlon  on  Children ,  Youth  and  Families  (ACYF) . 

fiCf?  has  recently  been  organized  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  activities  to  an 
emphasis  on  families.    The  Task  Force  on  Families  of  ACYF  which  reports  directly 
to  the  Cormissioner  has  just  concluded  a  study  that  reoommends  policy  and  programs 
in  the  area  of  family  services.    In  addition,  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  (KM)  is  located  in  the  Children's  Bureau  within  ACYF.   When  we 
consider  that  local  battered  spouse  program  experience  is  matching  data  that 
certain  types  of  violence  -  spou.se  abuse  and  child  abuse  -  are  closely  interrelated 
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it  is  easy  to'  see  the  need  tor  close  coordination  with  NCAN*  This  opportunity 
will  also  enable  us  to  build  on  NCAN's  experience  in  programming  and  research. 

This  approach  would  reinforce  the  Secretary  of  HEW  Califano's  focus  on  the 
family  and  in  a  small  but  significant  way  would  serve  as/ a  prelude  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families.    We  feel  strongly  that  thc\  concerns  of  children  and 
families  should  be  coordinated  under  one  roof  and  within  vm  Administration  where 
there  would  be  a  high  level  of  visibility. 

Other  agencies  which  have  been  mentioned,  National.  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  ACTION,  do  not  offer  these  advantages.    NlMH's  research  orientation  and  strong 
mental  health  emphasis  are  rot  easily  trans f err able  to  programs  whic^  have  origi- 
nated in  the  local  voluntary  sector,    foreover,  NIMH  coes  not  have  the  strong 
linkages  to  the  public  welfare  system  which  ACYF  has.  a 

Although  /CTION  provides  the  network  of  volunteers  it  does  not  offer  the 
service  delivery  system  linkages  to  the  family.    The  federal  tpvernment  should 
also  be  careful  about  initiating  programs  that  do  not  provide  continuity  of 
personnel.    Voluntary  programs,  even  when  they  use  local  service  mechanisms  tend 
to  not  provide  that  needed  continuity.    This  is  not  to  undermine  the  value  of 
volunteers,  but  to  underscore  the  netxl  for  programs  which  can  be  firmly  grounded 
on  a  long  term  basis  at  the  comrajntiy  level.    In  sum,  *+c  believe  that  ACYF  is  the 
only  appropriate  agency  for  locacing  a  program  on  domestic  violence  prevention  and 
treatment. 

2.    A  program  directed  at  prevention  and  »y»nmnt  of  family  violence  can  be 
a  first  step  in  the  deve logmen t  of  an  integrated  support  system  for  families  in 
crisis. 
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We  foresee  that  a  vast  array  of  agencies  and  supportive  services  will  have 
to  be  mobilized  to  effectively  handle  crisis  situations  involving  violence  in  the 
family.    Consequently,  some  attention  and  monies  should  be  directed  at  establishing 
and  encouraging  the  development  of  these  service  linkages^ Even  though  it  is  often 
unrecorded,  the  need  for  community  resources  to  ccm^th  the  problems  of  family 
violence  is  one  which  must  be  met.    These  families  require  ar.  integrated  support 
system  which  is  currently  non-existant  at  every  level  of  government.    For  now,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  deve^p  special  programs  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
battered  spo\y*\  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  we  handle  child  abuse,  Hcwever, 
like  so  many  areas  of  victim  services,  all  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be  dealt  * 
with.     For  example,  local  shelter  and  emergency  services  for  women  are  frequently 
a  response  to  an  imrodiate  crisis.    Their  services  must  be  broadened  within  the 
context  of  established  public  agencies  and  coordinated  with  existing  resources. 
We  suggest  that  grants  to  local  programs  be  conditioned  upon  incorporation  of  a 
plan  for  integrating  a  range  of  services  presently  available  within  the  community 
and  identifying  those  service  components  which  are  not  available. 

3,  There  is  a  role  for  trained  volunteers  and  there  is  a  role  for  professional 
staff,  " 

We  want  to  continue  and  encourage  voluntary  efforts  and  self  help  programs  at 
the  local  level.    Much  voluntary  efforts  to  date  in  spouse  abuse  centers  have 
focused  on  shelters  and  24-hour  telephone  intake.    The  more  comprehensive  programs 
usually  involve  the  public  welfare  system  and  its  range  of  services.  Local 
camtmity  efforts,  private  agencies  and  self  help  gr  ^  frequently  are  better  and 
more  efficient  and  non-stignatizing  gateways  into  th  >  established  helping  system. 
These  local  efforts  prcmote~legitimate  ways  for  peopl 
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problems  without  the  need  to  identify  themselves  as  a  client  of  a  fxiblic  agency. 
In  addition,  local  voluntary  efforts  are  extremely  iirrortant  *nd  useful  because 
they  provide  extended  server  vtoich  coulu  not  otherwise  be  provided  by  paid 
staff,  minimize  overhead  costs,  sometimes  provide  one  to  one  interaction  on  a 
continvois  bas.'.s,  and  offer  vitality  and  enthusiasrt  to  enable  low-cost  programs 
to  operate.    These  efforts  must  be  encouraged. 

We  also  believe  that  programs  directed  at  violence  in  the  family  take 
enormous  patience  and  time  for  results  to  be  realized.    Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  there  is  a  need  for  professional  tolerance.    Services  such  as  family 
therapy  and  constructive  crisis  intervention  call  for  trained  personnel  and  trust  , 
be  coordinated  as  part  of  the  establish^  service  system.    We  would  reconrend  that 
training  funds  be  available  for   lay  volunteers  from  the  carmiity  and  for  professionals 
tcS-handle  this  sensitive  area  of  human  behavior,    ihis  should  not  necessarily  require 
separate  professional  staff  but  could  be  implemented  by  utilizinq  existing  trained 
professional  staff, 

4.    itesearch  should  be  directed  riot  only  at  discovering  the  underlying  causes 
of  f cully  violence  but  should  include  a  systematic  series  of  demonstration  grants  to 
uncover  the  best  delivery  system  for  services. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  reed  for  data  and  research  which  enhances  our-  knowledge 
base*,    Itesearch  should  include  studies  on  preventative  measures,  iitpact  analysis  of 
other  federal  programs  on  spouse  abuse,  and  percipitating  arises.      In  addition, 
"  demonstration  project*  should  be  required  to  have  an  evaluation  plan  to  measure  long 
range  effects.    We  ieei/ strongly  that  t>e  first  year  of  operation  should  have  as  a 
major  thrust,  devebdpnent  of  an  evaluation  plan  prior  to  funding  numerous  projects*  t 

Itenearch  slfould  Jest  realistic  strategy  that  is  likely  to  be  supported  by 
additional  federal  funds.   There  is  no  value  in  funding  a  large  nuntoer  of  idealized 
programs  which  are  unlikely  to  be  continued,  supported  or  replicated  because  funding 
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will  be  unavailable  in  subsequent  fiscal  year  cycles.    In  this  regard,  Congress- 
woman  Barbara  Kilkulski's  approach  to  using  ACTION  as  a  training  mechanism  for 
oanamity  volunteers  deserves  to  be  tested  as  a  demonstration  project.  The 
vitality  which  VISTA  has  shown  in  local  camunities  can  be  adxied  to  other  local 
efforts  en  family  violence.     Perhaps,  clearly  defined  research  goals  and  donon- 
•tration  projects  will  act  as  a  spur  to  otters  to  conduct  related  work  in  this  area. 

In  sun,  we  support  a  legislative  concept  which  houses  this  new  federal  effort 
within  a  government  department  that  already  has  established  links  with  other  re- 
lated federal  efforts,  encourages  a  cooperative  relationship  between  professionals 
and  ocmminity  volunteers,  and  which  can  propose  systematic  investigation  into  the 
research  anct  services  components  needed  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels. 

Thank  you. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
Wedneeday,  March  8,  1978 

Before  tha  Subcommittee  on  Child       and  Human  Development 


-   NASW  la  tha  lergeet  profaaalonal  loclal  work  organisation  in  the  world 
rapreeentlng  77,000  aocial  workara  nationwide* 

Statement  of  tha  Problem 

Until  recently,  there  hee  been  little  epeclflc  4ete  eveileble 
on  the  amount  of  phyeicel  *  iolence  thet  occure  within  the  family.  Aa 
child  ebuee  became  a  recognised  problem,  comounitiee  began  to  bacotae 
evare  of  other  forma  of  violence  vlthln  the  family,  moat  notebly  the 
bettered  enouee  ayndrome*    New  etudlee  in  thin  expanding  field  now 
point  to  another  phenomena  -  albbllng  ahuee*    The  reaeerch  end  'etetletlce 
are  enebllng  ue  to  appreciate  tha  ecope  of  the  problem*    For  example, 

*  4  million  ceeee  of  child  abuee  reported  annually; 

•  approximetely  25X  of  ell  murdere  in  the  U.S.A.  occur  within 
the  famillyt  end, 

-  e  Univereity  of  New  Hempahlre  etudy  ehowed  thet  62%  of  e 
eample  of  high  achool  een?ora  had  uaed  physical  force  on  e  brother 
or  eleter* 


The  obvloue  cone lua ion  to  he  drevn  from  ell  thie  la  thet  eigni- 
f leant  amount a  of  violence  orlglnete  in  the  family*    Wa  now  believe 
thet  thie  violence  le  not  Juet  injurloue  to  the  indivlduele  Involved 
but  to  the  cowmity  et  lerge*    There  is  growing  evidence  thet  violent 
behavior  patterne  ere  leemed  in  the  home*    Thoee  people  who  partlcl- 
pate  in  family  violence  behevlor  ere  not  neceeeerily  mentelly  ill. 
Va  agree  with  Congreeemen  Newton  Steere  (R-Md.)  thet  family  violence 
le  e  treeteble  aocial  ill.     What  le  needad  now  ere  reeourcee\to  the 
community  end  aocial  egenclee  to  cope  with  the  expending  dlmenetone 
of  tha  problem. end  intensive,  heelc  reaeerch  into  the  cauaativs-cito- 
ponante  of  tha  problem*  I  V"\ 

Reconandetlone  J       S  ^ 

Our  vacommendetlone  ere  <h«eed  on  encouragement  end  commit c^ent  to 
the  development  of  an  intagreted  eyetem  of  eervlcee  by  trelned  perteV^, 
profaeelonele  and  volunteere,  I  j 

1*  Location  of  Family  Violence  Prevention  end  Treetment  Program* 
In  order  to  avoid  fragmentation  of  another  aocial  program,  we 
euggaet  that  the  proper  location  for  tha  new  program  ha  within  the 
newly' reorganised  Admlnlatretlon  on  Children,  Youth  and  Famlllae  (ACYF), 
There  ere  more  then  e  few  raee'me  for  preferring  ACYF, 

• 
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-  ACYF  hat  recently  been  orgenlsed  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
activities  to  a  general  concern  for  fsmilles*    There  It  no  other 
federal  agency  where  the  concern*  of  children  end  fanlllee  can  be 
coordinated  undi-r  one  roof* 

-  Local  prv»rsm  *r  per  lance  it  matching  data  that  certain  types 
of  violence  -  spouse  abuse  and  child  abuse  -  are  closely  intrrelated 
Like  eo  many  sreaa  of  victim  services ,  the  overlaps  in  abuse  chsrscter- 
1st Ice  are  lust  being  recognized*    Because  the  Netlonel  Center  on 
Child  Abust  and  Neglect  (NCAN)  Is  located  within  ACYF,  this  offers 

an  opportunity  to  not  only  build  on  experience  but  t4  coordlnete 
programming  and  research, 

-  The  Vederal  government  should  be  cereful  about  initiating 
programs  which  do  not  provide  for.  continuity  of  personnel.  Voluntary 
prograna  and  service  mechenlems  tend  to  not  provide  that  needed  con- 
tinuity* 

2*  The  need  for  en  integrated  suppor*.  system*  V 
While  it  mey  be  nscessary  to  develop  epsclel  pvogremsV^o  deal 
with  the  problem  of  spouse  battering*    We  for see  thet  e  vast  array  of 
agencies  will  ha/a  to  be  mobilised  to  effectively  hendle  crisis  situations 
of  vulnarsbls  families*    Consequently,  some  ettentlon  and  monies  should 
bs  directed  at  establishing  and  encouraging  the  development  of  these 
ssrVlce  linkages* 

?>.  The  role  of  volunteers* 

We  went  to  continue  end  encourage  voluntary  efforts  st  the  locel 
level  end  self-help  programs*    There  is  a  rola  for  trained  volunteers 
eud  thsrs  is  e  role  for  profeeelonel  help*    Much  voluntary  efforte  to 
date  In  spouse  ebuee  csntsrs  has  focussd  on  shsltars  end  24-hour  ?hon* 
lnteke*    We  believe  thet  temily  therapy  end  constructive  crisis  inter- 
vention cells  for  trelned  personnel.    We  would  recommend  thet  training 
funds  be  available  for  both  ley  volunteere  from  the  community  end  for 
professionals  to  learn  how  to  hendle  this  eeneltlve  area. of  human  bshsvlor. 

4*  Research. 

Flnslly,  everyone  recognizes  the  need  for  dste  end  re  sserch  .which* 
enhances  our  knowledge  bass*    We  believe  thet  e  cleerly  defined  focal 
point  within  the  federel  government  will  ect  as  e  spur  to  nunch  nssdtd 
rteserch  into  this  eree* 

In  eum,  we  support  e  legleletlve  concept  which  houses  this  new 
federel  effort  within  s  government  department  thet  ilrsady  has  sstablish~ 
ed  links  with  other  related  Federal  efforts •  encou.egee  e  cooperstlve 
relationship  between  professlonsls  end  community  volunteers,  snd  which 
can  propose  systematic  Investigation  into  •'he  reeeerch  and  services 
components  needed  et  both  the  national  a      ocal  levels* 

■  H 
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Senator  Chanhton.  Ms.  Dcterman. 

Ms.  Determan.  I  am  Sara-Ann  Dcterman  and  am  speaking  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Aiwican  Bar  Association,  which  represents  more 
than  half  the  Nation's  lawyers. 

In  February  1978,  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
family  violence. 

Be  it  resolved,  Tbat  the  American  Bar  Association  supports  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  to  ^onibat  the  incidence,  causes,  and  effects  of  family  vio- 
lence and  supports  the  implementation  of  programs  to  protect  the  victims  of 
family  violence. 

The  association  has  studied  the  problem  and  believes  that  it  is  an 
extremely  serious  problem  that,  broadly  affects  the  American  family 
of  all  races  and  economic  classes. 

The  Nation's  lawyers  think  that  Federal  legislation  is  needed  to 
establish  a  priority  for  combating  family  violence,  and  to  imple- 
ment a  national  strategy  involving  coordination  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  research  looking  toward  the  initiation  of  new  programs 
and  efforts  in  that  area.  > 

We  believe  that  the  victims  of  family  violence  are  usually  unable 
to  protect  themselves  because  of  their  economic  and  psychological 
dependence  on  their  abusers.  They  are  unable  to  alter,  themselves, 
this  pattern  of  family  violence.  Because  of  this,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  community,  through  its  government,  take  special  action  to  com- 
bat the  crime  of  woman  battering. 

As  you  know,  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  domestic  violence 
is  staggering. 

The  ABA  believes  that  family  violence  is  an  extremely  serious 
national  problem  and  urges  Congress  to  take  action  in  this  area. 

On  behalf  of  the  association,  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  are-a  and  for  permitting  us  to  put  these  views  on  record. 

We  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  proposed  legislation. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Determan  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  American  Bar  Association  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  present  its  views  on  family  violence.     I  am  Sara-Ann  Determan, 
Co-Chairperson  of  the  Associations  Committee  on  Rights  of  Women 
of  the  Sectioji  of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities.  In 
February,  1976,  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
on  the  subject  of  family  violence.    That  resolution  provides  as 
follows: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED ,  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  supports  federal,  state  and 
local  efforts  to  combat  the  incidence, 
causes  and  effects  of  family  violence 
and  supports  the  implementation  of  programs 
to  protect  the  victims  of  family  violence. 

The  Association's  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  has  studied  the  problem  and  believes  that  it 
is  an  extremely  serious  one  that  broadly  affects  the  American 
family  of  all  races  and  economic  classes. 

We  believe  that  federal  legislation  is  needed  to  establish 
a  priority  for  combatting  family  violence  and  to  implement  a 
national  strategy  involving  coordination  of  existing  programs 
and  research  looking  toward  the  initiation  of  new  programs  and 
efforts  in  this  area.    We  believe  that  the  victims  of  family 
violence  are  usually  unable  to  protect  themselves  because  of 
their  economic  and  psychological  dependence  on  their  abusers 
and  their  inability  to  alter  the  pattern  of  family  violence. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  imperative  that  the  government  take 
action  to  combat  the  crimes  of  woman  battering  and  of  child 
abuse. 
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The  number  of  persons  affected  by  domestic  violence  is 
staggering.    FBI  statistics  for  reported  crime  reveal  that 
the  number  of  domestic  beatings  are  three  times  as  prevalent 
as  the  number  of  rapes,  and  there  is  a  rape  reported  every 
three  minutes.    The  FBI  estimates  that  these  figures  'for 
reported  crimes  represent  less^than  10%  of  the  total  number 
of  "wife-beatings"  that  occur.    According  to  FBI  statistics, 
one-eighth  of  all  hom/cides  in  the  United  States  are  spouse 
killings  and  one-fifth  of  all  police  officers  killed  annually 
die  while  responding  to  domestic  disturbance  calls. 

Child  abuse,  too,  is  a  serious  national  problem.     It  is 

currently  estimated  that  annually  one  million  children  in  the 

United  States  are  the  victims  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Additionally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  child  abuse  is 

involved  in  2,000  child  deaths  annually. 

In  conclusion,  the  ABA  believes  that  family  violence  is 

an  extremely  serious  problem  and  urges  Congress  to  take  action 
\       in  this  area.    On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  thank  the 

Chairman  and  the  Subcommittee  for  permitting  us  to  nresent 

these  views. 
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Senator  (Mansion,  Dr.  Lourii^ 

Dr.  LnrKiK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ira  Laurie,  and  I  am  rep- 
resenting the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the  American 
Academy  of  (1hiJd  Psychiatry.  We  .represent  over  ^,000  psychia- 
trists and  child  psychiatrists  throughout  this  country,  and  I  must 
point-out  that  hefore  J  begin  to  say  my  remarks,  that  while*  I  am  an 
employee  hf  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  •  I  Iralt  h — X I  Mil — I 
mil  appearing  hrre  on  hehfl)f  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Acae|»my  of  Child  Psychiatry,  and  the  views 
that  I  propound  are  not  iiwwsurily  those  of  XI Mil  or  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,. and  Mental  Health  Administration.  \ 
.  As  I  look  at  this  wjiole  area  of  family  violence,  domestiv  violence, 
ami  wiff  battering,  I  have  heen  struck  with  the  fact  that  tne'voncept 
which  we  have*,  been  invest igationg  seems  to  liave  some  "disparity 
within  it,  %  A 

We  seem  »to  have*  two  concepts  that  we  are  talking  ahoutr^m1  of 
those  is  the*  broad  concept,  which  \v«  call  "domestic  violence";  and 
one  is  a  more  narrow  one,  which  we  call  "'spouse  abuse,"  And  T  know 
Hint  today  yon  said  that  yon  Were  going  to  he  talking  about  domes- 
tic violence,  and  you  would  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  battered  wives— 
but  still  it  certainly-  describes  that  there  is  a  disparity  between 
the  t wo  concepts.  The  reason  -that  we  get  this  disparity  is  because  we 
are  getting  information  from  two  sectors — ^ve  an*  gel  ting*  informa- 
tion from  the  .research  sector,  which  talks  about  broad  issues  and 
asks  us  to  look  at  things  in  hj'oad  persp<*vtive»s,  and  we  get  ideas 
•from  service*  areas  and  service  issues*' where  we  have  to  look  at 
things  necessarily  more  cTitegorieally4. 

What  emerges  as  we  think  about  the  whole  area,  whether  it  affects' 
children  or  adolescents  or  wives,  is  that  the  two  areas  of  research 
.and  service,  categorical  and  noneategorieal,  have  to  be  viewed  very 
separately. 

Now  let  1110  try  to  cxfihtiikthis — I  think  that  if  we  begin  to  look  at 
abuse  as  a  symptom  rather  than  as  a  problem  wit  hip  itself,  we  will 
see  that  abuse  is  a  symptom  of  something  that  is  going  on  in  tin* 
family.  That  abuse  might  be  a  ^vmptom  toward  a  child,  toward  an 
adolescent,  or  toward  a  wife1,  but  it  is  indeed  a  symptom  and  not  the 
problem  itself.  Like1  a  headache,  which  is  also  a  symptom,  it  can 
have  many  causes.  A  headache  can  mean  anything  from  the  fact 
that  yon  might  be  a  little  tense*  or  tin*  fact  that  Ave  niurht  have  a 
brain  tumor  or  a  serious  cardiova  ilar  disease.  So  wjith  -abuse. 
Abuse  may  come  from  many  things  and  can  be  a  result  of  many 
things  going  on  in  the*  fafnily. 

However,  when  we  talk  about  services,  we  need  to  look  at  it  in 
terms  of  a  symptom,  and  then  form  a  categorical  approach. 

As  a  society,  we  stiid  that  we  are  not  going  to  condone,  violence 
and  we  are  not  going  to  condone  battering,  and  what  we  have  done 
.is  to  create*  laws  and  some  very  wise  people  haye  created' some  tech- 
nologies to  deal  with  this  symptom.  Parenthetically.  T  would  like  to 
say  that  probably  the  ntosi. .effective  tools  that  we  have*  in  dealing 
with  child  abuse*  are  the*  f>0  State  laws  which  have*  been  created  to 
deal  with  this  issue. 
-However,  when  we  talk  about  research,  we*  have  to  go  beyond  the 
categorical  approach  and  we  have  to  go  beyond  the*  symptoms.  Wr 
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ran  develop  tin  aspirin  In  lake  rare  of  a  headache,  hut  it  does  not 
make  the  reason  for  the  headache  g<S  away.  When  we  look  at  abuse, 
we  have,  to  try  to  find  out  wluit  are  those  things  that  go  on  imder- 
neuth  it— what  are  those  things  that  are  the  real  problems.  When 
we  look  at  abuse,  audi  think  Dr.  Steinniet/  will  probably  talk  a 
little  hit  about  this,  when  we  talk  about.  abn>e  itself,'  it  js  relatively 
indefinable,  from  either  a  sociological  or  a  medical  point  of  view. 
The  court  defines  abuse.  It  is  a  legal  term.  It  is  i  legal  term  \vhich 
is  very  fcefuU  hut  reallv  does  not  define  what  goes  on.  And. 'when 
we  think  of  research,  we  have  to  think  of  studies  of  the  basic*  issues. 
We  have  to  research  child  development,  we  have  to  research  family 
development,  we  have  to  research  adult  development  aud  we  have  to 
research  violence  as  a  human  trait.  And  then  we  can  vieV  the  abuses 
that  we  See  within  the  framework  of  these  various  kinds  of  basic, 
issues!  And  only  then  can  we  find  out  the*.principles  that  are  unique 
to  abuse.  We  can  find  out  principles  that  are  common  to  various 
kinds  of  abuse  and  in  what  way  the  various  kinds  of  abuse,  that  we 
see  and  study*  are  different. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do.  and  my  written  statement  goes  into  this 
somewhat  deeper,  is  described  a  paradoxical  situation  where  we 
new  I  categorical  programs  for  service  and  noneategorical  programs 
for  research. 

I  hope  that  in  this  rommitcee's  wisdom,  we  will  be  able  to  find  a 
wide  legislative  solution  to  this,  problem  and  we  can  come  up  with 
some  meaningful  programing. 

Thank  you  vefv  much. 

Senator  Cranston.  Tl  nnk  you  very  much, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Lourie  follows;)  * 
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Good  morning. 

Hi  uw<is  Dr.  Ira  S.  Lourie,  and  I  am  appearing  here  today  on 

BEHALF  tfF  THE  AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION,  A  MEDICAL  SPECIALTY 
SOCIETY  WITH  A  MEMBERSHIP  OF  OVER  24,000  PSYCHIATRISTS  REPRESENTING  A 
CROSS  SECTION  OF  THOSE  PRACTICING  PSYCHIATRY,  RANG  I  NO  FROM  THE  ACADEMIC 
n  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  TO  THE   INDIVIDUAL  I ffCOMMUN I TY ,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

or  private  practice  throughout  the  united  states. 

The  objectives  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  state  our 

DEDICATION  NOT  ONLY  TO  IMPROVING  THE  TREATMENT,  REHABIL1 TAT*.  ON  AND  CARE  OF 
1HE  MENTALLY  ILL,  BUT  ALSO  OUR  DEDICATION  TO  ADVANCING  THE  STANDARDS  OF 
ALL  PSYCHIATRIC  SERVICES  AND  TO  COOPERATE  WITH  ALL  WHO  ARE  CONCERNED  WITH 
OTHER  MEDICAL,  PSYCHOLOGICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 
AND  ILLNESS.     THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  TODAY  IS  VERY  MUCH  IN  KEEPING 
WITH  THE  APA'S  OBJECTIVES,  AND  WE  THANK  YOU,  Mr  .  CHAIRMAN,  FOR  ALLOWING 
US  TO  PROVIDE  OUR   INPUT  ON  THE  MOST* SERIOUS  MATTER  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE . 


I  MUST  POINT  OUT  BEFORE  BEGINNING  TO  ADDRESS  THIS   ISSUE  THAT  WHILE. 

I  AN  AN  FMPLOYEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH,  MY  PRESENCE 

MERE  TODAY  IS  IN  ANOTHER  CAPACITY.    'I  AM  APPEARING  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  APA 

AND  THE  VIEWS  I   PROPOUND  ARE  NOT  NECESSARILY  THOSE  OF  EITHER  NIMH  OR 

ADAHHA.  .  - 

Domestic  Violence     An  Overview 

THIS  NATION  OVER  THEVfAST  TWENfY  YEARS,  has  begun  to  come  to  grips 
WITH  THE  ISSUE  OF  DOMEST I C ^VIOLENCE  —  CHILD  ABUSE,  ADOLESCENT  ABUSE  .AND 
SPOUSE  ABUSE.     We  DID  NOT/WOW  THEN  WHAT  WE   KNOW  NOW:     THAT  DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE  IS  NOT  CLASS  OR  CULTURE  BOUND;  THAT  CHILDREN  UNDER  »THE  AGE  0?  ' 
FIVE  ARE  NOT  THE   PREDOMINANT  VICTIMS  OF  ABUSE;   THAT  ABUSE  UNREPORTED  DOES 

mot  mean  that  abuse  is  not  present . 

First,  attention  was  focused  on  child  abuse,  and  today  there  are  many 

EFFORTS  AD   THE  STATE,   FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS  TO  DEAL  WITH  THIS  PROBLEM > 

Whereas  the  issue  was  first  considered  a  legal  one,  today  we  have  come 

TO  fcE(?0GNlZE  THAT  CHILD  ABUSE  —  AND  IND&D  ADOLESCENT  A  NO  SPOUSE  ABUSE' 
*S  WELL        ARE   THE  RESULT  OF  ABERRANT  FAMILY  PROCESS  WITH  PHYSICAL, 
PSYCHIATRIC,  SOCIAL  AND  LEGAL   IMPLICATIONS  BOTH  FOR  THE  FAMILY  ITSELF 
AND  SOCIETY  AT  LARGE,     As  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  MORE  ABOUT  FAMjjLY'  VIOLENCE, 
SO,  TOO,  HAVK  WE  SOUGHT  MEANS  (^BRINGING  A  HALT  TO  ABUSE.  'SERVICE  . 
PROGRAMS  HAV:    BEEN  DEVELOPED  WITH  A  MULT  I D 1 \c I  PL  I  NARY  APPROACH  IN  WHICH 
VARIOUS  PROF! SSIONALS  AND  NONPROFESSIONALS  WITHIN  A  COMMUNITY  H^/e  COME 
TOGETHER  TO  SUPPORT  FAMILIES   IN  WHICH  T^ERE   I^^CHILD  AT  RISK.  THE 
MEDICNL,  LEGAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES  COMMUNITIES  HAVE  COME  TO  RECOGNUE 
THAI   REMOVING  AN  ABUSED  CtfllD  FROM  THE  HOME   IS  NOT  NECESSARILY  THE  MOST 
PREFERABLE  MEANS  OF  ENDING  ABUSIVE  TREATMENT.     SERVICE  PROGRAMS  HAVE  HAD 
AS  AN  OBJECTIVE   THAT  OF   KEEPING  FAMILIES  INTACT,   THROUGH  COUNSELING  OR 
OTHER  SUPPORT  I VF.  NEDICAl/*  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  RATHER  THAN  RELYING  ON 
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INVOLUNTARY  PLACEMENT  OF  ABUSED  CHILDREN  THROUGH  THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE^? 
COURJ  SYSTEMS,  » 
.     ^  AS  AN  OUTGRpWTH  OF  THIS  NEW  ATTENTION  BEING  PAID  TO  CHILD  ABUSE 
HASCOME  THE  RECOGNITION  THAT  INFANTS  ARE  NOT  TMOSE  WHO  ARE  PREDOMINANTLY 

abused.   Rather,  abuse  affects  all  children  of  all  ages  at  Approximately 

*  EQUAL  RATES.     MOREOVER,  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  THAT  SPOOSE  ABUSE,  BpTH  AGAINST 

wives  andHiusbands,  is  widespread,  though'far  less  frequency, REPORTED  " 
than  incidences  of  child  or  adolescent  abuse.  f 

Recent  research  is  demonstrating  that  th*  pattern  of  abuse  are 
not  thf  same  among  various  age  groups  of  abused  ch i lljrf.ni  adolescents 
and  adults.    indeed,  within  the  population  of  adolescents  abused  . 
(approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  al_l*vall dated  abuse  cases)  it  has 
been  discovered  -*hat  the  causes  a^d  nature  of  abuse,  while  paralleling  „ 
abuse  of  the  very  young  in  some  ways,       in  many  ways  different,  tu*t 
is*to  say,  the  family  pressures  giving  rise  to  the  abuse  vary  greatly. 
Data,  unfortunately,  are  incomplete,  because  while  adol.escen^s  to  age 

EIGHTEEN  ARE  COVERED  UNDER  CHILD  ABUflE  PROTECTION  SYSTEMS/  THE  SYSTEMS 
HAVE  NOT  DEViL«8PED  THE  CAPACITY  to  DEAL  ADEQUATELY  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT 
NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM.  'RECEtfT  LIMITED  EFFORTS  HAVE  RESULTED  IN  THE 
GROWING  RECOGNITION  OF  THIS  PROBLEM  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT^  P I  LOT  PROGRAMS. 

Most  recently,  the  plight  of  the  battered  or  abused  spouse  has 

COME  TO  NATIONAL  ATTENTION.     UNLIKE  THE  AREA  OF  CHILD  ABUSE,   THERE  IS 
NO  EXTANT  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  MEDICAL  CASES   IN  WHICH  ABUSE   IS  SUSPECTED 
OR  VALIDATED,  AND  UNLIKE  THE  AREA  OF  CHILD  ABUSE ,  A  SYSTEM  OF^jJULT  I  - 
DISCIPLINARY  CASE  MANAGEMENT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  INSTITUTED.     UNLIKE  CHILDREN, 

or  even  adolescents,  spouses  have  no  legal  protection  'against  abuse. 
WhaT  we  do  have  are  local  "havens"  for  the  abused  spouse,   These  are  few 
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'  AND  FA^BETW&EN  WITH  LITTLE  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  "  BE  IT^IONEY/  ^) 
PSYCHlATRIc!  MEDICAL/  SOCIAL  OR  LEG*L  COUNSELING,  CR  OT*R  S&RVICES, 
Tffc  DATA  ^RE  SO  SKETCH^,  AND  THE*  RESEARCH  SO  LIMITED  THAT  THE 
PHENOMENON  IS  NOT  W&LL  UJIDCRSTOOD  BY  ANYONE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  PROFES- 
SIONALS, paraprofessionAls  and  nonprofessionals  attempting  to  deal 

■      *•  •  .  1 

WITH  THE  PROBLEM,  ♦  t 

t 

I 

hsL  Rq^f  of  Psychiatry  in  Curbing  Domestic  Violence 
\     There  are  three  major  ar*as  in  which  the  psychiatrist  —  as  a 

PHYSfC  IAN  AI^D  AS  A  SPECIALIST  'lN  MENUL  ILLWESS  —  HAS  BEEN  A(ID  MUST  ; 
CONTINUE  TO  BE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  AREA  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE.     I  REFER 
HERE  T*0  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ABUSED  AND"  ABUSIVE/  RESEARCH  AND  "j" 

* 

TRAINING*  ,  , 

JHE  PSYCHIATRIST,' TODAY  OFTEN  THE  CHlLlt  AND  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHIATR1 ST,  \ 
HAS  BEEN  A  PART  OF  THE  MULT  I D I  SCI  PL  I  NARY  .TEAMS  NOW?  WORKING  I*.T^  AREA  pF, 

domestic  Violence.  His  or  her  presence  as  part  of  such  a  team  Ans 
to  the  Understanding  of  family  dynamics,  child  development  and  when 
appropriate,  psxcho-patholugY/  all  of  which  can  heLp  insure  the  most 

,  BENEFICIAL  CASE  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ULTIMATELY  THE  END  OF  AfiuSc  IN*A  PARTICULAR 
FAMILY.     FOR  EXAMPLE/  THE  PSYCHIATRIST  CAN  ASSEfc  THE  NEED  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
THERAPY  FOR  ANY  MEMBER;  OF  THE  FAMILY  IN  WHICH  ABUSE  \fS  PRESENT.  t£ 
OR.SHE  CAN  *6IGH  THE  EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  INTERVENTION  OPTIONS.  ON  T*E 
f AMI LY/  THEREBY  HELPING  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  A  FAMILY  IS  BEST  £NC&URAGED 
TO  REMAIN  INTACT,  WHETHER  A  SEPARATION  IS  PREFERABLE,  OR  WHEY HE THE 
CASE  SHOULD  BE  EVALUATED  BY  THE  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEM/   LAST/  HE  OR-s^E  !  * 

CAN.ASSESS  .SPECIFll  DYNAMICS  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  A  HfsTORY  OF  DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE  WITH  AN  EYE  TOWAR&  pEVELOPING    AN  ETIOLOGY  OF  ABUSE. 
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WlTHlN  THE  AREA  OF  RESEARCH,  THE  PSYCHIATRIST  CAN  PLAY  AN 
IMPORTANT  We,  WHETHER  THE  RESEARCH  IS  ON' AN  AD  HOC  BASIS  OR'  UNDER  OTHER 

Federal  or  other  subsidy,  by  bringing  his  or  her  knowledge  of  research 
♦  .  » 

ON  VIOLENCE,  FAMILY  DYNAMICS/  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  TO  BEAR  ON  THE  SPECIFIC* 

QUESTION  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE.     He'ADDRESSES  BOTH  THE  ABASED  AND  ABUSIVE  ' 

WITH  *AN  Ey'e  TOWARD  CULL  I  N(V  COMMON  DENOMINATORS  FROM  THE  COMPLEX  SERIES    -  , 
V 

of  .trigger  situations  which  *ay  result-  in  family  violence. 

The  psychiatrist  can  further  help'  train  other  professionals Jand.  . 

PARAPR^FESSIONALS,   INCLUDING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL,   IN  THE 

psychiatric  aspects  of  intervention  in  family  crisis  situations. 

Today,  however,  the  ability  of  the  Psychiatrjst  or  other  professionals 

•  WORKING  I H  THE- AREA  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  IS  SEVERELY  LIMITED,     THESE       ,  f 

LIMITATIONS  AR'E  JHE  RESULT  OF   INSUFFICIENT  RESEARCH,   INSUFFICIENT  FOND* 

.  %  .  • 

AND,  UNTIL  TODAY,   INSUFFICIENT  NATIONAL  MEREST  IN  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

*  i  *    '  *  *  i 

•OTHER  THAN  CHILD  ABUSE.  " 

»  * 

WHAT  IS  NEEDt'D  TO.AFFECI  CHANGES. IN  FflflJLY  VIOLENCE 

Based  in  large  measure  on  my  involvement  in  c^ile^  and  adolescent  : 
abuse,  it  becomes  ctear  that  four  major  needs  are  lacking  in  our 

'^EFFORTS  TO  CURB*  DOMESlt C  VIOLENCE;    SERVICE  P*T<ENTIAL,  TRAINING  OF 
'    PERSONNEL,  BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  THE  FJJNDS  NECESSARY  ™  MEET  THE  THREE  .. 
OTHER  NEEDS. 

IT   IS  NECESSARY  TO* PROVIDE  INCREASED  SERVICE  POTENTIAL  TO  ALL  GROUPS 
^OF  ABUSED  PERSONS,  OAYlNG     PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO'  THE  DISPAr'aTE  HEEDS 
"AND  TREATMENT     TECHNOLOGIES  FOR  EACH  GROUP.     THERE  ARE  ALREADY  SUCCESSFUL 
♦  * 
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MODELS  WHICH  HAVl  BEEN  OR  ARE  BEIMTi  DEVELOPED  ON  THE  LOCAL,  STATE  AND 
REGIONAL  LEVELS  WHICH,  AS  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  C0OLD  PROVIDE-  MODELS 

4 

FOR  FUTURE  PROGRAMS  AND  INCREASED  IMPETUS,  TO  TH£  MULT  I D I SC I  PL  I  NARY 

*    •  r  »  9 

"JEAMS  NOW  WORKING  IN  THIS  AREA,     EACH  MODEL  ALSO  PROVIDES  POTENTIAL 

#FOR  BASIC  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  ETIOLOGY  »0F  TH&  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  DOMESTIC 

VIOLENCE  —  CHILD  ABjjlSE,  ADOLESCENT  A&USE  AND  SPOUSE  ABUSE  —  WHICH 


will  reslm  in  the  development  of  appropriate  slrvlces  to  meet  the 
sp&cial  Needs  of  each  group  and  the  famil4Es  of  those  abused. 

as  part  of  hit  development  of  service  potential,  it  i s  "necessary 
also  to  develop  outreach •   while  the  numbers  of  reported  cafes  of 
abuse  are  onjthe  rise,  the  battered  spouse  syndrome,  in  particular, 
has  not  yet  been  sufflcldntly  dest 1 gmat  upc  to  ai.low^its  victims  to 
readily  seek  help.    greater  »publ i c  epucat lovio*  services  will  be  needed 
as  will  an  effort  to  f ducaffc  the  public  to  the  phenomenon  itself. 

Adolescents,  even  when  recognuedas  having  been  abused,  are  often 
seen  as  manipulative  victimizers,  and  the  abuse  toward  them  forgiven, 
for  example,  'af.ier  showing  a  videotape  of  four  abused  adolescents  to 

A. GROUP  /f  JUVENILE  OFFICERS,  THEPR  COMBINED  RESPONSE  *AS  "B0Y4  WERE 
THOSE  KIDS  MANIPULATIVE*.     So,    IT  GOES  WITH  SPOUSE  ABUSE,  WHERE  THE 

victim  is  seen  as  been  masochistic  "asking  fq£< abuse*,  before 
effective  scrvlce  can  be  given.  th^se  myths  must  be  laid  to  rest. 

Along  with  services,  trained  personnel  will  be  needed.  If^rogr^ms 
are  to  be  developed  nationally,  adequate  staff  to  research,  evaluate 

AND  MANAGE^ SUCH  PROGRAMS  IS  CRUCIAL.     In  THE  PAST,  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE 
BEEN  RELATIVELY  SMALL  TO  THE  PROGRAMS  THAT  DO  EXIST  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
FAMILY  VIOLENCE,  AND  OUALIFIEt  STAFFING  HAS  SUFFERED  EVEN  MORC^SEVE RELY , 


i 

At  the  Federal  level,  ij  would  not^be  inappropriate  for  specific 

LEGISLATIVE  LANGUAGE  to  Bfc  INCLUDED*  IN  .ANY  Wl.L  'DEALING  W1  TH  .DOME  St  I C 
VlOLENC^  MANDATING  ADEQUATE  TRAINING  EFFORTS  AND  APPROPRIATE  AUTHORIZATIONS 
TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  TRAIN  I N£. 

AT  THIS  TIME/  RESEARCH  IN  THE  AREA  OF  FAMILY  VIOLENCE   IS  PERHAPS 
THE  ftOST *IMPORTANT JTEP  whlCH  MUST  PE  TAKEN.     RESEARCH  IN  FAMILY  VlOLCNCE 
TODAY,  TH(5UGH*SOME  HEADWAY  IS  BEING  MADE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  THE  BARTERED  * 
SPOUSE,  PREDOMINANTLY-  HAS  DEALT  WUH  CHILD  A*USE .     MOREOVER,  THIS 
RESEARCH  HAS  BEEN  G£*RED  PARTICULARLY  TO  THE  PEDIATRIC  SETTING  * 
DESCRIBING  ABUSE  PATTERNS' FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
SUBJFCTED  TO  SEVERE  INJURY.     FROM  THIS,  WE  HAVE  $EEN  AfLE  "TO  DEVELOP 
A  PARADlGft  FOR  CHllD  ABUSE  WHICH  IS  BIASED    AND  WORKED  BEST  FOR  ONLY 
THE  GROUP,  STUDIED.     At?EMPTS  TO  DENY  THIS  BIAS  AND  TO  APf LY  THE  RESULTS 
OF  SUCH  kl SF  ARCH  ACROSS  THF  BOARD  .MISS  THE  BASlg  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
GROUPS  OF  ABUSED  PER^ON$  AND  i)B$CURf  THE  FACTORS  WHKH  ARE   INDEED  ■ 
COMMON  TO  ALL  GROUPS . 

Research  m  family  violence  has  suffered  from  categorical  approaches. 
.Basic  researchers  and  epidemiologists  agree  that  the  term  "ae^jse" 
whether  applied  to  children,  •fcdolescerts  or  spouses,  is  i ndef i na&le . 
These  terms  are  legal  and  political,  'They  are*  defined  by  law  and  are  1 
used  to  protect  l 1 ves 1  and  assure  services. to  groups  of  victimized 

,  i 
PEOPLf  IN  NEED  OF  ADVOCACY.     ThIS,  IS  IDENTICAL  TO  THE  TERM  AND 

CONCEPT  OF  "INSANITY*.  •  ThI S  CONCEPT   IS  EXTREMFLY  USEFUL   IN  DESCRIBING 

AND  DETERMINING  A  PERSON'S  MENTAL  COMPETENCE,  AND  Of-  TEN  FOR  THE  ACOI'lSfTlON 


\ 
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OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THAT  PERSON •     RUT,    IF  WE  PRETEND  THAT  INSANITY 
IS  MORE  THAN  THAT,  -WE  CAN  GET   INTO  REAL  TROUBLE  BECAUSE'  IT  OVERIUOKS,  ■ 
ALL  THE  MANX  RELATED  AND  UNRELATED  COND1 1  I ONS  WHICH  MAY  LEAD  TO  ONE'S 
B^lNG  DECLARED  "INSANE,"  FURTHER,  CREATION  OF  PROGRAMS  BASED  QN  THIS 
CONCEPT  WOULD  ULTIMATELY  LEAD  TO  HARMFUL   INSTITUTIONS  BASED  Off 

INTERNALLY  CONSISTENT  BUT  INVALID  CONCEPTS. 

SO  IT  IS  WITH  CHILD  ABUSE,  ADOLESCENT  ABUSE  AND  SPOUSE  AfUSE. 

ThESC  ARE  ALL  USEFUL  JERMS  TO  PROTECT  AND  ASSURE  SERVICES  TO  POPUtATIONS 

IN  need.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  researchNhhy  are  much  less  useful. 
Research,  must  be  broader  and  npn-categorical  in  Nature.    :/e  must  learn 

MORE  AjaUT  FAMILY  VIOLENCE  IN  ITS  BROADEST  SENSE:     THE  PARENT/CHILD 
A&0  HUSBAND/WIFE  RELATVONSHIPS^CHILD  DEVELOPMENT,  MID-l  IFE  DEVELOPMENT, 
ADOLESCENT  TRANSITION/  THE  EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  STRESS  ON 
VARIOUS  TYPE}  OF  'INDIVIDUAL,  WHAT  THE  TR  fGGER  MECHANISMS  FOR  V  IOLEN.CE* 

are.   Once  such  a' broad. perspective  is  gainer' we  can  look  at  .what 

WE  KNOW  A30UT  EACH  CATEGORY  OF  ABUSE  7  CHl'lDREN,"* ADOLESCENTS,  SPOUSES, 

0  within  a  broad  framework.  '      <f  *■ 

Only  with  research  of  this  nAure  can  we  find  ihe  common  threads  * 

"WH|  VIOLENCE ,  CAN  WE- LEARN* WHETHER  IT  1  <•  \*t  SHEER  NUMBER  OF  # 
,    ESSURES.ON  PARTICULAR  INDIVIDUALS  WHICH  TRIGGERS  VIOLENCE,  OR  A 
>     >  'EC  f*AL  ADMIXTURE  WHICH  CAN  BE  IDENTIFIED  A(  POSS  ALL  CASES  W^^ESTtC 
VIOLENCE..  CATEGO*CAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  ENVlCE  US  INTO  NARROW  RESEARCH 
STUDl ES* WHERE,   LIKE   I.N  THE  EXAMPLE  9F  INSANE  TY,  PROJECTS  ARE  INTERNALLY 
CONSISTENT  BUT  BASED  ON  BIASED,  NARROW,  AND  MOST  LIKELY  INVALID 


CONCEPTS, 


9- 

» 

\ 

ttY  FAVORITE  EXAMPLE  OF  THIS  !S  THE  OF  T-STATEP  "FACT"   THAT  CHllD 
<  ABUSERS  WERE   THEMSELVES  ABUSED  AS  CHMPMtN.      I H 10  'V  AC  T "   \  S  NOW  ALMOST 
UNIVERSALLY  ACCEPTED  AS  A  HEADING  LAPSE  OF  CHILD  ABIJSE  .     HOWEVER,  THIS 
STATISTIC   IS  BASED  ON  STUDIES  OF  ABUSED  CHIIDREN.     •'•E  HAVE  NO  CONCEPTION 
AS  TO  HOW  MANY  ABUSE  D  CHI  I  DREW  ACTUALLY  GROW  UP  TO  ABUSE    THEIR- OWN 
CHILDREN  AND  HOW  MANY  GROW  UP  WITH  A  COUN  U  PRE  AC  P '«N  WHICH  WO  I  It  P  CAUSff 
THEM  TO  RFJECT  AIL  FOKMS  OF  VIOLENCE  AHA  INST   FHl  W  OWN  CHllDREN. 

Yet,  we  remain  "hung-up"  on  this  pact    -  and  still  accept  its  unti\>uo 

1 

AND  DOUBTFUL  SIGNIFICANCE.     To -AVOID  THIS,  WE  MUST  SET  OP  SYSTEMS 
WHICW  ENCOURAGE  SCIENTISTS   IN   THE  BROAD  A  E  AS  OF  CHILD  f>F  VE I OPML  NT  $ 
ADULT  DlVflOFMENT,*  FAMILY  DUVEI  OPMENT  A?,t»  V I  OLEULE  TO  APPl  Y  THE  I R 
KNUWlUHiE  AND  DyATA  TO  ABUSFD  POPULATIONS. 

CONCLUSION  - 

AT   THE  PPfSfNT   TIME,    TKF*  WANS  Of  HtlUCING  OR  EL  I  Mi  NAT  INC  ^uMtSlIC 
VIOUNCE  ARE  I  lMITtD    -    IN  PAP  T  HEl.AUSF  NO  LRGAN17KD  SYSHM  OF  DATA 
COM  K II  ON  o;    rH^   ISSUF  RFAILY  EXIST  c'.  t    IN  PART  BECAUSE   RESEARCH  INTO 
THE  CAUSES  L.    AB^SE  HAVE  RE  t  N  LIfMIFD  AND  Ml  SDiPf  f  T!  D     AND  IN  PART 

CAUSE  DOME  MC  VIOLENCE  REMAI-NS-A  "hIDDFN"  PhE  NL»MLNON ,  ^N  EMBAKRASSMl  NT 
TO  WHICH   THE  RATTERED  SPOUSE ,   ADOlfSCtNT  OR  C  H 1 1  p   IS  NOT  OHLJ  wYl^l  I  Nr. 
TO  SUBJECT  HIMSEIF  OR  HERSELF  BY  SPEAHNG^OF    IJ  OR  'VnlNG  PURI  If". 
AS  MLNTAL  iLlNfcfcS  IS  AN   ISSUE  WHICH, WITH  THE   EFFORT S  OF    THE  AF'A  Awfc 
THE  PnfS  I  DENT  '  S  COMMISSION  ON  frNTAL  fH  AL  TH,  HAS  Hr.lN  SI  OWL  Y  \)\  ST  I  r.MA  T  I /t  D, 
4SO  TOO  ^UST  FAMILY  VIOLENCE .     As  MEtiTAI    IMW'S  J4AS  Bf  MIH   TO  BF 
'      '"BROUGHT  OUT  OFNHE  CLOSET"',   SO,   TOO,   MU^J  I  AMI  LY  VlOItNtr.     OfJl  E  y 
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brought  out,  research  and  services  can  be  made  available  to  understand 
and  then  help  eliminate  the  roots  of  domestic  violence.   a  wise 
Congress  will  wrestle  with  the  paradox  of  needing  a  categorical 
approach  to  service  and  a  noncategor i cal  approach  to  research, 
and  develop  a  meaningful  program  which  can  and  will  encompass  both, 
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The  Phenomenon  of  the  Abused  Adolescent:  A  Clin- 
ical Study 

IRA  S.  LOURIE 

National  Ifatitutv  of  Mental  Health' 

« 

The  abtue  of  adolescents  is  a  problem  of  epidemic  proportions.  Although  this 
problem  ha*  many  factors  rn  common  with  the  phenomena  of  child  abuse,  it  has 
many  unique  factors.  These  factor*  relate  to  the  developmental  process  present 
in  adolescence  and  to  how  youth  and  their  families  react  to  them.  The  total 
*  picture  of  this  problem  is  not  nearly  complete,  but  'his  study  indicates  that  iU 
there  is  a  great  variability  in  the  patterns  demonstrated  by  families  of  abused 
and  neglected  adolescents;  (?)  the  abused  and  neglected  adolescents  usually  have 
developmental  problems  in  the  areas  of  separation  and  control;  and  (3)  the 
parent*  are.,  similarly  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  related  to  their  own  stage  of 
development. 

Every  year  millions  of  adolescents  are  involved  in  some  form  and 
degree  of  physical  violence  in  their  homes.  Thv,  violence  ranges  from 
what  most  people  would  consider  acceptable  punishment  to  what  all 
would  consider  abuse.  For  those  young  people  who  are  abused  or  perceive 
themselves  as  abused  there  is  little  help  available.  Very  often  the 
recognition  of  abuse  leads  them  to  further  victimization  Ijy  their  families 
and  by  agencies-ill  Equipped  to  deal  with  them. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  abused  adolescent  has  received  relatively 
little  consideration-in  the  field  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Although 
recent  statistics  demonstrate  25-30  percent  of  protective  service  caseloads 
across  the  country  are  adolescentst  th»  literature  is  devoid  of  pertinent 
information  as  to  specific  factors  in  the  identification,  etiology  and  case 
management  of  adolescent  cases.  .  Gil  (1970:105)  found  in  his  national 
studjion  the  incidence  of  abuse  that  16-17  percent  of  the  children  reported 
were  Ver  12  yeare  of  a*e  These  aPParent  underestimates  are  also 
reflected  in  the  child  abuse  literature  where  such  majjr  works  as  The 
Battered  Child  by  Kempe  and  Heifer,  The  Battered  Chdd  in  Canada  by 
Van  Stolk,  Somewhere  a  Child  is /Crying  by  Fontana,  and  Ckddren  in 
J  Jeopardy  by  Elmer  mention  hardly  a  word  about  the  adolescent.  Recently 
I      Stra  <s,  Gelles  and  Steinmetz  ( 1976)  have  been  exploring  physical  violence 
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in  American  families.  As  part  of  this  "Family  Violence  Research  Pro-am' 
it  has  been  reported  that  58  percent  of  285  college  freshmen  interviewed 
had  been  struck  by  their  paren^he  year  preceding  college  and  that  six 
percent  had  received  significant  physical  injury  < Mulligan,  1976).  Rig'' 
and  Tripp  in  a  personal  communication  report  10  cases  of  adolescents 
hospitalized  in  a  six-month  period  as  the  result  of  abuse  and  31  adolescent 
cases  referred  as  outpatients  to  a  child  abuse  team  in  the  following  eleven 
months.  Steele  and  Hopkins  report  that  among  100  first  pickup  juvenile 
offenders,  92  had  been  abused  in  the  year  and  a  half  prior  to  pickup.  In 
her  national  sample  of  1000  girls,  Konopka  (1976)  mentions  the  surprising 
amount  of  abuse  prevalent  as  well  as  the  serious  psychological  repercus- 
sions of  this  abuse.  In  recent  experience  with  runaway  houses,  this 
author  has  been  impressed  with  the  high  percentage  of  unr<  ,>orted  abused 
adolescents  in  their  caseloads.  This  incidence  is  presently  under  formal 
investigation.  * 


Table  '  Reported  Incidence  of  Abuse  of  Children  12  Years  Old  or  Older 

Percent  of 
Abuse  Reports 

Jurisdiction  Time  Period       on  Children  12 

Years  Old  or 
Older 

Connecticut 
Montana 
Arizona 

Montgomery-County.  Md 
'     *  Includes  neglect. 


,  '/7-I-12/75  240 

1/74-12/74  29.7 

1970-1974  '  25-28* 

1/75-9/76  49.0 


Lourie  and  Cohan  (1976)  describe  the  failure  of  professionals  working 
with  child  abuse  to  extend  their  thinking  beyqnd  the  "battered  baby"  of\ 
the*early  1960s  to  this  large  abused  population  over  12  years  old.  T^ey 
question  the  advisability  of  accepting  the  present  working  assumption 
,  that  what  is  known  about  child  abuse  and  neglect  is  generalizable  to  the 
•  adolescent.  An  exploration  must  be  made  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  age  groups  so  that  a  '  ^ents  can  be  adequately  served  and  protected^ 
As  stated  before,  th  asic  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  abused  and 
neglected  children  was  developed  from  the  frame  of  reference  of  the 
battered  infant.  The  generally  accepted,  model  for  this,  as  described  by 
Kempe  and  Heifer  (1972),  consists  of  three  major  factors:  (1)  the  parent 
With  the  potential  to  abuse;  (2)  the  special  jhild;  and  (3)  the  crisis 
situation.  Steele  and  Pollack  (1974)  show  that  parents  with  psychological 
problems  may  distort  the  normal  needs  of  their  children  and  abuse  yiem 
and  that  hyperactive  children,  unwanted  and  premature  children  ("Special 
Children")  are  thought  more  likely  to  provoke  abuse.  Environmental  and 
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social  stresses  whether  related  to  society  or  directly  to  the  individual  are 
felt  to  be  a  factor  in  abuse. 

While  there  are  many  children  who  have  been  abused  and  neglected 
from  their  childhood  into  adolescence,  for  many  the  abuse  and  neglect 
start  in  adolescence.  Far  these  cases  we  must  search  for  the  factors  which 
allowed  the  family  to  avoid  abuse  during  the  child's  early  years  ane. 
which  precipitated  the  abuse  during  adolescence.  Similarly,  in  those 
cases  where  abuse  continues  from  childhood  into  adolescence,  we  must 
look  for  ways  to  explain  why  abuse  can  exist  unnoticed  in  these  families 
for  so  long  only  to  become  manifest  in  adolescence. 

A  CLINICAL  STUDY  • 

The  Protective  Service  Unit  of  the  Montgomery  County  Department 
of  Social  Services.  Rockville.  Maryland,  is  the  recipient  of  all  reports  of 
abused  and  neglocted  children  up  to  18  years  of  age  in  a  suburban 
Washington.  D.C.  county  with  a  population-  of  550.000.  This  studjfcwas 
initiate  in  September  1975  reviewing  cases  back  to  January  1975  arid 
seeing  new  cases  through  October  1976,  and  continuing  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  12  months  from  September  1975  to  August  1976,  the 
agency,  received  reports  on  258  adolescents  out  of  a  total  caseload  of  751 
abused  and  neglected' children.  One  hupdred  fifty-seven  of  these  adoles- 
cents were  reported  as  physically  abused.  89  as  neglected  (which  includes 
emotional  abuse)  and  12  as  sexually  abused.  All  x  of  these  cases  were 
reviewed  arid  25  cases  were  studied  in  greater  depth  using  an  individual 
psychiatric  interview  with  the  child  and  an  interview  with  the  family. 

-  Included  in  this  sample  were  10.  physical  abuse  cases,  hin*  neglect  or 
emotional  abuse  cases,  and  6  sexual  abuse  cases.  They,  ranged  from  12-17 
years  of  age;  18  were  females  and  7  were  males.  The  interviews  focused 
on  patterns  of  family  interaction  and  the  psychosocial  developmental 
status  of  the  youth  and  the  parents. 

f  »  'j 

Family  Patterns 

The  patterns  of  family  interaction  demonstrated  by 'the  families  seen 
in  this  study  were  extremely  variable.  As  a  result  it  was  not  possible  to 
develop  any  concise  typology.  The  following  two  cases  demonstrate  the 

-  wide  extremes  in  these  patterns  and  address  several  pertinent  issues. 

Linda  K  is  a  14  year-old  white  female  who  was  referred  hy  her  mother,  who  was 
pmvcHed  by  Linda's  "talking  back."  Linda  is  an  obese,  depressed,  and  oppositional  tfirl 
whose  provocations  are  the  result  in  part  from  feelings  of  loneliness  and  emptiness  Linda 
also  has  a  history  of  *rand  mal  seizures  since  an  early  a«e  Her  mother  is  an  an^ry  woman 
who  was  deserted  by  her  husband  shortly  after  Linda's  birth  She  has  always  been 
resentful  of  I.indn  who  "restricted  her  life.*  and  has  found  caring  for  her  a  terrible  burden 
Four  years  before  the  ahusive  incident.  Mrs.  K's  mother  on  whom  she  had  been  quite 
dependent  died,  heralding  a  rapid  decline  in  the  relationship  with  her  own  needy  child 
This  decline  ultimately  led  to  the  abuse  incident. 
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Becky  B.  is  a  14-year-old  white  female  who  wa>  referred  after  a  ivther  severe  heating 
at  the  hands  of  her  father  following  her  "talking  with  a  h\>\  I  told  hec  nut  to  talk  with  " 
Beck\  is  a  pleasant,  rather  seductive  girl  who  presents  herself  in  a  wa\  mure  reminiscent 
of  an  18  or  20-year-old  She  has  had  numerous  struggles  with  her  parents  over  Irnnts 
These  conflictH  in  the  past  have  precipitated  a  runaway  episode  She  see*  herself  as  having 
been  a  shy  dependent  girl  until  reaching  seventh  grade,  when  she  grew  up  real  fast  " 
Becky's  parents  appear  as  a  rather  dose  couple  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
daugnter.  However,  both  parents  are  extremely  rigid  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
father,  who  has  many  preconceived  generalizations  ahout  what  girls  should  be  and  which 
young  people,  "hippies."  are  bad.  This  rigid it>  led  to  the  assessment  of  unrealistic  limits 
which  Becky  continually  tested  The  conflict  between  parent  and  child  led  to  the  abusive 
incident. 

In  the  first  case,  Linda  and  her  mother  represent  the  typical  abusive 
pattern  with  an  extremely  demanding  and  injured  child  living  with  a 
dependent  mother  who  is  lacking  a  vehicle  for  her  own  needed  emotional 
support  (in  this  case  following  the  loss  of  her  mother).  Contrariwise,  in 
the  second  case,  Becky  s  father  presents  a  picture  of  a  man  with  many 
interpersonal  strengths  and  a  strong  relationship  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Becky,  unlike  Linda,  has  shown  strength  in  her  psychosocial 

,  development.  The  conflicts  between  Becky  and  her  parents  appear  to  be 
related  to  conflicts  based  on  their  strengths,  while  those  between  Linda 
and  her  mother  appear  to  represent  their  mutual  frustration  at  not 
having  their  exaggerated  needs  satisfied  by  each  other. 

Another  issue  which  these  cases  demonstrate  is  that  of  impulse 
control.  Lindas  mother,  in  contradistinction  to  her  interpersonal  needs, 
shows  strength  in  the  area  of  impulse  control,  It  was  this  strength  that 
kept  her  from  physically  acting  '.ut  her  frustrations  earlier  in  Linda's  life, 
and  more  importah<ly  prevented  her  from  severely  beating  Linda  during 
the  present  episode  when  hetv  frustrations  finally  overwhelmed  her. 
Becky's  father,  again,  represent*  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  He  has 
trouble  controlling  riis  impulses.  This  is  represented  first  by  his  rigidity 
ant  secondly  by  his  need  to  control  Becky  to  the  extent  that  he  does. 
When  he  became  overwhelmed,  his  angry  impulses  were  easily  unleashed 
in  a  vicious  'tack  on  his  daughter. 

•  Although  no  specific  family* or  individual  patterns  were  established 
for  abused  and  neglected  adolescents  in  this  study,  invariably  we  found 
either  the  adolescent  or  his  parent  dealing  poorly  with  an  expected 
developmental  task.  In  the  sample,  the  youths  were  usually  struggling 
with  developmental  problems  of  separation  and/or  control.  The  parents 
*ere  dealing  with  a  broader  range  of  issues  which  were  less  amenable  to 

'  classification.  The  following  discussion  will  focus  on  both  these  adolescent 
and  parent  issues. 

THK  ADOLESCENT 

The  developmental  tasks  and  stresses  of  adolescence  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  monumental  for  many.  Most  often  the  reactions  to 
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this  process  by  youth  and  their  families  disrupt  long-standing  Iannis 
adjustments.  As  families  readjust,  ahuw  and  or  neglectful  episode-  ma> 
occur  as  a  reaction  to  this  process.  In  other  cases,  abuse  and  neglect, 
ongoing  since  childhood,  become  manifest  as  a  reaction  to  the  develop-  # 
mental  process.  Relating  back  to  the  concept  of  the  "special  child   as  a 
major  etiological  factor*  eitry  adolestvnt  is  a  spi-ial  child.  However.  . 
even  though  every  youth  is  a  special  child,  each  youth's  spccialnoss  is 
different:  what  makes  for  these  differences  and  increased  vulnerability 
must  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  the  expected  developmental  struggles  of 
adolescence. 

Adolescence  is  a  stage  in  life  where  the  school-age  child  must 
relinquish  a  comfortable  position  as  a  controlled  and  dependent  family 
member.  He  must  then  move  toward  a  position  separated  from  his  family, 
taking  the  responsibility  for  his  or  her  .well-being  and  social  behavior. 
Simultaneously  the  adolescent  must  adjust  to  marked  changes  in  his  or 
her  body,  both  in  the  areas  of  physical  and  sexual  development.  To  arrive 
at  a  productive  and  comfortable  adult  stage  each  child  must  integrate  his 
new  body,  new  sexuality,  new  individuality,  new  responsibility,  and 
control.  All  this  must  be  done  in  the  context  of  an  ever-changing  society, 
one  which  usually  assigns  to  youths  a  role  which  is  much  different- 
looking  from  that  assumed  for  them  by  their  parents.  The  fact  that  so 
many  young  people  make  the  bridge  to  adult  life  successfully  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  resilience  of  the  human  organism  and  its  basic  wish  to 

be  normal.  ,. 

The  application  of  these  developmental  principles  to  tne  area  ol 
abuse  requires  looking  at  those  developmental  lines  that  are  most,  often  a 
problem  in  these  youth  and/or  their  families  to  see  what  makes  this  one 
"special"  As  stated  earlier,  case  studies  indicate  that  the  two  most 
common  developmental  problems  which  lead  to  family  violence  are  sepa- 
ration and  behavioral  control. 

Separation 

William  L  ill  16-year-old  Oriental  male  who  has  become  a  social  isolate  at  school 
due  to  his  own  perception,  of  Orientals  as  being  "half  men"  and  fostered  by  his  parenU 
deeire  for  isolation  from  peers  in  general  and  the  non  Oriental  population  specifically 
This  was  accompanied  by  exceptional  school  performance 

William's  failure  to  separate  kept  him  at  home  where  he  struggled  with  his  father  about 
noma  responsibilities.  These  struggles  led  to  a  violent  act  by  the  father  in  which  tho  boy  s 
arm  was  lacerated  by  a  thrown  ashtray 

The  case  of  William  is  one  in  which  separation  is  a  prominent  issue 
ultimately  leading  to  abuse.  This  issue  is  manifested  by  a  youth's  failure 
to  move  smoothly  from  his  family  to  a  peer  group:  This  separation  task  is 
one  in  which  both  parent*  and  children  play  a  role.  For  the  separation  to 
take  place,  the  binding  forces  which  hold  a  child  in  his  family  must  be 
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overcome,  by  the  Corn's  toward  separation  and  individuation.  This  js 
similar  to  the  concepts  of  Steirlin  <1974i  who  has  reviewed  thu  work  in 
this  area  and  describes  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  ("binding  and 
expelling")  in  families. 

As  a  youth  separates  Y.y  is  then  able  to  develop  an  ihdividual  identity. 
Krikson  (19t>8>  describes  this  as  the  move  from  a  position  in  which  the 
usefulness  of  childhood  identification  ends  and  identity  formation  begins. 
For  this  to  happen,  not  only  must  the  family^ dynamics  ofbinding  and 
separation  forces  be  favorable,  but  the  individual  must  be  ready  to  accept 
an  individual  identity.  To  do  this  there  must  be  adequate  ego  strength 
and  a  solid  base1  of  early  identification. 

Failure  to  move  smoothly  in  this  separation  task  has  many  possible 
manifestations.  Most  of  these,  when  viewed  from  the  proper  perspective* 
are  se^n  as  attempts  by  a  youth  to  respond  to  a  developmental  lag  in  the 
task  of  separation  and  are,  therefore,  reactions  toward  or  against  binding 
forces.  These  behavioral  manifestations  tend  to:  <li  represent  the  presence 
of  forces  binding  them  to  past  ties  and  needs;  <2)  create  the  need  for 
increased  binding;  or  (3),  represent  a  flight  toward  separation  in  order  to 
escape  unwanted  binding  needs.  Most  adolescent  behaviors,  whether  seen 
as  problems  or  not,  have  components  which  rely  on  this  drama. 

In  turn,  these  adolescent  behaviors  disrupt  family  systems,  causing 
stress.  These  behaviors  are  often  provocative  to  others,  includirg  parents. 
The  dynamics  of  such  provocations  are  usually  in  the  service  of  forces 
toward  separation  but  can  be  used  as  a  binding  vehicle  as  well.  The  case 
of  William  demonstrates  the  interweaving  of  these  dyniMnics.  His  failures 
to  separate  were  due  to  his  lack  of  readiness  and  were  enhanced  by 
binding  forces  of  his  family.  This  led  to  provocations  between  himself  and 
his  father.  which  served  the  dual  purpose  of  creating  a  system  in  which 
he  wqs  more  closely  bound  to  his  father  ithrough  struggle),  while  at  the 
same  time  asserting  his  independent  strivings,  immature  as  tney  may  be. 
In  families  such  as  his.  where  violence  is  a  form  of  expression,  this  drama 
can  be  expressed  in  violent  ways  which  in  tqrh  can  become  abusive.  The 
adolescent  can  also  tap  in  on  the  hidden  violence  in  even  the  most 
outwardly  gentle  parent. 

When  abuse  occurs,  it  in  turn  becomes  another  factor  in  dtMermination 
of  separation  dynamics.  Sometimes  the  reaction  to  abuse  is  to  run  away, 
a  case  in  which  separation  forces  supercede.  O'l  th**  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  teenager  who  accepts  all  the  abuse  given.  **v#?n  though  he 
is  perfectly  able  to  fight  .back  or  run...  This  is  not  an  unusual  ouUome 
where  dependent  needs,  as  a  result  of  binding  fores,  arc4  dominant. 

Control 

Kim  <;  i>  .i  IH  y»  jir  mIiI  f»»nul»'  vuth  a  ihri'4»-\«\ir  historv  »f  stru^lrs  vuth  htr 
pamiK  about  \\w  mHi  rnrf  m'xu.iIMv.  dru^  u^a^r  and  fni  hnn^  mvtilwd  in  mnmr 
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delinquent  acts  The  parent,  reacted  to  her  behavior  hs  ■*€»••*  ^\  "J"  '"  ^''J 
control  her  behavior  TWl.mit,  invariably  tried  to  keep  her  .Wr  lohoim  St,.- .. b.ecte. 
vehemently  to  this  a/SVaoted  by  breakup  each  ne*  limit  Dunn*  th,  >,  ,triiK«l.  -  >*. 
was  beaten  by  her  frustrated  mother. 

Control  is  a  second\ajor  issue  in  which  developmental  lag  can  easily 
lead  to  abuse.  The  cas^ff  Kim  is  sucKan  example.  Although  many  of  the 
behaviors  which  led /o  abuse  in  her/ase  may  be  explained  on  the  baSis  of 
the  separation  issj*/s  described  above,  there  are  issues  concernmg  the 
ability  to  control  Which  are  prime.  Beginning.at  birth  the  amount  t>! 
behavioral  oontrol  exercised  by  individuals  and  their  parents  ism  an 
ever-changing  balance.  By  the  time  adolescence  has  been  reached  every 
youth  must  have  incorporated  a  certain  level  of  self-control.  If  not.  there 
arises  a  situation  which  creates  a  need  for  closer,  binding  in  order  to 
solicit  control  from  the  outside,  which  then  replaces  ineffective  internal 
consols.  The  need  for  control  is  accentuated  in  adolescence  as  drives, 
physical  strength,  and  freedom  increase.  • 

As  adolescents  strive  for  competence  in  these  areas  of  control,  they 
must  set  limits  for  themselves  and  tea*  those  limits.  This  is  followed  by 
modification  of'the  limits  and  exertion  of  self-control  as  needed.  As  with 
all  developmental  tasks,  this  is  a  variable  one  in  which  various  levels  of 
control  are  feeded  at  different  times.  This  requires  a  variable  degree  of 
parental,  control,  based  on  the  youth's  rapidly  fluctuating  capacity  to 

control  himself.  \..   .  '  . 

Often  a  struggle  arises <in  families  over  .this  issue  of  control.  1  lust 
struggles  are  based  on  a  misalignment,  be^een  a  youth's  ability  to 
control  and  a  parent's  <1>  need  to  coAU  <2>  need  to  avoid  cnptni  .  om3) 
inability  to  offer  realistic  controls.  In  f  ne.case  of  Kim.  she  demonstrated  a 
poor  ability  to  set  her  own  limits.  Her  parents  reacted  to  this  by  setting 
limits  for  her.  Not  only  were  these  limits  unrealistic,  they  were  unenforce- 
ab\r  The  struggle  created  led  to  violence,  based  on  the  fact  that  violence 
was  a  major  form  of  expression  in  that  particular  tamily. 

Typically,  the  issue*  of  separation  and  control  are  intertwined^  Most 
cases  tend  to  have  probWin  both  areas.  A  determination  as  to  which  is 
primary  is  often  difficult^  is  extremely  important  to  the  construction 
of  a  treatment  plan.  There  ore  two  major  patterns  between  which  to 
differentiate.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  youth  who  has  strong  binding  needs. 
Because  the  direct  expression  of  these  needs  is  developmental^  unaccept- 
able,  they  remain  hidden  behind  a  false  senseof  independence.  In  order 
to  get  closer  binding  the  child  loses  control  and  performs  an  act  which 
,  causes  the  parent  to  exert  external  control,  thereby  pulling  the  youth 

closer  %  *  i_ 

In  the  second  pattern,  there  is  a  youth  who  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  control.  This  forces  the  parents  to  exert  external  control.  No, 
.    matter  how  much  independence  the  youth  can  tolerate  he  is  still  bound 
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closely  in  oqder  to  make  up  for  this  deficit  in  control.  Although  the  two 
patterns  have  similar  behavioral  manifestations,  in  the  first  we  must 
treat  the?  net<l  for  binding  and  in  the  second  we  must  treat  the' need  for 
controK 

i  ■ 

* 

THE  par*;nis 

Mid-Life  Development  * 

•- 

Having  addressed  the  issues, in  youth  development  which  lead  to 
stresses  implicated  in  abusive  situations,  the  parental  side  ^must  be 
addressed  also.  Little  is  written  about  the  development  of  the  midlife 
adult.  Steirlin  (1974)  describes  this  process,  as  it  pertains  to  separation, 
as  "running  counter  to  what  we  find  in  adolescence. . ."  Although  admit- 
tedly abridged,  he  points  to  several  important  factors:  the  "declining  of 
libidinal  drives,"  "the  relative  blunting  of  alertness v|md  inquisitiveness" . 
and  the  "need  to  assess  and  confirm  existing  loyalties."  These  and  many 
other  unexpired  factors  make  the  adolescence  of  their  children  a  difficult 
period  in  parents'  lives.  This  area  needs  more  exploration  and  will  be  thte 
subject  of  future  publications. 

We  have  already  s4en  in  the  discussion  of  the  child  how  the  adoles- 
.  >nt's  reaction  to  development  is  affected  by  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
wie  parent*.  When  parents  face  a  turbulent  period  in  their  develppmenf 
they  are  less  able  to  tolerate  changes  in  their  livfes.  In  an  attempt  to 
adjust  to  developmental  changes  the  parent!  rely  on  prior  support  peth-^ 
ways  that  have  developed  in  their  families.  When  this  attempt  is  niet 
with- an  adolescent  whose' dynamics,  either  appropriate?  or  exaggerated, 
represent  a  stress  to  the  support  pathways  system?  the  adults  are,  left 
without  a  mechanism  to  rely  on  as  they  attempt  to  consolidate  their  own  - 
developmental  changes.  This  leaves  both  the  parents  and  the  youth 
vulnerable  to  these  stresses.  Abuse  is  then  one  of  the  possible  reactions  to 
stress/ 

CONCLUSION 

The  abuse  of  adolescents  is  a  problem  of  epidemic  proportions. 
Although  this  pYoblem  has  many  factors  in  common  with  the  phenomena 
of  child  abuse,  it  has  many  unique  factors.  These  factors  relate  to  the 
developmental  processes  present  in  adolescence  and  to  hov  youth  and 
their  families  react  to  them.  The  total  picture  of  this  problem  is  not 
Inearly  complete,  but  this  study  indicates  that  <1)  there  is  a  great 
Variability  in  the  patterns  demonstrated  by  families  of  abused/end  ne- 
glected adolescents;  (2)  the  abused  and  neglected  adolescents  usually 
have  developmental  problems  in  the  areas  of  separation  and  control;  and 
(3)  the  parents  usually  are  similarly  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  related  to 
their  own  stage  of  development.  Th£se  phenomena  must  be  studied 
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further  before  this  population  of  young  people  receive  the  care  and 
protection  needed  for  normai  growth  and  development. 
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-*  Senator  Cranston*.  Dr.  Stcinmctz. 

Dr.  SteinAktz,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Snznnr.  •  Steinmct/..  and  I  am 
representing  the  Coal  if  ion  of  Family  Organizations,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  American  Home  Economies  Association,  the 'National 
Council  on  FAjnily  Relations,  the  American  Association  of  Marriage 
Counselors,  ahf\  Family  Service  Association. 

I  would  like  to  start  J>y  saying  that  although  we  are  addressing 
the  topic  of  wife  heating,  you  really  cannot  separate  oiit  the  various 
eomponents»of  family  violence.  You  can  separate'out  the  /components 
in  terms  of  service  needs,  hut  not  in  terms  of  trying  to  understand 
the  whole  dynamics,  because  they  are.  so  closely  interrelated. 

T^et  me  give  you  some  very  brief  statistics  of  what  goes  mi  in. 
families  in  a  single  year — and  this  is  based  on  a  c'oiiiliiiiutim/of  the 
National  Survey  oh  Domestic  Violence  that  you  mentioned earlier, 
some  police  data  and  other  extrapolations  from  studies  that  I  have 
made.    .  I 

In  a  given  year,  you  are  likely  to  have  million  severely  bat- 
tered women.  1  am  talking  about  the  kind  of  women  that  would  need 
shelter  or  some  kind  of  hospital  intervention  or  police  intervention. 
I  am  not  talking  about hittinj^or  slapping. 

You  are  also,  in  that  sanu^vear.  likely  to  hay  250.000  battered^ 
husbands.  Yori  will  have  fl  million  battered,  siblings,  about  o.r>0,000 
severely  battered  children.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  buttered 
elderly,  for  which  we  have  no  national  or  even  local  estimates  

So  the  battering  which  occurs  within  a  family — just  between  the 
diads  involved — is  extremely  large.  Hut  it  goes  much  beyond  that. 
FQr  example,  if  yon  look  at  research  basFfT  on  the  counseling  of 
battered  women,  you  very  often  find-that  they  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  because  they  had  committed  or  were  afraid  they 
would  fonunit  child  abuse.  j 

We  find  over , and  over  again,  an  interrelationship  between  the 
battering  of  spouses  and  the  battering  of  children,  j 

Senator  Ckanston.  T  would  like  to  say  that  as  far  as  this  Commit- 
tee is  concerned,  we  are  talking  this  morning  of  family  violence  in 
general,  not  battered  ynves  specifically  or  anything  else  specifically. 

Dr.  Stkinmktz.  Tf  you  look  at  the  background*  of  women  who 
batter  their  children  or  men  who  hatter  their  children,  very  often, 
yon  find  a  history  where  they  received  severe  physical  punishment 
or  they  witnessed  their  own  .parents'  doing  physical  damage  to  each 
other.  ' 

The  battered  hiisband-if.you  look  at  the  women  who  bat  tars  her 
husband,  what  .do  you  -find— this  group  of  women  have  experienced 
without  a  doubt.* Hie  most  severe,  cruel,  brutal  kind*  of  experiences 
of  anv  group  of  individuals  that  T  have  over  studied.  The  brutality 
goes  far  beyond  that  which  we  normally  think  of  when  we  think  of 
wife  beating  or  child  abiM\  It  is  repeated  long-term  brutality,  so  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why.  when  they  become  adults,  they  will  strike 
out  and  u«e  a  violent  method.  | 

So.  we  find  over  and  over  again,  the  interrelationship  among  fam- 
ily batterers  both  in  term*  of  their  own  history  and  .vhat  they  per- 
petuate when  they  marry  and  have  children. 

But  it  goe>  beyond  that.  When  we  look  at  the  backgrounds  of 
murderers,  rapists,  political  a^a>>ins.  assault  and  battereis.  as  well 
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ftns  individuals  who  .commit  suicide,  the  one  llwng  they  li:> y«»  in  com- 
mon is  a  childhood  thatjs  vhnracterized  by  severe  brutality.  So  we 
have  a  pit'tiny  where  it  pM»s  far  beyond  the  immediate  family. 

-    Furthermore,  there  are  children  in  most  of  t!ww  families- where 

'  you  haw  the  "wife  heating  or  the  husband  beating.  These  children 
are  traumatized.  If  you  just  take  the  data  thai  I  gave  you  aivl  figure 
that  each  family  has  two  and  a  half  children,  you  ran  see  the  extent 
of  this,  just  within  the  family  unit.  You  fan  see  the  impact  that  this 
is  going  to  have.  *  m  * 

Then  you  start  looking  at  (lie  outside  of-thc-faiiiily  kinds  of  rela- 
tionships., the  suicide,  the  murder,  the  rape,  and  you  realize  tlutf 
very  few  of  us  here,  are  not  going  to  he  imparled  in  some  way.  us  a 
result  of  domest  if  violence.  -  ^ 

I  have  several  general  kinds  of  remedies  that  I  would  like  to  talk  s 
about..  First,  the  >hort-tenn"  things—  and  these  may  he  what  Dr. 
Lourie  referred  to  as  service  needs.  They  are  the  crisis  renters,  the 
shelters,  the  short -term  foster  ran*  for  haltered  children,  foster  rare 
programs  for  hattered  elderly,  ensh  grants  for  abused  women.  It 
does  not <lo  veYy  much  good  fo  take  a  woman  out  of  her  home  and.  % 
put  her  in  a  slieltej:,  if.  after  2  weeks  or  IV  weeks  or  whatever  the 
time  limit  is.  she  does  not  h^ve  any  money  to  go  any  place  else. 

There  are.  of  course*,  other  remedies  that  would  require  legal 
changes— like  putting  a  battering  husband  out  and  making  sure  he 
stays  out.  There  could  also  be  changes  in  the  law.  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  have  the  policeman  actually  witnessing  the  battery.  If  there, 
is  physical  evidence  that  a  battering  has  occurred,  and  there  is 
usually  plenty  of  physical  <<qdcnee  that  this  has  happened  -there  is 
no  reason  why  tin*  man  eon  lo*  not  be  removed  from  the- home  and 
cfetained  f.or  24  on  4*  hours.  This  type  t>f  law  exist  for  other  kinds 
of  criminal  acts  in  many  States. 

Thenyilso  need*  to  lie  extensivetraining  programs  for  those  agen- 
rie^  who  deal  with  victims  of  abuse— the  police,  the  courts,  the 

•  scViols.  the  hospitals  doctors,  ministers,  and  lawyers.  « 
And  finally.  I'think  we  need  to  have  some  kind  of  regional— .and 
I  say  regional. 'becau-r  that  skeins  more  manageable  regionaj  direr-  * 
tories  that  provides  comprehensive  and  constantly  updated  material 
on  services  available,  shelters  in  operation,  crisis  lines  and  things  of 
that  sort.  Thus  local  communities,  within  these  given  regions,  will 
have  a  place  where*  they' ran  find  information  on  the,  availability  of 
different  kilds  of  funding  opportunities  as  well  as  what  kinds  of 
programs  sijuujo  be  working,  so  you  are  not  consequently  reinvent- 
ing the  wheel. 

The  long-term  solutions  are  a  little  more  complex  and  they  are 
not  going  to  be  .terribly  popular  with,  some  Members  of  Congress.  T 
am  sure.  They  do  grow  out  of  research,  and  if  we  are  committed  to 
doing  research  in  this  area,  then  we  must  pay  attention  to  some  of 
the  findings,  regardless  of  how  unpopular  they  are. 

There  needs  to  1A»  federally  funded  abortion  and  more  research  on 
birth-control  and  birth  control  edyration.  Yon  need  only  look  at  any* 
study  of  .child  abuse  to  see  thai  it  is  i/iinoritv  mothers,  young  moth- 
ers, poor  mothers,  mother-'  without  other  kinds  of  support  systems, 
mothers  who  do  not  want  a  child,  or  mothers  who  resent  a  child.  t 
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e  of  these  factors  is  likely  to  increrisc  the  possibility  of  a 
mother  abusing  her  child. 

.  If  we  put  all  of  those  things  together,  you  can  see  what  the  likeli- 
hood of  abusing  a  child  is  going  to  be  among  certairt  groups  and 
yet  these  are  the  very  gtoup  that  we  have  now  denied  federally 
funded  abortions.  I  know  that  is  not  a  popular  viewpoint,  but  we 
have  a  tremendous  amount  bf  research  supporting  these  findings  and 
we  hid  better  start  paying  attention  to  some  of  the  research  we 
have.  «.  \ 

There  also  is  a  need  to  improve  individual'*  self-esteem.  The  re- 
search on  women  who  batter  children,  men  who  batter  their  chil- 
dren, and  why  spouses  stay  when  they  batter  each  other,  seems  to 
suggest  that  theje  is  a  low  self-esteem— a  feeling  of  worlhlessness 
among  these  individuals.  Certainly  education  can  overcoipe  this; 
certainly  better  mental  herlth  centers  could  overcome  this. 

We  also  need  to  have,  hjnaexist  socialization.  My  research  on 
battfred  husbands  shows  some  v*ry  interesting  things  th^t  Iliad  not 
expected  to  find.  One  oHhrm  waslthat  these  women  were  brutalized 

#  When  they  were  children.  But  the  other  finding  was  that  when  you 
look  at  the  situation,  a  wo/uan  will  tell  you  she  cannot  leave.  A 
man  also  tells  you  he  cannot  leave  for  the  very  same  reason. /But 

fc  when  a  man  is  questioned.  Ire  will  tell  you,  "Oh,  can  certainly 
leave  if  it  gets  too  bad."  Men  always  feel,  whether  lhat-is  the  actual 
situation  or  not,  that  they  have^the  opportunity — the  choice  to  stay 
or  feave.  Even  when  women 'have  adequate  income*  and  independent 
sources  of  incomes,  they  are  employed,  they  have  credit  established 
and  all  of  these  things  that  we  say  would  h<A>  the  women  get  out, 

*  many  of  these  women  still  will  not  leave,  and  they  will  tell  you, 
cannot  leave."  There  is  an  emotional  dependence  as  a  result  of  tlie 
high  priority  that  is  placed  <fli  marriage  in  our  society.  These  women 
feel  that  anything  else  would  l>e  less  desirable;  that  staying  in  the 
family  and  being  beaten  is  better  than  getting  out  and  having  the 
status  of  not  being  married.  We  certainly  can  provide  adequate  edu- 
cation so  that  individuals  know  tlmt  they  have  a  choice  to  marry 
and  stay  married.  This  goes  for  fellftws  as  well  as  girls.  But  it  takes 
the  kind  of  education  that  provides  them  with  good  job  skills. 

Many  women  stay-in  a  violent  marriage  because  they  do  not  hate 
the  proper  training  to  get  out.  They  do  not  have* good  job  skills 
.  or  any  job  skill  %  They  do  not  know  where  to  apply  for  certain  ty|*es 
..of  education.  So  this,  again,  is  something  wo  can  do*  provide  nn  edu- 
cation that  would  prepare  people  to  hold  down  jobs  so  they  can 
live  independently. 

I  think  the  final  thing  is  somewhere  in  our  funding  efforts  aimed 
at  eliminating  domestic  violence,  we  must 'make  the  same  kind  of 
commitment  that  is  made  in  physical  and  biological  science.  When 
a  rocket  or  satellite  fails,  there  is  a  complete  investigation  into  the 
problem,  a  revaluation  of  the  design  and  a  considerable  effort  ex- 
pended to  insure  that  future  success. 

I  believe  the- time  has  come  to  place  t lie  needs  of  family  member* 
toliave  a  safe,  secure,  violence  free  home,  on  at  len^t  a  priority  equal 
*  to  that  of  building  a  rocket  or  a  telecommunication  satellite,  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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'  There  is  a  need  to  have  long-term  commitments  on, the  part  of  they 
Government  to  recognize  that  the  variability  of  human  .behavior 
insures  of  the  failure  of  most  programs  on  the  first  try, 

This  commitment  needs  to  be  extended  to  a  recognition  that 
when  a  progranv-does  not  work  properly,  one  goes  hack  to  the  draw- 
ing board,  reevaluates  the  program,  reditaigns  the  program,  and 
replenishes  it  in  new  funds— exactly  whaffnes  on  in  many  other 
areas  of  science.  • 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  states  that  all  men  arc  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  - 

For  victims  trapped  in  a  violent  family,  those  basic  rights  are 
denied. 

Thank  vou.  . 
Senator  Ckankton.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Steinmetz  follows:] 
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Testimony  Prepared  for -the 
Senate  Sub-Commi ttee  oti  Child-  . 
and  Human  Development 
March  S,  IS7B  ^ 


Violence  in  the  Family 


Suzanne  K.  Steinmetz,  Ph.D. 
Individual  4  Family  Studies 
University  of  Delaware 
Newark,   DC  19711 


I  am  pleased  that  after  researching  the  area  of  family  vio- 
lence for  B  years,  I  have  been  requested  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  regarding  pending  Domestic  Violence  legislation.     I  am 
here  represent imj  COFO,  Coalition  of  Family  Organizations, 
which  is  composed  of  the  American  Home  Economic  Association, 
National  Council  on  Family  Relations,  American  Associations  of 
Marriage  fc  Family  Counselors  and  Family  Service  Association, 
which  are  deeply  coTimitted  to  both  research  on  and  providing 
service  tcf  families  and  their  members. 


Ir.t  roduct  ion        •  f  ^ 

Although  extensive  nedia  coverage  of  Tomily  violence 
is  a  recent  phenomena,  an  examination  of  court  records,  newspaper 
articles  and  laws  suggest  that  as*long  as  there  have  b*cen  families 
there  has  probably  been  family  violence.     It  certainly  pre-dates 


violence  on  TV, "the  movies  or  magazines. 
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An  examination  of  early  laws  also  suggest  thit  fnj^ly  violcncj 

i  :i  not  just  a  contemporary  phenomena. 

A  164f  law  attempted  to  help  parents  control  their  rebrll  ious 

children,  noting  that  unless  tr,e  parents  "have  been  very  un-  ^ 

t 

chris^ianly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  cJiHdien  or  so 
piovoked  them  by  extreme  and  cruel* correction, "  any  child  over  16 
years  of  age  and  of  sufficient  understanding  who  curbed,  smiled 
and  would  not  obey  his  natural  mother  or  father  "would  be  put  to 
death"   (Brenner,  1970:37). 

In  1B74,  public  reaction  to  the  story  of  Mary  Ellen,   the  nine- 
year-old  rescued  from  her  physically  abusive  patents  by  appealing  • 
to  the  Society  for  the  PreventioJof  Cruelty  to  Animal's  was   in-  rf 
strumental   in  the  founding  of  the.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Children.     The  cost  of   incarcerating  wife  beaters  and  ^ 
providing  for  their  families  was  cf  such  great  concern  that  in 
1885  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  suggested  public  whippings  as 
an  alternative  punishment   (Steinmetz  and  Straus,   1974:4S).  * 
,  While  much  attention  was  given  to  legislative  remedies  for 

wife  beating,  husband  beating  did  not  go  unnoticed.     A  favorite 
theme  of  turn-of - the-century  comic  strips,  such  as  Kat  zen  jaiamer 
Kids  anrf* Bringing  Up  Father,  was  the' husband  who  endured  verbal 
and  physical  abuse  from  his  wife.     The  popularity  of  these  domes- 
tic relation*  comics  was  most  likely  sustained  because  they  ap- 
ptoitUated,  albeit  in  a  comic*  non-serious  manner,  common  family 
situations.     The  movies  are  full  of  heros  slapping  their  mate  - 
The  Love  Machine  has  several  scenes  where  the  woman  is  first  se- 
du'-ed  then  beaten  in  true  James  Pond  fashion.     Likewise,  haidly  a 
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•girl  next  door"  movie  of  the  50* s  or  "beach  blanket"  film  of  the 
60's  was  without  a  scene  where  the  heroine  was  insulted  or  per- 
ceived herself  to  be  insulted  —  she  hauls  off  and  slaps  the  of- 
fending male  in  the  face  —  be  turns,  head  lowered  and  leaves.  We 
are  all  satisfied  that  justice  has  prevailled. 

In  spite  of  the  above  attention  paid  to  violence  among  family 
members,  nearly  a  century  passed  before  family  violence  was  ack- 
nowledged as  a  serious  social  problem, 

Extensiveness  of  Vip_lence_ in  Families 

Given  the  rectnt  interest  in  family  violence  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  ask  just  how  extensive  is  family  violence?.    Is  the  problem 
serious  enough  to  justify  all  the  attention  recently  focused  on  it*7 

Marital  Violence 

The  data  below  (see  Table  I)   suggest  that  marital  violence  is 
not  selective.     Its  presence  is  felt  in  large  cities  as  well  as 
the  suburbs  and  is^found  in  all  geographic  areas. 


Table  I  here 


The  reports  listed  represented  only  a  selection  of  existing 
data.     Although  the  different  methods  of  presenting  the  findings 
and  different  sources  do  not  allow  comparisons  across  studies,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  marital  violence  is  a  wide-spread,  all  pre- 
vading  phenomena.     Three  studies  listed  (Steinmetz,   1977b;  l'J77c; 
Straus  et_aU,   1977b)   are  based  on  samples  which  allow  estimates 
to  be  made  fir  larger  population.     Applying  those  data,  to  the  ' 
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-  k  - 

total  married  population  which  is  47  million  couples  my  data  in- 
dicates that  3.3  million  wives  and  ove.  a  quarter  million  husbands 
experienced  levere  beatings  from  their  spouae .     Based  on  the 
National  representative  study  done  by  my  colleagues  Straus  and 
Cellei  'and  myself,  over  1.7  million  individuals  had-  faced  a  knife 
or  gun  and  over  2  million  had  been  beaten  up.     Since  only  intact 
f ami  1  ies  were  surveyed  in  these  three  studies,   the  extrapolated 
findings  only  apply  to  couples  presently  living  together.     As  a 
result,  these  data  probably  greatly  underestimate  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  have  been  violently  attacked  by  a  spouse 
\n  a  previous  marriage,  either  because  they  were  eliminated  from 

e  iample  because  they  are  no  longer  married  or  because  they  were 
(]  >estioned  about  their  relationship  with  a  current  spouse. 

Parent-Chi Id  Wolence  * 

Corporal  punishment,  which  fulfills  the  generally  accepted 

definition  of  family  violence  "intent  to  inflict  physical  injury" 

t 

and  which  differ!  only  in  degree  of  severity  from  child  abuse  is 
an  important  aspect  of  family  violence.     First  it  is  the*  most  pre- 
valent form  of  family  violence.     Numbcrous  studies  (Blumberg, 
1964-6S*  Erlanger,   1974?  Stark  and  McEvoy,   1970)  have  indicated 
that  between  84  and  97  percent  of  all  parents  have  used  physical 
puniihment  at  some  point  in  the  child's  life.     A"high  percentage 
of  theie  families  continued  using  corporal  punishment  for  disci- 
plining their  children  until  tenth  grade  (Bachman,   1967)  and 
twelfth  grade  (Straus,   1971;  Steinmetz,  1971,  1974a). 

Corporal  punishment  is  also  the  most  accepted  form  of  family 
violence.  Parents  are  expected  to  control  and  mold  their  child- 
ren and  they  are  given  considerable  freedom  in  selecting  the 
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mechanism  they  use  to  obtain  this  control.     Unlike  Sweden  where  a 
parent  can  be  imprisoned  for  a  iron for  striking  a  child,  spar.k-  . 
ing  is  considered  to  be  an  acceptable  way  of  disciplining  child- 
ren and  the  privilege  to  spank  has  been  recently  extended  to 
school  teachers  and  school  bus  drivers. 

A  final  consideration  is  the  existence  of  a  positive  rela- 
tionship between  corporal  punish*'.-'  ,t  and  other  .forms  of  family 
violence.    Severe  physical  punishment  marks  the  childhoods  of 
numerous  adults  who  commit  physically  violent  acts  on  family  mem- 
bers and  strangers.     Several  reiearchers  have  stated  that  physi- 
cal punishment  is  at  one  end  oi.  the  continuum,  the  other  end  being 
child  abuse  (Gelles,  1973,  1975a;  Gil,  1970;  Straus,  et  a  1 . ,  1977a) 
With  increasing  stress,  physical  punishment  can  easily  develop 
into  child  abuse,  as  suggested  by  estimates  of  child  abase  pre- 
sented in  Table  II. 

Table  II  here 

The  data  in  Table  II  suggest  a  range  from  an  optimistic  6,000 
per  year   {Gil,  1970)'  to  a  more  realistic  500,000  based  on  Light's 
{1974)  reanalysis  of  Gil's  data.     Probably  the  most  accurate  data 
for  estimating  child  abuse  is  that  provided  by  Straus,  Gelles  and 
myself   (1977b)  which  is  based  on  parents*  reports  of  specific 
•disciplinary-  techniques.     Our  data  has  two  limitations  wh/n  es- 
timating child  abuse.     The  first,  discussed  above,  is  the  limiting 
of  the  sample  to  intact  families.     The  second  is  the  collection  of 
data  on  children  between  3  and  17.     Child  abuse  appears  to  occur 
more  frequently  in  single  parent  families  and  among  infants  t  nd 
toddlers  (;  tihaps  because  they  are  at  greater  risk  for  injuries 
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requiring  medical  attention,  and  therefore  detection).  Therefore, 
these  estimate!  accurately  reflect  abuse  which  occurs  among  single 
parent  families,  and  those  in  the  infants  and  toddlers  stage  of 
the  life  cycle.  ^ 


Probably  the  form  of  family  violence  considered  to  be  most 
normal  is  violence  between  sibs.     Yet  an  examination  of  Table  III 
suggest  that  we  tolerate  a  considerable  amount  of  extremely  vio- 
lent acts  if  they  occur  between  brothers  and  sisters.    These  same 
acts  if  they  occurred  between  husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child 
would  result  in  criminal  charges,  and  social  service  intervention. 
If  we  were  to  see  a  grade  school  child  with* bruises  and  perhaps  a 
black  eye  and  were  told  that  his  parent  had  inflicted  the  injury 
we  would  immediately  be  filled  with  rage  end  disgust.     If,  however, 
are  told  that  the  injuries  resulted  from  a  flight  with  a  brother 
or  sister  —  the  typical  reaction  is  to  nod  apd  remark  "Kids  will 
be  kids." 

Table  III  here 

Our  complacency  regarding  sibling  violence  needs  to  be  jarred. 


Children  are  capab^  of  violent  and  often  fatal  attacks  on  sibs. 
Although  only  0.3  percent  reported  actually  using  a  knife  or  gun 
in  the  national  study  (Straus  et  al. ,  1977b)  extrapolating  this 


suggests  that  an  estimated  109,000  children  actually  used  a  knife 
or  gun  on  a  siblingrduring  the  survey  year.    When  the  analysis 
was  based  on  "ever  happened"  rather  than  limited  to  the  survey 
year,  18  percent  of  the  families  reported  siblings  "beating  up" 
each  other,  and  5  percent  reportedly  faced  a  gun  or  knife  wielded 


Sibling  Violence 


percent  to  36-1/3  million  children  between 
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by  a  brother  or  sister.    Thus  6.5  million  children  have  been 
"beaten  up"  by  a  sibling  and  nearly  2  million  children  sometime 
durim;  their  childhood  have  faced  a  gun  or  Knife. 
Battered  Elderly  Parent 

Our  knowledge  about  the  bartered  elderly  parent  mirrors  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  child  abuse  in  the  early  60's'or  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  about  wife  abuse  in  the  early  70' «.  If 
we  were  to  label  the  60's  *d  the  decade  of  interest  on  child  abuse, 
and  the  70's  as  decade  of  wife  abuse  studies,  then  I  predict,  given 
the  generally  increasing  concern  for  the  elderly  and  more  specifi- 
cally concern  of  abuse  of  elderly  in  public  institutions,  that  the 
•O's  will  be  the  decade  of  the  Battered  Parent. 

There  are  several  parallels  between  the  battered  child  and 
battered  parent.    First,  both  are  in  a  dependent  position  -  relying 
On  their  caretaker  for  basic  survival  needs.    Second,  both  are  as- 
S    sumed  to  be  protected  by* virtue  of  the  love,  gentleness,  and  car- 
ing which  we  assumed  that  the  family  provides.    A  third  point  is 
both  the  dependent  child  and  the  dependent  elderly  adult  can  be  a 
source  of  emotional,  physical  and  financial  stress  to  the  care- 
taker.   While  the  costs  of  carii)j|  for  one's  children  are  at  least 
a  recognized  burden,  the  emotional  and  economical  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  one's  elderly  parents  over  a  prolonged  period  (a 
problem  not  likely  to  be  faced  by  most  families  in  the  past)  has 
not  been  acknowledged. 

Some  of  this  battering  takes  the  form  of  benigrt  neglect-inade- 
quate knowledge  about  caring  for  the  elderly  which  results  in 
harm. 
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The  English  with  their  typicil  dry  humor  first  labelej  the 
problem  "granny  hashing",  but  have  begun  to  refer  to  this  grow- 
ing  problem  as  "gram-slamming" .     However;  England,  recognizing  the* 
stress  placed  on. the  caretaking  children,  does  provide  periodic 
ressiS^cirt.     Unfoi  tunately,   in  the  U.S.  the  care  of  over  27  mil- 
lion individuals  over  65   (of  which  only  about  S  percent  are  insti- 
Jj0df nal ixtd)   is  left  to  chance.-    Based  on  population'  and  economic 
trends  one  can  predict  the^fol lowing*. 

1  -  more  elderly  people,  a  higher  cost  of  living  ar.d  a^greater 

demand  for  alternative  housing  for  elderly. 

2  -  higher  cost  of  living  requiring  that  a  greater  percentage 

of  income  be  allocated  to  basic  necessities  with  a  small-  * 
er' amount  being  available  for  2  cars,  vacations,  single 
family,  homes  and  college  for  their  children. 

3  -  more  women  working  and/or  looking  forward  to  resuming  work 

when  children  are* launched  to  meet  these  expended  costs. 

With  increasing  conflict  between  the  needs  of  parents  and  the 
goals  of  their  children  we,  can  predict  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
violence  children  use  to  control  their  elderly  parents  unless  ade- 
quate support  systems  are  available. 


Sf.itft  0  *U  -  tl 
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Homicide! 

Homicide,  the  most  extreme  form  of  violence,   is  also  a  part 

of  husband-wife  interaction.     Domestic  quarrels  were  a  factor  in 

31  percent  of  25>  homicides  occurring  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  during 

1972  (Boston  Globe,  1973),  -and  based  on  P\B.I,  reports  accounted 

for  13  percent  of  homicides  during  1969  (Truniger,   1971).  In 

Detroit,  23  percent  of  the  homicides' were  between  husband  and 

t 

wife  (Wilt  and  Bannon,  1976). 

.Wolfgajjg  (1958),  in  an  investigation  of  homicides  occurring 
between  1MB  and  1952,  found  that  24.?  of  all  victims  and  offen- 
ders were  members  of  the  same  family  and  in  18  percent  of  the  in- 
cidents they  were  spouses.    There  were  no  differences  between  the 
percent  of  husbands  or  wives  as  offenders.     Based  oA  F.B. I sta- 
tistics, over  15  percent  of  the  homicides  in  1975  were  between 
husband  and  wife.     In  7.B  percent  of  the  cases  the  husbands  were 
victims,  while  in  8.0  percent  of  the  cases  the  victims  were  wives 
(Vital  Statistics  Reports,  1976).     We  do  know  that  filicide  is 
secord  to  spousal  homicide  as  the  predominant  form  of  familial 
homicide  (Wolfgang,  1958)  and)  over  2,000  were  killed  by  their 
parents  in  *1975  (Besharov,  1975).     Although  nation-wide  statis- 
'  tics  are  not  available  for  sibling  homicides,  three  percent  of 
the  homicides,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia  between  1948-52 
(Wolfgang,  1958),  and  3  percent  of  the  homicides  occurring  in 
New  York  City  during  196S  (Bard,  1971)  were  sibling  homicides.  ^ 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  wi t hJP*jJi\X-  VJoL^F?7 

— -  ^  • 

In  spite  of  the  pervasiveness  of  family  violence  and  its  ef- 
fect on  a  large  number  of  iUdividuaVs,  the  cost  to  society  goes 
beyond  the  destruction  face*  by  individuals  and  their  family,  and 
extends  to  rape,  murder,  political  assassination,  severe  mental 
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disorders  *nd  suicide* 

X  childhood  characterised  by  relentless  brutality,  per 

*» 

experience  with  violent  death ^and  extremely  unfavorable,  horn 
d  it,  ions  were  found  to  be  common  background  factors  for  33  adoles- 
cents »  »»o  committed  murder  (Bender,,  1959).     Sargent  (1962)   in  a 
study  of  children  who  killed,  reported  that  not  only  did  parents 
use  extreme  cruelty  towards  the  child,  but  their  cruelty  was  con- 
doned by  other  family  members.     Studies  of  adolescents  who  com- 
mitted paricide  (Tanay,  1975;  Sadoff,  1971),  reveal  that  the  vic- 
tim psrent  was  cruel  and  frequently  beat  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily especially  the  child's  mother.     Climcnt  and  Ervin,  (1972) 
found  that  three-fourths  of  a  sample  composed  of  30  individuals 
who  were  admitted  to  the  emergency  room  as  a  result  of  violent 
behavior  had  been  assaulted  by  their  fathers,  and  one-seventh  had 
been  assaulted  by  their  mothers.     Only  one-sixth  of  the  control 
group  of  30  emergency  room  admittances  were  assaulted  by  fathers 
and  only  one  Individual  was  assaulted  by  the  mother  in  this  study. 
Palmer  (1962)  found  that  murderers  were  more  likely  to  have  suj- 
fered  seveie  physical  boating  and  traumatic  incidents  thah  the 
control  group  which  consisted  of  'their  brothers.  * 

.Brutalizing  childhoods  were  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
rapists*  (Brownmiller ,  1975;  Hartogs,  1?51);  split  personalities 
(Schreiber,  1973)  and  suicide  (Gayford,  1975;  Bender  and  Curran, 
1940;  MacDonald,   1967).     A  study  of  the  childhood  environment  of 
14  political  assassins  revealed  disorganized,  broken  families, 
parental  abuse  and  rejection  and  marginal  integration  into  society 
(Steinmetz.  1977b). 
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Cycle  of  Family  Violence 

.   G«yfotd  (1975)  Ip  a  study  of  battered  wives  discovered  that 
both  the  batterer  "and  victim  had  violent  childhoods.    Owens  snd 
Straus  (1975)  In  a' secondary  analyses  .of  a  survey  conducted  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  reported 
a  strong  association* between  exposure  to  violence,  either  as* an 
observer  or  a  v  let  la,  during  childhood  ana*  violent  behavior  as  an 
adult ,  a  finding  supported  by  Sedgley  (1977)  lisa  secondary  ana- 
lysis of  NORC  data.    Th*s*  patterns  were  found  to  continue  over 
several  generations  In  studies  of  child  abuse       a  cycle  in  which 
the  battering  parents  had  experienced  abuie  from  their  own  par- 
^ente  (Craft,  1969;  Bryant,  196j;  Oliver  and  Taylor,* \?7i;  Silver, 
et  al. ,  1969;  Washerman,  1967;  Zalba,  1966).    Wilt  and  Bannon 
(1976)  note  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  Individuals  who  committed 
assault. or  murder  reported  having  frequent  arguments  with  their 
parents.    Furthermore,  their  analysis. .of  90  Intrafamlllal  homi- 
cides, revealed  that  62  percent  had  been  preceded  by  previous 
assaults  on  the  sr      family  member.    Even  In  less  violent  forms, 
the  use  of  physical  force  Is  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion '(Stelnmers,  1977a,  1977b). 

•    Based  on  a  srtidy  of  34  boys  and  39  girls  In  a  family  treat- 

t 

ment  program,  Gladstone  expressed  belief  that  ^children  who  have 
received,  significant  exposure  to  violent  behavior  before  the  age 
of  two  are  likely  to  have  Identified  with  this  pattern  of  response 
In  a  fashion  that  proves  to  be  essentially  Irreversible,  although 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  subsequently  to  contain  it"  (1975:375). 
He  notes  that  Intervention  before  the  age  of  18  months  greatly  en- 
hances the  possibility  of  modifying  the  child1 s  violent  behavior. 
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►  IntirvenLloa.an^EreyentJ.oiX.eLJLfln'ili  Vigienct 

When  attempting  to  develop  mechanism  for'  reducing  family  violence 
one  must  divide  the. mechanl tm  Into  short-term  Immediate  needs  and 
long-term  goals. 

Short-term  needs  for  victims  of  family  violence  would 
Include  the  providing  of  sheltem  for  severly  battered  women  who 
need  Immediate  removal  to  a  safe  place.     While  this  often  -mounts  ' 
to  replacing  one  "prison"  with  another,  the  alternative,  removing 
the  male  and  keeping  him  In  prisoner  providing  the  vomer,  with  a 
24  boor  body  guard)  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate  alternatives.  It 
should  be  rioted  that  for  spouse  abuse  cases,  there  Isno  reason  why 
•  new  statutes  could  not  provide.  Immediate  removal  of  the  male  (or  female 
If  she   It  the  perpetrater)  and  Incarceration  for  24  or  48  hours.  .This 
would  •"ow  the  victim  time  to  make  alternative  plans,  as  well  as 
a  cooling  off  period,  and  the  opportunity  to  provide  at  least  minimal 
legal  Aid  emotional  counseling.     Unfortunately,  such  laws  do  not  exist. 
Hot-lines. with  24  hour  operation  for- both  spouse  abuse  and  child  abuse 
are  needed.  There  Is  a  need  for  regional"  directories,  constantly  ^ 
'V  updated,  where  Individual  communities  could  obtain  Information  on 

shelter,  and  support  groups.     Foster  care  and  group  home,  for  abused 
children  must  be  available,  as  well  as  Intensive  therapy  with  the 
child  and  family  to  counteract  the  Impact  of  this  violence  on  the 
child.    There  Is  a  need  for  cash  grants  to  be  available  to  victims 
of  spouse  abuse.     Women  often  return  home  after  their  stay  In  the  , 
shelter  simply  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.     Even  If  'he 
support  group  Is  able  to  efficiently  a,  range  for  welfare  and  child 
support  payments,  the  security  deposit,  one  month's  r.-nt  In  advance 
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and  charget.  for  installing  utilities  require  considerably  more 
cash  than  these  women  are  able  to  accumulate.    The  need  to  pro-  % 
vide  short-term  support  services  such  as  homemakers  aids,  day 
"care,  visiting  nurses  or  homemakers  would  be  a  considerable  heljj 
to  "at-risV  parents  as  veil  as  children  who  are  caring  for  el- 
derly parante. 

Also  the  short-term  intervention  measures  for  reducing  family 

vioJance  must  eddrass  the  need  to  provide  in-service  training  to 

those  agencies  that  deal  with  victims  of  family  violence:  the 

police,  the  courts,  the  schools,  hospitals,  dodtors,  and  ministers. 

i 

The  measures  suggested  above,  provide  short-term,  crisis  ori- 
(    exited  intervention.     Unless  we  see,  as  the  way  to.  reduce  family 
violence,  mandating  more  and  more  shelters  for  abused  women  and 
children,  we  must  begin  to  examine  long-range,  preventive  measured 
The  measures  being  suggested,  grow  out  of  the  research  on  family 
violence;  af  well  as  research  oh  violence  in  general.     The  issues 
being  addreesed  include  abortion  for  unwanted  pregnancy,  better 
birth  control  devices'  and  birth  control  education;  developing  in 
each  individual  self-esteem  and  a  better  self-concept;  providing 

non-sexist  socialization  of  our  young;  providing  adequate  educa- 

t 

tion  for  our  children;  including  concepts  on  parenting  and  child 
development  for  all  children  in  all, levels  of  education,*  develop- 

m 

ment  of  community  based  support  groups ^for  parenting  and  marital 
enrichment;  changing  our  value  system  to  deemphasize  the  accepta- 
bility  of  violence,  and  reordering  our  priorities  to  include  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  budget  for  preventive  human  Service 
\  programs. 
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ttorHnii  and  Birth  Control  1 
Abortion  i'.  not  an  easy  choice  for  any  woman.     Regardless  of 
personal  feeling,  or.  thi.  topic,  the  research  on  child  abuae 
clearly  indicate,  that  young  mother.,  poor  mother.,  uneducated'  ' 
end  unskilled  mother.,  mot'her.  without  'families  to  provide  «mo- 
tion'.l  .nd  financial  .upport,  single.parent  mother.,  mother,  who 
did  not  want  and/or  re.cnt  the  child,  arid  mother,  whose  cMld  i. 
premature  or  i.  born  with  a  mental  or  phy.ical  handicap  all  h.v* 
a  high  probability  of  abusing  the  child. 

The  more  factor,  from  the  above  list,  the  higher  the  proba- 
bility that  the  »othev  will'abuse.     Unfortunately  thi.  list,  also  - 
de.crio-s  -other,  who  are  now  denied  ^derally  funded  abortion..  ^ 
There  mu.t  be  a  change  in  thi.  .tanc.     Furthermore,  re.earch  in- 
to more  effective.  ..fer  birth  control  mu.t  be  continued  along 
with  comprehensive  educational  progrtm.  on  birth  control. 

Improving  Sclf-Esteem  C 

Our  re.earch  on  abusing  parent,  and  battered  wives  has  sug- 
g«*ted  that  these  individuals  have  low  self-esteem  -  a  lack  of  an 
adequate  self  concept..    It  is  difficult  to  love  a  child  when  you 
do  not  love  yourself.     Likewise,  women. who  think  they  ar,  worth- 
less and  deserve  to  be  beaten  are  unable  to  find  the  courage  to 
leave  the  batterer.     My* research  on  battered  husbands  is  most  en- 
lightening in  thi.  respect.     Men  report  that  they  stay  with  the 
battering  wife  for  the  same  reasons  women  give  for  staying  with 
an  abusive  husbands    The  children,  stigma,  economics. 
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However,  when  questioned,  men  consistently  report  that  they  could 
always  leave  when  they  wanted  —  if  things  got  too  bad.     Even  men 
whose  wives  are  the  primary  breadwinners  will  report  this.  Women,, 
on  the  other  hand,  consistently  report  that  they  cannot  leave. 
While  many-  women  are  financially  trapped,  this'  same  response  is 
given  by  women  who  are  economically  independent,  have  established 
credit  records  and  adequate  resources* 

Non-Sexist  Socialization  § 

Our  sexist  socialization  process  has  really  done  a  job  on 
wotttn.     Marriage  has  been  held  up  as,  the  ultimate  goal  for  women  - 
-  practically  the  only  socially  acceptable  adult  role  for  women. 
Women  have  been  socialized  to  play  the  submissive,  dependent  rolei 
■they  cannot  survive  without  their  man"  even  when  an  objective 
analysis  of  the* situation  suggest  otherwise.     Hen  have  been  aocia- 
Used  into  believing  that  they  can  leave  an  abusing  home  any  time 
they  desire. 

Thus  men  believe  they  remain  in  the  abusing  home  through  free 
choice  -  women  believe  they  remain  because  they' have  no  choice. 

We  must  educate  our  children,  boys  and  girls,  to  believe  that 
one  chooses  to  merry^  and  stay  married.     It,  is  the  choice  one  makes 
because  one  cbooses  to  spend  one's  life  (or  a  part  of  It)  with  a- 
nother  individual        not  because  one  had  no  other  options.  I 
would  thAk-  that  any  individual,  man  or  woman,  would  find  it  in- 
sulting and  degrading  to  know  that  their  mate  married  them  find  re- 
mains wittx  them  because  they  have  no  other  options.     In  order1 to 
have  this  (abrogative  to  choose,  we  must  be  certain  that  all  chilr 
dren  receive  education  that  will  prepare  them  to' independent ly 
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Maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 
Educational  Needs 

In  an  educational  system  which  haa  a  wide  range'of  academic 
and  vocational  courses  as  well  as  health  education,  physical  edu- 
cation, drivers  education,  it  seems  ironical  that  we  totally  ne- 
glect the  two  major  roles  which  almost  all  adults  will  fill  — 
that  of  spouse  and  parent.    We  need  to  incorporate  marriage- and 
parenting  concepts  into  already  existing  courses  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

Some  high  schools  have  mandatory  courses'  in  marriage  prepa- 

-  f. 

ration  as  well  as  child  development  courses  complete  *ith  "hands- 
on"  experience  with  small  children.    The  responses  of  teachera  and 
students  in  these  courses  are  overwhelmingly  p^itive.  Many 
churches  now  advocate  (or  require)  that  couples  participate  in 
marriage  preparation  encounter  sessions.    The  focus  oi  these  ses- 
sions ie  not  on  religion  or  its  meaning  to  marriage,  but  rattier 
using  written  and  verbal  exercises  to  help  couples  explore  their 
expectations  of  marriage  and  each  other*    Other  comir.unity  based 
programs  which  give  mothers  time  out  or  parenting  experiences  in- 
clude mother'e  day  out  programs j  mother/child  school  for  two  year 
oldsi  pre-school  programs  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  parenting 
skills  and  parent/child  interaction;  programs  which  evolved  from 
the  natural  child  birth  groupa  and  continued  into  the  child's 
third  or  fourth  y«*r,  allowing  a  cohort  of  parents 'to  share  posi- 
tive and  negative  experiencea  aa  well  aa  providing  a  support  group 
for  these  couples.     Parenting  education  groupa  for  adolescent, 
pregnant  girla  are  available  in' some  communities  as  well  as  pro- 
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qr.*.  for  helping  sub.tance-addicted  parents  adju.t  to  the  return 
•of  their  children  who  have  been  placed  in  temporary  foster"  care 
while  they  were  institutionalized. 

There  need,  to  be  an  evaluation  of  thc.e  programs  to  determine 
their  efficiency  and  how  they  might  be  adopted  in  other  comi- 
ties,   we  must  also  encourage  people  to  reach  out  for  help.  In 
our  society,  w.  are  socialized  to  believe  tha^seeking  help  is  an 
admission  of  failure.     One  doe.  not  seek  family  counseling  until 
•  .  cri.l.  occur..     We  must  provide  center^where  families  can  see* 
help  in  a  non-threatening,  non-punitive  atmosphere.     The  emphasis 
»u.t  shift  from  emergency  crisis  intervention  to  prevention.  This 
stance  is  especially  necessary  for  care-taker,  "at  risk"  of  abu.ing 
a  child  or  elderly  parent. 
Egamlniia^HE^JtlH"  sY"*m  and  Priorities  ' 

An  evaluation  of  our  value  system  and  our  priorities  is  in 
order.    There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  sens,  of  responsibility  in 
our  youth.     It  is  too  easy  to  blame  T.V..  the  system,  the  ghetto, 
for  family  violence,  violenc.  in  the  .choc}.,  and  violence  in  th. 
street.     W.  must  recognize  that  a.  individual,  we  ir.u.t  «har«  in 
th.  blame.    There  appear,  to  be  an  .11  prevading  atmo.pher.  of 
•let  Uncle  Sam.  do  it".    While  it  is  easy' to  recognize  this  atti- 
tude among  minority  families  on  welfare,  we  must  Mm  recognize 
that  this  sttitude  is  also  being  fostered  among  sfflu.nt,  middle 
class  families.     These  children  destroy  their  own  and  others  pro- 
perty knowing  that  their  parent,  will  pay  for  the  damage.  Ono 
need  only  read  about  the  vandalism  in  upper  middle  class  schools 
to  recognize  that  this  attitude  is  not  limited  to  inner  city  wel- 
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.  We  mult  foster  in  our  children  a  tense  of  responsibility  for 
ones  own  sctions.    One  such  program,  the  Green  Circle  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Nationaf  Council  on  Christian,  and  Jew.,  i«  being 
widely  adopted  In  achool  system,  with  positive  results.    This  pro- 
gram, which  smarts  in  the  lower  gr.de.,  .ttempt.  co  foster  a  .en.e 

J 

of  responsibility  .nd  care  about  one',  .elf  which  i.  then  extended 
to  one',  family,  one',  friend.,  one',  neighborhood,  etc.  in  an 
ever  widening  circle. 

The  acceptability  of  violence  need,  to  be  que.tioned.     We  mu.t 
also  eremine  the  effect  of  "*cceptsble"  violence  on  our  society. 
We  certsinly  had  violence  in  the  fsmily  before  we  had  T.V.,  Trovies, 
and  magexines.     While  we  know  thst  children  who  Watch  violence  on 
T.v,  exhibit  increased  aggression,  we  do  not  know  whether  they  be- 
come child  abusers  or  spouse  beaters.     However,  violence  in  the 
media  <^oee  act  to  reinforce  the  general  acceptance  of  using  vio- 
lence to  solve  problems  it  you  are  bigger,  stronger  and  "right". 
This  sttitude  is,  unfortunately,  bssic  to  our  value  system.  Par- 
ents spank  because  it  is  their  right  as  well  as  their  duty  to  con- 
trol "bed"  children.     Spouse,  hit  because  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  control  s  "bad"  spouse.     Police  have  the  right  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  use  physical  force  to  control  s  "bad"  citixen,  and 
the  militery,  likewise,  hss  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to  use 
weapons  to  control  members  of  "bad"  countries.    We  need  to  deem- 
phssixe,  at  all  levels,  the  use  of  physical  force  to  control  oth^ri 
Similarly,  while  it  has  been  suggested  that  laws  which  prohibit 
spouse  abuse  are  dentined  to  fsil  because  you  can't  legislate 
morals,  thee,  laws  serve  an  important  function.    They  are  a  legal- 
ly based  public  statement  on  the  unacceptability  of  this  behavior, 
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a  considerable  change  from  earlier  laws  which  not  only  considered 

this  to  be  permissible  behavior,  but  even  specified  the  weapon* 

r 

It  Iff  Important  to  begin  to  consider  not  only  the  Immediate 
needs  of  women  and  children  aa  victims  of  violence,  but  also  the 
affects  on  all  family  members  who  live  In  a  violent  home.    When  ' 
we  focus  on  child  abuse  or  wife  beetlng  the  remedies  suggested 
tend  to  be  emergency  measure  such  as  crisis  centers,  emergency 
foster  care  and  shelters.    While  these  measures  are  certainly 
needed  they  are  not  a  panacea.    In  fact,  -their  treck  record  has' 
bean  rather  poor  In  providing  a  positive  alternative  environment 
or  changing  violent  family  Interaction*    This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  we  should  abandon  these  measures rather  we  must  place  these' 
measures  In  their  proper  perspective;  one  remedj  within  *  context 
of  totel  support  systems       system  which  encompass  adult  educetlon 
as  well  as  JC-12  educational  programs;  community  based,  readily  a- 
velleble  family  counseling  centers;  well  trelned  police,  legal/ 
Judicial,  officers;  legislation  mandating  provisions  to  Insure 
the  emotional  and  physical  sacirlty  of  abused  victims;  long-term 
basic  raseerch  and  evaluative  research  for  monitoring  the  problem 
of  family  Violence  as  we'll  es  the  success  of  existing  programs* 
Somewhere  in  our  funding  efforti  aimed  at  eliminating  domestic 
violence,  we  must  make  the  samn  type  of  commitment  that  is  made 
In  the  physlcel  end  biological  .iclences*    When  a  rocket  or  satel- 
lite falls,  there  is  a  complete  Investigation  into  the  problem,  e 
revaluation  of  the  design,  and  a  considerable  effort  expanded  to 

Insure  the  future  success*    I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  piece 

i 

the  needs  of  family  members  to  have  a  safe,  secure,  violent-free 
home,  In  et  leest  a  priority  equal  to  that  of  building  weather 
rockets,  or  telecommunication  sstellites.    There  needs  to  be  e 
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long  term  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  recognize* 
that  the  variability  of  human  behavior  insure!  the  failure  of 
■oat  programs  on  the  firat  try.    This  commitment  needs  to  be  ex- 
tended to  a  recognition  that  when  a  program  doesn't  work  properly, 
one  toes  back  to  the  drawing  board,  reevaluates  the  program,  re- 

•  .  —  "  -  a 

designs  it  and  replenishes  it  with  new  funds. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  states  that  all  men  are*., 
"endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certsih  unslienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  purauit  of  Happiness,"  For 
victims  trapped  in  a  violent:  family,  theae  basic  rights  are  denied. 
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Senator  Cranston.  Ms.  Tinker.  > 

Ms.  Tinker.  I  am  Bonnie  Tinker  and  J  am  the  chairperson  for 
Jhe  National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  these  hearings  today,  you  will  hear  the  # 
painful  stories  of  women  who  suffer  great  violence  at  the  hands  of 
those  they  love;  you  will  hear  the  frustrations,  anger,  and  the 
despair  of  victims,  law  enforcement  officials,  lawyers,  and  social 
workers,  as  they  tell  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  extent  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  domestic  violence. 

You  will  hear  the  personal  feelings  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  beaten 
and  the  professional  opinions  of  why  it  happens  and  how  to  respond 
to  both  the  victim  and  the  assailant. 

And  then  you  will  make  decisions  on  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  spend  to  address  needs,  and  who  shall  do  the  spending. 

Fatn  here  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Coalition 
Against  Domestic  Violence.  We  represei)^  grassroots  community 
groups  across  the  country  and  include  women  from  diverse  racial, 
social,  and  economic  backgrounds. 

Most  importantly,  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  women  who  have  found  the  courage  to  say : 

Enough.  We  will  not  live  our  lives  In  fear  and  degradation.  We  will  not  raise 
our  sons  to  be  violators  and  our  daughters  to  be  victims.  We  will  rescue  our- 
selves, and  we  will  use  /what  we  have  learned  to  help  others  who  are  trapped 
in  the  cycle  of  lies. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  quite  simply,  we  are  here.  We  are  the 
essential  source  of  the  great  national  outcry  about  domestic  violence. 
We  knbw  our  problems;  we  know  our  communities  and  we  know 
what  we  are  doing.  $  * 

If  you  want  to  hfclp  us,  give  us  as  much  money  as  you  can,  as 
quickly  and'  as  directly  as  possible. 

Let  me  add,  that  I  not  only  think  this  position  is  morally  correct, 
I  also  think  that  it  will  work. 

Fiom  my  experience,  I  believe  that  funding  these  small  commu- 
nity-based programs,'  which  involve  battered  women  in  the  decision- 
making process  is  the  most  effective  way  to  aid  victims  of  domestic 
violence. 

As  chairperson  of  the  National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Vio- 
lence, I  am  in  close  contact  with  a  nationwide  network  of  grass- 
roots, community-based  direct  service  programs.  Most  of  us  began 
with  little  or  no  funding,  administrative  experience,  or  established 
community  support. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  have  sheltered  thousands 
of  women  and  children  and  established  hotlines  and  support  groups 
in  most  of  the  main  cities  as  well  as  in  many«rural  areas. 

Wc  have  provided  stepping  stones  for  the  battered  woman  to  es- 
cape her  world  of  isolation  and  violence.  Our  communities  have  rec- 
ognized both  the  sincerity  and  the  viability  of  our  work.  Estab- 
lished institutions  and  agencies  are  now  turning  to  us  for  guidance 
a&  they  begin  to  address  the  issue. 

Public  response  is  being  expressed  with  growing  concern  and 
commitment  to  meeting  the  needs  of  victims  of  doihestic  violence. . 

Our  programs  do  meet  these  needs.  Many  of  the  women  who  have 
oome  to  us  are  now  back  in  the  communities,  offering  shelter  and 
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support  to  other  victims  and  their  families.  These  -programs  are, 
effective,  and  in' the  long  run,  they  are  self-sustaining.  They  repre- 
sent an  efficient  use  of  resources.  - 

Our  programs  work,  because  we  begin  with  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  effect, of  violence.  Wo  know  that  the  battered  women  are.  al- 
most always  dependent  upon  someone  else,  for  their  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  survival.  It  is  common  to  describe  them  as  pas- 
siveShaving  no  self-confidence,  and  unable  to  set.  their  own  goals. 

I  hSVc  known  strong,  independent  women,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  beingimable  to  make  a  single  phone  call  on  their  own  behalf. 
These  wcVnen  will  not  break  the  cycle  of  violence  by  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  us.  They  need  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  own 
good  judgement.  They  need  the  freedom  from  fear,  so  that,  they 
can  put  theirown  lives  back  together  again. 

We  need  support  in  defining  and  following  these  goals.  If  you 
can  support  us  in  this,  together,  \\P  will  find  the  solutions  to  domes- 
tic violence.  ,  .    .  '•  . 

I  urge  you  to  support  legislation  Which  gives  top  priority  to  fund- 
ing grassroots,  community-based,  direct  service  programs,  which 
rely  upon  the  guidance  of' the  victims  of  violence. 

I  suggest  that  any  research  which  is  funded,  be  directly  grounded 
in  fhese  programs. 

Regional  networks  of  grassroots  groups  are  emerging.  The  Na- 
tional Coalition  Against,  Domestic  Violence  represents  a  composite 
of  these  networks,  and  serves  as  a  national  clearinghouse  and  co- 
ordinating body  for  work  against  domestic  violence. 

I  urge  that  the  work  and  concerns  of  these  programs  M  recog- 
nized a^>  legislative  and  other  remedies  arc  developed. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conlitiop,  T  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  your  concern.  We  know  that  needs  to  be  done.  You  know 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  help  us  get  it  done.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  [Applause.]  . 

I  would  like  to  welcome  the  Honorable  Suzanne  Wilson. 

Ms.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  and  good  jnorning  to  you.  Senator 
Cranston.  .  v 

T  am  Vice-Mayor  Suzanne  Wilson  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  and  the 
chairperson  of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  public  safety  policy 

committee.  .  .  .       .  . 

As  an  organization  which  represents  15.000  cities  throughout  tins 
country,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fad  that  legislative  hearing*  are 
being  held  on  family  violence.  - 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  willingness  to  move  ahead  to 
pursue  Federal  action  aiding  victims  of  family  violence. 

In  February  107C  tl»>  National  League  of  Citir?.  through  its  crnn 
inal  justice  program,  held  the  first  national  conference  on  women 
and  crime.  I  was  privileged  to  be  part  of  that  conference,  whfl!!! 
truly  was  an  historic  first  in  addressing,  at  the  national  level,  these 

issues.  '  ,  ,        .  ix  -i 

We.  discovered  that  the  problem  of  domestic  assault  was  wide- 
spread and  that  there  were  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  aid  these 
victims.  We  heard  from  a  victim,  who,  with  difficulty  and  pain  in 
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her  voice,  brought  the  immediacy  and  tragedy  of  violence  in  the 
home,  to  local  officials  at  that  conference. 

I  brought  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  conference  today  to 
present  to  you,  so  that  you  might  have  that  also  for  a  reference. 

The  1978  National  Municipal  Policy  rea^ : 

The  family  violence  pfoMem  could  grow  to  crisis  proportions  unless  the 
Federal  Government  actB  immediately  to  aid  victims  of  family  violence  by 
funding  shelter  counseling  facilities  for  battered  women  and  childreu;  allow- 
ing battered  women  who  have  left  their  homes  to  receive  emergency  welfare 
payments;  requiring  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  battered  women  wishing  to  seek  economic  and  legal  redress  against 
their  husbands  or  mates;  coordinating  the  various  Federal  programs  that  affect 
abused  children  and  Imttered  people;  establishing  a  national  family  violence 
research  program;  and  providing  expanded  training  to  police  and  prosecutors 
ing  the  handling  of  family  violence  situations. 

The  necessity  for  providing  funds  for  shelters  and  counseling  is 
obvious.  We  cannot  even  begiii  to  address  the  causes  or  the  solu- 
tions to  family  violence  unless  we  first  provide  a  mechanism  to  take 
the  victims  immediately  out  of  life-threatening  situations.  Shdters 
should  not  be  seen  as  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  battered  women 
and  children,  but  as  a  first  step  in  a  comprehensive  program  to  solve 
all  facets  of  this  problem.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  until  we 
can  get  shelters  in  those  communities  that  need  them,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  take  effective  action. 

You,  Senator  Cranston,  have  already  referred  to  myVstimony  on 
the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chijskgn.  jTirtor^s  of  emer- 
gency care?  You  havc«also  referred  to  th(/ljegaT  Services  Corpora- 
tion 'and  have  asked  the  questions,  and  ^K£.  Card^as  has  agreed 
with  my  testimony  that  actions  should  be  taiwrrrfTassure  thaf.  fam- 
ily violence  victims  receive  adequate  and  quality  help  from  the  legal 
services  agencies. 

Many  Federal  agencies  have  and  are  providing  funds  for  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  which  serve  domestic  violence  victims.  Although  we 
are  aware  there  is  no  ono  progranY  that  is  designed  to  assist  these 
people,  we  do  kno  that  some  shetrers  have  received  local  commu- 
nity development  mnds  and  staff  through  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act.  In  addition,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  provides  funds  for  police  training  and  victim 
witness  assistance  in  this  area.  ACTION'S  VISTA  volunteers  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  many  cities  helping  to  start  programs.  On 
occasion,  title  XX  funds  have  been  used  for  shelters  and  counseling. 
Some  localities  have  also  designated  portions  of  their  general  reve- 
nue sharing  allocation  (o  programs  and  shelters  for  battered  women. 

What  this  shows  is  that  we,  at  the  local  level,  have  been  willing 
and  able  to  allocate  some  of  our  Federal  funds  for  these  programs. 
However,  we  need  a  coordinating  mechanism  at  the  Federal  level  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  State  and  local  governments  to  combine  these 
funds  from  different  sources  into  a  total  program. % 

For  exampK  f  is  our  understanding  that  the  new  community  de- 
velopment regulations  will  specifically  state  that  funds  can  be  spent 
on  shelters.  Ofteh,  Federal  regulations  are  interpreted  differently  by 
the  various  Federal  regional  offices,  and  in  some  cases,  differently  by 
cities. 
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Furthermore,  there  have  been  no  clear  and  uniform  guidelines  or 
mechanisms  established  telling  us  how  to  use  these  funds  to  aid 
battered  women  most  effectively. 

1  More  research  into  the  family  violence  problem  is  certainly  neces- 
sary and  is  part  of  our  national  policy.  A  research  program,  how- 
ever, should  be  closely  tied  to  aiding  and  improving  new  and  on- 
going programs,  and  should  not  reduce  greatly  the  funds  for  operat- 
lngprograms. 

We  need  widely  expanded  assistance,  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively 
with  family  violence  victims  and  offenders.  There  are  plenty  ofpro- 

Sam  models  that  have  been  developed,  both  locally  and  by  LEAA 
at  could  be  implemented  in  support,  and  Federal  encouragement 
of  these  programs  and  procedures  can  becomfe  widespread* 

These  are  the  principles  that  we  believe  should  be  incorporated 
into  a  Federal  family  violence  program.  We  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  quickly,  and  pledge  full  support  of  NLC  toward  initiating  and 
stimulating  responsive  policies  and  services  for  victims  of  violence 
in  the  home.  * 

In  closing,  Senator  Cranston,  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  bit  of 
testimony  on  violence,  and  how  it  touchM  even  my  family. 

As  I  was  leaving  to  come  here  to  testi^,  my  adult  son,  ^ill,  said 
to  me,  "Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  Rob,  and  I  did,  in  dealing  with 
hitting  each  other?" 
I  said,  "No,  Bill,  you  never  did." 

He  said,  "Well,  one  day,  we  were  out  on  the  front  lawn  and  he 
hit  me  in  the  arm,  and  he  paralyzed  my  arm  because  it  hurt.  And  I, 
in  turn,  reached  over  and  hit  him  on  his  arm  and  he  winced — and 
even  he,  being  a  foot  taller,  winced."  And  Rob,  at  that  point,  said 
to  Bill,  "Bill;  did  that  hurt?"  And  Bill  said,  "Sure  did* 

And  then  Rob  said,  "You  know,  we  are  getting  too  big  to  hit  each 
other,  because  it  hurts." 

In  America  today,  we  have  too  many  families  who  do  not  under- 
stand tuat  it  hurts. 

Bii!  and  Rob  shook  hands  and  stopped  hitting  each  other. 

Thank  you,  very  juuch. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you,  very,  veryQnuch  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  rather  interesting  closing  to  your  testimony. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Wilson  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Suaanne  B. 
lllson,  Vice  Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Jose  and  Chairperson  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities'  Public  Safety  Policy  Committee. 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me,  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  to  testify  before  you  this  morning  on  an  issue  which  is 
vitally  important  both  to  NLC  and  the  nation.    As  an  organization 
that  repreeents  some  15,000  cities  throughout  this  country,  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  legielative  hearings  are  being 
held  on  family  violence.     I  want  to  congratulate  Senator  Cranston 
for  his  willingness  to  move  ahead  in  order  to  pursue  federal  action 
to  aid  victims  of  family  violence. 

In  February  of  1976,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  through  its 
Criminal  Justice  Program,  held  the  First  National  Conference  on 
Women  and  Crime.     I  was  privileged  to  be  part  of  that  conference 
which  truly  wae  an  historic  first  in  addressing,  at  the  national 
level,  euch  Issues  as  the  employment  of  women  In  criminal  Justice, 
the  treatment  of  the  woman  and  girl  offender  in  the  criminal  justice 
.  system,  and  female  victims  of  crime.    There  were  300  people  attending 
that  conference,  most  of  whom  heard  for  the  first  time  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  what  we  called  then  -  wife  beating  in  America. 

Moet  of  us  attending  the  conference  were  vaguely  aware  that 
some  sort  of  problem  existed,  and  all  of  us  probably  knew  some 
women  who  had  been  beaten  by  their  husbands  or  male  companions, 
that  we  didn't  know,  and  what  the  session  on  wife  beating  at  the 
conference  really  did  for  us,  was  to  help  us  discover  that  the 
problem  was  widespread  and  there  were  actions  that  could  be  taken 
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to  aid  these  victims.    We  heard  from  a  victim  who,  with  difflcilty 
and  pain  in  her  voice,  brought  the  immediacy  and  tragedy  of 

r 

violence  In  the  home  to  local  officials  at  that  conference. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  been  since  that  time  very 
active  in  bringing  attention  to  the  family  violence  issue.  Our 
Criminal  Justice  Program  co-sponsored  a  conference  with  the 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  on  services  for  battered  women  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area.    We  have  held  standing,  room 
only  workshops  on  family  violence  at  our  annual  convention,  the 
Congress  of  Cities,  for  two  consecutive  years.    We  continue  to 
assist  elected  officials,  community  groups,  and  women's  organiza- 
tions by  answering  questions  and  sending  Information  to  them 
regarding  what  they  can  do  In  their  own  communities  to  establish 
programs  for  family  violence  'ictims.    The  Women  and  Crime  Conference 
Proceedings  were  published  and  are  still  in  great  demand,  mostly 
because  of  the  quality  of  and  interest  generated  by  the  wprkshop 
on  wife  beating. 

At  the  Congress  of  Cities  in  1976,  a  policy  was  adopted  calling  tor 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  program  to  fund  shelters  and  for 
better  police  training  and  criminal  Justice  system  handling  of  the 
family  violence  problem.    We  were  the  first  national  organization 
of  elected  officials  to  firmly  call  for  resolving  many  of  the 
problems  surrounding  violence  In  the  family.     In  1977,  we  strengthened 
and  expanded  that  Initial  policy.    The  Board  of  Directors  ol  the 
National  League  of  Cities  has  also  placed  a  priority  on  passage  of 
federal  legislation  dealing  with  family  violence  in  1978.     It  should 
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be  clear  to  members  of  the  Subcommittee  that  our  knowledge,  interest, 
and  our  expertise  In  this  area  are  extensive  and  continuing. 
The  197&  National  Municipal  Policy  reads: 

"The  family  violence  problem  could  grow  to  crisis 
proportions  unless  the  federal  government  acts  Imme- 
diately to  aid  victims  of  family  violence  by: 

'•1.    Funding  shelter  counseling  facilities  for 
1  battered  women  and  children. 

2.  Allowing  battered  women  who  have  left  their 
,          *       homes  to  receive  emergency  welfare  payments 

Ion  a  priority  basis  ]  .  ,  ~ 

3.  Requiring  the  Legal  Sevv.ices  Corporation  to 
provide  emergency  services  to  battered  women 
wishing  to  seek  economic  and  legal  redress 

*  aguinst  their  husbands/mates* 

4.  '  Coordinating  the  various  federal  programs  that 
I           t  affect  abused  ch^ltfren  and  batteved  women. 

v  3.    Establishing  a  national  family  violence 

research  program. 
6.    Providing  expanded  training  to  police  and 

prosecutors  in  the  handling  of  family  violence 
situations." 

Toese  six  actions  called  for  in  our  policy  all  are  In  areas  that 
Should  be  addressed  in  the  legislation.     I  will -now  speak  to  these 
.six  issues  more  fully  and  provide  suggestions  for  ways  the  federal 

government  can  best  achieve  these  goals. 
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The  necessity  for  providing  funds  for  shelters  and  counseling- 
Is  obvious,  'we  cannot  even  begin  to  address  the  causes,  of  or 
the  solutions  to  family  violence  until  we  first  provide  a  mechanism 
to  take  victims  immediately  out  of  life-threatenintfysituationa. 
Shelters  should  not  be  seen  as  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 


battered  women  and  children,  but  as  a  first  step  in  a  comprehensive 

program  to/ sol vs. all  facsts  of  this  problem.    It  is  our  belief, 

t 

however,  tjhat  until  ws  can  gst  shelters  In  those  communities  that 
newd  "hem J  ws  will  not  be  able  to  take  effective  action. 

Women  who  leave  their  homes,  by  and  iarge,  leave  their  finan- 
clsl  support  behind  them.    In  order  for  them  to  survive,  to.  make 
decisions ,  and  to  tind  on  thslr  own  a  means  to  resolve  their 
individual  situation,  our  social  service  systems  and  other  Institu- 
tions must  become  more  Immediately  responsive  to  their  needs,  One 
way  to  do  this  U  for  our  aid  to  families  —  primarily  welfare 
programs  such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children       to  provic 
emergency  welfare  assistance  to  these  women.    Family  violence, 
victims  should  be  given  priority  and  should  not  have  to  wait  weeks 
and  weeks  Just  f6r  an  appointment  to  sse  a  welfare  worker  to 
determine  eligibility.    This  has  been  done  in  at  least  ons  state, 
Minnesota;  and  for  that  reason,  ws  believe  this  type  of  assistance 
deserves  exploration  by  the  federal  government  to  see  hor  It  can 
be  Implemented  In  other  states. 

^be  Legal  Services  Corporation  exists  to  provide  civil  remedies 
•to  problems  of  poor  people  through  the  courts.    Unfortunately,  It 
Is  our  understanding  that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  does  not 
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place  a  priority  on  family  law.    Consequently,  women  seeking  civil 
lejal  action  against  abusive  spouses  s^ch  as  a  legal  separation 
or  a  divorce,-  often  do  not  recelve^help  ;ron  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.    This  occurs  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  neverthe- 
less, action  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  family  violence  victims 
receive  adequate  and  quality  help  from  the  legal  services  agencies. 

tiany  federal  agencies  can  and  are  providing  funds  for  a 
variety  of  programs  which  serve  family  violence  victims.  Although 
we  are  aware  there  is  no  one  program  that  is  designed  to  assist 
these  people,  we  do  know  that  some  shelters  have  received  local 

Community  Development  funds  and  staff  through  the  Comprehensive 

i 

Employment  Training  Act.     In  addition,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  provides  funds  for  police  training  and  victim  witness 
assistance  in  this  area.    ACTION' s  VISTA  Volunteers  also  have  been 
instrumental  in  many  cities  helping  to  start  programs.    On  occasion, 
Title  XX  funds  have  been  used  for  shelters' and  counseling.  Some 
localities  have  .  Iso  deslgnatsd  portions  of  their  General  Revenue 
Sharing  allocation  to  programs  and  shelters  for  battered  women. 

What  this  shows  is  that  we  at  the  local  level  have  been  willing 
and  able  to  allocate  soms  of  our  federal  funds  for  these  programs. 
However,  we  need  a  coordinating  mechanism  at  the  federal  level  to 
make  it  sasler  for  stats  and  local  government  to  combine  these  funds 

from  different  sources  in'     \  total  program.     For  example,  It  is 

i 

otir  understanding  that  the  new  Community  Development  regulations 
will  specifically  state  that  funds  can  be  spent  on  shelters.  Often, 
federal  regulations  are  Interpreted  differently  by  various  federal 
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regional  offices,  and  in  some  cases,  differently  by  cities. 
Furthermore,  there  have  been  no  clear  and  uniform  guidelines  or 
mechanisms  established  telling  us  how  to  use  these  funds  to  aid 
battered  women  moat  effectively. 

More  research  into  the  family  violence  problem-is  certainly 
necessary  and  is  part  of  our  national  policy.    A  research  program, 
however,  should  be  closely  tied  to  aiding  and  improving  new  and 
ongoing  programs,  and  should  not  reduce  greatly  funds  for  operating 
programs.  » 

Finally,  as' we  debated  the  National  Municipal  Policy  in  1977, 
it  became  quite  clear  to  us  who  have  a  special  interest  in-  crime, 
criminal  Justice,  and  public  safety  that  the  criminal  Justice  system 
Just  is  not  doing  its  Job  in  this  area.    Our  local  police  department, 
district  attorney  offices,  and  courts  need  widely  expanded  assfs- 
tancc  if  they  are  to 'deal  effectively  with  family  vick^nce  victims 
and  offenders.    There  are  plenty  of  program  models  that  have  been 
'deveU  ped,  both  locall.  and  by  LEAA,  that  could  be  implemented  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country.     It  is  only  through  federal 
support  and  federal  encouragement  that  these  programs  and  procedures 
can  become  widespread. 

These  are  the  principles  that  we  believe  should  be  incorporated 
Into  a  federal  family  violence  program.    We  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  quickly,  and  pledge  the  full  support  of  $pfc  towards  initiating 
and  stimulating  responsive  policies  and  servicJk  for  victims  of 
violence  in  the  home. 
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Senator  Cranston.  I  would  like  to  .ask  a  few  questions.  Wc  may'' 
have  some  more  submitted  in  writing  for  our  record. 

I  asked  one  question  of  the  administration,  and  I  would  like  your 
comments  also,  anjl  that  question  was  this— one  wny  to  avoid  the 
fact  of  fragmentation  that  the  administration  cautioned  against,  is 
by  granting  seed  money  and  providing  technical  assistance  for  the 
local  and  communitv  groups,  in  order  to  help  them  now  to  battle 
for  other  resources  in  both  -the  public  and  private  sectors,  rather 
thah  grant  a  few  groups  a  large  amount  of  money. 

Such  a  program  would  emphasize  the  coordination  of  ongoing  ef- 
forts, rather  than  any  further  fragmentation.    *  ■ 
,Do  you  think  that  type  of  approach  is  generally  sound? 
Anyone  can  answer,  and  if  somebody  wants  to  comment  or  add  or 
subtract,  please  do.  „ 
Dr.  Stmnmktz.  I  do  not  know  why  ,it  has  to  be  an  "either-or. 
I  agree  that  we  certainly  need  an  awful  lot  of  small  programs.  I 
refcent  it  when  we  hear  that  there  will  be  three  contracts  awarded 
for  all  the  women  in  all  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  shelter. 

At  the  same  time,  it  takes  large  amounts  of  money  to  do  large  re- 
search projects  and  to  keep  monitoring  them.  If  you  have  baseline 
data,  which  we  have  because  of  the  national  survey  that  was  col- 
lected 2  years  ago,  it  would  be  nice  to  know  that  5  .years  from  now, 
we  could  see  whether  we  were  making  any  progress  or  not.  I  do  not 
understand  why  we  cannot  have  both  an  adequate  numberiof  small 
projects  as  well  as  large  research  grants. 

I  get  the  feeling  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  tiny  little  piece 
of  money  and  we  are  all  going  to  have  fo  fight  over  it,  and  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  larger  commitment  lb-provide  adequate  funding. 
This  is  a  basic  human  need.  We  are  nottalking  about  whether  peo- 
ple need  brtces  for  their  teeth.  This  is  a  basic  human  need  that  has 
to  do  with  survival,  in  manv  cases.  I  think  there  should  be  adequate 
funds  for  all  women,  for  all  men,  for  all  children  who  need  services, 
whether  it  is  shelters,  housing,  or  education,  and  along  with  that 
should  be  a  commitment  that  allows  researchers  to  do  basic  research 
and  evaluative  research. 

I  think  that  we  are  aiming  for  too  small  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

Senator  Cranrton.  Wo  obviously  have  problems  in  getting  the 
money,  that,  I  think,  we  would  agree  could  be  well  invested.  But, 
because  of  competing  demands  for  Federal  money,  we  will  have  to 
fhrure  out  what  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  and  try  to  move  in 
that  difietion.  1  / 

Do  you'think  that  money   / 

Dr.  Stjcinmetz.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  think  that  the  Congreis  can 
do  a  lot  by  changing  attitudes  about  where  our  priorities  should  be 
I  mean  it  is  very  nice  to  have  men  walking  on  the  MoonVbut 
'  not  if  you  cannot  walk  on  your  own  streets  and  you  cannot  walRon 
your  own  home— should  we  not  have  some  higher  priorities  put  On 
families' needs?     j  ,  .  ) 

I  think  that  you.  as  public  leaders,  could  perhaps  encourage  this; 
I  am  not  anti-defense  or  anything  like  that— T  am  just  saying  that 
we  need  to  start  .reevaluating  our  priorities  and  that  we  want  to 
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have  safe  streets  and  safe  homes  so  that  people  can  live  in  their  own 
home  without  fear  of  brutality. 

Most  of  us  here  know  stories  about  women  'sleeping  with  knives 
under  their  pillows  to  ward  off  attacks  from  their  husbands,  and 
children  doing  the  same  thing. 

This  is  really  not  a  very  healthy  situation,  and  I  just  think  that 
you  could  do  a  great  service  by  pointing  out  to  other  legislators, 
that  we  need  to  start  putting  a  higher  priority  on  this.  Do  wc  really 
need  all  those  Moon  shots? 

Maybe  for  a  couple  of  y£ars,  that  money  should  be  redirected  to 
help  families — otherwise,  there  is  not  going  to  be  anybody  to  send 
up  there  anyway.  We  will  all  be  so  debilitated. 

Senator  Cranbtox.  I  totally  agree  with  you  that  we,  do  tiot  have 
our  priorities  in  the  proper  form.  J 

Do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  emphasis  on  medical  research? 

Dr.  Steinmetz.  Well,  of  course,  you  need  to  have  broad  based  re- 
search, because  there  arc  so  many  basic  questions  unanswered.  We 
have  a  lot  of  myths — like  I  would  have  told  you  2  or  3  months  ago 
that  all  violence  is  of  similar  nature  and  that  husbands  hit  and 
then  it  escalates.  And  I  am  discovering  from  doing  a  very  small 
study  on  battered  husbands,  that  that  is  not  true. 

You  need  to  study  all  thevdifferent  components  in  order  to  get 
the  tit&l  picture — medical,  social,  psychological.  We  have  learned 
an  awful  lot,  but  wc  still  do  not  know  very  much.  And  wc  arc 
going  to  have  to  do  more  research — both  basic  research  and  evalu- 
tive  research. 

Pdo  not  think  that' anyone  should  be  put  in  a  situation  where  they 
are  told  "OK,  here  is  the  pot  of  money.  Now,  researcher,  you  fight 
over  it  and  you  figlit  against  the  people  who  need  services."  That  is 
not  morally  right  nor  efficient. 

We  need  service,  and  we  also  need  to  know  if  the  service  is  work- 
ing. A^d  without  evaluative  research,  wc  do  not  know  that.  With- 
out basic  research  wc*don't  know  which  types  of  services  are  best. 

-We  need  to  be  able  to  monitor  programs  that  aiv  in  existence,  and  * 
we  also  need  to  bo  able  to  monitor  society.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  in  Seattle  when  the  airplane  industry  closed  down  tfocrc  was  an 
increase  in  domestic  violence  of  all  kinds,  as  well  iis  other  kinds  of 
problems. 

We  need  that  basic  research  so  that  we  can  see  that  something  is 
happening  which  can  be  compared  with.  Without  the  research,  you 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  programs  to  hare.  Right  now,  many  of 
our  programs  are  hit  or  ipiss.  We  <know  that  you  have  to  have  a 
place  to  get  the  women  out  of  the  home,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
Killed— at  least  not  that  night — so  we  are  operating  on  a  very  low 
level  of  knowledge. 

We  need  to  know  how  to  prevent  domestic  violence — we  do  not 
want  to  spend  the  test  of  our  lives  running  shelters.  Tt  would  be 
very  nice  if  we  could  stop  this  problem,  or  at  least  aHow  partici- 
pants— married  couples  or  living  together  couples — to  recognize  the 
signs  of  impending  domestic  violence  and  go  out  and  get  help. 

I  guess  I  cannot  cop  out  and  say  you  need  one  or  the  other,  be- 
cause I  really  think  we  need  both  research  and  service  funding  and 
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I  think  that  as  a  group  of  people,  the*  Congress  needs  to  make  a 
strong  statement  to  pi  nee  a  nigh  priority  on  these  needs.  Shelters 
alone  will  not  do  it.  Shelters  will  help  for  this  year's  families  at 
risk  and  that  i$  all.  /* 

Senator  Cranston.  Ms.  Davoren,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

•Ms.  Davoren.  Yes. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  after  Dr.  Sfeinmetz'  elegant  plea,  because  al- 
though I  really  agree  with  everything  she  said,  but  also,  I  stand 
on  the  othtfr  side  of  the  fence  in  some  ways. 

One  is,  one  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  have  experienced  money 
being  spent  on  research  ihstead  of  treatment,  and  what  J  find  is 
counting  how  many  of  this  and  how  many  of  that.  We  have  learned 
over  ana  over  again  in  the  child  abuse  field,  that  if  you  have  a  good 
treatment  facility,  then  you  1e*vrn  an  enormous  amount  about  what 
is  happening,  and  you  learn  how  many  people  are  out  there,  because 
th*  people  come  to  the  treatment  facility  and  you  learn  what  yriu 
can  do  because  you  are  doing  things  to  try  them  out. 

The  other  tHinp— I  want  to  reiterate  what  T  said  before,  which 
is,  it  is  the  opinion  of  my  organization,  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  and  that*  is  that  we  continue  modest  projects 
that  we  •  an  continue,  and  of  which  we  can  have  lots.  And  T  think 
this  would  agree  with  your  statement  that  we  do  not  want  three 
huge  "somethings"  somewhere.  Rather,  many  all  over  the  country. 
We  hflve  such  a  potential. 

Dr.  Lourie.  Yes. 

I  think  it  is  important  when  we  look  at  this  whole  research  issue 
versus  the  service  issue  to  try  to  find  a  right  perspective  for  it. 

My  .feeling  is  thr  «the  service  organizations  know  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  about  service  ul  about  abuse  and  about  abused  women  and 
about  ^bused  childi/n  and  about  abused  adolescents  than  the  re- 
search  cbmmunity,  and  probably  the  professional  community.  [Ap- 
plause.] * 

T  hope  they  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that,  but  wluui  it  conies  to 
these  real  issues  of  treating  a  special  population  of  people  who  are 
hurting,  the  service  providers  know  how  to  do  it — and  they  can  tench 
us  a  lot  about  what  is  going  on  there. 

One  of  the  things  we  need  to  do,  when  we  talk  about  demonstra- 
tion, is  to  find  some  way  to  give  those  demonstrations  some  research 
capability — to  put  people  in  those  demonstrations,  to  give  them  spe- 
cial pieces  of  money,  along  with  their,  service  tnoijey.  ns  an  adjunct 
to  their  service  money,  to  look  at  their  programs,  and  to  begin  to 
glean  information. 

And  from  my  experiences  with  child  abuse,  what  these  service 
organizations  want  from  the  professional  conununitv  and  from  the 
research  community  is  not  information  about  child  abuse  or  battered 
wives—because  they  know  it.  What  thev  want  is  some  of  the  basic 
information  about  what  goes  on  in  families,  what  kinds  of  dynamics 
go  on  in  families:  what  are  the  things  that  go  on  between  husbands 
and  wives  and  children  and  mothers  and  children  and  fathers— 
that  is  the  kind  of  in  format  on  that  they  finally  come  back  to  the 
professional  community  and  'into  the  research  community  to  ask. 

And  as  long  as  we  can  <ay.  "This  is  what  we  know  best  and  that 
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is  what  you  know  best,"  then  the  research  communities  and  the 
service  communities  can  befein  to  work  together. 

Ms.  Tinker.  Senator,  I  think  one  of  the  main  things -we  

Senator  Cranston.  Please  comment  very  briefly,  as  we  have  an- 
other panel. 
Ms.  Tinker.  Very  briefly. 

I  think  one  of  the  main  things  we  are  le<  rning,  Senator,  from 
our  experience  in  these  direct  service  programs,  is  what  are  the  ques- 
tions that  we  need  answeis  for.  What  we  need  from  the  research 
community  is  the  technical  expertise  to  get  these  answers;  we 'need 
to  answer  questions  that  will  enable  us  to  provide  better  service, 

Ms.  Wilson.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  3 
years,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  have  something  that  will  aid  us  in 
the  future  of  America,  in  terms  of  living  with  family  violence. 

We  do  not  want;  just  a  program  that  says,  "It  happens,  and  now 
we  can  shovfc  it,  because  we  did  what  wo  were  supposed  to  d<x" 

That  is  what  is  important  lifter  :i  years,  what  hupix'iisl 

Senator  Cranston,  Thank  you.  , 

If  we  go  and  target  money  with  the  seed  money  approach,  do  you 
feel  that  it  would  be  necessary  torely  on  State  governments  to  dis- 
tribute minigrants,  or  do  you  have  some  other  suggestions? 

Ms.  Wilson.  I  really  believe  another  approach  is  very  necessary, 
because  when  you  add  another  layer  of  government — you  are  taking 
away  the  funds  for  the  program  itself,  because  you  are  talking  about 
additional  administrative  costs,  when  States  become  passthrough 
agencies. 

And  we  do  not  need  more  administration.  We  need  more  direct 
money  at  the  local  level. 

Senator  Cranston.  There  i*a  problem  of  small  community  groups 
reaching  the  Federal  Government 

Ms.  Wilson.  Even  closer  than  the  States,  though,  are  the  Federal 
regional  councils,  if  you  could,  perhaps  use  them,  . 

Ms.  Tinker.  We  also  now  have  a  national  organization  which  is 
in  very  close  contact  with  the  smhll  community  groups  and  if  that 
network  would  be  used  to  funnel  funds  to  the  local  proups,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  efficient  way  to  do  it. 

Senator  Cranston.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  stimulate 
or  create  in  each  State,  a  citi'/ens'  advisory  council  ? 

Ms.  Tinker.  I  think— I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  citizens' 
advisory  panels. 

We  have  citizens  groups  in  each  State  which  are  ;tr*$othcr  ,and 
represent  &  broad  spectrum  of  the  communities.  ^Jh^t  we  need  to 
do  is  to  formulate  the  tapping  of  the  existing  expertise. 

Senator  Cranston.  Well,  the  general  objective  would  be  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  State  and  local  advocacy  of  active  assistance  in  do- 
mestic violence. 

Do  you  think  that  type  of  thing  could  be  befpin  now? 

Ms/Tinker.  I  don't  know  as  I  would  say  it  is  adequately  done 
now. 

I  think  that  the  groups  are- adequately  established  for  that  .to 
happen,  and  if  we  can  support  those  efforts  in  their  growth,  it 
would  be  very  valuable. 
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Ms.  Wilson-  When  you  arc  talking  about  citizens'  advisory  coun- 
cils, you  really  are  talking  about  how  to  involve  the  grassroots  peo- 
ple themselves  in  the  decisionmaking. 

Tf  you  are  talking  about  that,  yes,  very  definitely,  those  people 
need  to  be  involved  in  the  councils,  because  you  need  to  have  the 
women,  the  people  who  have  had  the  experience  of  what  hrfs  hap- 
|>encd  iu  their  lives  should  be  able  to  be  in  rontrol,  mthyr  than  some-, 
body  who  thinks  thev  know  what  happens  in  those  lives;* 

So  if  you  are  really  talking  about  that,  yes,  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  some  sort  of  a  council  of  these  people  who  arc  really  involved  in 
trying  to  fine!  a  solution- 

'Dr.  Tjovnn.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  respond  a  little  bit  to  the 
question  of  Federal  versus  local  distribution. 

I  am  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  concept  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment distributing,  vast  amounts  of  money  to  demonstrations  with 
the  hope  that  then  somebody  else  will  pick  up  op  those  demonstra- 
tions—and  I  heard  some  testimony  here  earlier  that  that  litis  hap- 
pened, but  I  know  that  it  does  not  happen.  It  happens  in  certain 
instances*,  but  in  most  instances,  it  does  not. 

If  we  were  to  fund  300  demonstrations,  my  State  of  Maryland 
might  be  adequately  covered,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

But  ii  we  could  set  up  *somc*  system  for  States  and  localities  to 
spend  their  own 'money,  to  Set  up  their  own  funds  appropriately, 
and  use  Federal  funds  to  help  States  and  help  localities  develop  pro- 
grams/then!  thinjc  our  Federal  dollars  will  be  spent  a' lot  more 
efficiently. 

Senator  Ckanston.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

You  have  been  very  helpful  and  I  appreciate  your  very  informa- 
tive *nd  thoughtful  opinions. 

Before  our  next  panel  comes  forward,  we  are  going  to  hear  from 
one  member  of  that  panel  alone,  and  that  is  Harriet,  so  would  you 
please  come  forward  now? 

We  are  very  interested  in  hearing  your  testimony,  Harriet. 
.  Thank  you  "for  being  here.      .   4  z 

STATEMENT  OF  HARPTT.  A  BATTERED  WIFE,  ST.  T^JiL, 

4IJJN. 

Hahmet.  Thank  you.  m 

My  name  is  Harriet  and  T  nrn  a  battered  wife,  married  7  years.  I 
went  through  physical  and  mental  abuse  for  the  last  5  of  those  7 
years.  I  left  my  husband  three -times  previous  to  my  coining  to  the 
Women's  Advocates  Shelter. 

To  me,  the  shelter  was  a  blessing,  my  only  way  of  escaping  my 
situation,  jvhich  before  I  discovered  the  Battered  Wives  Organiza- 
tion, seemed  inescapable.  I  needed  a  safe  place  to  go,  where  I  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  my  husband  finding  me,  as  he  had  previously 
been  able  to  do/T  had  tried  staying  with  relatives  and  friends,  but 
my  husband  would  either  assaiUt  them  or  convince  them  to  support 
him  in  getting  me  to  return  home.  So  I  was  made  to  feel  unsupported 
and  guilty  about  what  I  had  done. 

So,  after  realizing  that  I  had  gone  through  all  the  people  I  thought 
I  cculd  depend  on  for  help,  I  decided  the  situation  was  hopeless.  I 
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felt  that  I  would  never  he  able  to  get  away  from  him  safely.  After 
the  Inst  return,  my  husband  warned  me  that  if  I  left  again,  T  had 
better  leave  the  State  so  that  he  could  not  find  me. 

I  thought  about  how  would  T  survive  and  where  would  I  go  and 
where  would  T  stay  with  my  children. 

One  day,  T  read  about  the  Battered  Wives  Organization  in  the 
newspaper  and  decided  to  try  and  locate  an  organization  in  my  city. 
I  called  a  Women's  Resource  Center  and  was  given  the  name  of  the 
woman  in  charge  and  her  number.  T  called  her  and  she  told  me  to 
come  down  and  discuss  my  situation  with  her.  She  told  me  all  about 
the  organization  and  what  type  of  help  was  available.  We  discussed 
shelters  out  of  State  which  was  my  basic  need,  and  T  decided  to  go 
to  Women's  Advocates  Shelter  in  St.  TViul,  Minn. 
.  She  called  ahead  to  let  them  know  T  was  coining  with  my  three 
children,  Keith,  age  10;  Troy,  age  8;  and  Ena,  age  S.  T  went  home 
that  day,  feeling  so  much  relief,  because  T  could  not  believe  that  J* 
had  finally  found  people  who  were  willing  to  help  me,  and  I  knew 
I  wns  going  to  make  it  this  time. 

I  knew  I  would  not  have  to  go  back  to  him  this  time,  so  when  I 
got  the  opportunity,  I  got  the  children  and  some  clothes  together 
and  left. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  shelter,  T  was  immediately  given  a  chance 
to  talk  about  my  situation  and  offered  food  and  room  for  myself  and 
the  children.  Within  the  first  week,  my  children  were  enrolled  in 
school  that  was  very  cooperative  about  my  need  for  confidency  and 
the  need  to  help  my  children  feel  comfortable  in  this  new  environ- 
ment. T  also  had  help  in  getting  firur.cial  and  housing  aid. 

What  was  more  important,  T  aad  people  supporting  me  for  a 
change.  T  was  helped  to  get  an  understanding  about  myself  so  that 
T  could  realize  T  did  not  have  to  dump  a  lot  of  guilt  on  mvself  for 
my  marriage  not  working,  because  T  had  honestly  tried.  There  was 
no  need  to  continue  to  punish  myself  by  taking  mental  and  physical 
abuse  T  had  taken  for  5  years. 

I  stayed  at  the  shelter  for  7  weeks  and  within  those  7  weeks,  T  was 
feeling  very  positive  about  my  future  and  in  control  of  my  life  again 
and  my  children's.  It  really  felt  good  to  know  that  T  could  be  me, 
and  I  did  not  have  to  be  what  someone  else  thought  T  should  be. 

T  was  ready  to  start  organizing  a  new  life  for  myself  and  my 
children  and  feeling  very  enthusiastic  about  what  T  wanted  to  do. 

T  have  been  out  on  my  own  for  B  months  now  and  managing  quite 
well,  despite  a  few  ups  and  downs.  And  T  plan  to  attend  the  univer- 
sity in  the  fall.  T  <un  doing  volunteer  work  for  Women's  Advocates, 
which  T  really  enjoy  doing  n  lot,  because  it.  gives  me  a  chance  to 
help  and  give  the  inuHi  needed  support  T  got  when  1  came  to  Wom- 
en's Advoeates, 

T  stop  and  think,  T  would  never  have  made  it  if  T  had  not  found 
out  nhoiit  the  Battered  Wive.-  Organization  and  eame  to  the  Women's 
Advocates. 

1  reel  ><>  much  anxiety  when  I  think  about  (be  women  that  do  not 
kno\v  about  the  orunniznt ion  and  how  hopeless  their  situation  must 
seem. 

The  need  for  shelters  far  outnumber  the  available  shelter.**  it  i- 
really  disheartening  to  me  to  know  that  three  out  of  every  tour 
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women  that  call  for  shelter  have  to  he  turned  down  and  put  on  a 
waiting  list  because  the  shelter  is  full  and  all  alternative  shelters 
are  full. 

I  know  for  a  woman  in  that  situation  that  that  is  very  discourag- 
ing because  by  tin  time  they  get  to  your  name,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Battered  Wives  Shelters  are  very 'much  in  need  because  there  just 
is  not  any  alternative  that  will  work.  Every  woman  needs  to  know 
that  there  is  some  place  that  she  can  come  to  and  escape  these  situa- 
tions. Xo  woman  should  have  to  be  subjected  to  physical  and  mental 
violence  every  day. 

Shelters  are  an  absolute  must— there  is  no  alternative. 

Thank  you.  [Applause,] 

Senator  Ckaxston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Harriet. 

You  can  see  your  testimony  was  judged  to  be  very  helpful  and 
you  are  very  brave  and  again,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
time. 

The  . members  of  the  next  panel,  and  final  panel,  are  representa- 
tives from  various  projects,  Cheryl  Beardslee  from  Women's  Advo- 
Vates,  St.  Paul:  Jennifer  Fleming  from  Women's  Resource  Network, 
Philadelphia;  Kathleen  M.  Fojtik,  commissioner,  board  of  commis- 
sioners, Washtenaw  County,  coordinator  of  the  Domestic  Violence 
Project,  Inc.,  in  Ann  Arlmr;  Curdina  Hill,  vice  president,  Casa 
MyMa  Vazquez,  Boston;  Sandy  Ramos,  executive  director  of  Shelter 
Our  Sisters,  Hackensack,  N.J.';  James  Walsh,  executive  director  of 
Victims  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk,  Inc.,  Suffolk  County,  N.Y. 

1  would  like  to  say  for  Sandy  Ramos,  that  Senator  Williams  asked 
me  to  cxttyul  a  warm,  warm  welcome  to  his  constituent. 

He  wanted  to  be  here,  but  he  could  not  be,  so  he  looks  forward  to 
reading  your  test  imony,  Ms.  Rainos. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CHERYL  BEARDSLEE,  STAFF  MEMBER,  WOMEN'S 
ADVOCATES,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.;  JENNIFER  FLEMING,  DIREC- 
TOR, WOMEN'S  RESOURCE  NETWORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
HON.  KATHLEEN  M.  FOJTIK,  COMMISSIONER,  BOARD  OF 
COMMISSIONERS,  WASHTENAW  COUNTY,  COORDINATOR,  DO- 
MESTIC VIOLENCE  PROJECT  INC.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. ; 
CURDINA  HILL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  CASA  MYRNA  VAZQUEZ, 
BOSTON,  MASS.;  SANDY  RAMOS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  SHELTER 

,  OUR  SISTERS,  HACKENSACK,  N.J. ;  AND  JAMES  C.  WALSH,  A.C.S.W., 
C.S.W.,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  VICTIMS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
OF  SUFFOLK,  INC.,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.Y.,  A  PANEL 

Ms.  Bkaiidst.kf..  T  am  Chervl  Beardslee  from  Women's  Advocates, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 

In  Hie  past  few  years,  shelters  have  developed  in  response  for 
the  unmet  need  for  safetv  for  abused  women  and  their  children. 
Women's  Advocates  shelter  in  St.  Paid,  Minn.,  opened  in  October 
lf>74.  In  the  past  years,  wo  have  housed  ovnr.t2.000  women  and 
children,  while  forced' to  turn  away  *\  out  of  every  4  families  who 
request  housing. 

I  will  share  with  you  the  development  of  one  shelter  created  in 
response  to  the  plea  of  women  in  St.  Paul  for  a  place  to  seek  shelter 
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with  their  children,  the  development  of  a  program  continually  de- 
fined bv  the  women  and  the  children  for  whom  it  exists.  In  doing 
so,  I  share  with  you  not  only  our  own  experience,  but  that  of  a 
growing  network  of  shelters  developed  by  women  across  the  country, 
who  at  last  initiated  a  response  based  on  the  right  of  each  woman 
to  control  her  own  life,  respecting  mid  nurturing  her  own  sense  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  change4  her  situation. 

When  we  opened  the  house  in  October  1074,  there  were  not  enough 
beds  and  there  was  no  food.  We  were  confident  that  women  working 
together  had  the  resources  to  solve  any  upcoming  problems.  We 
began  operating  a  shelter  based  on  the  belief  that  women  could  de- 
fine a  space  and  a  program  that%ould  meet  their  needs. 

Experience  of  years  have  strengthened  that  belief.  In  our 
shelter  and  other  shelters  across  the  country,  programs  for  battered 
women  gain  strength  and  clarity  through  processes  in  which  resi- 
dents, staff,  and  boards  cooperate  and  constantly  redefine  their  pro- 
grams. 

Advocacy  for  an  individual  woman  is  the  process  of  helping  her 
reach  goal*?  she  determines  for  herself.  When  a  woman  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  her  own  decisions  about  her  life,  she  gradually  begins 
to  see  herself  differently.  She  feels  sane,  capable,  and  worthwhile. 
She  sees  herself  as  someone  who  deserves  to  be  treated  well,  with  a 
right  not  to  be  beaten. 

Our  work  with  community  agencies  focuses  on  ways  in  which 
they  can  provide  services  that  will  facilitate  a  woman's  opportunity 
to  make  her  own  decisions.  We  work  with  hospitals,  mental  health 
workers,  and  police,  the  welfare  department,  legal  assistance,  and 
'services  for  children.  We  provide  information  and  training  to  the 
agencies  and  community  groups  as  well. 

T  want  to  mention  children,  benausc  they  are  a  real  significant  part 
of  shelters.  When  we  first  opened,  we  considered  children  to  be  the 
mother's  responsibility  and  we  focused  on  helping  her.  Though  the 
majority  of  children  who  come  to  the  house  have  not  been  the  direct 
targets 'of  abuse,  (he  fact  that  they  experience  the  effects  of  violence 
toward  their  mothers  makes  them'  victims  and  means  they  have  spe- 
cial-needs.  The  child  advocates  have  woiked  with  the  public  srhools, 
lleadstart  and  child  care  coordinators  al  the  city,  county,  ami  State 
level  to  see  that  the  special  needs  of  children  are  met  not  only  while 
they  are  at  the  shelter,  but  after  they  leave  as  well. 

\Ve  are  lucky  enough  to  now  be  supported  by  public1  funds  and 
get  money  through  the  county  mental  health  board,  the  welfare 
department,  and  a  grant  through  our  State's  shelter  legislation.  Sup- 
port from  the  Federal  level  is  necessary  to  see  that  public  funds  of 
all  sorts  are  available  to  shelters  all  over  T  e  count  rv.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy  in  terms  of  what  is  available  to  shelters  that  was 
defined  by  the  local  level. 

There  are  community  groups  all  over  the  country  who  are  ready 
to  open  shelters  when  funding  is  available.  We  all  need  funding  that 
will  be  stable  and  will  continue  when  some  other  social  concern  cap- 
tures the  public  eye. 

We  have  been  able  to  be  successful  in  our  neighborhood  through 
community  groups,  and  that  success  is  an  objective  observable  quan- 
tity. The  success  of  the  program  for  women  who  use  itt  is  more 
elusive. 
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There  are  objective  ways  to  measure  our  success — women  who  stnv 
at  the  house  experience  safety  from  abuse  and  fear.  That  is  a  success. 
Some  women  who  stay  at  the  house  maintain  contact  with  us  and 
we  hear  about  others,  so  that  we  know  what  lias  pone  on  in  their 
lives.  We  want  to  know  more  about  what  happens  to  women  and 
their  children  once  they  have  left  the  shelter,  but  tracing  families 
when  they  leave  takes  time  and  money  that  we  do  not  have.  T  want 
to  say  that  research  funds  that  would  be  given  to  community  pro- 
crams  would  help  with  that  and  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  more  about  that. 

Subjective  measures  are  also  important  to  us— the  way  a  woman 
looks  and  what  she  tells  us  about  how  she  feels  are.  the  day  to  day 
feedback  that  tells  us  whether  or  not  the  house  helps  her  meet  her 
needs.  Wc  have  been  careful  not  to  define  a  "successful"  client.  Eiych 
women  knows  best  what  she  needs  to  do  for  herself  and  her  children, 
and  only  she  knows  if  she  has  succeeded.  ] 

T  have  talked  about  providing  an  opportunity  for  women  to  trfke 
control  over  their  lives.  T  want  to  erase  anv  implication  that  that 
will  solv£  the  problem.  It  is  not  true  that  -lie  is  responsible  for  the 
violence,  and  if  only  she  would  act.  would  the  problem  be  solved. 

At  AV  omen's  Advocates,  we  have  heard  from  and/or  housed  women 
from  all  races,  all  economic  classes,  and  all  ages.  As  a  societv,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  look,  not  just  at  the  individuals  involved  in 
violent  families,  but  at  the  ways  our  institutions  support  violence 
against  women  as  an  acceptable  part  of  family  life.  Until  we  have 
made  some  real  changes  in  our  cultural  view  of  the  family,  shelters 
are  a  necessary  and  immediate  alternative  to  living  in*  a  violent 
home.  Women  and  their  ehUdren  have  a  right  to  such  an  alternative. 

Senator  Cranston.  Ms.  Bcardslee.  thank  von  verv  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bcardslee*  follows:] 
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SHELTER: 
A  VIABLE  ALTERNATIVE  / 


Presented  to: 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcommittee 


WasMngtpA.D.C. 
MarcK 3,  )97B 


Cheryl  Beards lee 

Staff  member 
Women's  Advocates 
584  Grand  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Historically,  women  beaten  in  their  own  homes  have  been  r.ecn  as 

r 

rrcipii'iils  i»l  ,juM  i  I  ii-<1  \nm\i.\  it ,  pari  if  ipnnts  J».  n  private  \ \y)A  or 

maaoehists.    Ad  a  result  there  has  been  little  help  given  to  assist 
abused  women  in  changing  their  situations;  more  likely,  responses  to 
requests  for  help  leave  abused  women  feeling  more  responsible,  more  at 
fault. 

In  the  past  few  years  shelters  have  developed  in  response  to  the 
unmet  need  for  safety  for  abused  women  and  their  children.  Women's 
Advocates  shelter  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  open  ed  in  October  of  197»f. 
In  the  past  three  and  one  half  years  we  ha,ve  housed  over  two  thousand 
women  and  children,  while  forced,  to  turn  away  three  out  of  every  four 
families  who  request  houiing.    I  will  share  with  you  tiie  development  of 
"  one  shelter  created  in  response  to  the  plea  of  women  in  St.  Paul  for  a 
place  to  s*ek  shelteivwith  their  children,  to  escapt  the  fear  and  violence 
in  their  homes;  and  WiJVevelopment  of  a  program  continually  defined  by 
the  women       and  the  children       for  whom  it  exists.    In  doing  so,  I 
share  with  you  not  only  our  own  experience,  but  that  of  the  growing 
network  of  shelters  developed  by  women  across  the  country  who  at  last 
initiated  a*  response  based  on  the  right  of  each  woman  to  control  her  own 
life,  rentier  t  iiift  ,ind  nurturing  her  own  f.em;e  i.f  whnt  need?;  In  lie*  done 
to  change  her  situation.. 

In  1971,  with  no  intention  of  developing  a  shelter,  a  consciousness 

0 

raising  group    decided  to  begin  work  that  would  be  f.upportive  to  women. 
They  began  a  telephone  service  designed  to  provide  women  with  information 
about  their  rights  in  the  area  of  family  law.    Women's  rjuestions  about 
*hat  they  could  do  to  get  out  of  violent  family  situations  spurred 
a  search  for  available  options.    Legal  Options  nvailnble  to  a  .voman  in 
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an  abusive  relationship  only  presented  increased  danger,  since  she  was 
expected  to  live  with  her  sssallant  while  proceeding  againat  him  in  the* 
courts.    Poaaible    sources  of  shelter  were  explored;  the  only  emergency 
housing  provided  for  s  woman  with  children  was  a  night  or  two  in  a  run- 
down hotel  provided  by  Emergency  Social  Service,    Nearly  every  ce"  from 
h  wewsr.  who  had  been  abused  would  begin  with*"  you're  going  to  think 
I'm  craxy",  or  "you're  not  going  to  believe  this".    In  previous  calls 
for  help  or  attempts  to  get  support  she  had  moat  often  been  diacounted 
for  cxnjtgoroting  or  fold  she  was  to  blame  for  the  violence.    It  was  clear 
that  she  needed  a  safe  shelter,  time,  and  people  who  would  believe  her, 
validate  her  experience,  and  trust  her  so  that  she  could  begin  to  trust 
herself  to  make  decisions  for  herself  and  family. 

Women1*  '  vocates  incorporated  as  a  Minnesota  non-profit  curpor>tion 
in  April  1972  and  began  reaching  out  to  the  community  for  financial  support 
through  letters  and  eventually  a  newsletter.    As  individual  donations 
were  received  a  small  office-apartment  was  rented  providing  a  bedroom 
for  housing  and  office  apace  for  the  phone  service.    Volunteers  began 
housing  women  in  their  own  holies.    By  continuing  the  phone  service  and 
beginning  to  meet  the  need  lor  shelter,  Women's  Advocate*  was  tblc  to 
document  the  problem  of  woman  abuse  in  St,  Paul  and  demonstrate  that 
emergency  housing  created  an  alternative  for  women  living  in  violent  homes. 

The  documentation  and  demonstration  of  an  alternative  were  crucial 
in  the  search  for  funding  over  the  next  two  years.    In  197»*  Women's 
Advocates  received  grant-in-aid  money  for  salaries  from  the  State  Welfare 
department,  followed  by  private  foundation  money  for  a  downpayment  on 
a  house  and  its  rehabilitation.    Program  money  then  became  available 
from  private  foundations  and  the  local  mental  health  board. 
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When  we  opened  the  house  in  October  of  there  wore  not  enough 

beds  .mil  there  was  no  food.    We  wore  confident  that  women  working  to- 
gether had  the  resources  to  5-ol  ve  any  upcoming  problems.    No  preconceived 

%  i 

policies  or  procedures  had  been  set  out.    Ilouj>e  policies  and  procedures 
have  been  continually  developed  through  decision  making  processes  involving 

residents,  staff,  ex  residents  and  other  members  of  Women's  Advocates 

I 

work  groups.    We  had  begun  operating  a  shelter  based  on  the  belief  that 

i 

women  eould  define  a  space  and  a  program  tha^  would  meet  their  needs. 
Three  and  one  half  years  of  experience  have  Strengthened  that  belief. 
In  our  shelter  and  other    shelters  across  the  country  programs  for  bat- 
tered women  gain  strength  and  clarity  through  processes  in  which  residents, 
staff  and  lmards  cooperate  to  constantly  red' 
Advocacy  for  an  individual  woman  is  the 


goals  s*ie  determines  for  herself.    The  success  of  our  shelter  depends 


on  that  process.    When  a  woman  has  the  oppor 


fine  their  programs, 
protest  of  helping  her  reach 


iity  to  make  her  own  decisions 


about  her  life  she  gradually  begins  to  see  hi  r  self  differently.  She 
feels  sane,  capable  and  worthwhile.  She  secj  herself  as  someone  who 
deserves  lo  1m»  Irealed  well;  with  ti  ri;\ht   lujiint  be  hcilen. 


on  ways  in  which  they  can 
's  opportunity  to  make  her 


Our  work  with  community  agencies  focuses 
provide  services  that  will  facilitate  a  woman' 
own  decisions.    The  welfare  department  is  one j example.    When  we  first 
opened,  women  had  to  pay  us  ronm  and  hoard  mit  of  their  own  pockets, 
leaving  little  money  for  personal  needs  and  initio  lo  find  suitable  housing 
after  the  shelter.    Work  between  Women's  Advocates  nod  the  welfare  dep- 
artment lias  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vendor  system  for  emergency, 
housing.     The  county  now  pays    u  per  diem  for*  rjuorn  and  board  for  a  family, 
leaving  the  woim  u  with  the  financial  resources  jto  decide  when  she  wants 
to  leave  the  shelter  and  where  she  wants  to  1  iv<*.    We  also  worked  with 


ti»c  welfare  department  to  develop  consistent  procedures  so  that  the  woman 
has  control  over  who  knows  her  whereabouts*    Frequently,  a  search  Tor 
a  father  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  child  support  means  a  new  seige 
i»f  *i •  •.•nil  I  lor  ii  wt.iMi  il  ln«r  iliHilri  n, 

So  far,  I  have  nwiiti'jned  ehildren  only  in  connection  with  their  mothers 
When  we  first  opened  we  considered  children  to  be  the  mothers  res- 
ponsibility and  we  focused  on  helping  her*    We  soon  learned  that  ehildren 
ft)*™  tlie  mother's  fear,  insecurity  ami  luck  oi  self-esteem.    We  made 
efforts  to  help  children  as  we  carried  on  our  program  with  mothers  and 
gradually  decided  that  we  needed  r  hi  lip  advocates.    We  now  have  two  staff 
positions  for  child  advocates*    Though  most  of  the  children  who  come  to 
the  house  have  not  been  the  direct  targets  of  abuse,  the  fact  that  they  * 
cxperjinee  the  affects  of  violence  toward  their  mothers  makes  them  victims 
and  mean*  they  have   ;pecial  needs.    The  child  advocates  have  worked  with 
the  public  schools,  head  start,  and  child  care  coordinators  at  the  city, 
county,  and  state  levels  to  see  that  the  special,  noes  of  children  are 
met  not  only  while  tliay-aee  ut 'the    slieiler  but  after  they  leave  as  well* 

Other  community  agencies  we  have  Important  relationships  with  are 
the  police,  family  Service.    Community  Planning  OrtfinU.it  ion,  Legal 
Assistance,  and  the  county  mental  health  center.    We  depend  on  the  city 
police  to  provide  protection  for  us  and  they  depend  on  us  as  a  referral 
source  for  women  in  domestics  they  respond  "to.    Women**  Advocates  shares 
a  chemical  dependency  counselor  with  family  Services.    The  Community 
Planning  Organization  provides  a  resource  1  ibr.try  on  battered  women  and 
cooperates  with  us  in  community  education  efforts.    Workers  at  the  Ramsey 
County  Mental  Health  Ceiiler  n  fi-r  wnmrii  lo  nor  f«ip|iiirt  groups  uy\  we  use 
th^A  as  a  referral  source  for  women  who  want  on-going  counseling.  Legal 
Assistance    has  wurked  out  a  system  whereby  a  woman  who  has  been  physically 
abused  can  be  seen  on  an  emergency  basis.    We  are  also  involved  in 
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(•duett  hi}',  our  ri»it»niii{ty,  iiml  mil'  h-KlRl.'.liiru  In  f.'icil  ilnlr  the  i».|!.j-.ij;c 
of  legislation  which  would  protect  battered  women  wherever  they  are  and 
pi*ovidr  funding  for  shelters* 

TImiu.".Ii  we're  new  pi -inUri  1  y  Mi|»|»nrli-d  hy  |.uhl  ir  f'tiiulf. ;  Hie  cniuily 
mental  health  board,  the  welfare  department,  and  a  grant  through  our  state's 
shelter  legislation  our  budget  is  not  met.    We  must  continually  prove- 
our  need  to  present  funding  sources  and  seek  new  sources  ut  the  sanw  time 
even  though  programs  for  battered  women  are  in  the  limelight.  There 
arc  groups  of  women  all  over  the  country  who  are  ready  to  open  shelters 
whtn  funding  is  available*    We  all  need  funding  that  will  be  stable  and 
will  continue  when  some  other  social  concern  captures  the  public  eye. 
The  most  pressing  funding  problem  we've  faced  is  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining capital  funds  for  building,  equipment  and  furnishings*  Through- 
out our  existence  we  have  had  to  rely  largely  on  private  donations  for 
capital  investments.    Private  donations  were  the  only  way  we' were  able 
to  construct  a  fence  to  improve  our  neighbor  realtions* 

Our  realtionship  with  our  neighborhood  is  important  to  mention 

r 

because  it  has  been  relatively  smooth*    Our  arrival  in  the  neighborhood 
went  unheralded*    We* are  licensed  as  a  room  and  board  facility  and  located 
within  an  area  already  zoned  to  permit  room  anu  boarding  houses*    In  the 
three  and  one  half  years  since  our  arrival  we  have  received  complaints 
from  neighbors  about  the  uufbc  of  children  and  children  in  Micir  yards* 
W(*  have  taken  r.uch  eiiinpla  in! s  f.erime.ly  ami  ih«jni|  inl cij  miIui  icon*  In  Die 
problems*    Angry  men  have  confined  their  threats  and  harrasment  to  the 
house  ftself  and  our  relationship  with  the  police  h»*lps  provide  the  im- 
mediate response  we  need  to  prevent  threats  from  her owning  ansaults* 
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Our  success  with  our  neighbors  ;md  with  ai,P„ci0s  is  a  visible, 
objective  quant  it  y.    The  success  of  the  program  for  women  who  use  it 
is  more  elusive.    There  ore  objective  ways  we  measure  our  Mirer**.  Women 
who  stay  at  the  house  experience  safety  from  abuse  and  fear.    That  is 
success.    Some  women  who  have  stayed  at  the  house  maintain  contact  with 
us  and  we  htfar  about  others  so  we  know  what  changes  they've  made.  We 
want  to  know -mure 'about  what  happens  t*>  wo.ncn  and  their  children  once 
they  have  left  the  shelter  but  tracing  families  when  they  leave  takes 
time  and  money  that  we  don't  have.    Subjective  measures  are  also  important 
to  us.    The  way  a  woman  looks  and  what  she  tells  us  about  how  she  feels 
•re  the  day  to  day  feed  back  that  t.  lls  us  whether  or  not  the  house  helps 
her  meet  hrr  nertls.    We  have  been  careful  not  to  ik-Tine  the  "successful 
client".    Each  woman  knows  best  what  she  needs  to  do  for  herself  and 
her  children  ami  only  she  knows  if  she  has  succeeded. 

I  have  talked. a  lot  about  providing  an  opportunity  for  women  to  take 
control  over  their  lives.     I  want  to  erase  any  implication  that  that 
will  solve  the  problem.     It  is  not  true  that  she  is  responsible  and 
if  she  woujd  only  act  the  problem  would  be  solved.    At  Women's  Advocates 
we  Have  heard  from  miri/or  housed  women  who  were  beaten  by  attorneys, 
doctors,  business  men,  ejected  officials  and  police  officers  as  well  as 
women  beaten  by  men  who  are  laborers  or  underemployed.    One  researcher 
estimates  that  SO*  of  the  women  in  the  United  States  experience  physical 
•buse.    As  a  society  we  have  an  obligation  to  look  not  just  at  the 
individuals  involved  in  violent  families  but  at  the  ways  our  institutions 
support  violence  aga*inst  women  as  an  aeceptafcle  part  of  family  life. 
Until  we  have  nude  r.ome  real  changes  in  our  cultural  view  of  the  family, 
shelters  are  a  noecsoary  and  immediate  alternative  to  living  in  a  violent 
home.     Women  and  their  children  have  a  right  to  such  an  alternative. 


HOUSINfi  STATISTICS  FOR  PAST  YEARS 


Ai  the  oldeet  shelter  for  buttered  women  In  thli  country,  Women '■ 
Advocetcs  nan  eccumuloted  much  veluable  information  on  the  needs  end 
problems  of  women  ind  children  whoee  lives  have  been  disrupted  by  violence* 
However,  up  until  recently  no  onr  hoi  had  time  ro  compile  atitiitici  ebout 
the  women  ind  children  wr  houee  from  the  resident  lorms  that  the  women  . 
fill  out,    Stetietice  on  the  telephone  calle  we  receive  sri  compiled 
monthly,  but  reiident  forms  have  been  lergely  ignored* 

8oswwhat  more  than  ■  yeir  ego,  ■  volunteer,  Betey  Gilman,  aet  out  to 
remedy  thii  eltuation.    She  reread  all  of  the  reiident  forms  from  1972 
(when  Women1  ■  Advocetes  stiff  were  homing  fimiliei  in  thiir  own  homes) 
through  1976*    The  reiulti  give  in  interesting  picture  of  the  women  end 
children  we  nrve  end  the  difficult  in  they  feci* 

It  ii  important  to  note  that  the  reiident  forms  ire  not  ■  ressarcher's 
dream,    rainy  ire  incomplete,  is  the  women  who  filled  them  out  may  have  stsyed 
only  ■  few  hours*    All  the  information  which  the  residents  provide  ii  volun- 
tary, ind  they  may  elect  not  to  amwer  my  or  all  question!.  Furthermore, 
over  the  yesrs  the  forms  themselvei  have  changed;  the  information  we  re- 
quested in  1972-73  ii  not  nearly  ■■  detailed  ai  the  information  we  request 
currently. 

From  1972-1976,  Women'!  Advocate*  housed  667  women  ind  6 Bfr  children. 
The  number  hai  riien  iteidily,  from  M3  women  and  Ml  children  in  1972-73  to 
33U  women  end  366  children  in  1<J76.     (It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
children  first  exceeded  the  number  of  sdulte  in  that  year).    Tltr  statistics 
that  follow, include  only  those  women  who  stayed  one  time*    Betsy  pulled  the 
forms  of  our  "recidivate"  to  tske  s  ee  pa  rate  look  at  them.  Hopefully 
eome  patterne  will  be  highlighted  thie  way:    length  of  time  between  eteye, 
changing  neture  of  the  probleme  women  face  over  time,  end  varying  lsngths 
of  etey  for  the  ease  women .  * 

Demographic  Cha-acter!"* ic*  of  th*  Reeidente 

The  forms  ehow  that  the  reeidente  et  Women'e  Advocetee  have  been 
typically  young  (18-30  years  for  women;  0-5  years  for  children),  but  that 
women  of  ell  sges  have  itayed.    The  oldest  one.  on  record  wss  88*    It  sppamrs 
that  the  populstion  we  serve  Us  been  growing  older,  though*    In  1975 
32. 5%  of  the  women  we  housed  were  18-20  yesrs  old,  snd  19. 9%  wers  21-25. 
The  nsxt  yssr  only  10. 1%  were  18-20,  snd  30. 7%  were  21-25.    Howovsr,  these 
figures  could  be  misleading,  ss  In  1975  10.5%  of  the  women  did  not  givs 
their  sges  on  the  forms,  while  U.e  next  yesr  sll  but  3.9%  rsspondsd  to 
this  question. 

The  women  snd  their  children  have  preeminently  been  white,  sit  hough 
the  figures  sre  skstchy  becsuse  the  forms  did  not  ssk  the  residents'  racss 
until  1976.    Evsn  so,  It  is  clesr  thst  Women's,  Advocatee  populstion  has 
consistently  hod  s  higher  percentage  of  minority  women  and  children  thsn 
the  metropolitan  sres  in  general.    In  197G,  ebout  20*  of  the  edult  reeidente 
end  53%  of  the  children  were  of  color.    The  metropollten  eree  la  only  M.3% 
non-white,  eccording^to  1970  ceneue  flguree. 

The  majoriry  of  W.A.  reeidente  come  from  Rameey  end  Hennepin  Countlee, 
but  en  increeeing  number  come  from  suburban  counties  (1*7%  In  197M;  iO.9% 
in  1976).    There  hee  been  ell  elong  e  email  but  consistent  number  of  women. 
Who  come  from  outstste  counties  (1-U%) ,  snd  s  few  who  come  ffom  other 
ststes  (1.7%  in  197M;  6.2%  in  1976).    This  percentsge  is  expectsd  to, rise 
in  the  J.977  ststistics,  ss  W.A.  began  to  receive  referrele  from  other, 
shelters  scross  the  country. 

Women's  Advocstes  holies  e  large  number  of  women  without  children; 
in  sversge  of  H2%  in  any  given  yesr.    An  sversgc  oi  25%  have  one  child; 
sbout  16%  have  two  children;  shout  "7%  have  three  children;  roughly  5%  have 
four  children;  epprox imately  H%  have  five  children;  end  only  six  femllice 
in  four  yeers  hevc  been  larger  than  that.    The  pcrce'ntegce  of  femllice  in 
eech  cetrRory  (no  children,  one  child,  two  childmn,  etc.)  very  cech  yesr, 
but  not  in  eny  recognizable  pattern. 


For  1976  the  sire  uT  the*  family  wse 'correlated  with  the  length  of 
•way,  with  the  reeult  that  wc  can  now  aay  atatiatically  what  we  have  known 
•objectively  all  along:    that  the  larger  a  family  ia,  the  longer  its  length 
of  stay  ia  likely  to  l>e,  due  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  trying  to  find 
housing  with  children.    The  oversll  sversgs  length  of  stay  was  9  daya 
(aa  compared  with  1»*  daya  in  197S).    Women  without  children  averaged 
slightly  shorter  staya  (8.5  days);  one-  and  two-children  familiea  atayed 
an  average  of  9  daya;  three-children  familiea  averaged  10  daya;  Tour-children 
families  15  days;  and  on  up  to  a  SO-dsy  stay  for  s  woman  with  seven  children, 
Aa  always,  sversges  csn  be  misleading.    Many  women  stayed  only  a  few  hotfre, 
whether  or  not  they  had  children,  while  one  a ingle  woman  lived  at  Woman1 a 
Advocatea  for  a  total  of  189  days* 

We  have  not  kept  very  reliable  records  on  the  economic  resources  of 
women  who  come  to  stsy;  often  they  lesve  before  we  get  that  information. 
However,  it  appears  ,(surprisingly)  that  in  1976  at  leaat  106  of  the  reaidenta 
were  on  welfare  before  coming  to  the  Ijouse,  and  only  26  applied  for  it  after 
arriving. 

Problem  Areas  Common  to  the  Reaidents 

In  compiling  statistics  on  battering,  some  rsther  unexpected  things 
came  to  light.    The  correlation  between  phyalcal  abuse  of  women  and  abuse 
of  chemicals  is  not  nesrly  ss  high  ss  ususlly  sssumed  by  chemical  dependency 
profeaalonela.    Each  ytar  from  1A72-1976,  about  a  third  of  the  women  re- 
ported that  their  huabanda  or  boyfriends,  drank  during  abuaive  episodes  or 
drank  habitually.    It  ia  posaible  that  other  reaidenta  were  being  abused  by 
chemically  dependent  men,  but  were  not  yet  willing  to  identify  the  clWmical 
dependency  aa  a  problem.    However,  tWs  conaiatency  of  the* f igurea  133*  in  . 
1972-73;  25%  in  197H;  36%  in  1975;  and  30%  in  1976)  acema  to  point  to  their 
validity.   As  Women's  Advocatea  ataff  seldom  has  contact  with  tha  abuaera, 
there  if  little  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  chemical  uae  independently* 

Similarly,  it  appears  from  the  data  we  have  collected  that  a  man  who 
abuses  his  wife  does  not  necessarily  abuae  hla  children  aa  well  .although 
the  figurea  aren't  aa  coneistent  here.    In  1972W3,  20%  of  the  battered 
women  we  housed  reported  abuse  to  their  children      well  as  themselvea. 
In  197M,  only  6%  repored  both.    In  1975  the  figure  roae  to  16%,  and  in 
1976  it  waa  21%.    Howr  er,  we  have  not  collected  information  on  the  in- 
cidence of  battered  women  abueing  their  children,  aa  can  happen  in  the 
eacalatlng  cycle  of  family  violence* 

Incest  is  soother  ar*  j  in  which  we  have  not  gotten  aa  much  information 
aa  we  would  like  to.    W.A.    raff  members  have  apeculated  that  moat  of  the 
abused  women  who  have  live.,    v  the  houee  probably  grew  up  m  incestuous 
famUlea,  and  very  early  le,    «d  the  powerleaaneaa  of  being  victims. 
Cmmpilini  data  to  prove  the ae  auaplclona  ia  difficult,  though,  as  it  requires 
rSaia  of  truat  between  reaidenta  and  staff!    As  has  been  noted,  reaidenta 
often  do  not  stsy  long  enough  for  that  level  of  trust  to  develop.    The  same 
*«w  be  said  of  collecting  information  on  the  frequency  of  abuse  in  the  women  a 
familiea  of  origin— another  area  in  which  we  have  not  done  very  much. 

Each  year  we  have  encountered  a  few  caaea  of  inceat  with  the  children 
we  housed,  but  here  sgsin  wc  may  be  aware  of  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Mothers  may  not  know  sbout  the  incestuous  relationships  bet^e€n^r*yh*Pi 
and  children,  or  they  may  not  want  to  know.    In  any  caae,  the  etajietica 
we  have  about  inceat  are  probably  not  very  reliable. 

Other  data  extracted  from  the  forms  give  *  picture  in  numbera  of  the 
work  that  Women* a  Advocates  does— the  number  of  attorney  referrals  we  make,  t 
how  often  stsff  snd  police  neve  sccompanied  women  to  their  homes  to  collect 
personal,  belongings,  how  many  tirm-a  women  and  children  have  used  medical 
services,  snd  so  on.    These  figures  should  be  of  interest  to  our  psst  and 
'  futura  fundera,  and  Betey  has  plana  to  put  her  findings  into  pamphlet  form 
eo  they  can  be  shown  to  funders  or  groups  trying  to  stsrt  new  shelters.  In 
addition,  she  plsns  to  finish  the  statistics  for  1977  and  do  a  "P"ata 
atudy  on  the  nerds  of  women  who  return  to  the  house  to  see  how  they  differ 
(if  at  all)  from  the  nseda  of  women  who  come  only  once. 
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Ms/Fleming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from 

the   *  . 

Senator  .Cranston.  Now  we  will  hear  from  Ms.  Fleming. 

Ms.  Fleming.  I'm  Jennifer  Fleming,  from  the  Women's  Resource 
Network,  Philadelphia.  * 

I  would  like  to-read  to  you  from  the  felonious  assault  file,  Wash- 
tenaw County  Sheriffs  Department,  Ann  A rbor,  Mich. : 

Victim  stated  the  first  argument  started  over  a  paek  of  cigarettes.  Victim 
stated  accuaed,  her  husband,  held  her  agt  'St  the  bathroom  wall  by  the  hair 
and  continued  to  beat  victim  with  his  right  hand.  Victluijla'0  months  preguant 
tt  this  time.  •   t  ^ 

Victim  stated,  accused  kept  telling  victim,  you  are  grtig  to  lose  that  baby, 
and  then  accused  would  beat  rictim  in  the  stomach  a-aln. 

After  the  assault  in  the  bathroom,  accused  told  victim  to  cook  dinner.  Victim 
stated  that  the  accused  picked  w  a  butcher  knife  and  put  it  to  the  victims 
throat: and  told  victim,  "I  am  going  to  kill  you  and  y*u  know  I* can  do  it,  too, 
don't  your 

Victim  answered,  "Yes"  and  accused  laid  the  butcher  knife  on  the  table  and 
turned  Around  aad  hit  victim  on  the  face  with  his  list  and  knocked  victim  to 
the  floor.  Tfien  the  accused  sat  down  on  victim's  stomach  and  put  his  knees  on 
victim's  «anns  so  that  the  victim  could  not  block  any  licks  from  accused.  Then 
the  accused  started  beating  victim  in  the  head,  face,  and  stomach. 

Victim  stated  she  blacked  out.  *  "v  . 

Victim  stated  when  she  regained  consciousness,  the  accuse  was  still  beat- 
ing her.  » 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  this  is  not  a  typical  assault  descrip- 
tion, but  I  am  afraid  that  the  reverse  is  true.  7 

What  happens  when  a  battered  woman,  such  as  the  women  de-* 
scribed  here,  turns  to  the  various  systems  around  her  for  help?T3y 
the  way,  let  me  mention  that  although  I  am  focusing  on  the  bat- 
tered women  in  my  testimony,  I  do  recognize  that  the  issue  is 
broader  than  that,  and  involves  some  of  the  essential  questions  fac- 
ing the  American  family  today. 

Usually  tjhe  abused  women  finds  the  police  hampered  by  jaws 
which  restrict  their  ability  to  make  an  arrest  unless  they  witttess 
th©  actual  assault.  She  finds  prosecutors  and  district  attorneys  so 
overloaded  that  they  have  to  screen  her  out  rather  than  help  her 
build  a  case;  and  she  finds  courts  that  are  ineffective  and  ineffi- 
cient. .  . 

When  she  tiyns  to  traditional  social  service  agencies,  she  often 
finds  an  attempt  to  rcchanncl  frej-  back  into  the  relationships  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  build  her  emotional  and  economic  independence. 

The  Women's  Resource  Network,  which  T  am  representing,  has 
received  funds  from  national  foundations  to  be^in  to  provide  train- 
ing to  the  law  enforcement  system  on  coping  with  domesticviolencc. 
We  will  be  working  with  tlie  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  Police  De- 
partments in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  model  training  package  that 
can  be  used  by  groups  throughout  the  country  who  are  interested 
in  improving  the  response  of  the  law  enforcement  system. 

We  would  like  t9  see  our  police  training  accomplish  a  few  very 
specific  objectives.  No.  1,  we  would  like  the  police  officer  to  under- 
stand that  when  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  scene  of  wife  heathy  that 
a  crime  has  taken  place  and  that  there  is,  in  fact*  a  victim.  We 
would  like  to  see  some  kind* of  successful  connection  take  place  be- 
tween the  victim  and  the  helping  agency.  There  needs  to  be  greater 
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cooperation  between  law  enforcement  nnd  social  service  providers, 
oarticularly  grassroots  groups  who  have  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  the  victim's  contact  with  the  helper  does  not  end  when 
the  police  person  leaves  the  premises. 

As  far  as  prosecutors  and  district  attorneys'  ofliees  are  concerned, 
we  need  to  have  special  units  established — one  ha  been  established 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  new  district  attorney — to  deal  specifically 
with  thes^  cases. 

At  the  court  level,  we  need  to  explore  diversionary  programs, 
mandatory  counseling  programs,  and  other  options  which  are  out-  J 
lined  in  my  prepared  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  today,  which  s 
is  more  detaded  than  the  testimony  I  am  presenting  now. 

All  of  these  measures  are  important.  All  of  them  need  to  be  undpf- 
taken.  Shelters  need  to  be  established,  hotlines  need  to  be  set /up, 
counseling  programs  -have  to  be  created.  \ 

But  any  legislation  that  you  develop  must  also,  T  tbink,  addrtas 
some  of  the  underlying  issues  that  are  involved  with  this  problems 

We  need  money  for  groups  that  are  working  on  the  development) 
of  educational  programs  that  would  do  a  couple  of  things — No.  1< 
create  public  advocacy  for  the  victim  of  domestic  violence.  T  am 
sure  most  of  the  people  in  this  room  remember  the  case  of  Kittlv 
Genovese  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  several  years  ago,  who  was  murdered 
on  the  streets:  39  people  heard  her  cries  but  nobody  called  the  po- 
lice. During  followr  research,  it  was  determined  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  di'*  not  call  the  police  because  they  thought  that  it 
was  her  husbard  beating  her. 

So,  we  need  i  mds  to  deal  with  attitudes. 

We  also  need  funds  to  provide  these  programs  with  the  means  tc 
educate  teachers  and  social  workers  and  parents  about  sex  roles  in 
families.  I  bring  this  up  because  often,  when  T  appear  on  television 
shows  or  give  talks,  people  say  to  me.  "What  makes  him  do  it?" 
"What  makes  a  man  physically  attack  his  wife?" 

If  I  may,  1  would  like  to  wax  philosophical  for  the  few  seconds 
I  have  left.  I  think  that  each  one  of  us,  female  and  male,  has  two 
sides  to  our  nature,  whether  you  want  to  call  it  a  hard  and  a  soft 
side  or  a  male  and  female  side  or  whatever.  T  think  that  from  day 
one,  little  boys  are  taught  to  suppress  and  deny  the  "female  part" 
of  themselves,  and  little  girls  are  taught  to  deny  and  suppress  what 
is  considered  the  "male  part"  of  themselves. 

Often  this  results  in  unbalanced  adults,  in  men  who  need  to  re- 
sort to  violence  against  their  wives  in  order  to  assert  their  manhood 
or  in  order  to  feel  masculine. 

So  I  think  we  have  goi.  to  try  to  encourage  our  children  to  develop 
all  sides  of  themselves  so  that  we  end  up  with  balanced  adults;  so 
that  we  create  a  new  definition  of  "personhood";  so  that  we  will 
have  families  where  both  men  and  women  strive  to  realize  their  po- 
tential as  strong,  self-confident,  creative  human  beings,  capable  of 
developing  violence-iree  relationships  based  on  equality  and  mutual 
tesnect. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Cranston*.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fleming  and  additional  material 
follow:] 
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Family  Violence;     A  Loo'    at  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 

Victim  stated  the  first  argument  start ed  over  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.     Victim  stated  accused   (her  husband)   hold  her 
against  the  bathroom  wall  by  the  hair  and  continued  to 
beat  victim  with  his  right  hand.     Victim  in  six  months 
pregnant  at  this  time.     Victim  staled  accused  knpl  tolling 
victim,   "Ditch,  you  ate  going  to  lo:c  that  baby,"  and  then 
accused  would  L'Ml   victi..  in  the  stomach  again.     After  the 
assault  in  the  bathroom,  accused  told  victim  to  coo);  dinner 
Victim  stated  that  the  accused  picked  up  a  butcher  knife  anc 
put  it  to  the  victim'*;  throat  and  told  victim,   "I  am  •  going 
to  kill  you  and  yea  know  1  can  do  it,  too,  don't  you?" 
Victim  answered,  "Yes,"  and  accused  laid  the  butcher  knife 
on  the  table  and  tinned  around  and  hit  victim  in  the  lace 
with  his  fist  and  knocked  victim  to  the  floor.     Then  the 
accused  sat  down  on  the  victim's  stomach  and  put  hi  knees 
on  victim's  arms  ao  victim  could  not  block  any  kicks  i ram 
accused.     Then  ..ecu sod  started  beating  victim  in  the  head, 
face,  and  stomach.     The  accused  got.  to  his  feet  and  told 
victim  to  get  up.     Victim  stated  that  she  tried  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  anil  fell   back  to  the  floor.     The  accused 
started  beating  and  kicking  the  victim  and  kicked  over  a 
chair  on  victim's  stomach.     Victim  stated  ^he  blacked  out. 
Victim  stated  when  she  regained  consciousness  the  accused 
was  still  beating  her. 


.4.1  Assault,  Folonius,   File  #41, 
Complaint'  I13G?G.     July,  197/). 
Washtenaw  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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Statistics  reveal  that  in  Now  York  State  in  1973,  there  were 
almost  5000  rapes  reported.     Almost  3  times  that  number  of 
wife  abuse  complaints  went . to  family  court,     Unreported  cases 
could  perhaps  double  or  triple  that  number.  Husband-wife 
violence  has  been  estimated  to  involve  anywhere  from  50 t  lo 
70%  of  American  families.* 

1  •   In  1975  homicides  within  the  family  accounted  for  one 

fourth  of  all  murders;  more  than  half  of  these  were  spouse 
spouse  Killings.  , 

Source:     Crime  in  the  U.S.  -  1975  -  The  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
TPc3e7al  Bureau  of  Investigation?  Washington,  D.C.J 

2  •   In  one  study  of  80  lower  and  middle-class  families,  Univer- 

sity of  Rhode  Island  sociologist  Richard  J.  pciles  found 
that  more  than  half  described  instances  in  which  one  *Pouse 
rushed,  kicked  or  used  some  form  of  physical  violence  on  the 
other      About  261  of  his  sample  participated  in  husband-wife 
adults  regularly,  ranging  from  a  few  times  a  year  to  every 
day. 

Source:     Cellos,  Richard  J.     1974    the  Violent  Homo:  A 
Study~u"  Physical  Aggression  Between  Husbands  and  Wives. 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  Sage  Publications,  Inc. 

1  .  m  a  Kansas  City  study,  police  statistics  showed  that  homicide 
due to  marital  violence  had  been  preceded  by  at  least  one  call 

the 'police  in  85*  of  the  cases  and  fro  or  more  calls  in 
50%  of  these  murders.     The  FBI  says  that  22%  of  all  police 
fatalities  occur  while  investigating  domestic  disturbance. 

Source-     1977    Domestic  Violence  and  '-he  Police:  Studies 
irlitroit  and  Kansas  City.     Th6  Police  Foundation,  Washington 
D.C. 

.   .  t     Dhf  i  >,ioinhia    Pa      over  40%  of  those  attempting  to  file 
4      criminal  eompiaints-with °thc°district  attorney  are  victims  of 
mari'tal  assault. 

Source:     Philadelphia's  District  Attorney's  Office. 


* 


Suzanne  Prescott  and  Carolyn  Lets.  Battered  Women:  A  Social 
and  Psychological  Perspective  1976.  Unpublished. 
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5  '   221  of  all  police  fatalities  and  40%  of  police  injuries 
Occur  as  the  result Yof/rcsponUing  to  domestic  disturbance 
calls.     Since  19GG,  tl57  officers  have  lost  their  lives 
responding  to  domestic  disturbance  cases. 

Source:  Crin,?  in  the  U.S.  -  1975  -  The  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
[Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  Washington,  D.C.) 


There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  wife  beating  is  a 
major  social  and  legal  problem.     However,  most  concerned  indi- 
viduals, groups  and  agencies  have  little  or  no  knowledge  as  to 
how  lc  create  an  effective  institutional  response.     This  is 
especially  true  within  the  criminal  justice  system  which  boars 
the'.-.ajor  burden  fox'  enforcing  the  battered  won  an*  s  right  to 
protection  from  violence. 

Just  how  effective  sre  current  procedures,  and, what  can 
be  done  to  increase  the  cf f cctivonoes  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  area  of  family  violence? 

Law  Enforcement: 

Inadequate  training,  cal)  overload,  poor  atti- 
tudes, and  fear  of  injury  ofteri  result  in  the  rejection  of  the 
rule  of  law  which  makes  it  a  climo  to  assault  another  person. 
Instead,  call*  screening  and  arlitrary  decision  making  often 
determine  how  effective  the  police  response  turns  out-  to  be.  If 
there  is  enough  of  a  neighborhood  disturbance,  if  the  use  of  a 
weapon  is  involved,  or  if  there  is  serious  injury,  the  battered 
woman  will  find  the  police  more  responsive.     Without  these 
variables,  however,  calling  the  poUice  can  be  of  little  help. 

The  attitude  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  that  what 
goes  on  behind  closed  doors  is  private,  and  that  battered  women 
either  provoke,  deserve,  or  enjoy  violence  quite  often  plays  a 
role  in  the  police  officer's  inability. to  assist  the  victim  of 
spousal  assault. 

In  addition,  the  police* are  hampered  by  laws  in  most 
states  which  require  them  to  witness  an  assault  before  an  arrest 
can  be  made.     In  many  localities,  a  "stitch  rule"  is  in  effect, 
whereby  an  officer  will  determine  that  a  felony  has  been  committed 
-only  if  the  victim  requires  a  substantial  amount  of  stitches 
at  which  time  an  arrest  will  then  occur* 
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Even  when  an  arrest  does  take  place,  however,  the  abusive 
spouse  is  usually  released  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
having  either  raised  bail  or  having  been  released  on  his  own 
recognizance. 

For  these  reasons,  many  battered  women  do  not  report* 
their  assaults.  For  those  that  do,  the  police  response ,  even 
when  sympathetic,  remains  essentially  ineffective, 

James  Bannon,  Executive-Deputy  ChiM  of  tne  Detroit 
Police  Department  says  that  Mthc  reason  thai  the  police  avoid 
domestic  violence  situations  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
is  because  wo  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  Jucm. M  * 

'    How  can  the  police  cope? 

As  t^c  first  perron  that  arrives  *on  the  scene,  the 
poli'v.  r.  Jficcr  faces  the  task  of  restoring  order  and  when 
appropriate,  making  an  ^rrest,  • 

There  is  a  serious  question  involved  here  regarding  just 
how  much  of  a  social  work  function  police  should  assume  when 
intervening  in  a  domestic  disturbance.     Is  it  an  officer's 
responsibility  to  address  the  underlying" causes  of  the  problem 
or  to  simply  defuse  the  situation?    Should  he  try  to  avoid 
arrest  or  not? 

Our  position  is  that  the  officor  should  attempt  to 
defuse  the  situation  in  a  manner  that  is  sympathetic  to  the 
victim,  and  take  steps  to' reduce  the  possibility  of  injury  to  v 
himself.     (Wo  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  battered  women 
will  attempt  to  physically  attack  an  officer  who  is  intervening 
on  her  behalf.    Our  theory  is  that  it  becomes  "safer    for  the 
'victim  to  attack  the  officer  than  the  husband  since  she  will 
once  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  her  attacker  once  the  officer  leaves. 
Attacking  the  officer  becomes  her  way  of  "fighting  back,") 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of 
police  work  (85%)   is  actually  social  work,  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  police  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
that  contribute  to  family  dispute.     Instead,  we  would  like  to  sec 
police  training  and  consultation  that  would  have  the  following 
results: 


*    1975.     Law  Enforcement  Problems  with  Intra-Family  Violence, 
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1.  Attitudinal  changes  that  would  result  in 
the  officer's  awareness  of  £he  fact  that  when  a  wife  beating 
has  occurred,  a  crime  has  taken  place,  and  there  is  a  victim 
tnd  a.  perpetrator. 

2.  Crisis  intervention  skills  for  defusion  of 
the  immediate  inflict.  < 

3.  Reduction  of  police  injuries. 

4.  A  successful  connection  between  the  victim 
and  a  helping  agency. 

We  see  number  four  (4)   as  an  important  key.  Some 
possible  means  of  implementing  this  could  be:  police,  social  . 
work  teams  that  would  respond  to  the  initial  call;  family 
crisis  intervention  units  that  would  be  on  call  to  back  up  the 
police,  activated  at  the  responding  officer's  discretion; 
cooperative  workinq  relationships  between  police  departments  and 
service  providers,  particularly  grass  roots  groups  which  tend  to 
be  available  on  a  24*hour  basis  and  usually  have  a  sense  of  victim 
advocacy. 

Some  of  these  program  ideas  'have  already  been  initiated; 
police/social  work  teams  and  crisis  intervention  back-up 
specialists  are  in  operation  in  various  locations  throughout  the 
country.     Information  on  current  activities  in  these  area:,  is 
available  through  the  Law .Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  oi  Justice. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  significant 
amount  of  crisis  intervention  training  for  police  departments 
in  various  localities.     Known  primarily  as  Family  Crisis  Inter- 
vention, police  officers  have  been  trained  to  defuse  domestic 
disturbances.    We  feel  that  this  training  is  useful,  *nd  it 
certainly  is  a  basic  prerequisite  for  an  effective  police  re- 
sponse, but  we  see  it  as  only  a  first  step.     There  are  rome 
important  gaps  in  the  Family  Crisis  Intervention  Training  model 
that  a  r.ore  comprehensive  training  program  should  fill. 

Virst,  rather  than  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
arrests,  police  training  should  equip  officers  with  the  skills  to 
determine  whether  an  arrest  is  appropriate  (are  there  internal 
injuries,  etc.)  and  to  conduct  an  appropriate  investigation 
(interviewing  witnesses,  gathering  evidence,  etc.)     Second,  the 
training  mode>  ^noul.d  stress  f.h?t  wife  beating  is  a  crime  anj  care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  that  training  materials  do  not  reflect 
traditional  bias  regarding  the  psychology  of  the  battered  woman. 
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Training  should  also  provide  officers  with  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  wife  abuse,   resource  and 
referral  information  and  information  regarding  substance, 
implementation7  and  enforcement  of  ar.y  local  wife  abuse  legislation. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  special  domestic  dis- 
turbance squads  within  police  depart monts  should  also  be  ex- 
plored, although  costs  may  be  prohibitive.     In  addition,  the 
importance  of  using  female  officers  should  bo  stressed  since 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  malc/femalc  teams  are  more  effect- 
ive in  intervening  in  domestic  disturbance. 

Any  training  model'  that  is  developed  should  be  "trans- 
ferable", that  is,  multiple  copies  of  a  training  " package H  • 
should  become  available  which,  after  brief  training  can  be 
administered  by  local  instructors  and  trainers  to  both  in-service 
officers  and  recruits. 


Women  'j*  Resource  Network 

National  foundations  have  expressed  serious  interest  in 
improving  law  enforcement's  response  to  domestic  violence.  . 
Grants  havo  been  made  to  WRN  (a  notional  training  and  consultation 
resource  on  f ami ly . viol ence)  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund.     These  finds  will  be  used  to  develop  a 
demonstration  model  for  law  enforcement  effectiveness  in  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia.     Working  in  conjunction  with  experts  m  the  law 
enforcement  field,  WRN  hopes  to  test  the  validity  of  the  training 
models  described  above,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  a 
useful  training  tool  for  both  law  enforcement  personnel  and  groups 
and  organizations  who  seek  to  improve  the  po) ice  response  to  tho 
problem. 


Prosecutors 

When  the  abused  woman  attempts  to  prosecute  her  spouse,  s^c 
finds  long  delays,  encouragement  to  drop  charges  and  reluctance  to 
issue  warrants  on  the  part  of  staff  within  district  attorney's  offi- 
ces, reduction  of  charges  from  assault  to  harassment,  lack  ot 
sympathy,  and  a  general  perception  of  her  problem  as  trivial  an* 
'unTmpor^n?       In  addition,   foar  of  total  i  at  ion  by  t  he  husband  leaves 
the  battered  worn a >  reluctant  to  prosecute  in  the  first  place. 
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4his  fear  must  be  well  understood  by  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  victim.    After  all,  if  her  husband  has 
put  her  in  the  hospital  for  misplacing  a  pac)^  of  cigarettes, 
fear  of  serious  injury  or  even  death  cannot i be  unfounded  when 
she  contemplates  prosecuting  him  for  assault.    Even  in  situa- 
tions where  the  victim  is  unnecessarily  or  inappropriately 
dropping  charges,  one  needs  to  be  aware  of  th|e  psychological 
crippling  that  accompanies  battering  and  its  attendant  lack  of 
self-esteem,  sense  of  powerlessness  and  enotipnal  paralysis. 
The  battered  woman,  living  in  terror  and  isolation  has  often 
become  convinced  that  there  is  no  way  out  even  when  avenues  of 
•scape  appear  before  her. 
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through  the 
little  good,  if 
generally  not 
or  an  uneniorce- 
often  economically 
May  mean  a  severe 
tors  that  lead  to 
of  which  combat  the 
charges  because  thjy 
all  too  willing  to 
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Besides,  many  battered  women  have  beep 
prosecution  process  only  to  find  that  it  does 
any,  to  follow  through  since  the  end  result  i 
»uch  more  than  a  short  non-reporting  probat 
able  agreement.     In  addition,  abused  women  a 
dependent  on  their  husbands ,  and  incarcerat 
loss  of  income.    So,  there  are  a  variety  of 
withdrawal  of  complaints  by  abused  wives,  all 
traditional  belief  that  battered  women  drop 
have  a  neurotic  need  to  be  abused  or  they  are 
forgive  and  forget. 

J  All  of  this  does  not  mean  however,  that  we  should  not 
•ncourige  beaten  wives  to  prosecute  their  spouses  when  appropri- 
ate.   Changes  need  to  occur  that  will  insure  >an  effective  response 
when  the  severely  battered  woman  seeks  to  prdsecute  her  husband. 

/    Training  should  be  provided  for  the  sjtaff  of  district 
attorney's  offices  to  insure  that  those  persons  coming  in  contact 
with  battered  women  understand  the  "victim  mentality''.  Where 
possiple,  privacy  should  be  provided?  interviewers  should  be  ♦ 
sympathetic  and  helpful;  complaints  should  bo  taken  seriously; 
and  Attempts  should  be  made  to  establish  a  c  ise  when  appropriate., 

In  Philadelphia,  the  lo«»al  shelter  gtoup  operates  a 
counseling  service  within  the  district  attorney's  office.  This 
enables  the  victim  to  obtain  appropriate  assistance;  relieves 
the/ staff  of  the  D.A.'s  office  of  the  counseling  function;  and 
allfeviates  the  case  overload  that  usually  exists  at  the  beginninq 
of jthe  week.  _  I 

/         We  could  see  another  important  function  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  local  service  providers  in  cooperation  with  district 
attorney's  officest    screeninq.     It  may  be  (possible  that  counselors 
ccfuld  provide  initial  screening  so  that  thbse  women  who  turn  to  the 
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criminal  justice  system  for  help  simply, because  they  do,  not 
know  what  else  to  do,  could  receive  counseling  and  referral 
information.     Civil  remedies  could  be  explored.     Those  women 
who  are  involved  in  serious  batterings  situations  could  be 
channelled  through  the  criminal  justice  system  with  emotional 
support  and  back-up  from  the  appropriate  womens'  groups* 
Counseling  should  redvee  the  victims'   fear  and  isolation  and 
thu  chan-?es  of  her  dropping  the  charges* 

In  addition,  protection  needs  to  be  provided  for  the 
victim  during  the  time  that  she  is  prosecuting*     Red  tape  and 
delays  need  to  be  reduced. 

Perhaps,  as  in  Philadelphia,* special  units  should  be 
established  within  district  attorney's  offices  to  handle 
domestic  violence  cases*  . 


Courts 


As  mentioned  before,  incarce;    -  ■  J  an  abusive  spouse 
is  certainly  not  the  answer  in  many  cases  of  wife  abuse*  If 
the  husband  is  working  and  the  wife  is. dependent  on  his  income,! 
then  it  may  serve  to  add  to  her  problems  rather  than  reduce 
them.     Many  abusive  men  are  not  working,  however  and  in  this 
Instance  incarceration  may  servo  as  a  deterrent.     Even  in  the 
case  of  the  working  spouse,  temporary  incarceration,  for  a 
weekend,  for  example,  could  save  lives  and  property,  particular 
ly  when  the  abuse  is  severe*     Another  purpose  the t  incarceration 
serves  is  to  provide  the  wife  with  enough  space  and  relief  to  j 
develop  her  resources  to  move  to  change  her  situation. 

Alternatives  to  incarceration  need  to  he  explored.  Man- 
datory counseling  is  a  possibility.     Kathy  Salt^man  of  the  York 
street  Center  points  out: 

"Past  experience  both  with  men  who  were  forced 
to  receive  counseling  as  well  as  those  who  sought 
counseling  voluntarily  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  potential  for  success  in  certain  'cases. " 

(Program  Summary:     Methodology.     York  Street  Center,  Denver, 
Colorado. ) 


v  /  Ano 
divVu  sionar 


ther  area  for  exploration  is  the  establishment  of 
ry  programs  where  the  defendant  is  tried  and  convicted, 
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and  incarcerated  only  if  he  violates  the  terms  of  his  parole. 
Violation,  however,  should  result  in  certain  and  immediate 
incarceration.     All  too  often,  the  thrust  of  the  courts  is 
towards  reconciliation,  the  assumption  being  that  family 
violence  is  a  social  rather  than  a  legal  issue.     The  fact  is, 
however,  that  these  assumptions  allow  a  battering  husband  to 
believe  that  he  essentially  has  the  right  to  assault  his  wife. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  reconciliation  agreements  are  vio- 
lated within  a  short  Roriod  of  time,  steps  need  to  be  taken 
that  will  affor     the  victim  some  relief  from  the  violence , that 
if  allowed  to  co.tti nue ,wi 11  inevitably  escalate  to  unavoidable 
and  tragic  consequences. 


Conclusions ; 

,  Changing  the  response  of  the  criminal   justice  system 
re3ts  on  a  number  of  variables.     First,  funds  need  to  bo  made 
available,  through  the  appropriale  agencies   (LKAA,  etc.)  Second, 
cooperation  between  law  enforcement  personnel  and  service 
providers  must  be  established  on  an  on-going  basis.  Policemen 
cannot  be  social  workers,  but  if  the  cycle  of  violence  is  to  bo 
broken,  they  must  be  concerned  and  they  must  care.     With  help, 
from  those  who  have  been  committed  to  working  on  the  battered 
woman  problem,  the  criminal  justice  system  can  do  much  towards 
freeing  the  battered  woman  from  her  prison  of  fear,  pain  and 
isolation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  think  the  police  and  the 
courts  should  solve  the  family  violence  problem.     There  are 
no  easy  answers.     Improving  the  response  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  murt  go  hand  in  hand  with  improved  social  services,  in- 
creased n. sources  for  the  battered  woman  and  better  attitudes 
on  the  parv  of  the  public  at  large. 

But,  even  more -important ,  we  must  realize  that  the  real 
solutions  to  family  violence  lie  not  so  much  in  what  we  do  to 
mop  up  the  damadSni  after  the  fact,  but  in  what  we  do  to  prevent 
it.  * 

We  must  look  at  our  tendency  to  glorify  violence^  at  our 
marriage  l=*ws  which  even  today  relegate  women  to  a  secondary  and 
dependent  rolej  at  the  historical  roots  of  violence  against  women; 
at  the  lccjal,  cultural  and  societal  sanctions  for  wife  beating. 
And  we  iv<ust  find  ways  for  both  men  and  women  to  realize  their 
potential  as  independent,  strong,   self-confident,  creative  human 
beings,  capable  of  developing  relationships  based  on  equality  and 
mutual  respect. 
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APPENDIX; 

Immediate  areas  of  concern  re:     funds  for  family 
violence  programs  within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

1.  Several  women's  groups  working  on  family 
violence  have  unsucccssf uly  applied, for  Community  Anti-Crime 
funds.     Can  these  groups  receive  technical  assistance  from 
the  Community  Anti-Crime  Program  that  would  enable  tfcem  to 
develop  proposals  that  will  conform  with  present  guidelines 
particularly  by  the  April  3]st  1978  deadline* 

* 

2.  Can  the  fami  ^violence  allocation  be 
increased?    There  have  been  over  1000  requests  for  guidelines 
which  would  indicate  a  problem  of  mammoth  proportiens, 

3.  Are  there  any  plans  within  LEAA  to  conduct 
research  that  would  identity  those  factors  that  contribute  to 
family  violence  so  that  appropriate  prevention  programs  could 
be  developed? 

plans? 

5.     What  is  the  Office  of  Technology  Transfer 

planning  on  doing? 

i 

b.     How  can  grass  roots  community  groups  assure 
that  there  are  family  violence  courses  in  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  colleges  and  universities? 


Docs  the  office  of  Juvonilc  Justice  have  any 
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WOMEN'S 


GOALS 


National  lUtourco 
in 

RotpontV  to  Family 
Violtnco 


|  To  reduce  the  incidence  of  violence  in  the 
family. 

9  Tonlmulate  the  creation  of  resources  and 
Institutional  changes  critical  to  the  abut* 
victim's  survival  and  well  being. 

3  To  alter  the  climate  of  bias  and  misunder- 
itanding  that  surrounds  domeitk  violence 
with  emphasis  on  wife  abuse 


SERVICES 

|  Training  and  consultation  to  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
on  coping  with  domestic  violence. 

2  Consultation  and  education  for  practitioners 
and  administrative  personnel  within  the 
mental  health  and  wcial  service  fields  on 
counseling  victims  of  abuse. 

3  Development  of  workshops,  seminars, 
conferences  and  curriculum  related  to  vio- 
lence in  the  family. 

f  Research  and  evaluation  projects  focusing 
on  family  violence. 
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CURRENT  PROJECTS 

|  Development  of  a  demonstration  model  (or 
law  enforcement  effectiveness  in  the  area 
of  domestic  violence  In  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia (funded  by  the  Ford  Foun«jDn  and 
the  Rockefeller  Family  Fund). 

J  Improvement  of  counseling  technique*  for 
battered  women  through  support  systems 
which  reinforce  their  personal  strength!  and 
improve  their  coping  mechanisms  (funded 
by  the  Dolfinger-McMahon  Foundation). 

3  Development  of  treatment  models  for 
woriing  with  abuklve  males  through  group 
counseling  which  explores  their  use  of 
violence  as  a  resource  and  develops  non- 
violent problem  solving  techniques. 

£  Advocacy  in  connection  with  adequate 
legislation  to  combat  domestic  violence. 

g  With  university  affiliation,  the  development 
of  research  and  evaluation  efforts  that  will: 

(1)  identify  the  factors  leading  to  successful 
counseling  of  victims  of  abuse,  and 

(2)  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  a 
variety  of  mod?l*  of  mental  health  consul- 
tation and  education  on  family  violence. 

A  Training  session;  which  provide  mental 
health  practitioners  with  the  sklils,  techniques 
and  awareness  necessary  when  counseling 
battered  women. 
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FAMILY  VIOLENCE  _^ 

ViolenS^ahin  families  is  sviclely  beioming 
reiogmUd  as  «i  problem  in  (he  United  Stales 
While  *ranger-tn-stranger  violence  is  also 
prevalent  in  this  uuintry.  piuih.  f  not  most 
violence  occurs  between  people  who  aie  m  dose 
relationship  to  une  another. 


STAFFING 


(_j  In  1%9  homjudes  within  the  tjniil 
countyd  fur  oifr  lourth  ol  all  murde 
more  than'half  of  these  were  spousf 


j  In  a  Kansas  Citv/stud>   poliri'  slat 
nrnir  i 


killings. 


tl*U  s 

talVulen 


showed  that  homicide*  due  to  marital  \«ulence- 
had  been  preceded  bs  at  least  tise  or  more 
c^JK  to  Ihe  poluv  in  Ka!f  of  these  muruVrv 

l»  Philadelphia  over  40%  of  those  attempt- 
ing to  tile  criminal  complaints  ssjth  the 
Distrut  Attorney  are  vutims  ol  marital  assault 

i 

□  The  FBI  s.i>s  t^at  22%  uf  all  police  fatalities 
ok  in  while  Hivestigatmg  domestic  disturbance 

[j  More  childien  die  of  child  abuse  than^  all 
other  known  childhood  diseases  combined 

[_]  ll)%  of  all  ritpe  siMims  have  been  assaulted 
by  member*  ol  their  ovsn  families. 


JENNIFER  FLEMING 

Jennifer  Fleming  is  the  founder  and  Director  of 
the  Women's  Resource  Nctssork   formed),  she 
seated  as  Co-dueclor  oi  the  AVomen  in 
hansition  Program.  She  has  co  authored  two 
books.  Women  in  Transition,  a  feminist  Handbook 
on  iepaMfmri  «jny  On  ort  e,  and  for  Pvttvr.  For 
VVurse.  a  femmisf /Mnr//)«)ufc  an  Marru^r  and 
Othvt  Options.  She  is  currently  working  on  a 
book  on  marital  murder  for  Doubledat  and  has 
fise  sears  experience  in  the  wife  abuse  fceld. 

MURIEL  FOND  I     "  ^ 

Muriel  Fondi  M->W.  has  had  twenty  >ears  of 
I'xpeneme  m  all  aspects  of  social  wprk  including 
training,  dure  I  pr.i«  t«  e.Vupeivision^and  4d- 
mimsiialion  She  seises  Y>  Director  ctf 
for  WRN. 


(lor  ctf^Ifaihing 


WOMEN'S 

RESOURCE 

NETWORK 

1  University  Place 
4025  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 
215/387-0420 
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lo,n  Fojtik.  I  an,  a  county  7»»*;'"*^^™i«.„  «»,„,! 
tlu>  Domestic  Violonco  Prevention  and  iieatiiinit  \<t. 

as  a  Ufdri  officia  *  3S»  l-ttaj  of 

■nrniv  women  and  families  are _vi.-tin.iwi .  ' 

-   s  s 

„tor Cranston,  wo  have  tnppe-l  Moral  Vy  "have 

2-  State  resources  hat  '^^^^1-  ^.  1.HT> 
OETA  money,  "  'f  Way  ,aooey-la,t 

money,  we  liavi  I.I-.AA  inntii>.  »i    Juries,  working 

.till  we  are  volunteers  wnrkine  on  vi'iv  ««•..(.< I  .     ,„  . 

SJ.  hard  hoar.,  ami  jast  roakinR  Rfeat  per,™,,,,  samlne  to  tr, 

rind.  In- the  LEA  A  pant.  ,  n^in.tHy  25 

10  months  were  egally  ninrn. >1  A  •      .. t  ,.  t  .  ui) 

percent  of  Hie  victims  reputed  th  at   1.    «s  u  m 

Iren-not  the  victim,  but  the  «f '''^        *  «£. ,    We  found  up- 
children.  Both  programs  reported  me        ,     u  t.  * J  ^ 
proximately  50  percent  m  both  p. op. mis. .    «•«  '  , 
Witnessed  routine  violence  between  l.»    a i « i •  ^  , 
proximately  30  percent-  of  the  victim,  hud         ^  (l 

sS£  :i;'„:^.A,s»Veo"ho,  .,r  T _ .  s.  ;»■• 

ASain.  I  repeat,  that  personally  1  h a »  ik J  I  «™  .  . 

S^.^V\^,TW  is  ».  >hb*  »s  a  "tvptea, 
-     battered 'woman"  or  a  "typical  wife  bcajer. 
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I  can  give  you  case  study  after  case  study  of  the  (*hicano  mother 
of  six— a  terrible  incest  case  where  the  l&ycai>-old  daughter  tried 
to  commit  suicide  at  school  after  at  least  six  dochmenjed  cases  of 
rape  against  her.  I  can  give  you  cases  of  prominent  physicians' 
wives  who  come  to  us'und  ask  for  help.  It  does  cover  all  economic* 
brackets,  et  cetera. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  had  only  one  bettered  mnn  that  bus  come 
to  our  project  for  help  h*||yi  3  years  we  have  been  in  existence  in 
Ann  Arbor. 

*i  I  ran^.t0  point  0llt  thnt  over  75  Percent,  of  all  the  mothers  of  all 
the  families  who  come  to  us  have  had  children  under  5  years  of 
age.  There  dre  many  minor  children  involved  in  this. 

I  am  here  mainly  to  make  recommendations,  if  I  jnay,  please.  My 
first  recommendation  is  for  an  increased  appropriation."  I  appreciate 
your  questions  about  seed  money.  I  understand  the  LEAA  concept 
of  seed  money  and  I  support  that,  however,  we  need  more  seed 
money.  The  current  bill  would  only  amout  to  &80,000  per  State  for 
the  first  year  and  that  is  definitely  not  enough.  I  can  document  sta- 
tistics of  our  project  and  what  it  cost*  to  do  things  right  for  a 
county  of  about  250,000  people— it  takes  about  $250,000.  I. do  not 
think  $1  nef  person  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
help  viprtn? ;  of  violence,  who  are  truly— as  Suzanne  Steinmetz  said, 
they  art  in  basic  need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  protection. 

I  am  askin*  you,  again,  for  $200  million— a  Utile  less  than  the 
population  ojtour  country— less  than  $1  per  person  over  a  3-year 
appropnatiorto  help  battered  women.  That's  less  than  3.'J  cents'  per 
person  per  year. 

I  suggest  a  Department  of  Victim  Assistance  or  Victim  Services. 
I  recommend  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds— 60  percent,  if  liossible,  or 
more— going  directly  to  local  programs  and  direct-client  services. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  nationwide  hotline. 

And  I  ask  you  please,  all  of  you,  to  act  this  year,  to  pass  needed 
legislation  to  provide  alternatives  to  violence  for  millions  oi  Amer- 
icans. ' 

Thank  you.  * .  . 

Senator  Ckaxstox.  Tha^k  vou  very  niucn.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fojtik  and  additional  materials 
follow:] 
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WRITTEN  TESTMNV 
in  support  of 
THE  DCWSTIC  VKUUCE  TFEKDfNT  AND  PREVENTION  ACT 
'  (S.  1728) 
before  the 

SBUffE  SUBOOHttTItE      CHILD  AN)  HUMAN  DEVEUDPttNT 
March  B,  1978 
prepared  and  presented  by 
0OMISSI0NER  KA3HIHN  M.  FOJTIK  * 
DIHKSOl  of  SAFE  House,  Sielter  Available  For  agency, 
and,  »THE  DCMCSTIC  VIOLENCE  PHOJBCT,  H*;.  of  Ann  Arbot,  Michigan; 
VICE-OMHPER9CN  of  the  SCXTWEAfflEW  I^CHIGAN  COUNCIL  OF  CXJVEWWEOTS, 
ffMBR  of  the  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN  CRM  VICTIMS  (XWENSATKW  "FOARD, etc, 


•OAMO  OF  DlMCTOM  %  Rwif.  Thorns 


INiROPt'CTION 

.....  ^  ( 

Gentlemep,  trtank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of 

S.  l/?8,  the  Domestic  Violence  Treatment  and  Prevention  Act,,  and'lo^wjke 

reLOr<r,endations  for*am  endnients  .  \ 

* 

I  will  be  speaking  from  the  local  perspective,  from  the  point  where 

/ 

.federal'tax  dollars  meet  the  recipient- of  services,  amf  wneTo  people  are 

either  helped  or  hindered  by  government  intervention.    As  a  local  electecf 

officii,  I  want  to  address  the  issue  of  donestic  violence  ^in  as  objective 

l^rnis  as  possible,  and  theuefore,  4  h^ive  included  in  my  testimony  statistics 

from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)^final  evaluation 

report  from  the  Assault  Crisis  Center  in  my  home  area  of  Washtenaw  County, 

Michigan,    l\ave  also  included  research* from  aff i  1  iates  of  the  University 
i 

of  Michigan.    t  ' 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  so    -emitted  to  the  issue  of  violenc^'in  the 
"family  is  that  as  a  child  I  witnessed  weekly  beatings*  and  daily  intim- 
idation  of  my  mother  by  my  father.    I  now  Mow  that  my  i.jther  was  not  alone 
in  her  vie timfration. 

I  am  here^  today  to  ask  you  to  help  not  only  battered  women,  but  also 
the  innocent  children  who  are  as  victimize^!  by  domes tic^v*ol once  as  are 
mothers,  the  assaulted  wives. 
FROM  VOLUNTEERS  TO  PAH)  PROFESSIONALS 

In  the  past  ttiree  years,  I  have  worked  gvertime'for  ver^little  pay,  as 
Coordinator  of  a  program  for  battered  wonion  in  Washtenaw  County.  "  We. organized 
ourselves  in  ApriJ  1975  as  a  task  force  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Organization  foremen  (NOW),  and  worked  diligently  .to  gain  credibility  and 
lespectability  from  our  comnunity  to  become  an  established  social  service  " 
agr^y  deli  very ing  services  to  needy  n-on,  women  .arid  ch/ldren  from  ,tll  economic 


;is4 

political »  tnd  social  backgrounds.  *lt.*As  a  long  and  difficult  rcid  fru;n 
part-time  volunteer' organisation,  to  full -tire  professional  service  onan- 

ivatioa,  but  we  worked  hard,  and*  our  program  grew  ffoa  one  wUh^no  budget, 

•  ■  •  *f  \ 

tovone  worth  over  $250,000.  in  jdst  three  short  years.  I  We  started  with 

local  donations  at/i  .ad^ed  resources  including  CF.TA  (Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  A<#t)  position*.  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America) 
volunteers,  CuBG.  (Cowiunity  Development  Block  i>ant  -  HOD)  funds,  LEAA  % 
(Law  Enforcement  Assistance' Administration)  funds , 'Uni ted  Way  money,  and 
pn^te  foundation 'dollars.    It  was  not  easy ,  and  I  do  n6t  believe  that  our 
«xpi?rience#tan  or  should  be  repeated  in  other-  cwinuni lies Clearly,  there  ^ 
is  a  ffced  for  similar  services  in  other  comnuntties;  however,  our  program  was 
built  at  great  personal  sacrifice  which  others  should^  not  have  \o  duplicate. 
I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  help  others  become  .paid  professionals  wi  thoyt  iiavi  ng 

\o  go  through  the  grofcng-pains  'of  a  volupteo-r  organization; 
«• 

cHARACimiSTICS  OF  VICTIMS  AHD  ASSAILANTS 

In  Ann  Arbor,  we  learned. a-^eat  deal  about  victims  of  violence,  and  their 
assai  lants.    An  article  which  Reared  in  the  Social  Work  Oournal  ^November 
1977,  written  by  Ponnie  Carlson  of  the  Uni vers^i ty%of  Michigan  details  what 
we  .learned  from  a  "study  sample  of  101  cases.    The  similarities  between  Ms. 
Carlson's  statistics  and  the  LfAA-funded  Final  Evaluation  Report,  are  strik- 
ingly  similar.    FoV  example,  comparing  a  10  1/2  smuth  period  -luring  1976 
-with 'an  egual  period  of  time  in  1977,  the  following  sNil^rltil*  were  noted 
between  the  volunteer  Domestic  Violence  Project  research  and  the  LF^A-funded 

reS{Mrch'  t  imiHTAr,t  UVP  vsXLiAA 

.The  percentage  of  cljGnts  legally  married.-     .  to    bH%  4- 

. Victim  reported  physical  abuse  of  children.        27.2X    to    X9l  " 

#  » 

.•Assailant  observed  rout{ne  violence  between  parents.      49.  U  to 
•Assailant  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  during  assault.    66.fi  to  64. U 
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jV.jay  other  similarities  were  noted  bet*-~s  ;n  *he  two  sots  of  independently 

collected  data,  and  I  havft  attached  both  the  -IVwestic  Violence  ProV;ct'(S 

statistics,  and  the"LEAA  statistics  for  your  infornatiorv.  # 

t        I  have  worked  directtty  with  over  260  cases  of  domestic  violence  at  ^ 

our  agency.'-  'These  cases  range  all  the  way  across  "the  social  spectrum,  from 

the  wife  o»f  a  prominent  physician  to  a  poor  Chicana  mother  of  six,  whose  m  * 

husband  had  also  sexually  assaulted  their  12  year  old  daughter  on  at  least 

six  different  occasions  before  the  12  year  old  attempted  suicide  it  school. 

Let  me  onphaslre  'that * !  believe  therels  no  rujjJ^UittKj  as  a  "typical  battered 

women1',  and. there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "typical  wife-beater11.    There  is  a 

continuum  of  violence,  alV  the  way  from  the  once- i  n-a-1  i  fe- time  puncii  to  the 

w.eWy  and.  dai\ly  beatings  that  tan  ^nd^jio  exist 'in  too  many  homes.  K„1s 

the  most  severe  forms  of  victimisation  *th>4r  urgently  ner-d  to  be  addressed 

■with  fed  era  J  funds,    i  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  no  rr.en  ever  contacted 

*  t 

our  volunteer  agericy  as  victims  of  violence.- ''The  LLAA  statistic  indicate 

only  one  nattered  man  and  377  battered  women  sought,  assistance  during  their 

firs*, 10  1/2  months  of  operation.    Both  an.eni.ies  ruport  that  assailants  in  * 

very  small  numbers  havi  sought  assistance  in  an  effort  to  curb  their  violent 

behavior.    Of  the  ?60  wown  who  mntacted  the  volunteer  project,  73.,  had  one 

or  '-ore  children  under  the  <fce  of  5  years.    Of  the  377  wo:- en  who  t.ontacfpd  the 

^  It  AA  program  dur  ing  *he  study  pcri-od,    4  .  3 f  had  minor  chiMren. 

I  caution  an>one  attempting  to  set-up  counseling  or  re-educatiur  tenters 

for  assailants.    The  research  is  incomplete,  and  any  programs  thot  might  be 

establ  ished  would  bt?  purely  exper  iu-cntal .    On  the  ntheijhand,  the  research  is 

I 

cle'ar  that  a  need  exists  for  services  fur  victims  of  vnJnnro. 
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My  first  recon^.endation'.i**  fW'-dii  increaM.M  appropriation,  bc-t  luse 
60  million  dollars  trickle-down,  to  only  $130,000  per  state  Tor,  the  first 
year  of  the  three  year  finding  cycle  Wn  the  technical  assistance  costs      '  . 
aod  aaminjsuative  costs  ar2  taken  off  Jhe  top,  and  a  full  60'.  of  'allocated 
fur.Tls  1s    divided  by  SO  st»t*s»-  $180,000  per  state. will  .fund  only  one  . 
program  of»comprehens.i  ve' services  per  state, .based  on  the  cost  of  service* 

provided  within  Michigan.    Clearly.  5180,000  per  state  is  insufficient  to 

»  ,  •'  ■'  '  >  1 

assist 'state  and  local'  yoverni.-cnts  in  Meeting  the  needs  of  fami 1 ies-in-crisfs . 

.    Afto.r  careful  consideration,  in  consultation  with  members  of  Jthe  Michigan 

Coalition  -Against'  (Torestic  Violence.  J-would  like/to  recon.wnd  the  appropriation 

of  $200,000,000  over  a  three  year"  period  for  comprehensive  services  for 

battered  spouse  tind  their  children.    This  would  be  $66,666,606  per  yearW 

$1  ,333,333  per  state/per  year.    In  my  opinion,  this  amount  of  money  .would 

ade,uate\y  fund  approximately  six  (6)  programs  per  state  at  approximately 

$-2l/666  per  program/per  year/    If  smaller  grants  are  made  to'  only  partially 

fund  the  needed  services,  then  a  larger  nu'fcer  of  grants  ..an  be  awarded. 

$?00,UOO.,000  is  lefss  than  il. 00  fnr  eadr  and  every  African,  and  is> 

similar  to  the  ar.o„nt  of  money  we  currently  have  available  within  Washtenaw 

County  to  provide  services.    Washtenaw  ha*  a  |.opulati6n  of  ^0.000.  and  we 

..ur.ently  have  available  $?4O,O00  worth  of  servies  f^  Altered  spouses.  I 

would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  detailed  budget  information',  and  expenditure 

reports  that  verify  the'  need  for.this  amount  ofjuoney  to  aTeguately  admin^ter 

a  apprehensive  program  of  services  for^K^red  spouses  and  their  children. 

Although  ...y  county  Cimrently  has  funds  available,  we  are  entering  the 

..third  year  of  our  LLAA  grant,  "and  these  funds  will  not 'be  .flailalbe  in  the  _ 

;>*»,«..    Therefore,  my  inunty  needl  addi  tfonal*  federal  tax  dollars  to  maintain' 


the  current  level  of  services,  and  to  continue  to  rjet  tre  n-  -1s  of  the 
f,00  fjj.iUes  th::t  we  project  will  set:'  cur  he'D  and  intervention  luring 
the  r.otring  >ear,    Tne  600  f  Jitti  lies,  that' rcqj  ^  outsile  intervention  re-' 
present  a  small  percentage  of  the  Jopumionwi  thin  Washtenaw  County.  The 
oroblem  is  severe, dnd  the  need  is  nreat,  but  the  numbers  are  mana.e.ible. 
Dort-stic^ violence  does\:iOT  seem  to  af'ect  a  ;.i  lority  of  the  population  in 

ry  area,  bu)  even  at  these  iWbers  the.  '  ra'Mf  1  cations  affect  the  entire 

»     1  »  < 

^ruiTiunity.         >  .  % 

fMy  second  Vecoin.cndit  ion  is  for  a  Depart  ent  of  Victim  Assistance  or' 
Victim  Services  to  administer  the*  direct  grant  progiain  under  this  Act.  This 
Departrent  or  Bureau  would*pas$-through  the  funds  to  loc.il  .programs^  The 
intent  is  to  keep  the  federal  bureaucracy  at  a  minimum,  and  to  administer 
1n»;.f»tfrts  ft  as  simple  a  fashion  as  possible.    The  advisory  coriniltee  to 
the  Kithi  j^n  legislature  also  reCoi.i'i.'fided  the  creation  of  a  Vic tim -A*s1  stance 
or  Vict  im  ServicesBureau  to  administer  state  funds  appropriated  in  the  .State 
of  Michigan.    Thi?  Victim  Services  Bureau  could  also,  administer  the  federal 
Victim  Compensation  Art  -which  I  understand      currently  ponding  before  conu-e^s 
jnd  would  be  administered  by*  the  Attorney  General  if  passed  in  its  "current 

form.  .  f  *   '  fi  «  1 

My  third  •eco^.t-ndation  is -to  prefer  the  grint  progr*"  specified  in  S.1/?8 
'over  any  other  type  of  fund  Iffy  mechanism;  however,  to  eliminate  the  "demon- 
stration" project  terminol oqy f  and  simply  <ward  "grants"  for  the  throe  year 

life  of  the  Act.  ■ 

My  fourth  recordation  is  to  award  more  than  bO'i  of  tne  funds  appropriated 
to  direct  grants- for  locally  administered,,  end  controlled  programs.    If  pos- 
.  sible,  I  would  suggest  that  fO%  of  the  funds  allncated  go  into  df  roct^serv  i  cos . 

-5-  >' 
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:\y  fif*h  rcoT:  ••»!  !<ttion  corrv^ponfls  with  the  fourth  rcro'  ■.•iii  ition  and 

calls  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  federal  funds  to  90  for  research  purposes* 

natiooal  cleari nghouse  purposes,  training  purposes,  and  federal  coordination 

purposed.    1  strongly  believe  in  direct  cl ient' services,  and  the  nefd  to 

place  the  vast  majority  of  the  iesources  into  local,  grassroots  programs, 

so  that  victims  of  violence  and  their  families  will  receive  direct  services 

in  the  form  of  emergency  shelter,  24  hour  crisisphone  counseling,  le^al 

information  and  advocacy,  assistance  with  social  service! agencies ,  trans- 

portation  assistance,  child    care  assistance,  financial  assistance,  and 

support  counsel  Inq  services.  .  ^ 

My  sixth  recontnendation  is  NOT  to  create  a  nationwide  hotline.  1 
*  '  .  .  ,  ■ 

strenuously  object  to  a  tall-free  hotline.    Although  local  hot\ines  are 
f    .  r4 

needed,  and  nr-ter.sar^providing  information  and  referral  which  is  helpful 
to  clients  in  need,  a  nationwide  hotlinr?  could  provide  no  pertinent  infor- 
mation^ ^.sistance  and  would  be  a  wa^Ce  of-jnoney. 

My  seventh  recoiwndation  is 'that  the^Unite^j  States  Senate  act  this^ 
'  year  to  pass  needed  legislation  to  provide  alternatives  to  violence  for 
millions  of  AiwrioiM,  *  .  # 

Thank  you.  n 
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Tlte  £o££otuou}  <6t£o  vatic*  wv*4  gxttated  Jiom  dar.eitic  violent*  vlctcii*  lu'io 
tiutt  tho&l  pviAont  »o'!o  atd  not  ittk  http  (V.t  nc*  /icjnaACitCerf, 


victim  iwpowunow 


6. 


SOURCE  OF  REFERRAL 
34    Uutf  e/i$aica*£rt*  age/toy  tfO.Jl) 

 f_  School 

27  Hospital 

4)    CtkVi  QOvvuvwntaL  agency 
39    ?ivjatz  oigaiUzrMjon 

16  Unknown 

WAS  THE  VICTIM'Ai/ARE  0F  THE  ASSAULT  CRISIS  CEHTER  PRIOR  W  VICTIMIZATION? 
43    itM  I 

J1L.  * 

4 

IF  SO,  WHAT  8R0LWT  THE  CEMTEK  TO  THE  VICTIM'S  kTTmiQUI 
Ale4<4  advttttiing 

'  Ktfliltd  pubLic  piteti'&iUon  by  Mtatitt  Cxi  lib  CenfeA 
|  Sour  mdUvUatk  (LUtxibtUeA  by  A&tautt  Olu>U>  Coxtzx 
'  ffdtnd  ok  KtleUivt  • 
KcaaH      A^Aautt  Ctci-U  paiteA  -ttaougft  anothzx  o-x^ani^rJUow  , 
Fotict  .  > 

Othvi  y 
'  Unknown 


JjL 
_1_ 


_L 

VICTIM'S  RESIDENCE   * ' 
 64  ^  Ann  AAbc* 

q    Cat  o{  Cftu/t^emLtf  Ccunty 

sex  of  cum  , 

3~M**C 

,AGE  OF  VICTIM 

 0__  13  o*  unrfeA 

J0_  M-ll  C/20AA 

_$3_  J 9-??  t/c/UA 

J}  ~m  36-45  yeaAA 
]5  "  44-64  j/Citu 
_0  ^  65  5  up 


\ 
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7.    RACE  OF  VICTIM 

[M   Wfccte  fff.ft] 
""tt"  Stack  (»6.n) 
Spuu*n  AmeAican 
American  Indian 
Quintal 

Unknown  ■'' 

I.    VICTIM'S  EPUCATION 

Some  high  *choot 
ComplUtd  high  school  ' 

Sone  tottegt  o*  yocotioKoi  education  be«/ond  kign  *tnoat 
Completed  college  . 
1  Some  g\aduatt  school  o«.  gnaauatt  aegA.ee 
;y  Unknown 

9.    WES  THE  VICTIM  HAVE  CHUOREN?  /  * 

MS    Ve*  (14.31) 
Wo 

Unknown  • 


10.    HOW  MAW  CHIUJREN  ARE  'LIVING  AT  HOME? 
One  c/tt&f 
Tho  duJtdMn 
ThKtt  ckUdMn  „ 
Fou*  cU6ften 
'  F£/e  chit&itn 
'  six  cJuMten 
Unknown 

J  J.    IS  VICTIM  EMPLOyiP? 

ye* 


105  to 

Unknown 


it.    V1CTWS  INCOME 

35  Let*  4«rt  *I,000 
"7  -4I»^MI,<I99 
— To  |t>0-^,999 
— X  *3,000-$3,999 
— if  $4, 000-$4, 999 
— T  15,000-^5,999 

 Y  16,000-^,999 

.  — |-  $7,000-$7,999 

 4  11,000-^1,999 

it"  *9,000-$n,999  \ 

— T  $»  5, 000-^24, 999-  ; 

 r  ^5,000-^9,999    *  . 

— 0~  $50,000  pa  mo*e 
y  UnfenoMW 
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I J.    IS  VICTIM  RECEIVING  "WELFARE"  PAYMENTS? 
.     so  (3fl.lt) 
116  Mo 
/        19  IrtkJtotm 

)4     DOES  VICTIM  HAVE  A  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PROBLEM? 
133  Ma 

— | —  Afaum  bo-th  cteig*  am  accoho-t 
33  (JnJmottW 

15.    HAS  VICTIM  ABUSED  AS  A  CHILD? 
.    •     !5    YtA  (J9.6*) 

(bUbionn 


16     WAS  THERE  -PHYSICAL  VIOLENCE* BETWEEN  VICTIM'S  PARENTS? 
34    Ye*  C*«-7%1 

if:* 

Unknown 


17     WERE  VICTIM'S  PARENTS  SEPARATED  OR  DIVORCED? 
46    Ye*  (34.51) 

•  ~rrno 

Unknot* 


II     WAS  VICTIM  IN  A  PRIMARY  RELATIONSHIP  BEFORE? 

it  v**  •- 

"JJ^No 

19     IF  30,  WAS  THERE  i/OMESTTC  VIOLENCE  IN  THAT  PRIOR  RELATIONSHIP? 
tO  Vc6  (31.4*) 
~~3T~No 

Unknown 

r" 

A^SAILAA/T  IMfORMATTOW 

fO.    ASSAILANTS  AGE 
0   13  OK  undtA 
— JT  14-11  i/eAW 

~7T"  *4-J5  f/e^u  (51,31) 
~jjT  34-45  ytoJih 
"  H   44-44  yzAAA 
~   J"  45  and  up 
f|  UnfenottJn 

tU    ASSAILANT'S  SEX 

6   Female  a 
~W  Mate 
2  tinfenotm 
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MOT'S  RACE 
Hkitt  . 
Uack 

SpanUh  AmvUcan 
At »  tow  Indian 

OUtntal 


ASSAIIAOT'S  EDUCATION 
I  fUdU  OK  ItU 

Somt  lUah  tthoot 
Compttttd  tdgk  tchool 

Somt  cotttgt  ok  vocational  education  (21)] 
Cowptittd  tfrtf tjt 

Somt  ofiaduatt  tchoot  ok  ofiaduatt  itaitt 


14. 


IS  ASSAILANT  WLOYEDt 
Ho  _ 


ASSAIIAOT'S  INCOME 

UU  than  $1,000 
11,000-11,999 
*f, 000-11,999 
#3,000-13,999 
f4,000-( 
\S,000- 
1,000- 
07,000- 
(1,000- 

\9.000'y 

Ml,  000- 
\lS,000-tt4,999 
HS,  000-149, 999 
150,000  OK  moKt 


U.   m  ASSAILANT  SERVE  IN  THE  ARMEP  FORCES? 
U  ¥U  (4!.5|) 

Jf  Unknown 

tl.   WES  ASSAIUOT  HAVE  A  CRIMINAL  RECORPf 

V«i  13*1) 
No 

(Juki  i 

fl.    HAS  ASSAILANT  EVER  BEEN  IN  COUHSEUHGt 

_57_KeA  (40.IU 
No 

UnfctouH 


AHR  3  1  WB 


3  ;.<; 
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ft    HAS  THERE  PHYSICAL  VIOLENCE  BETWEEN  ASSAILANT'S  PARENTS? 
M   it*  I55.ft) 
No 

Unknown  » 

JO.   WAS  ASSAIl W  BEATEN  AS  A  CHILP? 
5f  VtA  151.411 
No 

Unkno** 

ft.   WES  ASSAILANT  HAVE  A  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PROBLEM? 
No 

'  Abut*  dnuqk 
'touuataohot  (44.41). 
'  Abut*  rfftugA  ana  oxconoc 
Unknown 


THE  MMESTIC  gTTUATIQN- INFORMATION 
3f .   WAT  IS  ASSAILANT'S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  CLIENT? 
IM  tkabard 
"it"  tx-kubaM 

-7*"  toyVUjiM  ok  lionet 

Unknown 

S3.*  LENGTH  OF  RELATIONSHIP 
9-1  yuK 
t-S  nwu  - 
3-4  yuM 
0-10  ywu 
19-15  ytA/u 
15-tO  ytMM 
f  0-f  3  vcau 
tS-30  ***** 
30-40  tftati 
'  40  ycau  and  up 
Unknown 

34.   WES  VICTIM  LIVE  WTH  ASSAILANT? 
Unknown 

3$.    NOV  LONG  HAVE  THE  ASSAULTS  BEEN  GOING  ON? 

0-  0  MOntk* 
0  nondu-T  yvtK 

1-  3  ytafu 
3-0  ytoK* 

0-10  ftoM 
10-fO  tfCOAi 
  f  0-30  IfCOAA 

■  ■  t '  w-40 

}   40  nd  up 
— Unknown 
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3*.    PIP  VICTIM'S  CHILDREN  EVER  VHVSICALLV  INTERVENE  IW  A  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE 
VICTIM  AND  ASSAILANT? 
37  Vtk 

13  Unknown 

37.    PIP  VICTIM  OK  ASSAILANT  EVER  BEAT  THE  ChIlVREH  IW  THE  PAST  VEART 

Vu,  both 
No 

UnknoHM 

31.    HAS  THE  ASSAILANT  UNVER  THE  IHFLUEHCE  OF  ALCOHOL  0*  VRUGS  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
THIS  ASSAULTt 
_|$    No  J 

59   Vu,  alcohol  164.1%) 
6~/yu,  both 
31  \Unknom 

39.    MAS  A  VEAFOW  USEP  IW  THIS  ASSAULTt 

19   Vfti  (fit) 
Jit- Wo 

UlWIOMM  /. 


IF  SO,  WHAT  TYPE  OF  WEAPOWf 

 Gun 

7   HoiUthold  vnptntnt 
t  Ttttphont 
t  Chau/i 
t_  Shovel 
0  Stick 


OlhiA 
UnknouH 


41.    PIP  ITCCrto  ATTEMPT  TC  VEFENO  HERSELF  PHVSKALLVt 
SI  V" 

g  Unknom   ,  . 

W(AT  EFFECT  PIP  THIS  HAVE  OW  THE.  INTENSITY  OF  THE  ATTACKf 
17  No  tUvut 

x  Unknown 


43.  IF  VICTIM  CONTACTED  POLICE  AFTER  ThE  ASSAULT,  WHAT  WAS  THEIR  RESPONSE f 

3  Did  not  come 
46   ConctKntd' and  htlptut 

t   Concvuitd  bat  not  htZpluZ 

S  Mo*e  conctAnid  with  own  *a&tty  than.  wWi  Victim'*  ia^ety 

4  HoAtUk,  twdt,  ok  blaming, 
Vwviatd  protection 

RtitAJitd  victim  to  kiiauJX  Ovuii  CtnttK  ok  othiK  agency 

 5  Hot  htlpiul  UoU 

J"  OthtK 
 j_  Unknown  J 

44.  VW  VICTIM  REQUEST  THAT  ASSAILANT  8E  ARRESTEPf 

12*  1,4,1 

Unknown 

\ 

45.  PIP  CLIENT  SlGW  A  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE  ASSAILANT? 

-U-y"  lio.ni 

Unknown 


46.  DOES  CLIENT  IWTENP  TO  SIGN  A  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE  ASSAILANT? 
Unknom 

47.  90ES  C1TEWT  TWTEWP  TO  SEPARATE  OR  DIVORCE  FROM  THE  ASSAllAOTf 

3d   VU,  phy&icjuUy  ttpoAatt 
I A  yet,  Itgatty  ttpvuUi 

Mo 

U  alruady  divoKttd  ok  ttpaAAttd 


Unknown*} 
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A  lt  TW  Am  Aim  *m».  MmM?.  Wmiwtor  T,  lfTT 
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Shelter  Services 
For  battered  Wives 


House  of  SAFEty 

^  ~$h0tt0r  foebttffd  womtn  introducid  to  corbmunfty 
S5S 


amy  pnurr  orffttft  ■«  en*  cmt  mi  • 

toil  y«Mi  iWto  tto  tory  raito  to  m  *m  iffvm 

«hr  4»hto»t  mM  at*  to*  m  ««iM  *t  mjm?  ttoM  ajf 

rwrffwut  faintly  *****  *****  *****  Mr*  to  • 

m  -»r  *m  tori  f-itttoa,.  OnM  ttot  lMM 

m«yto>  r*««  imp  MNrt  *thmi  ■  •  »rto»UM« ..ywi^ 

It  j.jjiv  *4  (Hrtt  rwi,  Utf f*  to  ***  to  •  aafr  Mt  to  mkv 

_  .             - .  j  ^^■mbIIt  vis-  toto-  to  IfM  ffMl  to/1to)T  tofl 

jtaM  Matrxy  *f  «MMur  .*ia-  ^  Mffr  tto  r*a  ratoa  tot 
rtMMM.  retort  lto>-*»to  Ml 

rw  unim            a^^^n  mm  vtoA  to*  to  a*to 

id*  www.  to  •  ar*»-   Imik  v 


2Tta«MMi«n<«to 
*r  VMM  PrapH  •#  »*■• 

w  *•  — . 
Mi?  »•*  * 


~>  WiM  ImmH  ar  rvtaltoto.  • 

torn  Mir*  »  fmairy  *r«M  w»  tmn  m  tow  m  ator*  to 

ittniM)  rf            Tm  to»  ji^jgto «frfH.« tytoaya 

to*  ih#«llHM>Mitotoj*ff    yllhatrn  ,.r  rj .  r 

%  h-"»  *  £  «f!r  toto  n^H  to  ttocaialy.  ato 


MMj  •  <m  ami 

Rmm  >1U»« 

try  n»»'  "lp«*  •  MJ 


*  *  ♦  tlafrVlMattTy.  Mtoft—fT 

wtft  nr  vnw;  »  •  mm  mmj  h  m  m  r  M  mm 

mmI  pothkm  to*  *****  fm  v«himt*ra  ton  toam 

MikwIUl  MtrttMto  DlMTli,  tora*  *****  to  tow  imim 

rur*  wmw  •lirrnMW  facto  MM  .  w*M  *«fil  rWMrM  tor  wry 


mm  •«  to  i  ii'  i  m  toM. 
IM  M  Mm 'Mil  i*  m+i 


STKSm^^^^W  —-to- 
rn MMMl  OMMi'— 
•MM,  **  Cm*  FMM 


-4tol»  1  prf  omU  W  ttt  MM 

wtm  twtn  m*  (tov  mj  tr  to*  ototo, 

nwilr  Itvtnt  ******  tot  ♦  ♦  * 

pn«frw4<4  a  trrrm  wurnoN  to  «»  - 

_iw  l«t»nh  Hi  AiMfksM  m*t  U*  toHtor  mw  «tMa 

*wnt  to  m  ipimli  W  m  I  to  torm  tf  •  ItoUtof .  fw- 

«i4mrr  riutww  tUM  frWM-  rfff«ly  vatMl  M  tllU  ltlM 

•h.r  !•  *rr  rrto  tmr  «rh  l-M.  ttoto  It  mm  Nto 

tor  »M  *  pr*  rrto  tovatot  Am  Ar Mr 
ctifm*  limine  pKyiirtl  in  tony  to  tto  toc«l  ttoMto- 

ihinr  VwlHM  •to'^  to 

-Ai  to*  19  m       ^  tto  tototoi  to  m*mw>  itot  wwM 

Hi,|<Wm  •M'mjimi  parMUl  ton  tor  m+  *  •  « 

vmlrfir*  »«m(iiflly  tor«ni«  «mMJ  to  tfrat  tor  tonto^to% 

M»u  r-xirrrr<  iMrlvn  tomaiM  wtoto  Ml  cWMVm 

*  *  *  toil  U*ry  cm  tm  HwtoH  ivtt 

71  it  ortofy^nn-  vrntwrr.  mm4it*m« 

HMUHT  to  Am  Artof  tntf       ThH  p»i«mH  tMHw  «  •  , 

Ktor  trwrf*  to»r  toM  M^lto  Mrthy  prorH  AHffMi»v»«  to 

imuH  i4  i  iwhiw  HT«ri  to  Mrt  ftmlf  mtow  Mrrtf  m  to 

«M  Ihr  |A««kMv  ftto«H  M  »Mtof<.  lM  ftoHlw  write*, 

mm  «to  w  itto  ulr-  to  tor  pmviilrrl.  wilh  wrmmnt^ 

**yr  *  fuMtni  T.  4a  atotont  »*  »• 

toMMf-HM  IMrty'l  A«MttN  trfpH»»'»  i  Kl—M-  Hhwry 


t.  MtotoM  1W  TtoMMMtoM#««» 
to*  Itoptf  Mtoi  ^  Mn  •*  M  Mi  (MM 


Tto  ttall  MM 


G  1*4*4  »M**W.  'HW  CftM 

\  MM>  MM  *«i     pMM  t 


TV  lArt  *mm  M  M  M 
MM  Ml4  M  VITT*  M  tt<* 
Mb  (MM  •«  •  tte*«t** 


•  <Mh  w ffr#y 


M  ««tM  n 


Ziou^f?  op^n* 


frv«4i  *at  «  1*1  ***** 

MWI  *•  «M*»  r«M*  ••*»*•  ' 


<a*  **rr K#fm mi «•"■'*• 

.»  M««4  P-"  **  ***** 
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-22l  The  Ann  arbor  New«  — 


SAFE  House:  A  Nonviolence  Milestone 


JVetr  model  center  for  battered 
women  and  children  heralded 
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OVERVIEW  ' 
In  April  of  1975,  two,  law  students  from  the 
University*  of  Michigan  presented  a  paper  on  wife 
assault  in  Michigan1  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
National  Organization  for  Women.    It  became  .clear  < 
from  this  meeting  that  there  are  a  great  many 
battered  women  who  need  special  assistance,  unavail- 
able through  existing  social  agencies.  Consequently, 
the  NOW  Domestic  Violence  Project  was  launched. 
Since  its  inception,  it  has  grown  from  a  small  group 
of  volunteers  into  a  non-profit  corporation  employ- 
ing an  Emergency  Housing  Coordinator  and  a  Crisis  % 
Intervention  Counselor.    In 'addition,  the  Project 
has  recruited  a  volunteer  staff  of  over  ninety . 
Volunteers  surveyed  locaj.  agencies^  to  determine 
exactly  what  services  were  available  to  a  battered 
woman  and  her  family.    Under  the  supervision  of 
University  of  Michigan  graduate  student  Ken  Katahira, 
740  cases  of  wife  beating  were  documented  using 
'  police  reports  for  1974.    This .represented  35%  of  all 
assaultive  crime  complaints  filed  for  that  year,  and 
is  considered  to  be  a  conservative  number  which  may 
we'll  represent  only  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg".  f 
With  limited  funding  and  dedicated  volunteer 
support,  thjt.  NOWDomestic  Violence  Project,  Inc  , 
established  a  twenty-four  hour  crisis  hot-line  and 
pnovided  the  abused  women    who  contacted  the  office 
with:    emergency  housing,  transportation f  advocacy 
with  social  service  and  criminal  justice  agencies, 
i    legal  and  medical  information  and  referrals,  and 
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.  ^motional  Support  via  ongoing  peer  counseling. 

%ln  .addition  to  direct  o)jieu£^£ervices,  the  • 
ongoing  objectives  of  the  Project  have  been: 

--to  develop  community  awarenfess  of  the  mag- 
nitude  of  wife  abuse  through  information,  dissemination ' 

—to  challenge  the  community  to  offer  services 
to  battered  women  through  established  social  agencies 
and  to  coordinate  existing  services. 

--to  extablish  a  permanent  shelter  for  battered 

t 

women  with  paid  coordinators!  counselors  and  staff. 

—to  defer  ease  the  incidence  of  violence  against 
women..  * 

As  a  result  of  the  heavy  influx  of  clients  (see 
-  page  vll  Client  Contacts— Statistical  Summary)  the 
Project  staff,  working  with  other  agencies,  helped 
secure  a  grant  from  the^ftfw  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  TLEAA)  which  funded  the  Assault  Crisis 
Center  beginning  in  November,  1976.    This  agency 
.pr^ently  utilizes  the  skills  of  five  paid  profession- 
Als  to  .extend  and  improve  the  services  provided  to 
victims  6f  domestic  violence  and  rape,    this  agency 
)  incorporated  the  crisis  intervention  services  formerly 
provided  bv  the  NOW  Domestic  Violence  Project/  Inc., 
and  is  par  J  of  ti\e  Washtenaw  County  Community  Mental 
Health  Agency*    Victims  of  domestic  violence  or  rape 
may  call  (313).  668-8888  for  assistance  24  hours  a  day* 

PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

( 

1.    Direct  Client  Services 

Fromj  July  pf  1975  through  November  of  1976  over 
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260    victims  of  wife  assault  contacted  the  NOW 
Domestic  Violence  Project  either  by  telephone  or  in 
person.    Trained  volunteers  provided  crisis  counsel- 
ing and  emotional  support  either  at  th§( Project  office 
or  over  the  twenty- four  hour  crisis  telephone  line. 
For  example,  victims  in  a  crisis  state  are  often 
terrified  and  confused;  the  telephone  crisis  coun- 

i  ■ 

selor  has  to  provide  calm  reassurance  and  remind  the 
assaulted  woman  of  such  practical  considerations  as 
locking,  doors  and  windows,  checking  for  money  and 
car  keys,  and  notifying  the  police.  Furthermore, 
the  battered  woman  is  often  unaware  of  the  extent  of 
her  own  injuries,  so  volunteers  were  trained  t'o  help 
her  ascertain  whether  she  was  in  need  of  medical 
attention.    Above  all, .crisis  counselors  were  in- 
structed to  get  the  caller's  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number. so  that  the  police  could  be  notified  in 
the  event  that  she  was  suddenly  "cut  off". 

Other  volunteers Vorked  in  the  Project  office 
conducting  intake  interviews  -with  clients  who  con- 
tacted the  Project  in  person.    Volunteer  counselors 
assisted  the  client  in  sorting  out  options  and  in 
determining  which  alternatives  would  best  suit  her 
future  plans.  Volunteers  were  "also  available  to 
"  transport -the  victim  to  social  service  agencies, 
lawyers'  offices,  housing  facilities,  etc.  (see 
page  16  &  17  attached  list  of  resources)  to  serve 
as  the  woman's  advocate,  and  to  offer  emotional 
encd-urage-ment.    After  business  hours  supervisory  - 
■  personnel  were  on  call  to' accompany  the  woman  to 
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to  the  hospital»or  police  station,  if  she  was  unable 
to  arrange  h«r  own  transportation.  ■ 

The  Project 'staff  also  deVelop£dk^a  systemjDf  • 
emergency  housing  whereby  a  victim  lacking  financial 
resources,  and  her  children,  could  be  safely  housed 
for  up  to  three  days  in  volunteer  homes  within  the 
community.    During  this  time,  the  victim  and  t\er 
counselor  (assigned  to  the  victim  for  a.  minimum  of 
six  months)  began  to  consider  the  client's  options 
for  permanently  removing  herself  and  h.er  children 
from  the  abusive  home,  if  that  was\  her  decision. 
If  the  victim  decided  to  initiate  a  divgrce  of 
criminal  proceedings,  her  counselor  provided  her 
with  the  necessary /information  to  begin  hfer  suit. 
If  the  client  was  not  rsady  for  such  action,  she  was 
•ncouragedfr'to  continue  her  contact^with  her  coun- 
selor and  thf  Project,  and  to  feel  free  to  request 
additionalghelp  at  any  future  time./  Marriage  coun- 
seling referrals  were  also  made. 

•  '      For  victims,  assailants,  or  children  in  need 
^of  professional  psychological  counseling,  referrals 

were  made  to  public  and  private  agencies-  providing 

these  services. 

V 

2 .      Volunteer  Training  Program  ^ 

Volunteers  were  recrui  ed  from  a  variety  of 
sources  includirg  Project  Outreach  (a  University  of 
s  Michigan  Department  of  Psychology  course  credit 
program  in  a  w*rk  experience  setting) United  Way, 
VISTA,  and  women1  s  groups  such  as  the  National 
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Organization  for  Womwi.    Others  came  ton the  office 
from  Special  courses  in  social  work  and  law,  while 
graduate  students  seeking  MSWs  used  the  Project  for 
their  field  placement  •  rdqqjhtements . 

The  volunteers  w6r^  screened  through  a  perSonal , 
interview  wifch  the  Project's  Volunteer  Coordinator. 
He  or  she  was  t<?ld  that  a  time   .ommitment  of  at 
least  five  hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
was  required  to  be  accepted  as  a  volunteer  into  the 
Project,    Also,  the  volunteer  had  to  agree  to  attend  . 
at  least  one  orientation  meeting,  one  formal  train- 
ing session ,  one  clinicing  sessidn  per  toonth,  and 
various  scheduled  seminars.  • 

The,  orientation  meeting  consisted  of  general 
information  about  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Projectr  its  goals,  client  services  and  general 
office  procedures.    Training  sessions  introduced 
the  volunt  ;er  to  crisis  intervention  techniques 
both  in'  face- to- face  contacts  wit^h  bettered  women 
and  through  the  emergency  telephone  line.  Role 
plays  were  utilized  to  develop  empathy  with  the 
client ,  to  raise  the  volunteer's  level  of  conscious- 
ness  in  relation  to  the  dynamics  of  domestic  violence 
and  to  develop  and  practice  appropriate  responses 
to  the  victim's  often  emotionally-charged  plea  for 
helpo    Each  volunteer  was  required  to  read  the 
Counselor  Training  Manuals  ^1  and  II  (see  description 
page  8  &  9  listed  under  Coiwnunity  Outreach)  and  was 
encouraged  to  review  relevant  library  materials 
available  in  the  office.    Before  a  volunteer  was 
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assigned  a  client,  a  period  of  office  training  was 
required.    This  consisted  of  answering  the  telephone, 
attending  to  mailings,  becoming  acquainted  with 
appropriate  referral  and  information  sources,  and 
observing  more  experienced  volunteers  assisting 
clients  and  securing  initial  intake  information. 
Once  a  client  was  assigned,  the  volunj^er  was  ex- 
pected to  attend  monthly  clinicing  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  experiences  and  securing  sugges- 
tions from  other  counselors  and  supervisors.  These 
sessions  provided  the  volunteer  with  an  opportunity 
to  ventilate  her  own  feelings  and  receive  support 
in  dealing  with  these  emotionally-charged  situations. 

Each  volunteer  was  expected  to  service  no  more 
than  two  clients  at  any  given  time  and  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  the  client's  progress.  Follow- 
up  was  considered  extremely  important.    Even  after 
the  client  was  safely  housed  and  had  determined  the 
course  she  wished  to  pursue  in  the  future,  the  coun- 
selor Was  expected  to  maintain  a  weekly  one-hour 
consultation  with  her  for  at  least  six  months. 

3.      Community  Outreach 

In  addition  to  direct  client  services,  the  NOW 
Domestic  Violence  Project  has  served  as  a  community 
resource  agency,  disseminating  information  about 
domestic  violence  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
to  other  social  service  agencies.    As  part  of  this 
effort, 'the  Project  established  the  Washtenaw  County 
Domestic  Violence  Council  in  November,  1975. 
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Consisting  of  representatives  from  over  forty 
criminal  justice ,  mental  health.,  and  social  ser- 
vice agencies,  this  council  was  organized: 

1)  to  promote  community  awareness  of  domestic 
violence 

2)  to  coordinate  available  services  for 
assault  victims 

3)  to  promote  agency  involvement  in  problems 
confronting  assault  victims. 

Three  subcommittees  were  formed:    a)  the 
Service  Delivery  Committee,  which  has  printed  a 
pamphlet  for  interested  persons  entitled  A  Guide  to 
Wife  Assault  Resources  (available  free  of  charge) ; 
b)  the  Public  Education  Committee,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  articles  in  The  Arm  Arbor  News  and  the 
Ypsilanti  Pifess?  and  c)  the  Legal  Committee I which 
has  met  with  all  area  judges  and  investigated  the 
possibility  of  implementing  the  peace  bond  concept, 
and/or  the  "super  restraining  order"  concept  within 
Washtenaw  County.     It  is  recognized  that  interagency 
communication  is  necessary*  in  the  area  of  domestic 
violence  so  that  new  developments  could  be  shared 
and  information  exchanged  with  £he  "ultimate  $oal 
of  establishing  more  meaningful  legal  protection 
and  improved  social  service^  for  abused  women  Ad 
their  children.  t 

In  addition,  volunteers  have  organized  speak- 
ing engagements  locally,  and  in  other  communities,  ' 
discussing  topics  ranging  from  the  mechanics  of 
organizing  a  domestic  violence  project  to  the 
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dynamics  of  family  violence.    The  Project's  publi- 
cations are  made  available  at  these  presentations, 
as  well  as  through  mail  orders,  and  were  compiled 
by  the  staff  to  make  readily  available  the  exper- 
iences and  observations  of  t£te  Ann  Arbor  Project. 
These  publications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  NOW  Domestic  Violence  Project,  1917  Washtenaw 
Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  48104: 

A.  How  to  -Develop  a  Wife  Assault  Task  Force  and  /' 
Project  by  Kathleen  M.  Fojtik,  1975.    Provides  a 
step-by-step  approach  to  setting  up  a  wife  assault 
task  force  and  project.    Contains  a  60  'item  biblio- 
graphy and  a  19  item  appendix  which  includes  a  legal 
definition  of  the  crime  in  Michigan,  organizational 
tips,,  mailing,  list,  summary  of  statistics,  a^sample 
questionnaire  for  victims  and  numerous  newspaper 
articles  which  provide  a  good,  general  overview  of 
the  situation  in  Michigan  and  approaches  to  the 

problem   cost  $2'00 

B.  Counselor  Training  Manual  #1  by  Mindy  Resnick, 
MSW,  1976.  '  The  contents  of  the  booklet:  definition 
of  the  problem;  domestic  violence  and  wife  assault; 
domestic  violence  counselors;  the  crime  of  spouse 
assault;  step-by-step  after  the  crime.    It  also 
contains  a  glossary  of  terms,  extensive  bibliography 
(63  items) ,  a  suggested  questionnaire  and  release 
of  information  and  liabilities  form,  along  with  a 
summary  of  the  Task  Force's  services.    This  is  a 
clear,  concise  and  practical  booklet.    It  contains 
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a' wide  variety  of  very  useful  information  and  presents 
it  with  sensitivity.    An  excellent  resource, .. .  $2.00 

C.  Counselor  Training  Manual  #2  by  Barbara  Cooper, 
MSW,  1976.    Focuses  specifically  on  crisis  intervention 
with  victims  and  families  of  domestic  assault.  Chap- 
ters include:  crisis  theory;  problem  solving;  ability 
to  Respond  to  stress;  self  worth?  abuse  vs.  assault; 
societal  pressures;  why  victims  stay;  perceptions  of 
alternatives;  roJie  of  volunteer  peer  counselox^case 
manager.    A  specific  resource  for  professional  and 
volunteer  counselors  alike.    Flow  charts,  victim 
intake  questionnaires,  resource  lists,  and  other 
practical  information,  are,  included  to  provide  speci- 
fic recommendations  to  counselors  dealing  with  fami- 
lies in  crisis.../  .......cost  $2.50 

D.  A  Guide  for  Assaulted  Women  by  Carole  Clasen, 
1976,  provides  helpful  information  for  women  who  are 
oi^  who  may  become  .victims  of  violence.    Briefly  ex- 
plains the  alternatives  available  for  a  battered 
women. ...»  w  0  cost    $ . 50  , 

As  a  further  effort  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  magrtitude  of  the  problem  of  domestic  violence, 
the  NOW  Lomestic  Violence  Project  has  supplied  in- 
formation for  19  different  media  presentations. 
Radio,  television,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
authors  have  consulted  with  the  Project.  Informa- 
tion has  been  made  availajJLe  at  three  major  con- 
ferences, with  volunteers  and  staff  visiting  pro- 
v 

grams  for  battered  women  in  Toronto,,  Mont  eal, 
and  Denver.    Calls  for  information  have  been 
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received  at  the  Project  office  each  day,  as  were  re- 
quests from  around  the  country  for  the  Project's 
publications. 

The  topic  of  victimization  Within  the  family 
has  recently  been  discussed  on  major  television 
network  programs..    NBC  NEWS  presented  a  documentary 
on  battered  women,    iavid  Susskind  and  Mike  Douglas  . 
have  had  special  interview  shows  featuring  assaulted 
women  and  agency  personnel.-  Locally,  WXYZ-TV  aired 
a  one-hour  special  on  August  26,  1976  entitled, 
"Battered  Wives:  Broken  Dreams".    The  NpW  Project 
was  featured  in  that  documentary,  as  it  was  on -.the 
AM  Detroit  Show.    Reference  to  the  Project's  activ- 
ities was  also  made  by  Lou  Gordon  in  his  broadcast 
on  the  subject  of -violence  in  the  home. 

The  Project  staff  has  also  been  organizing  a 
lending  library  of  books,  magazines,  journals,  news- 
paper articles,  and  bibliographical  materials  which 
can  be  used  at  the  office  during  regular  business 
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hours,  or  circulated  on  a  limited  basis. 

A^Before  the  end  of  the  year,  plans  were  being 
made  for  a  free  community  workshop  on  the  subject  of 
domestic  violence  and  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pro- 
ject and  the  University  of  Michigan.    Erin  Pizzey, 
author  of  Scream  Quietly  or  the  Neighbors  Will  Hear, 
was  invited  to  speak  as  the  Project's  special  guest. 
•  She  is  founder  of  one  of  the  first  shelters  for 
abused  women,  located  in.  Chiswick,  England. 
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CLIENT  CONTACT  -  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

Near  the  end  of  the  Project's  first  year,  Ms* 
Bonnie  Jordan,  instructor  in  psychology  and  social 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Ms,  Kathleen 
Fojtik,  the  Domestic  Violence  Project  Coordinator, 
undertook  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  client  in- 
formation which  was  obtained  through  the  records  of 
intake  interviews. 

It,  was  learned  through  Ms.  Fojtik1  s  analysis  of 
the  260  victims  who  contacted  the  Project  office 
either  by  telephone  or  in  person,. that  since  January 
1,  1976,  150  victims  had  completed  an  initial  intake 
interview  through  personal  contact  with  a  counselor 
ahd  had  received  other  services  ranging  from  emer- 
gency housing  to  legal  information.    This  was  an 
average  of  14  clients  per  month,  or  3.55  clients  per 
week,  not  counting  the  children  and  assailants  in- 
volved.   April,  the  busiest  month,  brought  an  influx 
cf  20  new  clients  and  their  families* 

Emergency  Housing  *  Of  the  260  original  cases 
that  contacted  the  Project  office,  51  (or  19.6%) 
utilized  temporary  three-day  emergency  housing 
through  the  Project's  emergency  housing  system,  or 
spught  refuge  in  private  hojising  facilities.  Pro- 
ject staff  were  utilized  to  contact  relatives,  make 
hotel  and  motel  reservations,  and  provide  transpor- 
tation.   The  records  showed  the  following  distri- 
bution : 
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Facility  '  Adults  Children 

NOW  Volunteer  Homes  20  36 

Hotels,  Motels,  YM/YWCA  9  21 

Friends,  Relatives  22  29 

TOTALS  51  86 

Thus  a  total  of  137  women  and  children  were  assisted 
in  finding  refuge  from  an  abusive  home  over  the -course 
of  the  projects  first  year. 

Civil  and  criminal  prosecution    Of  the  150  women 
who  completed  an  initial  intake  interview,  $8  (or  45%) 
initiated  criminal  and/or  civil  proceedings  against 
their  aps ail ants.    Of  this  group,  as  of  December  31, 
1976*  A> 

.  -  10  have  completed  criminal  action  with  9 
found '"guilty"  and  1  found  "not  guilty". 

-  9„ have , completed  civil  proceedings. 

-  38  cases  are  still  pending  court  action. 

-  11  cases  had  criminal  charges  which  were  not 
authorized 

68  total  cases  ^ 
All  of  the  150  women  were  offered  fuj.1  client ) 
services  and  continuing  counseling  with  approximately 
40  remaining  in  the  ongoing  counseling  relationshi 
fox  &  period  of  six  months. 

From  Ms.  Bonnie  Jordan's  analysis  or  data  of 
101  caseiT^tlife  following  information  about  the  vic- 
tims, the  assailants,  and  the  dynamics  of  the  assault 
was  obtained.    While  it  might  be  misleading  to  gener- 
alize from  the  following  statistics  to  all  situations 
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of /domestic  violence,  some  notable  dynamics  are 
suggested  by  the  Project's  research. 

♦ 

SO»ffi  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  VICTIMS  WHO  CONTACTED  • 
THE  NOW  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PROJECT 

-  65.2%  of  the  victims  were  between  20  and  30  years 
of  age 

-  50.4%  were  legally  married 

-  71.7%  were  Caucasian 

-  32.3%  had  less  than  a  high  school  education 

-  57.4%  were  unemployed 

-  48.4%  had  an  income  between  $6000  and  $12000  per 
year 

-  33.3%  had  witnessed  violence  between  their  parents 

-  86.1%  had  children  (73%  had  between  1  and  3 
children  5  years  of  age  or  under) 

-  9.7%  abused  the  use  of  alcohol 

-  5.4%  abused  the  use  of  drugs 

-  45.9%  required  medical  attention  as  a  result  of 
the  assault 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ASSAILANTS 

-  48.4%  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30 

-  63.3%  were  Caucasian 

-^32.8%  had  less  than  a  high  school  education  , 

-  28.7%  were  unemployed 

-  37.5%  were  employed  as  skilled  laborers 

-  45.7%  had  incomes  between  $6000  and  $12000 

-  49. 1%  had  witnessed  violence  between  tlwir  parents 

-  27.2%  abused  their  children 

-  43.8%  of  the  assailants  had  criminal  records 

-  41.4%  had  military  experience 
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-  58.9%  abused  alcohol 

•\  '  ' 

-  20. 7%  .abused  dru^s 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ASSAULTS 

-,50.0%  of  the  assaults  involved  the  use  of  a  weapon 
(59  n%  of  these  cases  involved  a  household  object 
.as  the  weapon)  < 

-  66*7%  of  the  assaults  involved  the  use  of  alcohol 

-  12,0V  of  the  assaults  Involved  the  use  of  drugs 

-  49,5%  of  the  victims  defended  themselves  against 
the  attack 

-  76,6%  of  the  victims  who  defended  themselves  report- 
ed that  this  escalated  the  intensity  of  the  attack' 

-  67 . 9%  reported  between  3  and  8  assaults  per  year, 

-  35.3%  reported  money  as  the  cause  of  the  assault 

-  20,9%  reported  jealousy  as  the  cause  of  the  assault 

-  14.8%  of  the  assaults  were  triggered  by  the  assail- 
ant's  temper  . 

-  21,6%  of  the  victims  called  the  police  for  assist- 
ance (46.7%  of  this  group  reported  the  police 
helpful) 

*  Sexual  difficulties,  job  frustrations,  conflicts 
over  the  children,  and  pregnancy  were  also  cited 
as  causes  for  the  attack* 

While  no  causal  relationships  dan  be  assumed 

from  the  data  provided  in  Ms.  Jordan Vs  study,  some 

observations  seem  jreaspnable.    A  husband  whose  status 

id  threatened  by  {lis  wife  (because  of  her  superior 

talents  in  educational  attainment  or  occupational 

pursuits),  who  is  under  stress,  apd  who  has  observed 

violence  as  a  response  to  frustration  in  his  personal 

background,  may  vbe  predicted  to  be  violent. 
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In^^cUUtion,  it  seems  that  aleohol  contributes 
to  violence /^Alcohol  is  not  the<  cause  of  domestic  . 
vio7  3nce,  but  rather  a- symptom  of  the  larger  social 
problems  which  lead  to  violence  in  the  home. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  because  the  victims 
of  domestic  violence  do  not  leave  the  situation, 
they  must  enjoy  or  "need"  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
way.    Clearly  the  research  does  not  bear  this  out. 
In  fack,  lack  of  resources  seems  to  be  the  crucial 
factor  in  a  woman's  decision  to  stay  in  a  violent 
home.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  women  do  not 
find  in  established. community  agencies  the  services 
they  need:  'emergency  housing,  financial  assistance, 
legal,  information  -and  emotional  support. 


"    Susan  Eisenberg  and  Patricia  Micklow,  Catch  22 
Revisited t  A  Preliminary  Overview  of  Wife  Beating 
in  Michiga*,  unpublished  manuscript,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  1974 
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RESOURCES  FQR  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  SERVICES 
(Within  Washtenaw  County  Only) 
Revised  12/1/76 


16 


Emergency  Services: 
AssauTt  Crisis  Center 


Drug  Help 

SOS  (Ypsilanti)  * 
Crisis  Walk  In  Center 
Ozone  House 


f 


Bus. 

Crisis 
Beeper 


434-9881 
668-8888 
668-5376 
761-HELP 
485-3222 
994-9100 
769-65*3 


Housing  > 

Normal  Street  House 
Allen  Tourist  Home 
Huron  View  Lounge 
Ann  Arbor  "Y" 
Ozone  House 


484-104i 

662-2763 

761-3800 

769-6540 

482-2700 


Social  Services  (financial,  emotional,  etc.) 

Washtenaw  County  DSS  994-1880 

Ypsilanti  DSS                          •  481-1000 

Catholic  Social  Services  481-1.024 

ttgsilanti  Area  Community  Services  485-0440 
Washtenaw  County*  Community  Mental 

Health  Center  761-9830 

Child  and  Family  Services,  Washtenaw  971-6520 

Community  Services  Agency  (CSA/OEO)  662-3172 

Ypsilanti  State  Hospital  434-3400 

Salvation  Army:  Ypsilanti  .  482-2700. 

Traveler's  Aid  (Detroit)  WOl-1532 

Medical  Services 

Ambulance                                  *  994-4111 

769-6226 

Emergency  Rooms  (Hospitals) 

University   -  764-5102 

St.  Joseph's  665-4141 

Beyer  485-»1000 

Chelsea  475-1311 

(cont'd.) 
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General : 

i  Gyn  Clinic  O'of  M  Outpatient 
(       Child  Abuse  Team  (SCAN) 

U  of  M  Outpatient  Puych. 

St.  Joseph's  Outpatient 

Pol ice/Law  Enforcement? 


764-4155 

763-  3201 

764-  5190 
665-4141 


( 


Emergency  Assistance 

994- 

2911  * 

Chief  Walter  Krasney 

994- 

2848 

Duty  Command  Officer 

994- 

2875 

Detective  Bureau 

994- 

-2880 

EMU  Police  Department 

487- 

-1849 

Michigan  State  Police  (Ypsi) 

434- 

■2568 

Sherriff's  Department 

971- 

-8400 

County  Jail 

994- 

■2569 

Ypsilanti  Police  Dept. 

483- 

■2311 

U  of  Michigan  Hosp. ,  Security 

764- 

-4244 

Legal/ Judicial t 

Washtenaw  County  Circuit  Courts : 

^1<-  Judge  Ager  0  994-2551 

2  -  Judge. Campbell  994-2552 

3  -  Judge  Jteake  994-2553 

4  -  Judge  Conlin  994-2554 
Washtenaw  County  District  Courts: 

Court  Services  994-2523 

(14th)     1  -  Judge  Fink  971-6050, 

2  -  Judge  Shea        >  483-1117 

3  -  Judge  Arkinson      (  475-8606 

4  -  Judge  Bronson  971-6050 
(15th)    1  -  Judge  Elden  994-2757 

2  -  Judge  Thomassen  '  994-2759 

3  -  Judge  Alexander  994-2660 
Criminal  Division  994-2747 

.Legal  Aid  Society  -  Ann  Arbor  665-6181 

Ypsilanti  481-0500 

Friend  of  the  Court  (Attorney)  994-2466 

;  (Marriage  Couns.)  994-2473 

Prosecuting  Attorney: 

Service  Center  994-2518 

Ann  Arbor    (County  Bldg.)  994-2380 

Public  Defender:  ,  994-2444 

Court  Services,  Community  Mental 

Health  761-9830 
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EDO 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


PROJECT  .-COORDINATOR 


Ltw  Enforcement 
Liaison 


Secretary/Clerk  -  - 


Counsel ino 

Media 

Supervisor* 

Coordinator 

EM'Enerjency  Mousing  Volunteers,  currently  15  volunteers 
CM-Case  Manager  Volunteers,  currently  20  volunteers 

•Staff  funded  positions  by  CETA 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  * 
Jem.  1,  1976  t^hru  Dec.  31,  1976' 

INCOME 

C  »E .T*  A. 

Publications 
Speaking 

Ad  Book  Donations 
Dinner  Ticket  Donations 
Plant  Sale  Donations 
Rent  paid  by  N.O.W. 


EXPENDITURES 


Personnel  $15,083.28 

Printing  .(publications)  1,494.78 

Printing  (non-publications)  598. 36^ 

Telephone  799 • 62 

Postage  220.23 

Pager  6  Communication  Equipment  266.24 

Rent  575.00 

Fundraising  Expenses  1,080,32 

Client  Expenses  ^^-146;00 

Fees  /  53*0° 

Educational  Materials  51.15 

Misc.                                          *  *  7-03 

$20,375,01 

Balance  brought  forward  12/31/76  $311,23 


♦This  financial  report  does  not  include  desks,  type- 
writers, and  other  equipment  donated  by  the  Inter- 
faith  Center  for  Human  Needs,  the  professional 
assistance  provided  by  Catholic  Social  Services  and 
otter  organizations,  the  rental  subsidy  provided  by 
tht>  Unitarian  Church,  or  the  thousands  of  Volunteer 
hours  provided  by  local  attorneys  and  citizens. 
Without  this  support,  the  Project  would  not  have 
succeeded. 


$15,083.28 
2,533.23 
150.00 
1,095.00 
880.00 
594.83 
350.00 


86.  34 
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Domestic  Violence: 

The  Hidden  Crime 


The  focus  of  this  booklet  is  on  women  vfiho  become"  victims  of 
domestic  violence.  Although  we  realize  that  men  are  afco  victims, 
it  is  the  women  in  domestic  violence  situatibns  who  have  come  tp 
the  attention  of  public  agencies  most  often . 

Historically,  domestic  violence  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  social 
problem  and  the  issue  has  been  clouded  with  misconceptions. 
The  primary  goals  of  this  booklet  are  first,  to  provide  the  public 
with  basic  information  so  that  individuals  can  better  understand 
the  position  of  the  domestic  violence  victim;  and  secondly,  to 
help  women  who  ara  in  violent  situations  to  realize  that  other 
alternatives  are  avail  abb . 
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Nancy  J.  is  2$years  old,  a  home  maker  and  the  mother  of  five 
small  children.  Her  husband,  Jerry,  drinks  heavily  and  often 
beats  Nancy.  "Once  he  beat  me  when  our  oldest  got  the  measles. 
He  said  it  was  my  fault,  that  Vm  not  a  good  mother."  Nancy  often 
feels  like  a  prisoner  in  her  own  home.  "I've  got  no  friends  since 
we  moved  out  into  the  country,  Jerry  won't  let  me  drive  any- 
where without  him  and  we  don't  even  have  a  phone."  Last  month, 
right  after  Nancy  .tried  to  leave,  Jerry  bought  a  gun.  "He/aid  he'd 
shoot  me  if  I  ever  tried  it  again  and  I'know  he'd  do  it."  Nancy 
feels  there  is  no  way  out.  "I've  never  worked  and  I  don't  have  any 
money.  How  could  I  ever  support  five  kids?  I  could  die  out  here 
and  no  one  would  ever  know." 

Mattie  B.  is  a  63  yearold  homemaker  and  Curtis  ts^a  retired 
doctor.  They  have  been  married  for  40  years.  To  their Iriends 
they  seem  as  happy  as  any  other  married  couple.  However, 
Mattie  has  been  beaten  regularly  ever  since  her  first  pregnancy. 
"Curtis  has*  a  terrible  temper  and  I  never  know  when  he's  going  to 
explode.  He's  careful4 never  to  hit  me  in  the  face  so  I  can  usuajty 


hide  the  bruises."  Last  week  Mattie  was  hospitalized  with  a  broken  „ 
leg.  "I  was  too  ashamed  to  tell  the  doctor  the  truth,  so  I  said  I  fell 
down  the  stairs."  Mattie  is  afraid  to  go  home,  but,  "At  my  ageL 
where  else  can  I  go?  The  children  have  their  own  lives  and  my 
friends  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  them  what  Curtis  was  really 
like.  It's  only  \yhfen  he's  angry  that  he  beats  me." 

Anna  T.  is  a  27  year-old  graduate  student  and  has  a  7  year-old 
son.  Her  boyfriend,  John,  is  unemployed  and  his  drinking  prob- 
lem has  been  getting  worse.  "When  he's  drinking  he  throws  things 
at  me.  I've  tried  hard  to  be  good  to  him  but  nothing  I  do  seems 
right.  I've  left  before,  but  he  always  finds  me  and  promises  to 
change.  Last  night  my  son  got  irt  the  way  and  was  hit  in  ithe  race 
with  a  salt  shaker.  That  was  the  last  straw.  I  feel  sorry  for  John, 
but  my  son  and  I  can't  live  like  this  anymore." 
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•The  Hidden 
Crime 

Domestic  violence  Is  a  term  which  is  used  to  refer  to  many  types 
of  abuse.  In  this  booklet,  domestic  violence  is  defined  as  the  use 
of  verbal  abuse  and  physical  force  between  husband  and  wife  or 
couples  in  an  on-going  relationship.  It  may  start  with  angry  words, 
and  a  shove  or  slap.  Once  a  pattern  of  abuse  is  established,  the 
assaults  can  become  more  frequent  and  more  violent  over  time. 
It  may  result  in  permanent  physical  injury.  Sometimes  it  ends  in 
death.  Almost  always  it  leaves  the  persons  involved  feeling  \so-, 
lated,  angry,  disappointed,  lonely  and  bitter. 
Little  research  has  been  done  on  domestic  violence  because  few 
people  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  beat,  or  have  been  beaten 
by,  their  partner.  However  doctorsjhe  police,  and  mental  health 
professionals  have  been  increasingly  aware  that  the  problem  does 
exist.  Within  a  nine-month  period,  the  Assault  Crisis  Center  in 
Washtenaw  County  received  346  contacts  concerning  victims  of 
domestic  violence.  Nationally,  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
estimates  that  from  three  to  ten  times  the  known  number  of  as- 
saults are  never  reported  to  anyone.  It  is  believed  that  the  single, 
most  unreported  crime  occurring  in  this  country  is  domestic  assault. 
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The  Causes 

Violence  between  partners  can  be  triggered  by  the  stress  of  life 
changes  such  as  pregnancy  or  job  loss.  Frustration,  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  can  contribute  to  the  problem.  Attitudes  also  play  a 
large  role  in  the  underlying  causes  of  domestic  violence.  Many  of  us 
have  {jrown  up  hearing  these  phrases:  "Show  the  woman  who's 
boss";  "a  man  s  home  is  his  castle";  ua  little  slap  is  good  for  her." 
Common  beliefs  are  that  the  woman  somehow  provokes  the  at- 
tack, deserves  to  be  beaten  or  enjoys  being  hurt.  These  miscon- 
ceptions are  frequently  used  to  blame  the  victim  and  to  justify  the 
physical  abuse.  \ 

Domestic  violence  is  often  viewed  as  a  "family 
problem,"  and  police,  the  courts,  hospitals  and 
social  service  agencies  have  hesi- 
tated to  intervene.  However,  as 
part  of  the  growing  concern 
with  women's  rights  and 
with  violence  in  general,  * 
these  agencies  and  other  * 
community  groups  are 
beginning  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  causes  of  vio- 
lence within  the  home. 


\ 
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The  Victims 

There  is  no  typical  domestic  violence  victim;  in  fact,  anyone  could 
become  a  victim.  Because  they  see  themselves/as  the  weaker  sex, 
without  resources  and  other  options,  women  have  traditionally 
borne  the  brunt  of  physical  abuse.  Young,  old,  black,  white, 
single,  married,  the  professional  and  the  unemployed,  the  rich, 
the  poor— all  may  b?  potential  victims. 

Children  are  also  affected.  When  children  witness  violence  be- 
tween their  parents,  they  may  learn  violence  as  a  way  of  life  and 
may  later  become  involved  in  abusive  relationships  themselves 
And  ajiew  cycle  of  domestic  assaults  could  begin. 


The  Assailant 


There  is'no  typical  abuser;  like  the  victim  he  £<?mes  from  all  walks 
of  life.  To  the  public,  he  may  seem  to  bje  a  gdod  provider,  a  warm 
and  loving  father,  and  a  lawrabiding  Citizen.  However,  he  fre- 
quently lias  a  low  opinion  of  himself  And  alcohol  or  drugs  are 
often  present  at  the  time  of  the  assault  \j)sua|ly  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  his  abusive  b£haiior:;"l  was  drunk";  "I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing."  He  may,  in  fact,  believe  the  abuse 
is  justified,  and  the  assaults  continue. 
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For  Better , 
or  Worse 


'  There  are  many  reasons  why  a  woman  stays  in  a  violent  relation- 
ship. She  often  does  not  know  that  physical  assault  is  a  crime, 
^     even  if  the  assailant  is  her  Tmsband  or  boyfriend  Perhaps  she  feels 
that  It  is  up  to  her  to  make  the  relationship  work,  or  that  she  is  a 
failure  as  a  wife  and  mother  if  she  leaves.  She  may  be  ashamed  or 
embarrassed  to  admit  that  she  is  being  beaten  or  that  she  chose  her  % 
partner  unwisely.  When  he's  not  beating  her,  her  partner  can  be  a 
kind  and  caring  person— she  loves  that  side  of  him  and  hopes  he 
will  change.  She  may  firmly  believe  in  her  marriage  vows  "for 
betteT  or  for  worse,  till  death  do  us  part."  Her  religion  may  not 
permit  divorce  and  her  pastor  or  priest  may,  in  fact,  encourage 
her  to  "stick  it  out."  Her  partner  may  have  prevented  her  from 
keeping  in  touch  with  family  and  friends,  and  she  feels  she  has 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  emotional  or  financial/support.  Often,  there 
are  several  children  to  care  for  and  she  may  have  no  money  or  job 
skills.  Violence  could<have  been  part  of  her  background  and  is  now 
accepted  as  a  part  of  life.  Perhaps  she  feels  that  her  children  need 
a  father  and  provider.  She  may  have  tried  to  leave  before,  only  to 
have  her  partner  find  her.  Her  partner  may  have  threatened  to  kill 
her  if  she  leaves  and  she  believes  that  he  can  carry  out  his  threats. 
She  may  not  know  that  help  is  available.  The  list  goes  on  and  is 
different  for  each  individual .  But  there  is  one  feeing  that  all  women 
who  are  battered  share :  fear  of  leaving  and  fear  of  staying. 
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The  Need 


For  Change 


For  many  women,  the  day  finally  comes  when  they  can  no  logger 
take  the  physical  and  verbal  abuse.  It  may  have  been  the  first  or 
fiftieth  assault.  Perhaps  one  of  the  children  was  involved.  The 
woman  could  be  injured  and  in  need  of  medical  attention.  She  is 
often  mentally  and  physically  exhausted.  Perhaps  she  wants  help 
for  her  partner  or  help  in  understanding  him.  She  sees  that  her 
children  are  being  affected  by  the  violence.  She  feels  angry,  fright- 
ened, desperate  and  terribly  alone.  She  feels  trapped  in  the 
situation  and  sees  no  way  out.  She  may  feel  certain  that  the*next 
assault  will  kill  her.  These- and  other  reasons  can  trigger  a  woman 
to  think  about  change. 


A  woman  who  is  involved  in  a  violent  relationship  has  several 
difficult  choices  to  consider.  She  can  confront  her  partner  and  re- 
quest that  they  seek  out  marriage  or  family  counseling,*  If  he 
refuses,  she  can  get  counseling  for  herself.  She  can  consider  the 
possibility  of  separation  or  divorce.  She  can  consider  pressing 
criminal  assault  charges  with  the  police.  She  can  think  about  get- 
ting out. 


S 


Alternatives 


to  Violence 
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The  Civil  System 


The  civil  system  deals  . with  divorce,  separation,  child  custody, 
property  and  other  matters  not  of  a  criminal  nature.  A  lawyer  is 
usually  needed.for  legal  representation. 


Divorce  is  a  legal  petition  to 
end  a  marriage.  It  can  be  filed 
by  a  woman  who  is  a  resident 
of  Michigan  for  six  months  and 
of  Washtenaw  County  for  ten 
days.  The'only  reason,  she  is  re-' 
quired  to  give  for  wanting  a 
divorce  is  "irreconcilable  differ- 
ences." If  there  are  children  by 
the  marriage  there  is  a  manda- 
tory wait  of  six  months  before 
the  divorce  can  become  final; 
without  children  the  mandatory 
wait  is  two  months.  A  woman 
should  be  prepared  to  go  to 
court  several  times  .with  her 
lawyer  before  the  divorce  be- 
comes final.  Issues  such  a» 
child  custody,  visitation  rights 
ami  property  must  be  settled  by 
the  court. 
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Order  for  Separate  Maintenance  is  also  known  as  a  legal 
separation.  The  procedure  and  requirements  are  similar  to  filing 
for  divorce  with  one  major  difference:  there  is  no  request  to  end 
%  the  marriage.  The  separation  can  remain  in  effect  indefinitely.  A 
woman  who  later  decides  to  file  for  divorce  may  pay  tegal  fees 
twice. 

Personal  Restraining  Order  is  a  temporary  or  permanent 
order  to  prohibit  the  husband  from  harassing  the  wife  in  any  way. 
A  temporary  order  is  included  with  the  divorce  or  separate  main- 
tenance petitions  if  the  woman  requests  it,  and  is  effective  while 
the  divorce  and  separate  maintenance  petitions  are  pending.  If 
the  order  is  violated  (if  she  is  harassed  or  hurt  by  the  husband) 
the  woman  should  contact  her  attorney  who  will  request  that  the 
offender  be  brought  to  court.  For  the  order  to  be  effective,  a 
woman  should  be  prepared  to  do  this  each  time  there  is  a  vio- 
lation. If  a  permanent  order  is  desired  she  should  consult  her 
lawyer  before  the  divorce  becomes  final. 

Suing  for  injunctive  Relief  results  in  a  personal  restraining 
order  and  is  available  to  people  who  are  not  married. 

Order  to  Vacate  is  another  option  one  has  to  legally  remove 
a  husband  from  his  home  while  divorce  or  separate  maintenance 
petitions  are  pending.  A  woman  should  discuss  the  matter  with 
her  attorney. 

Order  to  Quit  is  a  request  for  eviction,  if  the  assailant  is  living 
in  a  woman's  apartment  or  home  and  they  are  not  married,  she 
may  be  able  to  have  him  legally  evicted  through  the  District  Court. 
There  may  be  a  small  legal  fee  involved  and  no  lawyer  is  needed. 
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The  Criminal  Justice 
System 

The  criminal  justice  system  deals  with  the  infringement  of  laws. 
TheSlotim  of  violence  does  not  need  to  hire  a  lawyer  since,  in 
effect,  tnVProsecuting  Attorney  represents  the  victim  in  a  criminal 
action,  t 


The  Laws  state  that  physical  abuse  is  a  crime  no  matter  who  Is 
involved.  There  is  no  special  set  of  laws  governing  domestic  vio- 
lence; in  this  state  all  assaults  are  covered  by  the  same  statutes 
-Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime,  assaults  can  be  classified 
as  misdemeanors  or  felonies.  * 
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A  Report  is  the  victim's  statement  to  the  police  describing  the 
assault.  The  police  take  a  statement  each  time  they  respond  to  a 
call  for  help.  The  victim  can  also  make  a  report  at  the  police 
station. 

Signing  a  Complaint  or  "pressing  charges"  puts  the  criminal 
justice  process  into  motion.  When  a  complaint  is  signed  the  police 
present  it  to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  who  decides  if  a  warrant  to 
arrest  the  suspect  should  be  issued.  The  decision  to  sign  a  com- 
plaint rests  with  the  victim.  If  a  woman  decides  to  press  charges 
it  is  very  important  that  she  have  a  firm  desiTe  to  follow  through 
with  the  legal  process 

The  Trlal'may  not  be  scheduled  for  several  months  and  the 
suspect  may  or  may  not  spend  that  time  in  jail.  The  victim  should 
be  prepared  to  testify  in  court  at  least  once,  and  the  assailant  may 
or  may  not  be  found  guilty. 

Punishments  can  vary  from  probation  or  a  fine  to  a  jail  sen- 
tence. For  a  misdemeanor  there  is  a  maximum  penalty  of  $100 
and/or  90  days  in  jail.  The  punishment  for  a  felony  varies  but  is 
usually  more  severe  than  for  a  misdemeanor.  A  guilty  verdict 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  assailant  will  spend  time  in  jail  or  that 
he  will  be  required  to  receive  counseling. 

The  Police  in  most  cases  cannot  arrest  an  assailant  unless  they 
see  the  actual  crime  take  place.  The  police  cannot  force  a  man  to 
leave  his  home  unless  there  is  an  Order  to  Vacate  or  *ey  are 
arresting  him.  Often  police  officers  are  sympathetic  to  victims  of 
domestic  violence  but  their  actions  are  bound  by  the  above  Vvs. 


In  order  to  stop  the  violence  a  woman  may  use  both  the  criminal 
and  civil  systems.  None  of  the  actions  described  above  guarantee 
the  end  to  violence,  but  each  can  be  a  statement  on  her  part  that 
she  will  no  longer  tolerate  physical  abuse. 

) 
) 


Physical  assault  is  a  crime— do  something  about  it.  Talk  to  other 
people  about  domestic  violence.  Make  them  aware  that  it  is  a 
serious  problem. 

Vrite  to  your  state  and  national  representatives  and  usk  them'  to 
support  legislation  providing  services  for  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. Encourage  y<  vr  group  or  organization  to  sponsor  a  program 
1  on  domestic  violence.  The  Assault  Crisis  Center  can  provide  you 

;ith  speakers  or  more  information, 
you  know  or  suspect  that  a  woman  is  being  abused,  give  her 
this  booklet.  Listen  to  her  if  she  wants  to  talk  and  try  to  under- 
stand why  she  may  be  afraid  tc  seek  help. 
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The 

Assault  Crisis  Center 

If  you  are  being  assaulted,  contact  the  Assault  Crisis  Center.  We 
are  available  24  hours  every  day  to  listen  and  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  situation.  We  can  give  you  information  about  police 
and  cdUrt  procedures,  and  about  emergency  financial  assistance 
and  possible  temporary  housing.  If  you  desire,  we  can  accompany 
you  to  police  interviews.- appointments  with  your  attorney,  court 
proceedings  and  to  other  social  service  agencies.  All  Assault  Crisis 
Center  services  are  free  of  charge.  Let  u^know  if  we  can  help. 
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Important  Phone  Numbers 

Police  Departments 

Ann  Arbor  Police  Emergencies— 91 1 

Chelsea  Police    475-9122 

Dexter  Police  .  426.-822 1 

EMU  Police  \   487-1222 

Manchester  Police  428-8505 

Michigan  State  Police— Ypsilanti  Post  482- 121 1 

Milan  Police,  439-1551 

Saline  Police  429-2511 

Washtenaw  County  Sheriff  97 1-8400 

Ypsilanti  Police   483-2311 

Hospitals 

Beyer  Memorial  7  485-1033 

Chelsea  Community  T 475- 1 3 1 1 

Saline  Community  429-5435 

St.  Joseph  Mercy    572-3858 

University^. . .  .  :  764-5102 

Legal  Services 

Lawyers  Referral  Services  (800)  292-7850 

Legal  Aid: 

Ann  Arbor  Branch  665-6181 

U  of  M  Branch    763-9902 

Ypsilanti  Branch  >   481-0500 

Prosecuting  Attorney^  994-2380 

Assault  Crisis  Center 

Business  line  .'.434-9881 

24-hour  Crisis  line  '  668-8888 

561  N.  Hewitt  Road        '  ' 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 
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Coordinating  Editors 

.   Julie  A.  Hatchard 
Gloria  Krys  Klosc 


/ 


Sponsored  by 


assault  crisis  center 


The  Assault  Crisis  Center  is  Funded  bvuthe  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  Grant  No.  21431- 1A77. 

S' 

»  » Assault  Crisis  Cer^lfT.  1977  Dt^cm  FocalPoint  Graphic  Communications 
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SAFE  HOUSE 


^^^^^^     *  ^^^(^^^ 


Sheba  Avaiatie  For  Emecqerpy 


A  pjpgram  of  the 

DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE 
PROJECT 


1917  Washfenaw  Avenue 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104 

(313)996  3444  or  995  5460 


WHA  T  IS  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
AND  WIFE  ASSAULT?  / 

•  An  maajsinqly  vtvbk  social  and  legal  problem 
wherein  wnnvn  a<e  phvfccallv  abused  l>v  their  part 

IWS 

•  A  problem  wth  wide  ranqir.5  ramifications  for  the 
wile,  children  jnd  hufcand,  including 

-  the  future  of  the  family  at  a  unit, 

-  the  effect  of  vwtence  on  «>ie  chiWren, 

-  the  reluctance  arwl  discomfort  of  revealing  the 

cihuse  to  family,  fnendi.  medical,  social,  leqal.arvl 
poke  personnel,  and  others, 

-  the  difficult*!  to  be  encountered  on  taking 
home  and  partner,  and  trying  to  obtain  financial  and 
emotional  support  as  well  ashousmq, 

•  the  obstacles  to  obtaining  toga  I  and  social  ssw 

vh  e$  quick  ly 
t 

•  A  problem  *'th  equally  broad  ramifications  for 
all  wjmentsot  the  i.ommunity,  m  particular 

-  polite  *  '  , 

-  sonal  server?  atjencies 

-  lawyer  s 
courts 
doctors 

-  emergency  services 


WHAT'S  SAFE  HOUSE? 

a  An  .'Mtqwitv  shiiter  t*  '  tiattei»d  .v>min  .ind 
their  r.nldren 

a  A  warm  pmteued  environment  where  a  wo"'3n 
who  has  been  physically  assaulted  can  come  with  her 
children  to  make  decisions  about  her  future 

a  renipoMfy.  e'"er»|ency  shelter  for  Up  tr  40  diiys 
withWap*  tty  for  5i  families 


C 


ERJC 


^1 
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WHAT  SERVtCES^ARE  AVAILABLE? 

•  Safe,  comfortable  eaomoriatiom  in  a  home  like 
etmtrtphere 

•  Re»>jiar  nicals 

•  Lme*ge<»"Y  cloth.nq  A  required 

•  I  ntoi  nation  end  rental  to  community  .esuun.*v 
i«^t  social,  emptownem.  t*iki  cere,  etc 

•  Volunteer  paei  cou»lo»s  and  B<g  Swers  fi  avail 
ab*  m  the  Moose  to rwiu 

•  Alamance  m  the  form  of  trensiHrtJlion  and  com 
p«ny  to  attend  appointments  at  agenc**  tf  required 

•  Rt  tttk)l>*>mfftt«wvif«r«q  »ocat»nghoovng.  fur 
ne*tir.,i  and  assistance  *nth  moving 

a  Wtoktv  Moose  pot  locks  for  former  guesis 

•  A  resource  l>bre»y  on  Dot  neat  >r  Violence  and  ser 
cm  around  the  country 

•  PubV  ^asking  to  nrgan./etions  interested  m  i el 
event  itttin  on  vn)U»nre  within  the  fwnily 

•  Con»j'rai»r>n  with  egeor  *s  initiating  services 

•  Pobl.Mt.ofi  of  counselor  tram.ng  m;  r*ls  in  the 
irN  of 'riomestK  violence,  available  through  purchase 


WHO  MAY  USE  SAFE  HOUSE? 

e  Wcn>en  and  their  children  from Washtenaw County 
who  have  suftet ad  phyvcal  assault  frnfn  their  partners 
«>nri  who  need  10  leave  In  miure  safety- 


WHO  OPERATES  SAFE  k(OUSE> 

m  A  no"  P*uht  publirly  supported  corporation 
known  ji  the  NOW  On  most  ic  Violence  &  Spouie  As 
unit  \  urvj.  Inc  .d/b/a  tr^Domest*;  Violence  Pro^t 
and  SAFE  House  \ 


WHAT  TO  DO  INCASi 
AN  EMERGENCY? 


•  Call  the  polite  \ 

Ann  Arbor  911 

-  Ypsilanti  483  231 1 

-  County  Sheriff  971  8400 

.  State  Police -Ypsilanti  Post  48?-1211 

eTWtoasete  place 

•  Call  the  ASSAULT  CHISIS  CENTER  24  hour 
ens*  hne.  666  8888  for  crisis  counseling 

•  Record  the  names  of  police  officers,  and  others 
who  corn**  to  the  scene,  or  h#*e  witnessed  theeesmilt 

•  Man  ahead  tuavod  future  esseults 


WHO  PA  YS  FOR  SAFE  HOUSE? 

e    Ire  v»  i^n  «m<l  thr.f  cn.ldren  .n  i*v.i*-n..i'  ray 

•  iixdmg  to  at  My  N 

•  Washtenew  Umteo  Way 

•  Many  -  oncer ned  individuals  and  organization's 
<  Ta<  dcducfWe  donations  are  accr-pted.  "»ekr  rhif  Vs 
^ayah*  to  Ow>*V».  Valence  Pf  i«.t-  SAI  t  Hun*  , 
fund) 


HOMf  4*£  REFERRALS  MADE 
TO  SAFE  HOUSE? 

e  i„  ...i-ergrnrirs  rail  the  ASSAULT  CHtSlS  CEN 

URaT  (313)668-8888 

•  For  non  ■  emergencies.  Monday  ihrough  Friday 
9AM    «>PM.  rati  the  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PRO 

Jfcr,t  (3131996-6444 
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PUBLICATIONS 

A.  How  to  Develop  s  Wife  Amult  Tssk  Force  sni 
Protect  by  Kathleen  M.  Fojtik,  1975,  provides  inforK 
mation  on  initiating  a  domestic  violence  service.  .... 
oost^2.00  f 

B.  Counmhr  Trsining  Minus/  #  1  by  Mindy  Resnik , 
M.S.W.,  1976,  a  general  training  manual  with  infor- 
mation on  counseling  techniques,  court  procedures, 
and  guidelines  for  criminal  prosecution  .  .  .cost  $2.00 

C.  Counselor  Treining  Menus/  #2  by  Barbara 
Cooper,  M.S.W.,  1976,  focuses  on  crisis  intervention 
techniques  useful  to  helping  victims  in  a  domestic 
en*'*  .cost  $2.00 


HISTORY 

The  Domestic  Violence  Project,  Inc.  evolved  from  , 
the  Wife  Assault  Task  Eorce  of  the  Washtenaw  County 
National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW.) 

Through  the  efforts  of  committed  staff  and  volun- 
teers the  Task  Force  began  providing  direct  client  ser- 
vices n  July  of  1975.  By  April  of  1976,  the  Task 
Force  had  incorporated  as  a  non  profit  private  corpo- 
ration dedicated  to  aiding  victrmsof  domestic  violence 
and  wife  beating. 

Since  July  of  1975,  over  260  battered  women  have 
received  the  following  victim  support  and  assistance 
services: 

•  twenty -four  hour  crisis  intervention. 

e  information  and  advocacy  with  legal,  law  en 
forcement ,  and  social  service  agencies, 

e  crisis  and  peer-suppor t  counseling, 

e  emergency  shelter,  and  other  support  services. 

On  December  20,  1976,  the  direct,  client,  crisis 
services  offered  by  the  Domestic  Violence  Project 
were  discontinued  due  to  the  formation  of  the  LfcAA 
funded  ASSAULT  CRISIS  CENTER  for  victims  of\ 
sexual  assault  and  domestic  assault.  O^March  1, 
1978.  SAFE  House  opened. 
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Senator  Cranston.  Ms.  Hill. 

Ms.  Hill.  My  name  is  Curdina  Hill.  I  am  a  board  member  of 
Casa  Myrna  Vazquez,  Inc.  I  am  also  volunteer  staff  at  Casa  Myrna. 

Casa  Myrna  is  an  emergency  shelter. for  battered  women,  women 
who  have  been  raped,  evicted,  burned  out,  or  in  other  crisis  situa- 
tions. We  are  located  in  {he  South  End  01  Boston  which  is  a  neigh- 
borhood in  Boston.  This  is  a  very  highly  mixed  neighborhood,  con- 
taining a  very  sizable  population  of  blacks  and  Htepanics. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  how  CMV  got  started  and  men- 
tion some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  are  doing  for  battered 
women— because  I  feel  that  our  stof^l&s  already  been  counted  here 
several  times  as  the  story  of  other  shelte^|j£ups,  and  I  feel  that  we 
have  primarily  been  responsible  for  bringinj^nis  problem  to  public 
recognition  and  bringing  it  as  a  widespread  problem. 

We  started  3  years  ago,  with  just  a  few  South  End  women, 
getting  together,  talking  over  coffeepots  about  women  we  knew  per- 
sonally who  were — who  had  been  beaten  or  battered.  Ovex  those — 
at  the  end  of  the  3  years,  we  finally  managed  to  organize  more 
women  and  put  together  the  resources  to  get  a  house,  and  to  provide 
staffing. for  that. 

Finally,  in  July  1977,  we  opened  full  time.  And  this  would  not 
have  been  possible  had  it  not  keen  for  our  whole  corps  of  about  30 
volunteer  women.  I  think  not  enough  has  been  said  about  all  of  the 
unpaid  hours  of  women  who  have  heen  going  to  these  shelters. 

This  situation— I  particularly  want  to  mention  this  problem,  be- 
cause it  concerns  minority  women — because  I  feel  that  very  little, 
even,  is  being  done  now  as  far  as  reaching  these  women,  and  I  feel 
that  the  incidence  of  family  violence  is  even  higher  among  minority 
women  who  live  in  nrban  environments,  because  our  problems  are 
intensified  by  poverty ,  they  are  intensified  by  high  unemployment, 
higher — poor  housing  conditions,  poor  access  to  social  service,  and 
health  services. 

I  feel  that  outbreaks  of  violence  are  probably  increased  because  of 
thsae  things  that  I  mention. 

One  of  the  things  I  really  want  to  urge— particularly— I  came 
here  today^  because  I  wanted  to  urge  the  support  of  funding  for 
grassroots  community  groups  and  also  expressing  my  concern— it 
was  already  expressed  by  Ms.  Fojtik,  but  I  want  to  really  go  over 
them  again— I  think  we  not  only  provide  information  and  counsel- 
ing services,  but  we  also  do1  different  educational  things  around 
just  for  survival— nutrition,  hygiene,  how  to  deal  with  women's 
service  agencies,  how  to— we  also  believe  a  very  strong  priority  for 
us  has  been  not  only  direct  service,  but  community  education  and 
advocacy.  We  are  not  only  helping  improve  the  ability  of  women 
to  reconstruct  their  own  lives,  but  we  want  to  improve  family  rela- 
tionships and  improve  the  family  HlKpport  system.  We  feel  that  the 
only  way  of  going  about  this  Is  to  change  the  societal  attitudes 
about  this  and  societal  conditions  creating  family  violence. 

We  have  worked  on  community  education  advocacy  in  a  number 
of  ways  at  a  number  of  different  levels.  First  of  all,  because  we  are 
community-based,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  neighborhood  meetings 
when  there  have  been  problems  around — a  Hispanic  woman  or  a 
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Latin  woman  coming  to  the  house,  her  husband  being  very  con- 
cerned. . 

We  have  also  done  a  lot  for  media,  as  far  ns  news  announcements 
and  this  type  of  thing. 

The  other  thing  is  the  police,  which  is  a  very  large  problem,  T 
think— police  attitudes  and  the  treatment  of  women  are  a  problem 
for  shelters  and  it  is  something  that  I  think  is  going  to  have  to  he 
worked  on  for  atlomr  time,  ami  we  are  working  on  it.  One  of  the 
things  we  have  <WTrteis  to,  with  individual  policemen,  talk  about  the 
sheltoj\  and  they  have  served  as  referral  sources  for  women  (Homing 
in.  But  it  is  a  venv  big  problem  and  jt  is  one  that  also  has  to  be  TV^alt 
with. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention  here  in  terms  of  the  victim  is 
what  happens  when  money  becomes  available  to  deal  with  a  large, 
complex. problem  like  family  violence,  and  I  think  that  what  is  one 
of  our  big  concerns  is  that  we  will  have  to  share  that  money.  What 
often  happens,  you  see,  is  researchers  and  administrators  come  in 
^and  clean  up  most  of  the  money  and  very  little  triokles  down  to  the 
local  level.  And  we  would  like  to  see,  like  she  said,\t  least  60  per- 
cent of  it.  go  to  direct-service  providers  and  ti>  grassroots  commu- 
nity groups. 

We  also — one  of  the  things  about  research  is  that  we  would  like 
to  be  involved  in  the  planning  and*  decisionmaking.,of  research  proj- 
ects which  deal  with  family  violence.  That  is  because  so  many  of 
the  projects  we  have  heard  about  are  irrelevant  to  our  AeNl&  But 
we  would  like  to  hear  more  about — we  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  problem,  the  incidence,  the— identification  problems  with 
the  hospital,  the  courts,  and  the  treatment  of  women.  We  would  like, 
to  see  more  done  as  far  as  evaluation  of  small  models  for  delivery. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to  see  done  which  would 
not  and  arc  not  probably  being  done  now,  and  T  want  to  know 
whether  research  priorities  would  cover  some  of  these  problems.  But 
we  feel  that  we  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  the  planning  and  the 
decisipnmaking  apparatus — not  only  for  the  research,  but  with  the 
clearinghouses  and  resource  networks. 

Again,  I  think — the  other  important  aspect  T  would  like  to  men- 
tion about  this  is  that  the  proposed  allocation  of  money— about  $25 
million,  is  really  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs— especially  when 
we  are  talking  .about  $200,000  per  State,  and  we  know— our  bud  get 
alone — again,  we  get — also,  our  funding  sources  come  from  title  XX, 
CDBG,  church  fundg,  private  sourees — and  it  is  not  enough.  T  mean 
it  doe*  hot  even  cover  our  staffing — it  barely  covers  onr  staffing  and 
opcratfHg  expenses.  And  we  would  like  to  sec  money  allocated  for 
shelters,  >*>  that  they  can  actually  buy  their  houses  that  they  are  in-~ 
the  houses  or  facilities  that  they  are  in— because  this  problem  is 
not  going  to  disappear  overnight.  The  long-term  problem  is  going 
to  be  here  wyth  us  for  quite  sojpe  time.  We  need  to  get  a  large-scale 
community  education  to  promote  awareness. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Cransto^.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Ramos.  My  name  is  Sandra  Kamos'and  T  am  the  executive 
director  of  SOS— Shelter  Our  Sisters.  I  have  been  sheltering  women 
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in  my  home  as  individuals  for  the  past  8  years  and  coordinated  witk' 
the  woup  of  SOS  for  the  last  3  vears. 

Wnen  I  was  invited  to  come  here,  my  first  reaction  was,  how  could 
I  spare  the  time?  We  are  constantly  .dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tions. But  I  waited  and  discussed  it  with  other  people  and  decided  to 
come  here,  because  knowing  th*  possibilities  and  the  power  that' this 
committee  has,  I  come  here  with  a  full  heart,  really  hoping  that' 
help  will  be  forthcoming. 

Everyone  who  has  spoken  before  me  has  described  the  urgency, 
the  immediacy  of  the  problem,  I  would  like  to  also  echo  that  Help 
is  needed  so  desperately  and  so  urgently — there  are  women  right 
now  that  may  be  calling  someone  on  the  phone  and  the  person  is 
here — so  in  other  *words,  many  of  us  have  sacrificed  comma  here. 
We  really  need  help;  we  want  help;  and 'what  we  would  like/ is  for 
money  to  be  brought  down  to  the* grassroots  groups,  so  that  tney  can 
do  the  work  that  is  needed  immediately — just,  I  mean,  as  simply 
m  possible. 

Many  of  u»— our  groups  has  been  working.  We  have,  applied  and 
received  title  XX  ihoney,  but  the  moqey  has  not  come  down  yet, 
so  we  are  very  frustrated  by  the  slowness  of  that  process.  We  are 
very  happy  that  we  have  been  chosen  as  a  (grassroots  organization 
that  knows  the  problem  and  can  deal  with  it,  but  we  just  cannot 
urge  enough  how  the  money  is  ne^ed  right  away. 
One  of  the  other  things  that  we  deal  with  all  the  time  is  that  the 
A  #  local  law-enforcement  people  do  not  teach  statistics  and  they  do  not 
Bcopnize  it  as  a  serious  problem.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  get  the 
local  police  to  recognise  that  their  buddy  who  is  on  the  same  bowl- 
ing  team  as  them  is  a  criminal.  I  think  that  has  to  come  from  up  top — 
from  the  people  here.  They  have  to  be  recognized  as  someone  who 
has  committed  a  crime  and  be  punished  for  it  Now  I  do  not  like  to 
*end  anyone  to  jail,,  but  I  would  like 'to  recommend  that  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  violence  be  given  a  choice  of  maybe  5  to  10  vears  in 

J*  ail  or  a^reaidential  treatment  center  where  he  can  go  and  be  given 
lelp  and  be  kept  away  from  committing  further  violence  toward 
his  family.  Because  if  we  do  not  break  the  cycle  now;  if  we  do  not 
stop  the  families  that  are  living  these  patterns  and  take  away  the 
cancerous  limbs— that  is,  the  beatihg  spouses — from  the  family,  we 
are  just  going  to  perpetuate  a  new  generation  of  violence. 

All  the  peoplethat  we  speak  to  tell  us  the  6ame  thing— "Well, 
I  really— heJdTvefy  mean  and  he  is  very  cruelrftit  his  mother  did 
it  to  him  or  his  father  did  it  to  him  or  he  had  it  in  his  family  or 
he  saw  his  mother  beaten." 

We  would  like  to  urge  immediate  breaking  of  the  cycle.  We  can- 
not—like I  srp,  we  work  24  hours  a  day  and  we  are  all  volunteers 
at  this  point,  but  we  cannot  give  the  women  what  they  deserve  and 
the  children  what  thev  deserve  because  we  do  not  have  the  facilities. 

We  would  like  to  also  urge  help  with  local  zoning.  Everybody  says 
it  is  OK  for  a  battered' women  to  live  on  my  street,  as  long  as  she 
keeps  quiet.  As  soon  as  she  speaks  out  and  says,  "I  cannot  live  like 
this  any  more.  I  do  not  want  my  children  to  go  through  this,"  and 
gow  to  a  place  to  get  help  for  a  battered  woman,  she  becomes  one 
of  "those"  people  and  nobody  wants  her  in  tlieir  neighborhood.  This 
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is  very  frustrating.  Wo  would  like  to  have  the  help.  Wo  have  man- 
dated that  a  shelter  is  considered  a  homo  where  women  nnd  children 
live  together  and  we  do  not  need  special  zoning  ordinances. 

We  would  also  like  help  for  immediate  emergency  welfare  all 
over  all  the  States,  When  a  woman  is  nattered  and  she  leaves  her  . 
home  for  fear  of  her  life,  we  would  like  to  see  thnt  she  is  given 
immediate  emergency  welfare  for  herself  nnd  the  children. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  help  "with  housing,  because  a  woman 
cannot  leave— she  cannot  leave  her  home  until  she  has  shelter  and 
she  cannot  leave  the  shelter  until  she  has  housing. 

This  problem  is  like  incredibly  deep  and  incredibly  complicated, 
but  the  people  that  have  been  working  with  it  have  begun  to  touch 
the  surface.  I,  mvself,  would  not  like  to  see  the  studies  go  to  outside 
groups.  We  would  like  to  work  along  with  groups  that  are  doing 
iU-but  the  grassroots  people  who  understand  the  problem  and  have 
been  dealing  with  it  and  giving  of  their  time  nnd  energy— nnd  en- 
ergy is  really  a  key  word— must  be  able  to  work  along  with  it. 
The  immediaV  cannot  be.  stressed  enough.  The  help  with  police 
.  and  the  courts  is  another  help  that  we  need  mnndnted.  The  first  time 
a  man  hits  a  woman,  it  is  considered  n  gift— it  is  very  rnre  tb't  he 
will  be  given  anything  more  thnn  a  slnp  on  the  wrist— nnd  thnt  is 
very  frustrating*  When  a  man  hits  n  womnn  nnd  she  enlls.what  she 
thinks  is^the  place  to  go  for  help  nnd  if  thnt  source,  the  police,  do 
not  respond  because  maybe  f  hey  think  thnt  she  will  drop  the  charges— 
which "  in  many  cases  is  true— because,  the  battery  of  women  nnd 
wives  is  the  onlv  place,  where  .the  j>erson  who  hud  had  the  crimt' 
jHirpetrated  ugninst  them,  has  to  live  with  the  ]>erpetrntov  of  the  crime. 
And  we  feel  thnt  that  is  incredible.  „ 

So,  we  need  si  Iters  nnd  we  need  more  enforcers— real  enforcers, 
like  if  they  get  1     violent  person  out  of  the  home, nnd  give  them 
help— give  them  immediate  help,  and  long-term  help;  not  just  where 
they  will  promise  that.thev  will  not  do  it.  And  we  need  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  shelters  in  the  neighborhoods— that  is  a  good 
neighborhood.  I  mean,  a  shelter  is  not  anything  thnt  should  be 
frowned  on  .  I  would  much  rnther  see  a  shelter  in  my  neighborhood, 
than  to  see  women  living  nnd  being  beaten  nnd  tortured  nnd  chil- 
dren-doing  the  same. 
/    Thank  von  very  much. 
,      •     Senator  Cranston'.  Thnnk  you  very  much.  , 
N  We  nre  very  grnteful  for  vour  testimony.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  WaWi.  Mr.  Chnirmun.  my  nnnie  is  James -Walsh  nnd  T  am 
the  executive  director  of  the  Victims  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk. 

The- bureau  is  located  in  the  easternmost  county  of  Long  Tslnnd, 
N.Y.  The  nren  served  is  primarily  middle  nnd  upjier  middle  clnss. 

The  Victims  Infomintion  Bureau  of  Suffolk  began  in  June  1976 
nnd  is  a  commuhity-bnsed,  nutonomous  victims  nssistnnce  progrnm, 
which  is  funded  by  money  from  LEA  A  through  the  Suffolk  County 
Criminnl  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

VIBS  provides  crisis  intervention,  individunl,  group,  couple,  nnd 
fnmilv  counseling  to  victims  of  spouse  abuse  and  sexunl  nssnult. 

In  nddition  to  counselor  *  the  burenu  offers  ndvocacy  to  assist  the 
victims  as  they  move  through  the  various  criminal  justice,  social 
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service,  and  health  care  systems.  Within  3  weeks,  we  hope  to  be 
opening  a  shelter  for  battered  women  and  their  children. 

Since  beginning  operation,  we  have  received  over  9,000  calls  on 
our  hotline  and  have  seen  875  clients  in  our  counseling  center;  96 
percent  of  the  callers  and  clients  are  victims  of  spouse  abuse. 

In  addition  to  direct  service,  VIRS  has  conducted  research,  com- 
munity education,  and  training  programs.  The  research  has  looked 
at  the  extent  and  attitude  of  spouse  abuse  in  Suffolk  County,  N.Y. 
Through  that  research,  we  hav^  been  able  to  accurately  project  that 
there  are  25,000  abufced  spouses  in  Suffolk  County— and  96  percent 
of  them  are  battered  women. 

The  VIBS  public  education  component  has  reached  more  than 
15,000  county  residents  and  has  been  heard  on  every  major  radio  and 
television  network  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area:  The  training 
component  has  developed  and  participated  in  innovative  training  of 
police,  probation, -court*  district  attorney,  and  hospital  personnel^ 
on  how  to  deal  with  victims  of  spouse  abuse. 

In  offering  services  to  victims  6f  spouse  abuse,  we  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  battered  women  we  sa^w  did  not  want  to  end  their 
marriages,  but  wanted  to  remain  with  their  husbands,  without  the 
violence. 

To  assist  our  clients  in  reaching  their  goals,  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  draw  their  husbands  and  children  into  counseling.  Because 
at  that  time,  few  services  were  offered,  to  battered  wives  we  had  to 
develop  a  treatment  model  on  how  to  work  with  the  victims  of  spouse 
abuse  and  their  abusing  spouses.  The  clinical  director  of  our  pro- 
gram developed  a  treatment  model  which  is  unique  to  the  field.  By 
using  this  model,  we  have  had  135  couples  in  counseling  for  at  least 
3  months,  and  we  have  seen  yt he  tiolent  behavior  eliminated  in  every 
case.  '      *  0 

By  any  societal  measurement,  the  marriages  are  not  what  they 
could  be,  but  the  violence  has  been  eliminated. 

Qur  experiences  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  the  victims,  the 
abused,  and  the  children,  and  that  experience  has  also  raised  some 
questions  about  the  legislation  now  being  considered  before  this 
committee. 

Some  recommendations  that  we  would  like  to  make  is  that — first, 
that  airy  programs  coming  out  of  this  committee  be  housed  under 
ther  Office  of  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  and  not  under  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health;  sejeond,'  that  a  gredter  proportion 
of  direct  Service  funds  be  available  on  State  and  local  level;  third, 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  amount  of  money  nvnilajblo  to' 
Government  agencies  and  private,  grassroots,  not-for-profit  auton- 
omous agencies;  four,  provide  a  greater  portion  of  resources  to 
direct  service  programs,  while  still  allowing  some  money  for  re- 
search, but  a  smaller  percentage;  five*  provide  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sources for  training  or  retraining  existing  services  personnel  on  how 
to  work  successfully  with  victims  of  spouse  abuse  and  their  families; 
six,  create  econonlic  penalties  for  States  unwilling  to  make  spouse 
abuse  an  illegal  act.  This  could  closely  mirror  present  statutes  which 
penalize  States  that  do  pot  deinstitutionalize  dispositions  for  young 
persons  who  are  status  offenders.  Last,  develop  national  and  regional 
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resource  centers  which  would  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  government  programs  or  to  the  victims  of  spouse 
abuse  as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 

The  very  fact  that  national  attention  is  now  being  focused  on  the 
issue  of  spouse  abuse  and  family  violence  is  the  first  step  in  provi- 
ng the  needed  services.  Until  we  make  an  active  effort  to  address 
thlse  issues,  people  will  suffer,  future  generations  will  be  scarred  and 
we,  as  a  society,  will  be  at  fault  for  giving  sanction  by  not  acting, 

Thank  you.  , 
Senator  Cranstov.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Walsli  and  additional  informa- 
tion follow :  J 
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Although  domestic  violence,  specifically  spouse  abuse,  has 
existed  for  many  thousands  of  years,  it  has  only  recently 
come  to  the  attention  of  tne  nation  as  an  issue  worthy  of 
research,  intervention  and  services.    Indead,  we  have  just 
begun  to  see  victims  of  battering  as  a  group  requiring  special 
protection  under  the  law.    Local,  state  and  federal  efforts  must 
be  concentrated  on  developing  a  network  of  workable  alternatives 
for  the  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

The  police,  courts  and  social  service  agencies  have  long 
realized  the  importance  of  support  and  intervention  when 
dealing  with  juveniles  who  are  the  objects  of  intra-f amilial 
violence.    Few  of  these  agencies,  however,  have  everygiven 
adults  the  same  level  of  consideration  when  they  ar/ the  victims 
of  violence  within  the  family  unit.    The  family  may  receive 
special  attention  for  the  benefit  of  its  juvenile  members. 
However,  when  children  are  not  directly  involved  agepcies  «o  ^ 
not  have  the  same  level  of  concern  or  expertise' for  the  protection 
of  the  victim  and  creation  of  stability  within  tne  family  unit. 

Underlying  tne  lack  of  services  are  several  assumptions  such 
as  (1)  when  people  reach  legal  majority  they  are  capable  of 
protecting  themselves  fom  assaults  by  family  members*  (2)  to 
intervene  would  destroy  the  family  unit;  (3)  what  happens 
between  related  adults,  short  of  murder,  is  not  the  concern  . 
of  the  general  society  but  is  a  matter  better  left  between' 
the  members. 
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These  assumptions  are  false  and  serve  to  hinder  proper  services 
being  made  available.    Traditional  agencies  have  been  reluctant 
to  intervene  in  on-going  relationships  between  adults  and  this 
reluctance  only1  victimizes  the  abused  again. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  understand  and  accept  the  fact  that  spouse 
abuse  is  a  crime  whose  primary  victims  are  women,  96£  according 
to  the  most  credible  studies.    Sexist  attitudes  about  women  result, 
as  we  all  know,  in  discrimination  against  women  in  general.  However, 
the  effect  of  sexism  creates  further  suffering  when  women  become 
victims  of  spouaal  abuse.    Pervasive  cultural  attitudes  preclude 
female  victims  iroro  services  since  they  are  perceived  as  masochis- 
tic, guilty  of  provoking  the  assaults  or  even  e.;joying  being 
beaten.    Legally,  spousal  immunity  is  a  common  feature  in  many  of 
our  states'  laws.    In  essence,  a  wife  beater  is  given  lo^al  and 
social  freedom  to  assault  his  wife. 

Because  spouse  abuse  has  yet  to  be  properly  addressed  it  is  difficult 
to  have  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  in  America. 
But  available  data  does  indicate  that  spouse  *buse  is  wide  spread. 
A  recent  report  of  the ■ President' s  Commission  on  Law  hnforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  stated  that  "Family  altercations... 
are  probably  the  greatest  cause  of  homocides  in  tne  United  States," 
K.B.I,  statistics  show  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  aggravated 
assaults  which  occur  in  the  United  States  involve  relatives.  In 
*  a  series  of  in-dep  .h  case  studies' Lr. 'Richard  Gelles  found  that 
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of  couples  studied  use  physical  force  on  each  other.  Dr. 
Levinger  found  that  "40^  of  working  class  women  and  iyh  of 
middle  class  women  seeki/g  divorce  mentioned  •physical  force1 
as  a  reason  for  seeking  the  divorce."    Further  data  indicates  - 
that  2#  of  men  and  nearly  1#  of  women  approve  of  slapping 
a  wife  under  certain  conditions.    Dr.  Murray  Straus  and  Dr. 
Susan  Steinmeta  have  completed  a  number  of  studies  which  indicate 
that  cpouse  abuse  crosses  all  racial,  religious,  economic;  , 
geographic  and  sccial  lines  with  the  same  level  of  occurance. 
liven  though  the  data  is  limited  and  in  its  infancy  there  is 
strong  argument  that  spouse  abuse  and  oU er  forms  $t  family 
violence  are  preV^ant  and  have  major  consequences  for  the 
victims,  the  families  and  the  community.  J 

The  cost  of  family  violence  to  individuals  and  society  is  difficult 
to  calculate.    Police  departments  receive  fa^ly  violence  icalls 
more  than  any  other.    Over  half  of  the  police  in  this  country 
injured  on  the  jc*  are  injured  at  a  family  disturbance.  More 
than  32*  of  the  police  killed  in  this  country  are  killed  responding 
to  family  violence  calls.    Since  the  police  are  only  able  to 
respond  to  the  symptoms,  they  are  called  again  and  again  to  the 
sane  household.    Dr.  jWs  Bann^n,  Commander  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Department,  noted  that  family  violence  calls  to  the  police 
are  usually  repeated  a  number  of  times  before  any  concrete  action 
is  taken  "-..so  that  only  where  the  injur/  was  extreme  or  the  offence 
repeated  would  a  warrant  have  been  issued,  you  can  readily  see 
why  the  women  ultimately  take  the  law  into  their  hands  or  despair 
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of  finding  relief  at  all." 

One  oust  also  consider  the  external  costs  to  the  criminal  justice 
And  socic\l  service  system*    Valuable  time  and  money  are  spent  in 
probation  intake,  probation  investigation,  probation  supervision, 
family  court,  criminal  court,  medical  treatment,  aid  to  dependant 
children,  welfare,  foster^are,  ch^ld  protective  services,  legal 
aid,  community  mental  health,  as  well  as  personal  loss  in  term*  of 
medical  treatment,  private  legal  services,  time  off  the  job 
and  destruction  of  private  property*    This  does  not  even  account 
for  the  emotional  cost  to  the  victim,  the  children  and  the 
abuser.    Nor    does  it  consider  the  price  in  terms  of  the  family's 
alienation  from  its  community,  the  shattering  of  belief  in 
socity's  ability  to  protect  its  citizens  and  the  continual  erosion 
and  eventual  destruction  of  family  life* 

The  victims  of  family  violence  present  a  very  complex  set  of 
problems.    The  battering  and  violence  have  usually  existed  for 
a  number  of  years,  often  since  the  beginning  of  the  marriage* 
The  violence  usually  begins  at  the  first  stressful  point  in  the 
marriage:  the  honeymoon,  firft  pregnancy,  first  child,  first  job 
loss  or  first  job  advancement*    The  abuse  and  violence  rarely  ends 
with  one  or  two  assaultive  incidents  but  continues  as  long  as  no 
outside  services  are  available;*    The  violence  does  not  involve 
a  single , trauma ti c  experience(but  a  series  of  traumatic  experiences 
that  will  develop  into  a  pattern  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
abuser  as  well  as  the  victim*    Often  this  pattern  becomes  a 
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"way  of  life",  and  once  a  way  of  life,  major  intervention 
and  well  coordinated  services  are  the  only  hope  of  freeing 
the  family  from  this  di struct ive  pattern.    Without  appropriate 
services  the  family  is  doomed  to  continue  this  pattern  and 
damage  will  result  A  not  only  to  the* adult  members  but  to  the 
children  as  well*  f 

We  learn  how  to  be  adults  by  watching  our  parents*  When 
violence  is  presented  to  the  child  as  an  acceptable  mechanism 
for  resolution  of  conflict ,  the  chixtf  begins  to  accept  violence 
as  normal*    There  is  a  positive  coorelation  between  one's 
expousre  to  violence  as  a  child  and  one's  attitude  and  accept- 
ance of  violence  as  an  adult*    Children  exposed*  to  violence  in 
their  homes  are  adversely  affected  in  a  number  of  waj^s.  They 
commonly  experience  and  are  prone  to  delinquent  behavior > 
poor  learning  development,  poor  school  performance,  and  poor 
socialisation .    If  violence  is  learned  and  accepted  during 
childhood,  it  ia  more  likely  to  become  a  part  of  the  behavior 
pattern  for  the  \dult*    Wc*  have  ample  evidence  from  child  abuse 
research  to  indicate  that  these  conditions  do  arise  when  a  child 
is  the  direct  recipient  of  violent  behavior.    However,  we  are 
only  now  coming  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  children  who  live  in 
violent  homes,  even  thou*n  they  may  never  be  the  direct  recipient 
of  violence,  are  as  prone  to  .exhi^t  poor  development  indicators 
as  their  counterparts  who  are  actually  being  assaulted  by  their 
parents* 
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If  children  learn  that  violence  is  acceptable  during  their 
early  developmental  years,  they  are  prone  to  using  violenc 
.aeVtheir  model  of  behavior  when  they  become  adults.  This 


model  of  behavior  then  becomes  a  primary  aspect  in  the  cor.tiruum 
of  u  cycle  of  inter-generational  Violence. 

If  we  are  to  assist  future  generations,  in  escaping  this  cycle 
of  violence  we  must  have  services  available  to  the  victims,  the 
children  and  the  abuser.    Traditionally,  services  available  to 
the  victims  of  family  violence  arc  inadequate'.    Intervention  by 
these  agencies  has  usually  addressed  factors  which  provoked  the 
most  recent  incident  and  rarely  addressed  are  the  underlying 
causes  oi  that  incident.    Most  service  providers,  while  well 
trained  to  cope  with' family  violence  symptoms  roust  limit  their 
attention  to  a  particular  incident  and  are  not  adequately  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  causes  of  that  violence.    In^flfcr^to  properly  y 
address  family  violence  special  services  must  be  made 'available 
to  the  victims,  chil^en  and  the  abusers.    In  addition,  special 
training  should  be  provided  to  existing  practitioners  to  teach 
them  how  best  to  work  with  victims  of  family  violence. 

One  example*  of  a  program  which  is  providing  many  of  these  services 
now  is  the  Victims  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk,  Inc.    The  Bureau 
is  located  in  the  eastern  most  county  of  Long  Island,  New  York. 
The  area  served  is  predominately    middle  and  upper  middle  class* 
The  area  relies  heavily  on  metropolitan  New  York  City  and  the 
defense  industry  for  much  of  the  income  oF'thc  county's  1.3  million 
residents.  \ 
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The  Victim*  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk,  Inc.  be^an  in  June 
of  1976  as  a  community  based,  autonomous  victims-  assistance 
program  which  is  funded  through  the  Suffolk  County  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council.    V.I.B.S.  provides  crisis  inter- 
vention* individual,  group,  couple,  and  family  counseling  to 
victims  of  epouse  abuse  and  sexual  assault.    In  addition  to 
counseling  the  Bureau  offers  advocacy  to  assist  the  victim 
as  they  move  through  the  various  .criminal  justice,  social  < 

service,  and  health  care  systems.    Since  beginnning  operation 

1 

we  have  received  more  than  9000  calls  on  our  hotline  and* have 
seen  875  clients  in  the  counseling  center;  96;6  of  the  callers 
and  clients  are  victims  of  spouse  abuse. 

In  offering  services  to  victims  of  spouse  abuse  we  found  that 

the  vast  majority  of  the  buttered  women  we  saw  did  not  want  to 

end  their  marriages  bu&  wanted  to  remain  with  theij  husbands, 

without  the  violence.   TV  assist  our  clients  ^in  reaching  her  goals 

we  had  no  alternative  but  to  draw  her  husbar    into  counseling. 

Because  no  one  else  was  offering  this  alternative  to  battered 

wives  we  had  to  develop  a  treatment  model  to  work  with  the 

victims  and  their  abusing  spouse.    The  Clinical  Director  of  the 

Victims  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk  developed  a  model  of 

treatment,  unique  to  the  field.    By  using  this  model  with 

135  couples,  in  counseling  for  three  months,  we  have  seen  the 

violent- behavior  eliminated  in  every  case.    By  any  societal 

measurement  the  marriages  are  not  what  they  could  be,  but  the 
i 

violence  has  been  eliminated. 


•  \ 

i  \  C 
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In  addition  to  direct  services  V.I.B.S.  has  conducted  research, 
conwunity  education  and  training  programs.    The  research  has  % 
looked  at  the  extent  and  attitudes  of  spouse  abuse  in  Suffolk 
County,  New  York.    Through  that  research  we  have  been  able  to 
accurately  projset  that  there  are  25>OOOrabt«ed  spouses  in  this  ■ 
county t  9#  of  when  are  battered  wives.    These  results  fal1.  in 
line  with  a  study  recently  completed,  on  a  national  basis,  by 
Dr.  Murray  Straus. 

i 

The  V.I.B.S.  public  education  component  has  reached  more  than 
15,000  county  residents  and  has  been  heard  on  every  major  radio 
and  television  network  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area.  The 
training  component  has  developed  and  particiapteo  in  inc/rative 
training  of  police,  probation,  court,  district  attorney,  and 
hospital  personnel  in  how  best  to  deal  with  victims  of  spouse^ 
abuse  and  sexual  assault. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  much  ab'out  spouse  abuse,  the  victims, 
the  abusers  aiid  the  ^children.    And  that  experience  has  also  raised 
some  questions  about  the  legislation  now  being  considered  by  this 
committee.    As  the  first  national  piece  of  legislation  to  be  produced, 
it  must  be  applauded.    However,  I  must  raise  some  concerns. 

1    There  is  no  question  that  research  is  badly  needed  but 
the  proposed  legislation  appears  to  provide  too  much  of 
the  limited  resources  for  research. 


2    There  is  a  desperate  need  for  direct  service  programs 
throughout  the  country  to  offer  assistance  to  today's 


4  o  J 
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and  future  victims  of  family  violence*    This  legislation 
all  but  ignores  direct  service  programs* 

Through  this  legislation,  very  littlejmoney  will  be 
available  on  state  and  lqcal  levels.    Applications  will 
be  heard  on  a  national  basis^hus  eliminating  allocations 
which  can  accomodate  local  needs* 

4    None  of  the  funds  are  earmarked  for  training  or  re-training 
practitioners  and  service  delivery  personnel  on  how  to 
adequately  work  with  victims  of  ajpouse  abuse,  their  children 
and  the  abusing  spouse* 


With  these  concerns  in  mind  1  would,  therefore,  respectfully 
recommend*  that  the  committee  consider  changing  the  present &legi slat ion 
or  initiating  new  legislation  which  would; 

1    Be  housed  under  the  Office  of  Child,  Youth  and  Families 
rather  then  under  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

t  2    Make  the  greatest  portion  of  direct  service  funds  available 
on  state  and  local  levels* 

}  Maker  a  cle^r  distinction  between  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  governmental  agencies  a^d  private,  not- 
fur- profit  autonomous  agencies. 


4\  » 
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4  Provide  a  greater  portion  of  the  resources  to  direct 
service  programs  while  still  allowing  money  for  research, 
but  a  smaller  percentage. 

5  Provide  a  portion  of  the  resources  for  training  and 
retraining    existing  service's  personnel  in  how  to 
work  successfully  with  the  victims'  of  spouse  abuse 
fcnd  their  families • 

6  Create  economic  penalties  for  states  unwilling  tc 
make  spouse  abuse  an  illegal  act.    This  could  closely 
mirror  present  statutes  which  penalize  states  that 

do  not  do-institutionalize  dispositions  for  young  persons 
as  status  offenders. 

7  Develop  a  national  and  regional  resource  centers  which 
would  provide  information  along  with  technical' assistance 

to  programs  working  with  victims  of  spouse  abuse  as  well 

j 

the  community  at  large.  w 


The  very  fact  that  national  attention  is  now  being  focused  on 
the  issue  of  spouse  abuse  and  family  violence  is  the  first  step 
in  providing  the  needed  services.    Until  we  make  an  active  effort 
.to.  address  these  issues  people  will  suffer,  future  generations 
will  be  scarrud  and  we  as  a  society  will  be  at  fault  for  giving 
sanction  by  not  acting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  and  your  attention. 


A  / 1  r 
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SPOUSE  ABUSE1 
COUPLES  IN  CONFLICT 


VIM  HOTLINE 

24  hours  a  day 
7  days  a  wHk 
(511)  MO-MO* 


VIB5  COUNSELING  CENTER 

Monday  through  Friday 
9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
Evening  appointments  available 

(516)  360-3730 


Victim*  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk,  Inc. 

501  Route  111  -  HauppauQt.  N.Y.  11787 


FAMILY  VIOLENCE  AN0  NEW  YORK  STATE  LAW 


Sometimes  spouse  abusers  curse  or  yell  at  their  vic- 
tims m  a  public  or  private  place  Thny  often  frighten 
or  threaten  to  hurt  their  spouses  They  may  physical- 
ly harm  them. 

AM  of  these  actions  are  illegal  The  legal  words  for 
these  hinds  of  behavior  are 

DISORDERLY  CONDU<§T 

MARRASSMENT 

MENACING 

RECKLESS  ENDANGERMENT  IN  THE 

SECOND  DEGREE 
ATTEMPTED  ASSAULT 
ASSAULT 

As  of  September  1,  1 977  victims  of  spouse  abuse  can 
go  to  either  Criminal  or  Family  Court  to  oet  help 

TEMPORARY  ORDER  OP  PROTECTIONS  victims  of 
spouse  abuse  have  bruises  that  can  be  seen,  medical 
records  of  recent  injuries,  have  been  threatened  with 
a  weapon  or  hurt  within  the  past  week  they  can  ask 
the  Court  'or  a  Temporary  Order  of  Protection.  They 
can  get  it  right  away 

PERMANENT  ORDER  OP  PROTECTION:  This  court 
order  can  state  how  the  spouse  abuser,  the  victim  or 
both  mutt  behave  fo^one  year  It  can  tell  the  abuser 
to  stay  away  from  his  spouse  or  even  his  home.  The 
Order  csn  tell  the  abuser  to  take  csre  of  his  spouse, 
the  children  and  the  home  These  Orders  generally 
take  four  10  six  weeks  to  get. 

vM  la  a  affcaata,  nef^eaaflt  aajanay  fleaalee*  Eeiaeea^ 
t»  Ma*  Oawtfy  OH***  jyaHaa  OaaaJMaa* 
Cow*.  n»  VMM  Qmmmm  Cm*m  hi  leeaaai  at 
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FAMILY  VIOLENCE  AND  SPOUSE  ABUSE 


Family  violence  it  as  much  a  part  of  Anancan  home 
life  aa  ma  morning  cup  of  colfee.  in  1976  tha  Suffolk 
County  Polica  Department  received  11.936  domestic 
diapula  calls.  That  alarming  figure  rapraaantt  only  a 
email  fraction  of  tha  households  m  which  aomaona  in 
tha  family  it  being  hurt  —  by  aomaona  eiaa  in  ma 
family.  -  * 


Tha  abuae  may  htva  started  on  the  honeymoon,  dur- 
ing the  first  pregnancy,  when  there  was  money 
trouble,  whan  drinking  got  out  of  control  -•-'tor  at  any 
point  when  the  stresaas  of  family  hie  beaame  too 

difficult 


Soma  people  think  that  victims  of  family  violence  lika 
lo  be  hurt,  provoke  the  attacks,  could  do  something 
about  their  problems  if  they  "really  wanted  to." 
Taeee  are  elf  mjiht.  aff  tat—. 


Spouee  abuse  is  one  of  the  many  forma  of  family 
violence.  In  overwhelming  numbers  it  is  the  woman 
who  are  being  hurt  emotionally,  phyi'-ally,  or  both, 
by  me  man  they  live  with.  Wife  beating  seams  to  be 
tha  moat  common  and  under-reported  crime  in  Ameri- 
ca. Sometimes;  men  are  the  abused  spouses 


Most  victims  of  family  violence  often  feel  too  ashamed 
to  ask  for  help  Thay  benava  thay  have  to  learn  to 
liva  with  their  tears  and  1h*ir  pain  They  feel  they 
can  t  do  anything  to  change  the  way  they  live  Most 
people  do  not  seem  to  care  about  the  victims' 
problems 


ft  can  happen  in  any  family  Spouse  abuse  cuts 
across  all  lines  —  racial,  social,  economic,  religious 
and  ethnic. 


After  centuries  of  silence,  spouse  abuae  is  finally 
receiving  public  attention  On  TV  and  radio  programs, 
in  magazine  and*  newspaper  articles,  victims  are  des- 
cribing whet  it  feels  liKe  to  live  in  households  domi- 
nated by  feer.  enger  and  frustrstion  They  talk  about 
feeling  like  prisoners,  trapped  in  their  own  H&mee 
They  live  with  the  constant  threat  of  physical  vio- 
lence The  abuae  may  be  emr •  mal-  a  broken  spirit 
is  aa  painful  to  bear  as  a  Umj-  arm. 


Some  victims  in  their  struggle  to  stop  being  hurt  are 
able  to  ask  for  help  But  when  they  go  to  the  polica, 
the  courts,  family  or  friends,  they  find  whet  tittle 
help  tnere  is.  is  not  enough. 

Some  abusers  want  to  stop  but  don't  know  how 
Even  though  they  know  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong, 
they  are  too  ashamed  to  ask  for  help 


Finally,  there  s  a  place  where  victims  of  domestic 
violence  and  their  families  can  go  for  help  the 
Vfcttms  mfermoffeff  •wreeu  of  Sufi©*,  Inc. 


32-23H  f i  -  71  -  30 
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VICTIMS  IMf OHMATIOH  WjniAti  SiAVtCiS 


The  VicWm*  Intormation  Buraau  ol  Suf'otk.  Inc  gives 
f ree  and  conl identifJ  services  to  the  victims  of  spouse 
abut*  and  sexual  assauM  Woman  men  and  children 
can  use  VIBS  services  VIBS  statl  it  trained  »n  crisis  * 
intervention,  counseling,  cl-ent  advocacy  and  referral 
•:  skills  VIBS  'helps  victims  get  the  assistance  they 
want  * 

'  CAWS  ItrmytNTlON:  Professionally  trained  Coun- 
setors  stall  the  VIBS  HOTLINE  (5t6),  360  3C  Vie- 
tima  ol  spouse  abuse  can  call  for  information  and 
immediata  help  M  *<>urs  ■  °»V  7  ^%  a  wW* 

COUMM  UNO:  VIBS  counseling  staff  offers  individual, 
group,  coupla  or  tayruly  counseling  to  the  victims  of 
spouse  afcuae  The  cbenis  and  iheir  counselors  look 
at  choices  decide  what  needs  to  oe  done  and  work 
toward  thoee  goala  VIBS  counseling  services  are 
available  to  the  »»ctim  the  family  s  children  and  the 
abuser 

t 

CUf  NT  ADVOCACY:  VIBS  Counselors  know  how  to 
work  with  hospitals,  police,  probation  Family  and 
Criminal  Courts  and  the"  OAs  ollice  Counselors  can 
go  with  cNants  to  these  agencies  to  mahe  sure  Ihey 
are  Wall  treated  and  get  the  services  they  need 

*tn**ALS:  VIBS  haa  a  complete  referral  file  which 
lists  all  resources  public  and  private,  available  in  the 
County,  such  as.  legal  assistance,  emergency  hous- 
ing, income  maintenance,  long  term  counseling,  ch4g; 
care,  health  services.  Department  of  Social  Services, 
ate  , 


ALL  VIBS  SERVICES  ARE  FREE. 
CONFIDENTIALITY  IS  GUARANTEED. 
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VICTIMS  OF 
VIOLENT  CfiiMES: 
SEXUAL  ASSAULT 


/   o\  .  .t 
(516)  U'O  :i(>06 


VIBS  COUINiSllINU  0:Ni"tP 
Mm. my  ;.  •  ...  ;  ■  r  ■  n.i\ 
9  00  A  M  i  »  !  01  J*  r.i 

Eipninq  u»M" "  '  ^  1 
iJ^li,  I  Mi  »  ;'';()' 

Victims  Information  IturBiiu  Of  Suttntk  Inc. 
jU1  Route  11  1     Hun..f  .i.j'.r  *l  »  11/8/ 
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VICTIMS  INFORMATION  BUREAUSERVICtS 


VIBS  PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  staff  Provides 
fit*  md  confidential  services  to  the  victims  of  sexual 
n vault  and  spouse  abuse  VIBS  services  are  available  to 
women,  men  and  children. 

CRISIS  INTERVENTION:  Professionally  trained  court 
selors  staff  the  VIBS  HOTLINE  (516)  3603606. 
Victims  of  taxual  assault  can  call  for  immediate  help 
and  information  24  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week. 
An  on  call  counselor  can  be  dispatched  to  meat  victims 
any  timt,  day  or  right.  . 

COUNSELING:  It  doer  not  matter  if  the  attack  took 
place  tf)is  morning  or  years  ago,  it  is  never  too  late  to 
get  hefp.  VIBS  counselors  provide  individual,  group, 
couple  and  family  counseling  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
client. 

CLIENT  ADVOCACY:  VIBS  staff  ha*  a  thorough  know 
ladgv  of  health  care  and  criminal  justice  services,  at  wall 
at  other  services  ;n  S',f*olk  County  that  provide  help 
to  victims  of  sexual  assault.  VIBS  staff  can  escort 
clients  through  these  agencies  to  insure  proper  treet 
ment. 

REFERRALS:  V'BS  has  a  complete  referral  file  listing 
all  resources,  public  and  private,  available  to  sexual 
assault  victims  trt  Suffolk  County. 
OTHER  SERVICES:  VIBS  operates  a  shelter  for  bat 
tared  woman  end  their  children,  t  public  education 
program  and  a  professional  training  component 


/  VIBS  is  a  private,  non  profit  agency  funded  through 
the  Suffolk  County  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council.  The  VIBS,  Counseling  Center  is  located  at 
501  Route  111.  Hauppauge,  New  York  1 1 787. 


r 

ALL  VIIS  SERVICES  ARE  FREE* 


SEXUAL  ASSAULT: 
IMPACT  ON  THE  VICTIM 


If  you  have  eve'  been  made  to  have  Jny  sexual  contact 
with  another  person  aqamsl  your  will.  have  been 
the  victim  of  sexual  assault. 


The  violence  and  humiliation  of  sexual  assault  totally 
disrupt  a  victim's  lift*.  Even  if  the  attack  was  only 
attempted,  the  victim  may  feel  the  \*xw  anqei.  shame 
and  quilt  common  to  ail  sexual  jssaull  vctnn*.  Without 
counseling  these  f.-ehnqj  can  affect  thv  wirtim's  letatiUu 
ships  with  other  people  Also,  vict.ins  will  nininiue  to 
experience  tht  wriiid  js  a  fnqhtrmnq  aed  ilanqemuS 
place 

These  crimes  of  vnlmire  oruwi  niiAtly  agamst  women 
and  qirls  Sometimes,  men  and  Ixjys  are  «><  mm  .of 
sexual  assault 

Some  people  try  to  make  crime  i easoiiahle  l*Y  Warning 
the  cime  on  the  victim  Blammq  the  victim  includes 
bchevimj  dangerous  and  fa'ml.j.  myths  victims  of 
rape  and  other  sexual  assaults  "wanted"  to  be  attacked, 
they  "asked  lor  it"  by  dressing  or  behjvnuj  m  a  ceitam 
way,  they  "provoked"  Ihe  attack,  and  they  "Irked  it" 
Many  people  believe  that  offendeis  wve  "suddenly 
nVLv:ome  ljy  sexual  lust  and  natural  passion"  Thex 
dre  j//  n.  y  ths    dH  wrongi 

Victims  do  not  cause  th»-  crimes  Blammq  the  victim 
does  not  mahr  crime  understandable  or  the  Community 
safe  Blammq  th»>  victim  |ust  makes  .i  num1  ditficuM 
tor  victims  to  qet  the  legal,  medical  <md  emotional  help 
they  need  ami  deseive  As  a  lesult.  victims  suffer  first 
from  the  attack  itself  ami  then  again  and  again  frmi  the 
treatment  they  receive  from  the  people  they  ,ur"  In 
foi  help 

However,  many  victims  -  especially  victims  of  rape 
jnd  othei  sexual  assaults  do  not  even  go  for  what 
little  help  is  available  Perhaps  tney  suspect  they  Will 
,^  be  treated  as  it  they  ate  thu  criminals 
^Now  there  is  a  place  where  victims  of  se*  il  assault  can 
qo  for  help  ■  the  Victims  Informal  i  Bureau  of 
Suffolk 


CONFIDENTIALITY  IS  GUARANTEED. 
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PROTECTION  AQAINST  SEXUAL  ASSAULT 


Tht  major  i Ty  of  spxuaI  assaults  occur  at  home  between 
people  who  know  one  another  acquaintances,  neigh 
bor$,  relatives  Offenders  plan  thoir  attacks,  seeking  any 
vulnerable  person   -   from  infants  to  older  citi/ens 

Offenders  often  app'oach  |heu  chosen  yu  t<ms  in  ways 
that  seem  harmless  .jr  fust  Awamnoss  jnd  simple 
safety  measures  m<iy  help  protiM  t  you  against  vxiial 
assault 


•Establish  safety  niles  with  the  ihild'^n  in  your  cat** 
Beh«»ve  thern  if  they  Nil  you  alxjut  U*irn|  jssaulted 

•  Trust  your  instincts  Gill  the  police  if  you  feel  sus 
picious  of  someone 

•  Legitimate  s**rvio>  people  will  have  piopei  identifi 
cation  Demand  ti»  see  it 

•  If  strart(|r*fs  01  lonieone  who  makes  you  unc.jmfor- 
table  asks  to  use  your  phone  or  wants  to  enter  your 
home  foi  somp  rpjson.  have  them  waif  ootside  yoor 
locked  door  wfrile  you  placp  the  rjll  for  them  or 
y«t  help  for  pmrn  in  some  way 

•Use  ifrad  hult  lorks  on  your  doors  md  secure  locks 
on  yr*ji  Windows 


ON  THE*  STREET 

•  Establish  safety  rules  and  safe  ruutes  wiln  the  children 
in  your  caie 

•  Don't  talk  to  grangers  Re-nentcnf  it's  better  to  lie 
rude  than  to  become  a  victim 

•Yvalk  .purposefully  and  wear  shoes  you  (an  run  >n 

•  Cany  yrxir  keys  in  ymii  hands,  ready  to  use  them  as 
a  weapon  if  necessary  Ait^ch  a  whistle  tn  you'  key 
nng 

f    •  Be  alert  when  walking  amue,  especially  nea'  daik  or 
isolated  places 

•  Trust  your  instincts  If  you  think  yo'i'te  being  fol 
lowed,  head  tow.nds  the  nearest  lights  and  i>eople 

•  If  you  suspect  tioubh.'.  yell  FIRE  and  keep  01 
yelling 

•  Don't  hitenhrke  If  you  have  never  been  assaulted 
while  hitchhiking,  you've  l<een  lucky,  sn  far.  , 


IN  YOUR  r '. .1 

•Keep  your  ci  doors  locked  when  driving  or  parked 

•  Check  the  inside  of  your  car  before  getting  in  Check 
your  surroundings  before  you  get  out. 

•  If  you  have  car  troublp.  raise  the  hood  and  remain 
in  the  lucked  car  until  someone  you  know  or  fiust 
arrives 


0 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IF  YOU  ARE  ATTACKED 

Even  if  you  take  every  precaution,  you  can  be  the  victim 
uf  'a*o*  assault  Your  <|oal  it  to  stay  alive.  Whatever 
you  du  to  stay  alive  is  tight 

e  Tiy  to  escape  il  you  can 

•  U  you  jm*  able  tn  n«$i>t  and  hqht,  dn  't  unniediati'ly 
e  Try  to  atlrai  I  attentnn  YmII  \  IRE     and  Veep  yellmq 

IF  YOU  CANNOT  ESCAPE 

•  Try  nut  to  panir 

•  Use  v»H  defense  Mctns  only  d  you  die  very  vvell 
trained  and  pi  act  ice  regularly 

•  Do  NOf  ch.illenqe  vhji  attari..r  d  tie  ui  she  has  .1 
jveapun 

•  Son iet  1  mm  trymq  tu  t.ii W  yiHii  .vay  -Ait  o*  danger 
works  Say  you  an-  piei|nant  o<  men  tally  ill  ui  t>.ivif 
VQ 

•  Ohseive  .everything  you  1  an  about  y»un  .itt t»t- ki* » 
at)e  heujhr  SCaiS.  i.(«npli"<inn,  cli cu'iv*rs»l 
lion.  mannensmv 

•  ()|)V>iv»'  i-yHiythmq  ynu  rah  JtlOtJ t  ynip  attaikerS 
v«'hn  \f  inj>"  t'.  I 'i  r,iiM'.  t  hIiji 

AFTER  TH-  ATTACK 

•  Tiy  not  to  d»'\HuV  mdviw  nf  the  att.K'k  Ynu  will 
*/jnt  to  wash  hjihr  dune  hi  ,md  put  undean  i-lnthi'S 
Pu-ase  tiy  tn  rti-t  Voti  '  J"  1  '■•■i'1  'Jr  ,h>'  ""'d"  dl 
examination  t»  yrnr  d»'nd»'  fu  dirges,  vn"  wlM 
1  eed  i»veiy  tut  of  ovnfenci' 

•  To  lepnil  the  dttdek.  Cdll  the  pnlne  I'meiirncy  mmitjni 
tight  awdy  •  In  dny  o'  the  live  western  townships  of 
Suffolk  (Huntington.  Klip.  BMinkhrtvmi.  Smithtownoi 
Babylon),  call  9U  You  can  dsk  foi  d  female  police 
officer  from  the  Suffolk  County  Police  Department 
Sex  Comes  Umt  *  In  the  townships  uf  Snuthuld. 
Hiveihead  01  Shelter  Island,  cull  911  •  In  the  town 
ships  of  East  Manipton  or  Southampton,  call  the 
police  department 

i 

•  Call  the  VIB'J  Hnthne  360  :J606  A  Counselor  l.ih  be 
sent  to  meet  you  anytime,  day  or  night 

•  G^t  me(f»r,il  atte'Mnin  Ynu  may  hav>'  m.-inal  minors 
You  may  have  ip>tti'ti  VO  Ynu  may  riKfif  pregnancy 
counsetmg  Thn  pyhce  01  th<»  VIBS  couns'-lor  ran  help 
yju  get  the  ineiln  ji  rate  you  rienl 

N 


REPORTING  THE  ATTACK 

TO  THE  POLICE  IS  COURAGEOUS 


You  to  ihX  f"M  to  *port  Mbwoeoc,  *«  often*** 

count  on  tie*  *t*m'  beent  tfroM  to  report  tht 

A*  •  Wit  reeneen  frto  to  hut  more  pe^H*- 

Reporting  the  attack  does  not  mean  you  will  have  to 
prosecute. 

If  you  do  not  want  li  leport  the  attack  to  th«  police 
but  you  want  to  help  the  police  look  foi  the  offender, 
you  can  file  an  anonymous  thud  patty  lepoit 
Whatever  you  decide  to  do.  VIUS  Counselors  can  help. 

SEXUAL  ASSAULT  LAWS:  NEW  YORK  STATE 

RAPE.  A  mah  is  guilty  of  iape  when  he  ha*  sexual 
intercourse  with  a  female  by  force  or  if  she  is  not 
capable  of  consent  01  physically  helpless  or  less  ttan 
\1  years  old   Atl  ihree  deqiees  of  iape  are  felonies 
punishable  tiy  imprisonment  from  one  to  25  years. 
SEXUAL  MISCONDUCT;  A  male  is  guilty  of  sexual 
misconduct  when  he  has  sexual  inte'Cooise  with  a 
female  without  her1  consent  A  person  «  quilty  of  sexual 
misconduct  when  he  or  she  engages  111  deviate  fexual 
inteicnMise  with  another  person  without  that  person's, 
consent  Sexual  misconduct  is  a  misdemeanor  punish 
able  by  imprisonment  of  no  more  than  one  year 
SODOMY:  A  person  is  guilty  otModomv  when  he  of 
Shr       deviate  sexuat  intercouise  with  another  person 
by  Sici.  or  if  that  person  is  not  capable  of  consent  or 
physifally  helpless  or  less  than  seventeen  yi.ais  old 
Alt  thiee  degiees  of  sodomy  die  felonies  punishable  tiy 
imprisonment  from  one  to  25  years 
SEXUAL  ABUSE:  A  person  is  guilty  of  sexual  abuse 
when  he  or  she  subjects  another  peison  to  sexual  con 
tact  by  force  or  that  peison  is  not  capable  of  consent 
or  physically  helpless  or  less  than  eleven  years  old 
Sexual  abuse  m  the  first  degree  is  a  felony  punishable 
by  imprisonment  from  one  to  seven  yeais  Sexual  abuse 
in  the  second  and  third  degrees  are  misdemeanois 
punishable  by  rmpiisonment  of  no  more  than  one  yeai 
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Senator  Cranrtox.  I  want  to  assure  nil  of  you  thnt  I  fully  agree 
that  nny  Federal  legislation  developed  should  seek  to  encourage  and 
should  utilize  for  the  maximum  potential,  the  various  grassroots 
organizations  that  you  represent. 

Senator  Riegle  will  complete  the  hearing,  because  I  have  to  go 
elsewhere  at  this  time. 

I  thank  you  /cry  much  and  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  your  presence,*  your  interest,  and  vour  helpful  comments.  We, 
will  do  our  best  to  act  upon  them  and  I  hope  we  will  come  up  with 
legislation  which  will  mean  a  very,  very  great  deal. 

Senator  Rreou?  [presidingl.  Thank  you.  Senator  Cranston. 

I  takcStr^hat  every  one  on  this  panel  has  had  the  chance  to^peak 
already.      ^  f 

If  I  may,  then,  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  myself. 

Froji  what  I  have  heard  and  what  I  carl  cr  said  this  morning  in 
discnssing  it  with  my  staff,  first  of  all,  I^yee  very  much  with  what 
is  being  said  here — thnt  we  have  not  evcnpc^iin  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face in  terms  of  the  Federal  acknowledgment*  let  alone  response,  to 
the  problems  of  domestic  violence.  And  the  bill  that  several  of  us 
have*  been  working  on  together  is  intended  to  really  get  started  at 
(he  Federal  level.  I  grant  you  that  $25-million-a-ycar  figure  as  a 
total  commitment  is  a  very  small  beginning;  in  fact,  if  you  compare 
it  with  the  $125  million  defense  budget,  it  is  almost  a  cruel  figure  to 
talk  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  amount  of  ^jioney  constitutes  a  beginning- 
constitutes  a  focused  start — something  that  we.  are  wav  behind  in 
recognizing  and  stepping  up  to.  And  I  have  hopes  that  we  may 
even  go  a  bit  beyond  $25  million  by  the  time  we  introduce  our  bill. 

So  one  of  Hie  problems  here  is  the  problem  of  committing  our- 
selves collectively  to  the  initial  step.  If  you  get  us  on  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  a  Federal  recognition  and  response,  which  we  can  take 
and  build  upon,  we  may  be  able  to  followup  that. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  the  $25  million  figure  does  not  satisfy  me 
at  all,  but  I  am  a  principal  cosponsor  of  the  legislation,  and  it  pained 
me  very  much  to  even  have  to  acknowledge  that  maybe  we  have  to 
start  at  that  scale  in  order  to  get  started. 

And  on  that  issue  is  a  bigger  question — and  this  is  something  that 
T  want  to  share  with  you,  because  it  is  as  important,  I  think,  as  what 
you  are  saying,  because  it  relates  to  recognition  of  whether  or  not  we 
arc  going  to  be  serious  about  doing  something  about  it  as  a  lational 
response.  The  Congress  basicallv  does  not  show  a  real  understanding 
of  what  it  is  you  have  been  talking  about  today.  It  is  reflected  in  our 
spending  priorities,  it  is  reflected  in  our  attitudes  on  a  wide  variety 
of  issues. 

We  have,  as  you  well  know,  essentiallv  a  male  Congress.  We  have 
not  had  any  women  in  the  Senate  until  iust  recently  when  Muriel 
Humphrey  was  named  to  take  the  late  Senator  Humphrey's  seat. 
We  have  a  very  tiny  handful  of  women,  effective  as  they  are  individ- 
ually, a  fraction  of  a  percentage  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So 
that  in  the  Congress  today,  we  are  essentially — and  we  have  been 
for  years — since  the  beginning  our  Government — a  male-dominated 
Congress.  And  quite  frankly,  our  sensitivity  about  issues  of  these 
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kinds  is  still  primitive— and  oven  that  is  oftentimes  a  generous 
description. 

There  was  a  press  conference  the  other  day,  where — several  of  us 
were  talking  ahout  the  need  to  chanpe  that  profile,  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  women  as  candidates  for  public  office,  for  the 
Congress — and  other  positions  across  the  country— to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  we  presently  have.  Part  of  this  problem  in  chanp^ng  the 
attitudes  connected  with  the  Congress  really  means  changing  the 
Congress— changing  who  is  the  Congress,  who  is  in  the  Congress — * 
and  unless  a  major  effort  is  expended  along  this  line,  I  think  that 
even  if  we  get  $25  million  a  year  for  5  years,  we  are  still  going  to  be 
looking  for  comparisons  of  $25  million  dealing  with  this  aspect  of 
family  life  versus  $125  million  dealing  with  the  manufactured  items 
that  go  through  the  Defense  Department  and  everything  related  to 
that. 

The  Congress  is  not  the  whole  problem.  So  is  the  executive  branch, 
4fuitc  frankly.  When  I  look  at  the  Carter  administration,  T  see  essen- 
tially, as  we  have  for  so  many  years,  a  male-dominated  executive 
branch,  which  again  carries  with  it  the  predominance  of  attitudes 
and  feelings  that  we  have  experienced  for  such  a  very  long  time. 
And  while  I  am  pleased,  for  example,  that  Midge  Costanza  is  in 
the  White iITouse,  it  would  be  a  cruel  joke  to  even  suggest  that  that 
is  suffickaf  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  inside  presence  and  feeling  and 
sensitivitv  and  understanding  of  the  needs  that  would  start  to  shake 
the  executive  policies  and  the  budget  setting,  and  the  struggle  with 
OMB.  And  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  Midge  as  an  individual.  But 
neither  she,  nor  any  single  person,  if  they  are  the  only  one  in  the 
policy  circle  at  the' top  level  having  a  chance  to  weigh  in  on  these 
debates,  could  possibly  have  more  than  just  a  tiny  fractional  effect, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  see  budgets  that  reflect  priorities  that 
are  a  continuation,  for  the  most  part,  of  priorities  that  we  have  seen 
decades  in  this  country.  And  the  fact  is  that  you  should  have  to 
come  today  and  make  this  profound  an  appeal  for  this  in  the  hopes 
that  we  can  get  $25  million  for  5  years,  recognizing  that  once  that 
sort  of  trickles  its  way  down,  that' it  does  not/hegin  to  put  us  in  a 
position  to  deal  with 'this  problem.  This  btfHs,  in  its  worst  light, 
another  way  of  saying  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  problem  exists, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  and  make  a  start  at  it.  At  least,  facing, 
up  to  it,  we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  at  least  another  5  years,  a;id 
presumably  another  5  after  that,  and  5  after  that  before  we  becotue 
serious  about  making  a  commitment  to  what  life  is  like  Tor  people 
here  in  the  United  States. 

More  policy  problems  notwithstanding,  wc  have  a  lot  of  things  we 
have  to  deal  with  today,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  goi.ng  to  have 
a  very  hard  time  being  verv  effective  with  foreign  policy,  if  we 
cannot  demonstrate  that  the  qualitv  of  life  here  in  the  United  States 
is  something  that  people  would  like  to  have  for  themselves.  And  so 
even  in  terms  of  a  preoccupation  with  foreign  poliev,  we  have  to  be 
led  finally  back  around  to  what  is  going  on  here  in  the  United  States 
and  what  is  going  on  in  families  in  our  own  country. 

So  that  if  somebodv  wants  the  United  States  to  be  strong  abroad, 
it  really  has  to  start  by  being  strong  at  home,  and  so  again,  there  is 
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a  justification  even  in  that  area  for  a  kind  of  now  seriousness  and 
a  new  commitment  on  these  kinds  of  urgent  and  domestic  and  lumtfin 
problems  in  the  United  States  that  we  are  just  not  seeing. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  this— T  think  it  is  going  to  require  a 
great  deal  tnore  milltance,  speaking  out,  pressure,  legal  action,  peo- 
ple niMmjkfor  oflice,  people  running  against  ineumnents  who  hold 
publjjp^fficeAP^d  not  just,  in  one  party— in  both  parties.  T  think  that 
tltf  administration,  which  happens  to  be  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion headed  Jby  Carter,  has  to  he  approached  in  the  most  direct 
fashion  in  t/nns  of  an  appeal  and  an  urgent  sense  that  things  have 
to  start  to/lw  done  quite  differently  than  they  have  been  done  in 
the  past./  fi 

Unload  there/is  a  very  strong  response  to  tint,  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse Annul  a  positive  response,  stalling  with  the  President  and 
going  right  through  the  top  echelons  of  the  executiTk*  branch,  and 
at  the  same  time,  coming  from  the  leadership  in  the  Congress  in  both 
parties,  then  T  think  you  are  called  upon— and  those  of  us  who  feel 
this  way  are  called  upon— to  try  to  set  in  motion  some  political  ini- 
tiatives'that  er.n  change  the  players.  It  is  us  simple  as  that-  Because 
otherwise,  you  are  going  to  be  destined  to  repeat  this  very  same 
process  year  in  and  year  out,  scratching  for  tlietiniest  sums  of 
motiey,  when  in  fact,  we  haye  got  a  budget  that  irfinVxcess  of  $500 
billion.  i 

T  mean,  it  is  not  as  if  we  do  not  have  the  resources.  Tt  is  not  as 
if  we  are  not  spending  them.  We  are  just  not  spending  them  on 
things  like  this: 

And  if  the  people  who  have  those  predispositions  and  who  make 
the  decisions  that  way  are  not  prepared  to  change,  then  T  say  you 
have  got  to  change  the  people. 

Now  this  is  an  election  year.  Every  Member  of  Congress  is  run- 
ning for  reelection.  You  all  come  from  congressional  districts.  T 
think  each  one  of  you  has  to  make  it  a  point  to  truck  down  the  candi- 
dates who  are  running  in  your  area  and  address  these  issues  to  ther 
very  direct Iv— and  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  respond,  then  I  think 
you  have  got  to  find  somebody  else  to  support  in  this  campaign.  And 
if  you  cannot  find  somebody' else  to  support,  then  T  think  yoi:  have 
to  run.  And  you  will  become  the  person  that  people  can  rally  around 
and  support. 

But  T  think  the  issue  is  that  basic,  and  when  T  see  things  like  T 
have  been  reading  in  the  paper  the  last  few  days— people  writing  an 
ol  Unary  for  Bella  Abzug  politically,  because  she  pressed  hard  with 
things— it  suggests  to  me  that  there  is  still  too  many  of  us  who  are 
falling  asleep  in  terms  of  the  basic  human  issues  in  this  country— 
that  we  are  still  sidestepping  and  not  facing  up. 

And  if  this  hearing  today  has  any  basic  purpose  at  a  i.  beyond 
getting  this  sort  of  tinv  start  that  we  feel  that  we  cai  get  through 
the  Congress,  it  is,  T  think,  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  much 
stronger  sustained  effort  that  is  required  right  now  in  this  critical 
human  area,  and  10  others  that  we  could  mention— the  health  care 
problems  of  senior  citizens  and  so  forth— and  unless  we  are  going  to 
start  getting  this  country  focused  on  these  things,  the  Government 
is  as  much  a  sham  as  it  is  anything  else. 
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So  I  would  hope  that  when  you  leave  today,  you  leave  not  think- 
ing that  this  hearing  was  an  end  in  itself,  because  clearly  it  is  not. 
Clearly  it  is  not. 

The  scale  of  effort  and  the  scale  of  breakthrough  that  has  to  be 
made  is  so  large,  that  unless  we  start  grabbing  hold  of  some  of  the 
levers  of  this  Government  and  make  the  things  happen,  then  we  are 
going  to  be  locked  in  these  same  patterns  tor  another  generation. 
And  I  just  do  not  think  we  can  afford  it,  and  so  I  appreciate  very 
much,  the  fact  that  you  have  been  here  today  and  I  want  to  say, 
especially  to  Commissioner  Fojtik  from  Ann  Arbor,  that  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  were  here  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
the  others  who  spoke  here  today. 

But  I  just  hope — I  just  hope  that  we  can  understand  that  this 
level  of  effort  that  is  required  here  is  actually  a  question  of  getting 
this  Government  rebuilt  and  veordered  in  terms  of  its  internal  sense 
and  feeling.  And  that  is  really  the  task  that  we  have  to  address  our- 
selves and  commit  ourselves  to. 

I  appreciate  your  being  here  today. 

Ms.  Fojtik.  Senator,  if  I  may  say  a  word,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  are  activists  and  we  are  ham  workers  and  we  will  take  your  mes- 
sage back  to  our  congressional  districts  and  relate  it  to  the  candi- 
dates ruaning  for  office.  And  if  there  are  not  any  good  ones  running, 
then  maybe  some  of  us  are  going  to  have  to. 

Thank  you  for  all  that  you  ha\  °  done  to  get  us  together. 

Senator  Rif/h.k.  We  have  anotl  er  person  who  has  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  here  todav. 

Our  next  witness  is  Edith  Blackball  from  Milwaukee. 

STATEMENT  Oi1  EDITH  BLACKHALL,  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATOR, 
CHILD  PROTECTION  PROGRAM,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Ms.  Bi,ackhall.  My  name  is  Edith  Blackball  and  I  am  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  I  am  testifying  this  morning  a,s  a  professional 
social  worker  for  the  past  16  years  and  a  citizen,  and  also  as  a 
program  administrator  of  the  child  protection  program  in  Milwau- 
kee County. 

I  have  seen  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  domestic  violence,  with 
this  kind  of  background,  and  therefore,  I  strongly  support  Senate 
bill  1728. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  East. nor  the  West  Coast  <Ws  have  a  cor- 
ner on  the  domestic  violence  market.  In  Milwaukee  County,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  between  30,000  and  50,000  women  are  battered  each  year. 
Each  month,  a  shelter  must  be  found  foy  at  least  50  women  and  their 
children.  Each  day,  the  crisis  line  for  battered  women  receives  10 
calls  per  day  for  help.  We  have  found  that  every  three  children 
reported  as  nattered,  it  is  estimated  that  in  one  of  these  referrals, 
there  is  also  a  battered  Woman. 

Senate  bill  1728  is  a  positive  bill  with  excellent  goals  and  objec- 
tives, however,  I  would  like  to  present  today,  some  sp^rific  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee  for  its  consideration  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  bill,  if  approved. 

I  have  seven  recommendations: 
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First,  to  develop*  strong  identification,  treatment,  and  prevention 
programs  which  include  the  primary  child  abuse  referral  sources, 
such  as  child  protection  services,  medical  and  health  centers,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the  district  attorney's  office — because  of 
the  strong  correlation  between  child' abuse,  woman  abuse,  and  the 
family  violence. 

Two,  provide  interdisciplinary  training  for  the  persons  identify- 
ing, treating,  and  preventing  domestic  violence,  in  order  to  insure 
effective  and  efficient  teamwork  in  reducing  family  violence  in  onr 
communities. 

Three,  provide  strong  linkages  with  the  already  existing  employ- 
ment and  training  services  in  the  United  States  in  order  for  women 
tu  become  self-sufficient  and  self-supporting.  This,  I  believe,  will 
reduce  the  woman's  risk  of  becoming  psychologically  and/or  physi- 
cally battered  again. 

Four,  develop  a  network  directory  of  the  following— a  listing  of 
shelters,  emotional  and  economic  counseling  services,  legislation  of 
the  States  and  other  related  resources. 

Five,  provide  treatment  and  prevention  counseling  services  for 
men  who  batter,  using  men  who  are  compassionate,  but  who  do  not 
condom1  buttering  as  acceptable  behavior — and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  was  mentioned  tod  ay. 

Six,  employ  conipassionate  and  understanding  men  in  the  day  care 
facilities  where  both  child  and' his  or  her  mother  will  also  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  interact  with  a  positive  nonviolent  male  human 
being. 

Seven,  create  a  cultural  advertising  council  to  embark  on  a  nation- 
wide cultural  advertising  campaign,  to  help  the  public  become  more- 
aware  of  the  social  problems,  as  well  as  provide  positive  solutions. 
And  T  have  seen  this  demonstrated  in  various  European  countries 
and  it  lias  worked  very  well. 

T  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  battle  domestic  violence.  Bat- 
tering children,  as  T  have  seen,  grow  up  to  batter  or  to  allow  batter- 
ing. T  believe  that  wiin  a  strong  commitment  and  cooperative  effort, 
we  will  deescalate  the  war  at  home,  and  reclaim  that  batter  or  are 
battered,  and  prevent  us  further  battery  that  is  very  costly  to  each 
and  to  every  one  of  us. 

T  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  this  morning  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  viewpoint  and  to  present  my  recommendations. 
You  have  my  support  and  my  concern. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Rikolk.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here  from 
Wisconsin. 

T  appreciate  your  testimony  and  we  will  see  that  it  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

At  this  point  T  order  printed  all  statements  of  those  who  could  not 
attend  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for  the  record. 
[The  material  ivfejrtfd  to  follows:*^ 
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Early  into  our  research,   it  became  obvious  to  us  that 
too  many  soeioloq i s ts ,  psyscholoqists,  academics,  government 
officials,   law  enforcement  officers,  and  even  volunteers  take 
a  type  of  <jane  approach  to  saving  the  problem  of  family  vio- 
lence. These  wcl 1-mean ing  i^ople  gerrymander  the  family  unit 
into  areas  of  special  inter,  st  and  tend  to  sacrifice  those 
members  and/o    problems  that  do  not  fit  into  their  narrowly 
defined  limits  of  interest.  While  we  aqree  that  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  types  of  violence  into  manageable  departments  for  the 
purpose  of  research   (similar  to  how  the  medical  community  handles 
the  study  of  disease),  we  feel  that  it  is  absurd  and  confusing  to 
maintain  this  conf iquration  wh-n  attempting  to  service  the  human 
race  with  the  results  o*f  such  study. 

Today  we  have  special   interest  qroups  offering  assistance  to 
battered  Wives,  battered  husbands,  battered  children,  battered  grand- 
parents, alcoholics,  druq  abusers,  run-aways,  potential  suicides,  et 
al.  We  have  shelters  for  some,  hot  lines  for  others,  and  social  agencies 
galore.  The  system  has  become  laden  down  with  sub-divisions  of  sub- 
divisions and  cur  experience  tells  us  that  people  are  confused  in  many 
case?  as  to  where  their  particular  c.ihc  fits.  Battered  husbands  cannot 
qo  to  !ust  any  wi/e  beating  shelter,   rape  victims  cannot  go  to  just  any 
social  service  agency,  and  battcmd  children  have  no  place  to  no  with- 
out adult  guidance  ninco  nothing  carr TJN^thmr  plight  on  the  billboard. 
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We  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  tfjftTcomnuttee  look 

at  the  family  as  a  unit  in  need  of  help,  da: it! rate  help.  It 

is  a  fact  that  leaving  aside  wars  and  riots,  physical  agression 

occurs  among  family  members  more  of  tun  than  it  occurs  among  any 

others.  Moreover,  the  predominant  position  of  the  iamily  as  u 

mise-en-scene  for  violence  seems  to  apply  to  every  typo  of 

physical  violence  running  the  gamut  from  slaps  to  torture  and 

homicide*  In  fact,  some  forn  of  physical  violence  between  fanwly 

members  is  so  apt  to  occur  at  y^mc  point  in  the  human  life  cycle 

that  it  can  be  said  to  be  almost  universal.  We  believe  that  vio- 

f 

lence  is  at  least  as  typical  of  family  relationships  as  is  love. 

In  the  FBI's  1976  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  aggravated  assault- 
is  shown  to  be  up  21  percent  over  1972.   It  says  this  type  of  pa- 
trol duty  is  hazardous  to  the  officers.  Since  1967,  H4  officers 
have  lost  their  lives  responding  to  disturbance-type  calls,  which 
frequently   involve  fa.nily  or  neighborhood  arguments. 

The  nation's  police  respond  to  more  than  10  nTi  11  ion  family 
disturbance  calls  each  year. 

According  to  the  PUI,   the  most  frequently  used  weapons  are 
hands,  fists  and  loot." 
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In  murde-s  involving  the  husband  and  wife,  the  wife 
was  the  victim  in  52  percent  ot"  the  incidents  and  the  husband 
was  the  victim  the  remaining  43.  Those  statistics  have  remained 
remarkably  consistent  over  tho  years. 

What^wc  propose  is  a  centralized  system  on  the  line. 
What  Ai..erica  needs  are  Family  Violence  Shelters  that  do  not 
discriminate;  umbrella  refuges  for  any  and  all  human  beings. 
A  fine  example  of  such  a  catch-all  system  might  be  our  hospitals. 
For  example,  a  person  suffering  from  a  broken  arm  goes  initially 
to  the  same  hospital  as  a  person  complaining  of  gastrointestional 
disturbances  or  a  gash  on  the  face.  While  there  arc  health  care 
institutions  specializing  in  esoteric  areas,  a  victim  of  an  ailment 
need  not  seek  out  one  of  these  organizations  when  first  feeling  tjfc 


throughout  *the  country  for  animals  in  need.  We  have  no  hesitation 
about  taking  a  horse  or  a  mouse  to  a  dog  and  cat  hospital  because 
we  know  help  is  available.  Humane  society  shelters  are  in  most  cases 
one-stop- centers . 

Not  only  do  we  not  have  Family  Violence  Shelters  but  with 
the  disorganization  and  lack  of  central  leadership,  too  many  shelters 
are  dressed  in  professional  rubrics  designed  to  grace,  through  classi- 


need  for  help.  In  fact,  a  person  need  only  go  to  an  emergency  ward. 
We  do  no  less  for  animals.  The  humane  society  provides  care 
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ication,   the  work  of  inferior  daubers. 

We  must  stop  looking  at  tamily  violence  and  thinking 

» 

that  it  happens  only  in  the  other  person's  house.  We  mast 
stop  looking  at  family  violence  and  thinking  ut   it  m  tenm; 
of  sex  rather  than  in  terns  ot  humanity.  After  all  there  is 
but  one  human  face  and  if  we  do  not  care  tu  help  it  who  will/ 
And  we  must  put  selfish  obje^ives  aside  and  not  lose  sight 
of  the  real  problem  -  ourselves.  We  are  all  in  this  together. 
Quibbling  over  the  extent  of  the  problem  will  not  make  it  any 
better.  Numbers  and  studies  serve  merely  to  raise  our  awareness. 

The  problem  of  makinq  an  accurate  total  examination  of 

i 

tamily  violence  is  somewhat  akin  to  a  game  children  play  in 
upstate  New  York's  snow-belt  region.  When  the  snows  are  high  and 
the  drifts  are  deep,  kids  amuse  themselves  by  trying  to  correctly 
gues^  what  an  object  is  by  the  shape  of  the  mound  of  snow  covering 
it.  Fro^t  the  outlines  and  shapes,  children  make  assumptions  that 
lead  them^S^^conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  object.  Sometimes 
they  are  exactly  correct,  and  other  times  only  partially  right.  For 
example,   it  is  cften  easy  to  identify  a  buried  automobile  but  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  specific  about  the  year  and  the  model. 

\ 

This  is  similar  to  the  problem  of  dcterming     a    precise  extent 
of  family  violence  in  the  U.S.  today.  Without  disparaging  the  un- 
doubted need  for  more  research  and  evaluation,  we  foel  enough  is 
already  known  to  provide  the  basis  for  meaningful  action. 
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We  would  aleo  like  to  present  to  the  Subcommittee,  a  copy  of 
the  bibliography  from  our  book  which  may  be  useful  to  the  ataff 
conductirg  its  own  research  into  fajuily  violence, 

Heepectfully  submitted, 

V '  '■ 

and     fychard  C,  Levy 

'March  8,  197$ 
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Secondary  battering:   breaking  the  cycle  of  domestic  violence  - 
introduction 

Woaln- battering  Is  one  topic  which  arouses  Immediate  response  In  nlmoat 
any  setting  In  which  It  Is  Introduced.    The  phenomenon  of,  physical  abuse  of 
women  by  men  has  only  recently  surfaced  aa  a  social  problem  of  apparently  sig- 
nificant magnitude.     In  the  early  1970s.  English  women  began  seeking  refuge 
from  their  batterers,  usually  husbands  or  «  n  with  whom  they  had  established 
intimate  relationships  (Pizzey.  1*974) .    Refuges  were  established,  and  aa  soon"' 
aa  thelr'doora  opened,  they  were  filed  <ln  most  cases,  beyond-capacity)  with 
women  and  children.    Similar  actlvl    es  occurred'  in  other  European  countries. 
8ueh  as  Holland.'  at  approximately*^  same  time  (Andersen.  1977).    Some  women 
in  the  United  State,  were  concerned  with  the  issue  of  woman. battering,  but -re- 
cognition of  it  a»  a  major  social  problem  did  not  occur  until  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women'  (NOW)  directed  attention  toward  it  In  their  newsletter  in 
March.  1976.  and  established  a  task  force  to  encourage  research  and  to  deal 
with  th.  issues.     During  the  same  month,  the  BrusseU  International  Tribunal  on 
Crimes  Against  Women  disclosed  that  woman  (bat teririg  may  well  be  a  universal 
phenomenon  (Russell  and  Van  de  Ven,  1976). 

Shortly  after  these  events,  and  in  response  to  them-.  Io  initiated  an  ex- 
.    ploratory  study  into  woman  battering'  which  concentrates  on  the  victims  of  this 
crl»e.  as  well  as  the  personnel  \i  legal judicial .  medical,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions'who  come  into  contact  with  it.    Descriptive  data  have  been  gathered 
■  '  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  through  the  facilities  of  the  Women's  Transi- 
tional Living  Center  (WTLC)  in  Orange  County.  California.    The  staff  of  this 
shelter  for  battered  women  and  their  children  has  given  me  access  to  cnnflden- 
tiaVfllea,  and  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  gather  data  fron  the  clients 
thmselves.    Aa  s  result,  the  pilot  study  yielded  twenty  case  histories  and 
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fifty-one  comprehensive,  self-administered  questionnaires.    Methodologies  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  records  analysis  and  survey  instrument,  were  In-depth 
Interviews,  participant  observation  in  group,  d Iscusslons ,  and  observation  dur- 
ing hours  spent  as  a  week-end  volunteer  staff  member.    This  part  of  the  study 
was  designed  to  gather  demographic  data, from  victims  about  themselves  and 
their  batterers,  the  nature-and  extent  of  injuries,  and  institutional  response. 
It  was,  to  a  large  extent,  an  effort  to  explore  the  problem  as  experienced  bv 
the  women  and  their  own  perceptions  of  it,  such  as  called  for  by  the  National 
Women's  Aid  Federation  (NWAF) ,  a  coalition  of  women's  groups  that  are  Involved 
In  the  struggle  for  battered*women  in  the  British  Isles,  (Wilson,  1976). 

Field  Interviews  of  varying  length  and  depth  were  conducted  with  medical 
personnel,  lawyers,  a  judge,  social  workers,  clergymen,  and  law  enVorcement  of- 
ficers.   This  part  of  the  study  Was  to  determine  both  official  policy  of  var- 
ious institutions,  as  well  as  the  personal  attitudes  .and  responses.of  Individ- 
uals at  various  levels  of  responsibility  In  the  institutions  to  which  these  vic- 
tims of  domestic  violence  are  most  likely  to  turn  for  assistance. 
OVERVIEW  OF  CURRENT  THEORIES 

Although  some  theories  advance  provocative  and  plausable  Ideas,  none  ade- 
quately explain  why  some  women  are  battered  by  men  with  whom  they  have  or  had 
relationships,  nor  do  they  explain  why  some  of  these  destructive  relationships 
continue  over  long  period's  of  time.    Despite  the  lack  of  systematic,  large- 
scale  research  and  replication,  a  variety  of  theories  abound.    These  range  from 
Individual  psychopathology  (Gayford*.  1975a,  1  975b,  1975c;  Saul,  1972;  Schultz, 
19b0;  Snell,  et  al  .  ,  1964)  to  a  "violent  ejlture  theory"  or  "social -structural 

1 

theory  of  violence"  (Gelles,  1972,  1975,  1976;  Goode,  1969,  1971;  Steinmetz 
and  Straus,  1974 ;,  Straus ,  1971  ,  1973,  1974a,  1974h,  197f>,  1977;  Straus,  et  al .  , 
1976).    Even  a  handful  of  cai/4  histories  has  provided  the  basis  for  geneializa- 
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tinna  of  psychopathology  (Schultz,  i960;  Snell  ,  et  al . ,  1964).    The  viol.-rtt 
culture  theory,  briefly  eunranr ixed ,  identifies  woman  battering  as  one  of  muny 
manifestations  of  violence  learned  in  the  family  which  is  legitimated  by  a 
violent  society.    The  point  these  theorists  seem  to  overlook  is  somewhat  akin 
ti»  the  point  overlooked  in  the  "Subculture  theory  of  violence.'    What  is  ig- 
nored is  that  OJU  men  aie  not  physically  violent  toward  spouses,  and  women  are 
reripientS  of  violence,  not  the  perpetrators,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  than  men, 
despite  socialization  in  the  same  violent  culture.    Why,  then,  are  some  men 

physiVally  abusive  toward  women  while  some  are  not?    And  why  are  women  almost 

t 

exclusively  the  victims,  rather  than  men?     (cf.Gelles,  1972:50,  l<?7bi665). 
Few  o I  uh  would  argue  that  ours  is  not  a  violent  culture;  we  are  surrounded  by 
Klorif icatioh,  or  at  least  acceptance,  of  violence  as  a  fact  of  life  in  Amer- 
ican society.     However,  upon  closer,  imm pi^tio..,  we  may  note  that  it  Js  a  soci- 
ety largely  dominated  by  men,  with  laws  created  and  enforced  by  men,  with  wars 
declared  and  fought  by  men,  and  'vi th  contests  of  physical  strength,  particular- 
ly body-contact  sports,  almost  exclusively  by  men.    While  It  is  a  violent  cul- 
ture, only  one-half  of  the  ,  jpulation  is  encouraged  in  violence,  while  the 
othtr  halt   i»  encouraged  to  avoid  and  fear  violence.    The  study  reported  by 
St.jrk  and  McF.vo"  showed  a  high  rate  of  approval  of  slapping  one's  spouse,  yet! 
m*n  were  more  likely  to  approve  of  this  behavior  than  women  (1970).    It  seems 
uate  to  assume  that  not  all  men  use  force  and  violence  on  women,  and  probably 
very  few  women  sec  force  and  violence  as  acceptable  behavior  when  it  is  direct 
ed  at  themselves.     As  some  proponents  of  che  subci  ltural  theory  of  violence 
have  tried  to  explain  high  crime  rates  in  poverty  areas  as  manifestation  of 
approval  of  anti-social  behavior,  in.  luding  rape,  they  fail   to  account  for  the 
victim** 1  disapproval.    Weis  and  Borges  criticize  Amir's  adoption  of  this  per- 
spective to  explain  rape;  these  authors  state: 
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Among  the  variety  of  sociological  theories  available,  ihe  subcultural 
theory  of  violence  and  juvenile  delinquency  is  relectel  (by  Amir)  to 
describe  the  dynamics  of  the  rape  situation.     ...To  envelope  the  entire 
phenomenon  of  rape,  reference  is  made  to  a  theory  developed  to  explain 
lower  class  male  adolescence.    Now  assuming  that  it  pertains  to  all  afces 
and  socio-economic  groups  the  net  is  cast  wide  to  include  the  lower 
class  female.     ...The  assumption  is  that  sexual  aggression  is  accepted 
within  that  class  and  therefor?  not  deviant....    Victims  and  offenders, 
-    it  is  pointed  out,  are  from  the  same  subculture.    They  were  socialized 
in  the  same  tradition  of  violence  and  sexual  aggressiveness.    The  fe- 
male is  a  transmitter  of  this  subculture  ajid  contributes  to  the  male 
activities  in  the  sexual  realm.    Following  thia  logic,  then,  there 
would  be  neither  a  rape  nor  a  victim  (1976:239).  ^i^-^^ 

In  agreement  withMJeis^and  Bgrges,  I  suggest  that  a  theory  which^an  only 
"explain"  the  violent  behavior  of  one  segment  of  the  populatxon,  but  which  ig- 
nores the  nonpar t iciprft ion  of  other  segments  of  the  same  population  (nonviolent 
men  and  irost  women)  is  not  an  explanation  at  all.    In  sum,  the  paradigms  which 
have  been  offered  to  date  have  been  either  too  broad  an^  all-inclusive  to  be 
tested,  since  they  merge  spousal  assault  in  witt/a  variety  of  other  social 
problems,  or  subsume  ft  with  other  forms  of  intrafamily  violence.  Conversely, 
other  paradigms  are  too  narrow  to  be  tested  beyond  the  interacting  dyad 'level , 
since  they  single  out  spousal  nssault  a3  a  relatively  rare  manifestation  of  in- 
dividual psychopathological  behavior,  with  no  attention  directed  toward  tlie 
social  institutions'  that  encourage  or  support  such  behavior. 
A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE 

As  an  alternative  to  these  paradigms,  this  paper  proposes  some  new  ideas 
that  were  stimulated  by  observations,  impressions,  and  preliminary  analysis  of 
flnta  obtained  thus  far  from  the  pilot  study,  reported  in  an  earlier  paper  (Page- 
low,  1^76).     It  ifi  hoped  that  they  will  provide  some  direction  for  future  in- 
vest i  gat  ions ,  j^rovoke  new  ways  of  look'ng  at  the  Issues,  and  replace  name  the- 
ses of  questionable  merl       id  unsupported  generalizations. 

A  tripartite  theoretical  perspective  on  woman  battering  is  outlined:  it 
contains  suggestions  about  the  causation  (Morl.1  I),  the  initial  response  of 
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'victims  (Model  II),  and  the  coneinuance  of  some  women  in  battering  relation- 
ships (Model  III).    The  major  focus  of 'this  paper  will  be  on  Model  III.  Due 
to  the  complexity  of  th<;  problem,  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  attempt  to 
build  one  comprehensive,  overarching  viewpoint  to  try. to  explain  a  three- 
stage  problem.    It  is  .necessary  to  develop  three  models  of  distinct  tempoTyi^ 
ordering!  that  have  underlying  commonalities,  connecting  one  to  the  other. 
This  explanation  is  an  attempt  to  cut  through  some  of  the  present  confusion 
snd  dissention,  and  to  avoid  misunderstandings  by  presenting  ideas  in  a  clean, 
orderly  way. 
Definitions  and  Scope 

In  the  context  of  this  paper,  "battered  women"  refers  to  adult  women*  who 
hav*  been  intentionally  physically  abused  in  ways  which  caused  pain  or  injury, 

cr  who  were  forced  into  involuntpry  action  or  restrained  by  force  from  volun 

2  3 
action,    by  adult  men  with   whom  they  have  or  had  established  relationships, 

usually  involving  sexual  intimacy,  whether  or  not  within  a  legally  married 
state.     Scope  conditions  are  expanded  from  Conjugal  relationships  to  encompass 
as  well:    sexual  relationships  not  involving  cohabitation,  marital  relation- 
ships terminated  by  separation  or  divorce,  and  kinship  relationships  which  in- 
clude females  residing  in  the  same  household  with  a  father,  brother,  step- 
,  >      father,  atep-brother,  or  foster-father.^    Although  the  vast  majority  of  batter- 
ed women  appear  to  receive  abuse  from  men  witb  whom  they  share  intimate  sexual 
relationships  prior  to,  or  at  the  time  of  the  assault/a,  it  is  cl2ar  that  many 
vomer  are  battered  by  men  other  than  husbands  or  lovers  (Brownmiller*  1975; 
Martin,  1976a;  Russell  and  Van  de  Ven,  1976). 5    The  sample  of  battered  women 
from  the  WTLC  reveals  case  histories  of  all  the  above  situational  relationships. 
For  simplicity  and  consistency,  references  in  this  paper  to  male-female  inter- 
personal relationships  will  be  categorized  as  "conjugal,"  and  the  interacting 
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person  will  be  designated  as  "spouse." 
I 

iA  These    then  are  the  boundary  conditions  of  this  conceptual  viewpoint.  Be- 

yong  the  scope  of  interest  are  two  phenomena  frequently  confused  with  Issues 

6  7 
concerning  woman  battering:    sado-masochistic  practices    and  mutual  combat. 

The  former  are  excluded  if  they  are  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  sex- 
ual arousal  and  enjoyment.    The  latter  is  a  term  coined  to  describe  activities 
engaged  in  by  some. couples  that  differs  from  woman  battering  in  that  neither 
combatant  is  a  victim^  in  the  same  sense  as  battered  women  are  victims  of  fre- 
quently unprovoked,  unexpected  attacks  from  Which  they  may  (but  usually  do  not) 
even  attempt  to  defend  themselves. 

Some  writers,  particularly  those  who  adhere  to  the  violent  culture  theory, 
prefer  to  view  the  problem  of  women  battered  by  men  as  onljf  one  of  many  mani- 
festations of  violent  behavior  in  the  home  that  are  fostered  by  the  social 
structure.    Parents  batter  children  and  vice  versa,  siblings  fight  among  them- 
selves, and  husbands  batter  wives,  all  of  which  are  subsumed  under  the  category 
"domestic  violence."    On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  insist  that  women  being 
battered  by  men  is  a  manif estat icn  of  the  control  and  ownership  of  women  by  men 
fostered  by  the  patriarchal  institution  of  marriage  (Dobash  and  Dobash,  1976a, 
1976b,  I976c)^    Although  both  Straus  (1977:3)  and  Gelles  (1972:153)  have  made 
the  comment  that  the  marriage  license  also  functions  as  a  hitting  license,  Do- 
bash and  Dobash  claim  that  the  major  thrust  of  cultural  theory  deflects  atten- 
tion from         basic  issue  of  woman  battering  because  it  fails  to  make  clear  the 
distinctions  between  woman  battering  and  other  forms  of  violence  between  inti- 
mates.   Some  other  writers  agree  that  the  violent  culture  theory  does  not  go 
deep  enough  to  get  to'  the  roots  of  the  problem  <Kremen,  1976;  Martin,  1976a,  * 
1976b;  Warrior,  1977;  Ypung,  1976).    These  critics  agree  with  some  components 
of  the  violent  culture  t'hesis,  but  insist  that  it  is  not  a  causal  variable, 
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rather  that  it  series  to  deflect  interest  in  questions  of  why  woman  battering 

s 

exists,  and  prevents  possibility  of  effective  solutions.    Dobash  and  Dobash 

'  1 
propose  that  "sociology  will  develop  more  meaningful  and  v^lid  theoretical 

proposals  through^ttfe  utilization  of  a  context  specific  approach  to  social 

phenomena,  in  this  case  marital  violence"  (1976a: 1).    These  authors  denounce 

efforts  to  create  a  widely  genetalizable  theory  at  a  higher  level  of  abstrac-  i 

Ion  because: 


tj^a 


ecause:  \ 

We  maintain  thjrt  the  most  fruitful  procedure  for  the  sociological  analy- 
sis of  violence,  and  perhaps  for  all  sociological  analysis,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  theoretical  or  conceptual  schemes  which  are  meant  to  apply  to 
clearly  delimited  empirical  contexts  (1976a: 3).  % 


On  the  other  hand,  Steinmetz  and  Stivaus  insist:  ^  / 

the  whole  system  must  be  considered .     If  one  wants  to  change  the  occurrence 
of  violence  in  the  family,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  directly  with  such 
aspects  of  intra-f sailial  violence  as  child  abuse  and  fights  between  hus- 
band and  wife.    To  confine  attention  to  such  events  and  their  immediate 
antecedents  is  analogous  to  treating  the  s^iptoms  of  a  disease  (1974:20), 

This  perspective  is  confined  within  narrower  limits,  in  agreement  with 
t 

Dobash  and  Dobash  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  forms  and  extent  * 
of  violence  and  the  contests  in  which  they  occur,  as  well  as  differences  in 
motivation  and  public  response.    The  phenomenon  which  Steinmetz  and  Straus  re- 
fer to  as  "fights  between  husband  and  wife"  is  by  definition  excluded  from  the 
phenomenon  being  addressed  herein;  this  is  "mutual  combat"— a  phenomenon  fre- 
quently confused  with  woman  batter ing— not  the  issue  being  addressed  here.  But 
even  more  importantly,  there  are  problems  of  measurement  and  with  testing  a 
theory  of  such  broad  scope,  regardless  of  its  sophistication.    For  example,  can 
one  accurately  measure  and  compare  on  the  same  yardsticks  slaps  exchanged  be- 
tween siblings  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  slap  administered  by  an  adult  man 
to  his  spouse  which  breaks  her  jaw?    Are  the  causes,  effects,  mjd  implications 
the  same?    It  seems  highly  unlikely. 

In  their  latest  study,  Straus  and  others  employed  the  Conflict  Resolution 
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Techniques  (CRT)  scale  that  utilizes  eight  violence  Items  arranged  on  a'^ontln- 
auin  of  seriousness' (1977).    Couples  were  asked  the  number  of  tines  In  the  pre- 
vlousijyear  they  had  engaged  In' these  acts  of  violence;  the  women  In  this  sample 
repotted  only  slightly  fewer  incidents  of  violence  than  their  husbands.  Straus 
shows  that  these  women  predominate  in  throwing  objects  at  spouses  and  kicking, 
*but  he  points  out  that  this  may  stem  from  the  differential  In  size,  weight  and 
muscle  development  of  females  vs.  males.    There  is  another  suspected  dlfferen- 
tlal  not  referred  to  In  this  report  which  Is  of  great  Importance:    was  there 
any-  measure  of  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  victims? 
As  noted  in  another  paper,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  kick  with  an 
open-toed  sandal  and  a  jo.Uted  Western  boot.'  (Pagelow.  1977a:28).8     In  addition, 
hitting  and  tAijiw}  to  .hitj  a  person  with  an  objac^are  decidedly  dlfferent- 
.yet9they  are  measured  lnithe  same  category  item.    Straus  also  explains  there 
waB  no  attempt  to  discern  precipitation;  he  states:    "these  data  da  not  tell  us 
what  proportion  of'  the  violent  acts  by  wives  were  in  response  to  hlows  Initial 
ed  by  husbands"  (1977:9). 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  are  problems  inherent  In  resting  broad  con- 
ceptualizations which  may  be  avoided  by  addre\lng  a  more  narrow  theoretical 
scope.    Some  writers  bealdes  Dobash  and  Dobash  prefer  to  ltalt  theoretical  and 
empirical  research  attention  to  ma.ltal  and  spousal  ^lst Jonah Ips.     There  i«  an 
accumulation  of  evidence  that  the  Institution  of  marrW  Itself  Is  "not  good 
for  women'.'  (Laws.  -971:510;  see  also  Bernard.  1972  .  1973;  F.lsenberg  and  Mlcklow. 
1974;  Field  and  Field,  1973;  Martin,  1976a,  1976b). 

Althou8h  these  points  seem  to  be  well-founded,  a  compromise  position  Is 
adopted  herejn:     conceptual  boundaries  are  expanded  beyond  the  marital  relatlcn- 
shlp,  asCggested  by  Dobash  and  Oobash,  and  those  of  the  violent  culture 
theory  proposed  by  Straus  and  some  others.    Within  these  parameters  are  Cli»ei 
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oi  physical  iHo/e*ce  peApitAatid  by  :nen  again**  women,  both  within  and  outtide. 
of  marriage.  This  framework  eliminates  many  other  far-ranging  forms  of  inter- 
personal violence.    Russell  and  Van  de  Ven  explain  the  interrelationship: 

*  4 

Assault  of  women,  or  "wouan  battering"  as  it  Is  now  commonly  called, 
both  within  marriage  and  outside  of  it,  has  much  in  common  with  rape. 
The  fear  of  mn  that  both  rape  and  battering  instill  in  women  as  similar 
politics!  consequences.     Both  are  often  accompanied  by  an  agonizing 
fear  of  death,  and  both  sometimes  result  in  womansl aught er  — or  femicide 
(1976:127). 

A  review  of  these  crimes  against  women — rape  and  battering— reveals  striding 
similarities  in  victim  response  to  the  crimes,  Institutional  response  to  the 

r  * 

victims,  and  common  myths  and  stereotypes  (Pagelow,  1977b).    Gillespie  states 
that  power  is  structurally  held  by  men;  she  sees  woman  battering  as  only  one 
form  of  coercion  among  many  (1971).    She^  says,  "I  am. ..  posit  ing  that,  in  fact, 
this  is  still  a  caste/clash  system  rbtionalizing'<fhe  preponderance  of  the  male 
sexH% (1971 :444) .    Other  writers  address  male  violence  against  women  and  abuse 
of  power  (Pogrebin,  1974;  Komlsar,  1975).    Following  such^reasoning,  these  new 
ideas  are  presented  here.    Since  they  arcunewly  emerging  ideas,  specific  to 
woman  battering,  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  yet  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  other  forms  of  physically  violent  acts  of  aggression  by  men 
against  women  such  as  rape  and  incest.    There  are  serious  implications  that 
variables  such  as  male  dominance  and  control,  aggression  and  power,  and  unequal 
.  sources  are  related  to  each  of  these  crimes—and  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  more  general  theory  will  eventually  be  developed. 

The  present  schema,  however,  is  restricted  to  woi.ian  battering,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  three  major  components:    Model  I:    Causation;  Model  II:  Primary 
Battering;  Model  III:     Secondary  (or  Second-Stage)  Battering.    Each  moder<v add- 
resses distinct  aspects  of  woman  battering,  oarticularly  those  which  occur  at 
different  points  In  time.    Model  III  is  the  major  focus  of  this  paper;  it  is 
singled  out  because  it  is  believed  to  explain  a  central  question:    why  some 
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women  remain  in  destructive  relationships,  and  why  some  others  are  able  to 
breajli  the  cycle  of  violence.    Models  I  and  II  will  be  briefly  described  be- 


cause cf  their  important ^connecting  links,  but  because  of  space  limitations 

j  * 


they  are  not  central  to  the  present  concern 


Model  lj_  Causation 

Many  laymen  and  professionals  alike  introduce  ideas  such  as  male  sexual 
jealousy,  status  inconsistency,  low  self-esteem,  insecurity,  defense  of  idale 
authority,  dependency , fete,  to  explain  why  men  batter  women  (O'Brien,  1971; 

I 

Straus,  1976).     Some  choose  to  focus  on  alcohol  to  explain  it,  while  others 
prefer  to  evoke  Freudian  concepts  of"Temale  masochism,  depending  on  the  point 
of  view  or, profess ifcftal  training  of  the  speaker.    On  the  contrary,  causAl  in- 
ferences can  not  Jot  drawn  from  the  contemporary  setting  alone.    We  must  analyze 
the  socio-histcpical  foundations  of  the  family  if  we  want  to  understand  why 
moderntraen  in  i\iustrial  societies  still  demand  positions  of  "head  of  house- 
hold," and  domination  and  control  of  women  and  children  in  the  home.  Concepts 
of  male  superiority/female  inferiority,  subordination  of  women  and  children, 
the  caste/class  systW^of  male  power  (Gillespie,  1971),  inequality  in  social 
institutions— all  have* been  fostered  for  centuries  and  are  evidenj  today.  They 


are  the  symptoms  of  power  long  ago  assumed,  and  since  maintained,  by  men  over 
women.    Boulding  claims  this  assumption  of  power  began  as  early  as  2500  B.C., 
when  womenfs  productsT*Se5vuse  the  diversity  of  their  tasks  prevented  special- 
ization,  were  accorded  lower  market  value  than  men's  products  (1976).  Seeing 
economics,  rather  than  biological  inequities,  as  the  underlining  cause  of  soc- 
ial inequality,  Boulding  states: 

The  emergence  of  law  contains  the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  the  male- 
headed  household  and  of  the  administration  of  property  by  th<?  male.  The 
earlier,  more  fluid,  clan  rights  to  land  and  property  that  left  resources 
available  to  the  women  and  men  who  were  prepared  to  work  with  them  were 
transformed  into  rigidly  spelled  out  male  rights.    This  w.is  no  simple 
pro  eflfc;  as  late  as  1751  B.C.  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  contained  sixty-eight 
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•sections  on  family  and  women. .. (1976 : 100) . 

Also  seeing* economics  as  tie  driving  force,  llartmann  proposes  a  three-stage 

process  whereby  increased  sexual  stratification  occurred,  causing  decreased 

social  status, for  women  (1976).    She  builds  a  provocative  account  of  the  role 

t 

played  by  the  patriarchy  in  social  stratification.    Discussing  the  decline  of 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  tribal  society,  she  points  out  than  the  emerging  English 

nation-stateMjsurned  resources  of  .the  tribes  (land  and  labor  power)  and: 

(the  state)  finds  it  convenient  to  use  the,  traditional  gender  division 
of  labor  and  resources  in  tribal  society  and  places  them  in  a  hierarchal 
relationship  both  internally  (husband  over  wife  and  chl-ldren)  and  exter- 
nally (lordte  over  peasants  and  serfs).    The' king ...  levied  obligations 
on  the  males  as  '•heads'1  of- individual  households.    Tribal  groups  lost 
collective  responsibility  for  their  members,  and  women  and  children  lost 
their  group  rights  and  ccme  under  the  authority  of  their  husbands  (1976: 
H5).  * 

Althou^l  Hartoa^n  is  not  writing  in  reference  to  issues  concerning  woman  batter 

ing,  some  others  would  tend  to  find  these  statements  supportive  of  their  own 

theories  on  woman  battering  (Dobash  and  Dobash,  1976a,  1976b,  1976c;  Hammer ,« 

1977;  Martin,  1976b;  Sutton,  1976;  Young,  1976).    These  writers  have  generally 

singled  qpt,  as  the  smarting  point,  the  patriarchal  foundations  of  the  institu- 

tion  of  the  family  itself,  and  the  hierarchal  power  structure  whicfc  provides 

the  framework  of  modern  social  structure.    In  fact,  Hartmann  says: 

some  men  assert  their  power  over  other  men  through  the  state  mechanism  by 
elevating  these  subordinate  men  in  their  families,  using  the  puclear  fam- 
ily against  the  kin  group.     In  this  way  the  division  of  labor  between  men 
and  women  becomes  a  more  hier Archical  one.    Control  over  women  is  main- 
tained directly  in  the  family  by  the  man,  but  it  is  sustained  by  social 
institutions,  such  as  the  state  and  religion.    The  work  in  this  school  of 
anthropology  suggests  that  patriarchy  did  not  always  exist,  but  rather 
that  it  emerged  as  social  conditions  changed.    Moreover,  men  participated 
in  this  transformation.    Beam**  U  bwtbtild  WCM  Mlati\)<L  to  vvmen,  mCn 
have  had  a  ttakz  in  izpnoducinQ  paVUaAduf    (1976:166,  emphasis  added). 

These  ideas  need  further  development  and  analysis,  but  they  seem  to  offer 

the  most  fruitful  areas  of  study  for  a  causal  explanation  of  woman  battering. 

Careful  socio-historical  research  appears  to  be  the  be/t  avenue  to  understand- 
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•ing  why  some  men,  today  believe  they  not  only  have  the  right  to  own,  control, 

and  dominate  women  and  children,'  but  sometimes  even  see  such  behavior  as  their 
9 

duty.      Today's  women  and  men  perform  according  to  culturally  transmitted  Ide- 
ologies whUch  were  implanted  many  centuries  ago,  and  the  sociologists  who'un- 
cover  the  soclo-h istorical  basis  for  control  and  domination  of  women  by  men 
will  ultimately  explain  the.  cause  of  present-day  woman  battering.    Sex  role 
socialization  which  defines  woman  as  perpetual  child  and  property  of  a  superior 
being,  man,  had  its  basis  back  In  time,  In  earliest  civilization.     It  was  an 
act  of  man,  not  of  nature,  btology^or  deity,  that  dfflned  man  as  superior  a~:1 
woman  an  inferior.    Many  writers  have  addressed  the  topic  of  the  3ocial  and 
cultural  determination  of  women's  inferior  position  relative  to  men,  and  have 
shown  that  political  and  economic  motivation,  not  naturV,  have  put,  and  kept,^ 
women  at  the  bottom  of  the  caste/class  system.^ 

Full  development  of  a  soclo-historlcal  causal  theory  of  woman  battering  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  .the  two  most  important  concepts  central  to 
its  development  are  bprrowed.    Patriarchy  and  the  hierarchal  social  structuie 

are  used  to  create  "Traditional  Ideology,"  a  new  theoretical  construct  (cf.  Wil- 
t  t 

ler  and  Webster , ^1970) .    Traditional  ideology  is  an  important  construct,  cen- 
tral to  the  development  of  a  perspective  on  battered  women.     It  Is  a  merger  o* 
patriarchy,  of  which  the  family  Is  one  of  its  'tos{  important  institutions,  and 
hierarchy,  which  demands  an  ordering  of  power  positions.     ?t  is  the,  common 
thread  which  binds  the  components,,  of  this  tripartite  perspective,  and  is  a  major 
variable  In  determining  social  response,  both  individual  and  Institutional. 
Traditional  Ideology  Is  defined  here  as ' encompassing  a  broad  range  of  Internal- 
ized beliefs  In  acceptance  of  the  "Tightness"  of  the  patrlarchal-hiurarchal 
order  of  the  social  structure.     It  Includes  internal  attitudes  and  motivatlug 
forces  that  guide,  shape,  and  determine  behavior.    These  can  take  t^e  form  of 
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obedience,  to  directive;:  (servitude  to  a  husband)*  or  rejection  of  the  forbidden 
(no  divorce).    Societies  provide  Inrit I tutlotiR  that  support  and  legitimate  tra-  ■ 
ditional  ideology  (law,  religion),  and  other'  institution**  that  socialize  the 
Misses  by  transmission  of  traditional  norms  for  sex-appropriate  behavior  (ed- 
ucation, family).  -  ' 

Variability  in  traditional  ideology  between  countries,  communities,  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  may  be  explained  by  the  degree ^of  socialization,  accept- 
ance, and  internalization  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  pressures 
exerted  by  social  ^insti tut  ions.     Traditional  ideology  Is  inculcated  in  and  sub- 
scribed by  both  women  and  men:     the  maximum  expression  for  won.en  Is  through  ex- 
cessive femininity  such  as  in  the  ideal  of  fascinating  womanhood,  the  "total 
woman"— the  "feminine  mystique"  (Friedan,  1974).    The  "masculine  mystique" 
(Komisar,  1976)  of  traditional  ideology  for  men  la  the  macho  sex  role  of  tough, 
hard,  unsentimental,  aggressive  behavior  (Chafetz,  197.4;  Farrell ,  1975).  Where- 
as passivity  is  a  key  element  of  feminity,  aggressiveness  is  a  key  element  of 
masculinity.    David  and  Brannon  note  that  one  of  the  definitions  for  the  word 
Pf'«ggressive"  is  "tending  to  aggress,  making  the  first  attack,"  (the  other  is 
"energetic,  vigorous").    They  deduce:    "It's  no  accident  that  two  such  basi- 
caliy  different  meanings  are  served  by  the  same  word,  for  our  society  has  a 
deeply  ambivalent  attitude  toward  aggression  and  its  less  savory  first  cousin, 
violence"  (1976:28).    In  sum,  traditional  ideology  is  the  configuration  of  all 
the ."conservative  wisdom"  passed  down  through  the  ages  as  the  inherent  wnacural 
order  of  things.     (It's  right  because  it  is,  and  it  is  be<:ausr  it's  right). 

The  basis  theoretical  underpinning  of  this  perspective  is  social  learning 
theory  as  advanced  by  Akers  to  explain  deviant  behavior  (1977).    One  of  the 
major  failings  of  theories  of  deviance  previously  offered  has  been  that  the 
paradigms  were  limited  to  explaining  socially  defined  undesirable  behavior 
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(Merton.  l?6h;  Sutherland  and  fressoy,  1974;  I.emert,  1972) ^ hut  they  largely       •  . 
failed  to  explain  conformity,    Social  learning  theory  appears  equally  capable 
of  explaining  conforming  a8  well  as  deviant  behavior.'    Akers  Integrated  Suther- 
land's "differential  association"  theory  with  Robert  L.  Burgess  and  his  "rein- 
forceme.  t"  theory  Into  a  new  and  broader  theory,  ^ers  explains: 

The  set  of  principles  we  used  Is  variously  called  Skinnerlan  (after  B.  $. 
Skinner),  operant  conditioning,  reinforcement,  or  simply  behavior  theory 
By  whatever  name,  these  are  very  general  and  power  ful  behav  or  P'11"^" 
of  precise  learning  mechanisms. . .which  can  be  extended,  applied  to,  and 
tested  In  more  complex  social  situations  (1977:41-42). 

Social  learning  theory  may  help  explain  why  some  persons  and  groups  accept  or 
reject  "traditional  Ideology  whe'n  the  types  and  degrees  of  reinforcement  ana 
punishment  are  examined. 
Model  It:    Primary  Battering 

It  Is  extremely  Important  to  differentiate  between  the  first  single  inci- 
dence of  battering  and  -w.od.ted  variables,  which  is  the  focus  of  Model  II. 
and  the  phenomenon  of  systemic',  repeated  batterings  involving  a  different  set 
of  explanatory  variables,  th«  primary  focus  of  Model  III.    This  distinction 
should  be  made  in  order  to  a-oid  much  of  the  confusion  and  conflict  between  ^ 
current  theoretical  viewpoints.    Almost  all.  theoretical  and  empirical  attention  • 
has  been  focused  thus  far  onWictims  and  perpetrators  of  secondary  battering, 
although  no  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  first  (and  sometimes  only) 
occurrence  of  battering  and  those  battering,  th.t  occur  on  .^continuing  bsais. 
It  is  no  wonder  th.t  there  are  conflicting  "snHwer."  to  the  prob^.em  of  womi.n 
b.ttering.  be,.use  it  appears  th.t  sometime,  we  are  asking  the  wrong  questions. 

When  writers  specul.te  on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  problem  estimates 
renge  from  15  to  25  percent  (Flynn.  et  al..  1975:8).  and  50  percent  (Hussich, 
1976:17..  but  it  is  not  clear  if  these  percentages  refer  to  regular  and  frequent 
conjugal  vlolenc  .  or  Infer  that  there  has  been  at  least  one  physical  .ss.ult 
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In  half  of  all  marriages.    There  seems  to  be  a  ge^ral  assumption  that:     a)  all 
battened  women  stay,  in  a  battering  situation  until  the  battering  becomes,  for 
one  reason  or  another /intolernble--at  which  point  they  leave  or  seek  help,  or 
b)  that  all  women  involved  in  M8table,,  conjugal  relationships  have  never  ex-  , 
perienced  battering.     At  this  point  in  time,  we  have  no  Idea  how  many  relation- 
ships never  include  violence,  or  are  terminated  after  one  incident  of  physical 
abuse,  or  how  many  continue  after  one  incidence  with  no  repetition.    Nor  do  we 
know  how  many  long-term  relationships  continue  despite  repeated  violence  which 
never  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record.  ' 

A  detailed  explanation  of  Model  II,  the  "predictor1  model,  has  been  pre- 
sented elsewhere  (Pagftiov,  197/a).    This  model  oegino  with  the  single  instance 
of  battering  with  no  prior  occur rence /and  postulates  the  correlations  which 
must  exist  for  battering  to  occur  in  the  first  place,  and  which  determine ' prob- 
able response  of  the  victims.    There  %  a  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  com- 
plex dynamics  involved  by  summarizing  in  too  simplistic  or  abbreviated  form, 
but  space  doee  not  allow  full  exposition  of  thefe  ideas  here.     If  there  are 
gaps  or  •     st ions',  reference  should  be  made  'to  this  earlier  work.     It  was  de- 
veloped to  suggest  the  factor,  which,  in  combination,  may  predict  whether  A) 
battering  will  occur,  B)  if  battering  will  occur  or -e  and  will  not  be  repeated, 
or  C)  If  battering  will  move  to  the  second-stage,  repeated  batterings.  Model 
II  is  presented  in  the  form  of  four  propositions:    the  first  and  second  postu- 
late the  variables  which  may  explain  the  behavior  of  the  male  and  female  spouse 
respectively.    The  common  denominator  of  both  is  the  degree  of  strength  of  tra- 
ditional ideology,  the  most  heavily  weighted  variable.    Proposition  III  ex- 
presses the  correlations  which  must  be  present  for  primary  battering  to  occur: 

The  moM  one  acton.  it>  inculcated  to  a  .tpond  to  6tAe**iul.  6ituaUon&  by 
baUvUna,  and  the  gwajtvi  the  mUlngne^b  to  invent  in  conjugal  KeloXiJon- 
6hip6  oianotheA  act^t  and  tht.mxt  intejue  the  OuvUUonal  ideology  o< 
both,  the  mow.  Likely  battvO.no  null  occma. 
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It  A  and  B  enter  into  a  conjugal  relationship,  then  battering,  is  likely 
to  occur  when  A  experiences  frustration,  anger,  or  stress.    If  these  con- 
ditions are  rn^tf,  then  and  or.ly  then,  will  battering  occur. 

From  this  perspective,  it  appear*  that  the  major  responsibility  fo/r  taking  dc-  ■« 

cisive  action  after  the  first  occurrence  of  battering  falls  on  th£  woman.  Kqx 

cording  to  social  learning  theory,  if.  behavior  is  net  followed  by*  punishment , 

or  if  it  receives  reinforcement,  the  behavior  c   .tinues  to  be  elicited.  The 

learning  principles  are  explained  by  Akers  who  says: 

.The  basic  process  is  this:    StimuLi  iottotalng  ofi  contingent  ^vo 

ant -d&tvuiunt  the  piobabitittj  oi  itt>  iutuAt  occuAAenct.  The*  two  major 

parts  of  this  process  are  le^rtdoAce/neJtt  and  puniAhntnt.  (1977:45). 

Both  positive  and  negative  reinforcement  strengthen  behavior  wh  lie  positive  and 

4 

negative  punishment  have  the  effect  of  weakening  or  changing  behavior.  Positive 
punishment  takes  the  form  of  a  "punisher' received ,"  while  negative  punishment 
is  "reward  removed  or  lost"  tAkers,  1977:^6). 

The  final  proposition  of  this  model  postulates  that  ii  violent  behavior  is 
not  extinguished  at  the  primary  occurrence,  it  will  move  to  second-stage  and 
will  escalate  in  frequency  and  intensity  over  time. 

*   AriequLte  testing  of  Model' II  requires  large-scale  sampling  of  the  general 
population  to  dct*  ^ine:     1)  how  many  people  have  ever  engaged  in  one  incident 
of  intraspousal  battering,  2)  what  their^nitial  responses  were,  3)  post-batter- 
ing  behavior,  controlling  for  the  variables  traditional  Ideology  (of  both), 
battering  experience  (of  the  male)  and  willingness  to  invest  (of  the  female). 
Most  research  at  the  present  time  ir.  being  directed  toward  participants  in  sec- 
ondary battering  (c) .    We  have  no  idea  how  many  relationships  there  are  in  the 
general  population  in  which  battering  never  occurs  (A) i  and  battering  happens 
once  and  never  aga,     (B) .    This  kind  of  sensitive  information  may  be  difficult 
co  obtain,  due  to  the  reluctance  of  many  people  to  admit  to  behavior  in  inti- 
mate relationships  which  is  at  least  minimally  proscribed.** 
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Model  III:     Secondary  Battering 

This  theoretical  model  addresses  conjugal  violence  which  persists  beyond 
primary  battering;  Model  III  offers  a  tentative  explanation  for  the  continuance 
of  destructive  relationships.    It  seeks  to  provide  answers  to  questions  lijte  . 
"Vhy  do  they  stay?"    It  is  the  component  of  this  tripartite  perspective  which 
will  easily  yield  to  testing  by  researchers,  because  almost  all  of  the  current 
efforts  are  drawing  samples  from  populations  which  have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
tensive and  repeated  batterings.    Vhereab  testing  of  Model  II  requires  a  re- 
liable random  sample  of  women  and  men  from  the  general  population,  Model  III 
seeks  to  explain  why  some  women  se*  to  be  "locked  into"  battering  situations. 

While  there  is  a  wide  range  of  ages  of  women  who  seek  shelter  in  refuges, 
extremely  few  arrive  on  their  doorsteps  who  have  been  beaten  only  once-and  in 
these  cases,  the  violence  was  so  evtrene  that  the  women  fled  In  fear  for  their 
children's  or  theTr  own  lives.    Most  women  at  shelters  left  after  repeated, 
systematic  beatings  and  other  acts  of  extreme  cruelty,  some  of  them  only  re- 
cently left  after  twenty  or  more  years  of  such  behavior,    ".very  refuge  J  have 
•  visited  In  the  United  States,  England,  and  Ireland,  Us  had  tn.resldence  at 
the  Hme,  at  least  one  woman  over  the  age  of  forty  who  had  finally  escaped 
batterings  that  had  occurred  over  half  of  her  lifetime.    One  woman  staying  In 
a  London  shelter  waa  sixty-five  years  old,  and  In  very  poor  health.    A  46  year 
old  woman  arrived  at  the  WTI.C  barefooted  and  on  crutches;  she  spent  the  last 
few  weeks  Of  her  life  with  her  three  daughters,  hiding  from  her  batterer,  until 
her  degenerative  disease  took  Its  toll. 

The  questions  this  model  seeks  answers  to  are:    why  do  some  women  remain 
in,  .ind  why  do  some  leave,  conjugal  relationships  In  which  they  are  battered  by 
■  spouses?    Secondly,  what  has  changed  when  a  woman  leaves  after  the  second  or 
third  beating,  or  i  f ter  regular  abuse  over  «  period  of  years?  Preliminary 


ma  lysis  of  ttie  pilot  study  in  which  I  have  been  enpaged  for  over  a  year  pro- 
vides some  insight  Into  the  problem,  both  from  the  victims'  point  of  view  and 
the  social  agencies  upon  which  victims  must  depend.     Field  work  stimulated  the 
ideas  presented  here,  and  these  data  have  lent  them  «?ome  support.    They  differ 
in  some  important  wavs  from  the  conceptualization  proposed  by  Cellos  which  was 
derived  from  his  study  of  forty-one  families  (1976).    There  are,  however,  some\ 
areas  of  agreement.     Gelles  investigated  reasons  why  some  women  stay  with  an 
abusive  husband  and  why  others  seek  intervention.     His  analysis  led  him  to 
state: 

Three  major  factors  influence  the  actions  of  abused  wives.     The  less 
severe  and  the  less  frequent  the  violence  the  more  a  wife""  remains  with 
her  husband.     Secondly,  the  more  a  wife  wis  struck  as  a  child  by  her 
parents,  the  more,  likely  she  is  to^Jremain  with  her  abusive  husband. 
Lastly,  the  fewer  resources  a  wife  has  and  the  less  power  she  has,  the 
more  likely  she  is  to  stay  with  her  violent  husband.     In  addition,  ex- 
ternal constraint  influences  the  actions  of  abused  wives  (1976:659)* 

The  differences  are  that  the  first  two  factors  do  not  appear  to  carry  enough 


extremes  of  this  variable,  it  logically  follows  that  at  one  end  of  a  contin- 
uum, the  least  severe  and  least  frequent  violence  is  a  complete  absense  of 
violence.     It  may  be  taken  as  a  given  that  nonviolence  is  unlikely  to  send 
women  to  seek  outside  intervention,  at  least  not  for  battering.     On  the  other 
end  of  the  continuum,  constant  fear  of  death,  total  violence,  would  motivate 
any  3ane  person  to  seek  help  if  she  Is  able.     Severity  and  frequency  has  had 
minimal  accountability  for  a  decision  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  according 
to  my  data.     For  example,  one  victim  endured  batterings  by  her  husband  for 
seventeen  years  un'il  he  died  of  a  heart  attack;  her  twenty-three  year  old 
daughter  Hied  about  ten  years  later  of  a  head  wound  inflicted  by  the  daughter's 
husband.     Another  respondent  Buffered  through  eighteen  years  of  almost  con- 
tinual abuse  and  virtual  imprisonment  until  her  husband  finally  divorced  her.' 


weight  with  the  respondents  in  my  sample. 


both 
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An  Irish  woman  raised  fourteen  children,  and  then  left  for  Knp.land  after  fre- 
quent batterings  during  thirty  years  of  marriage.    On  the  other  hand,  some  wo- 
men leave  a  spouse  nfter  one  slap;  a. slap  represents  different  things  to  diff- 
erent people.    The  amount  of  physical  abuse  suffered  bv  a  child  at  the  hands 
of  her  parents  also  seems  to  have  little  explanatory  value  for  the  sample  I 
have  obtained.    My  investigation  of  battered  women  shows  very  little  relation- 
ship between  early  experience  in  violence  and  later  behavior.     The  sample  re- 
veals a  wide  disparity  In  families  of  orientation,  with  clusters  which  are  al-^ 
most  polar  opposltes:     either  they  had  homes  In  which  violence  was  common  and 
expected ,  or  they  described  homes  as  generally  serene,  loving,  and  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  In  violence.    The  fact  is  that  these  women  had  left  their 
spouses,  yet  their  childhood  experience^  were  vastly  different,  and  Included 
many  women  who  reported  parental  abuse,  which  does  not  support  Celles*  thesis.  . 

Some  even  reported  extreme  physical  abuse,  Including  sexual,  by  older  male  fam- 

ily  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  areas  where  my  data  lend  support  to  Celles'  conclusions 
are  in  regard  to  his  third  factor:     the  lack  of  resources  and  power  of  the  wo- 
man.   This  will  be  elaborated  upon  below,  where  the  compatibility  will  become 
clear.     In  addiUon;  although  Gelles  does  not  include  "external  constraints'* 
in  his  three  factors  to  explain  women's  seeking  outside  Intervention  or  not, 
the  pilot  study  shows  this  to  b»  an  extremely  important  component  guiding  the 
victim's  decision-making  processes.     In  fact,  in  the  model  proposed  here— 
it  is  one  of  three  major  variables— one  which  I  have  lab*,   id  "Institutional 
response." 

After  many  hours  spent  in  groups  with  women  who  had  been  battered,  observ- 
ing them  interacting  with  each  other  and. their  children,  Interviewing  them  and 
sometimes  listening  to  the  children,  and  analyzing  completed  survey  instru- 
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•nents , ^jiothe  consistent  themes  began  ro  appenr.     Interviews  with  doctors,  law- 
yers, nurses,  policemen,  clergymen  a-ui  a  v«Jiety  nf  other  people  In  positions 
to  come  In  contact  with  nattered  wom*n,  elicited  other  types  of  themes.  These 
soi^tlmes  served  to  confirm  Information  that  vlctlma  had  been  providing,  and  at 
otheV  tHmes  were  directly  contradictory.    Those  which  were  contradictory  showed 
that  a  great  many  people  In  the  he'i     ng  agencies  accepted,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  psychopathological  explanation  for  woman  battering.    Myths  and  stereotypes 
emerged  frequently  and  consistency ,  to  the  extent  that  they  were  examined  for 
validity,  but  they  were  not  suppcrted  by  the  data  (Pagelov,  19ifc).  Neverthe- 
less, their  prevalence  among  laymen  and  professionals  alike  apparently  serves 
to  further  victimize  the  victim.    The  themes  that  tended  to  confirm  respondent1 
claims  were  generally  the  lack  of  social  support,  and  pressures  on*fcHe  women  to 
maintain  the  relationships. 

Observations  and  Impressions  formed  a  pattern,  that  with  repetition  reveal- 
ed a  configuration  of  three  variables.    These  key  variables  are  labeled,  (A) 
"Re source s','  (B)  "institutional  Response,"  and  the  construct  common  to  all  three 

models,  (C)  "Traditional  Ideology."    The  major  proposition  of  Model  III  Is: 

< 

The  rfeicc/i  the  mou**c4,  the  mo  fit  negative  the  institutional  KeApon*et  and 
the  mom  intense  the  traditional  ideology  o£  women  who  havebeen  battesied, 
the  mote  Likely  they  a*e  to  remain  In  relation* hipt>  wiXh  ufabatteAeM, 
and  the  te*b  likely  they  are  to  peA^ohm  actt,  which  &igniiiatntly  alteA 
theiA  situation* 

Each  of  these  three  theoretical  constructs  are  variable,  are  measurable,  and  are 
defined  as  follows: 
(A)  Resources 

These  arc  the  positive  and  negative,  present  and/or  obtainable,  material 
goods,  capabilities,  physical  features,  and  pool  of  human  actors  in  a  woman's 
life  sphere.     For  example: 

i 
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Material  goods: 


Capabilities: 


Physical  features: 


Pool  of  human  actors: 


real  or  personal  property 
cash,  bank  accounts,  credit 
automobile,  ecc. 

Intelligence 

education  or  educabiffty 
employment  or  employablllty 
talents,  skills,  and  knowledge  (Including 

language,  knowing  how  to  drive  a  cjp:,  etc.) 

age 

ethnlclty/race 
appearance 

health  of  self,  children,  spouse 

number  and  ages  of  children 
parents  or  other  .kin: 
willingness  to  assist 
ability  to  assist 
*  geographic  distance 

friends:  * 
willingness  to  assist 
,  ability  to. assist 

geographic  distance. 

A  woman's  optimum  positive  resources  are  Illustrated  by  this  composite  ex- 
ample:   a  young,  healthy,  attractive,  intelligent  Caucasian  woman  with  no  child- 
ren who  has  career  employment;  a  car,  house,  and  savings  account  in  her  own  name; 
and  caring  parenta  who  live  in  a  comfortable  home  across  the  street.    The  women' 
In  this  sample  hartilj  even  come  close  to  this  sketch;  frequently  they  lacked  re- 
aources  in  Ural  important  respects.    Most  have  at  least  one  dependent  child, 
many  are  notVploytd ,  and  even  if  their  parents  are  not  too  distant  (and  they 
frequently  are)S*ey  mays  be  willing  but  unable  to  assist.    In  many  cases, 
though,  parenta  and  friends  are  afraid  to  give  assistance,  after  a  few  bad  ex- 
par  iencea  with  «  irate  spouse.    Whereas  the  wonting  class  woman  often  lacks  em- 
ployablllty and  money,  the  middle  class  woman  frequently  has  not  been  employed 
for  the  length  of  her  marriage,  has  no  property  solely  her  own,  and  sometimes 
even  lacka  access  to  caah.     If  she  leaves  the  conjugal  residence,  she  may  still 
•  be  chared  in  aome  atatts  with  desertion  and  stands  to  lose  her  share  of  joint 
uaeta.    A  mother  with  teen-aged  children,  who  are  usually  placed  In  her.cus- 

T  \ 
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tody,  frequently  faces  a  decrease  in  living  standards  ys^only  for  herself  but 
also  for  her  children.    Such  losses  may  cause  resentment  and-  opposition  from  the 
children  in  her  responsibility.    This  is  a  seriovis  consideration  for  the  middle 
class  woman  which  no  writer,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  mentioned. 

As  atated  above,  these  constructs  are  variable,  and  in  some  cases,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  resources  may  shift,  becoming  less  negat ive ,'  e.g . ,  the  middle  class 
woman  leavaa  after  the  children  O'ow  up  and  leave  home.    Some  women  train  for 
careers,  some  begin  employment,  and  some  begin  saving  money^ — ancj  when  these 
resources-are  more  favorable— they  then  "perform  acts  which  significantly  alter 
their  situation,"  e.g.,  seek  intervention,  initiate  divorce,  or  leave  home.  All 
c  .ses  under  study  have  shown  some  combination  of  lack  of  resources  which  were 
perceived  by  the  victim  as  necessary  for  her  to  change  her  situation  effectively. 
A  serious  consideration  for  many  was  poor  health  of  the  woman  or  her  children. 
TW  resource  «ost  needed  by  many  was  a  safe  place  to  stay— a  need  which  is  grad- 
ually being  met  for  some  by  the  establishment  of  shelters.  .Tabulation  of  the 
nunber  and  kinds  of  resources  available  to  individual  women  convinced  me  that 
victims  generally  made  appropriate  choices  of  action,  based  on  their  circum- 
stances.    In  the  preliminary  report,  I, pointed  out  that  victims'  perceptions  of 

m 

their  options — based  on  resources — appeared  "logical  and  realistic,  and  overall, 
the  most  intelligent  and  pragmatic  choices  possible  (Pagclow,  1976:31). 
(B)    'Institutional  Response 

Basically,  this  construct  is  defined  as  the  amount  and  type  of  support  and 
assistance  available  and  received  by  battered  women  for  the  lack  of  support  and 
assistance),  as  well  as  pressures  exerted  against  victims  to  confine  them  within 
their  relationships.     Until  very  recently,  almost  all  social  institutions  and 
their  representatives  have  been  adamantly  opposed  to  alnost  any  form  of  inter- 
vention in  "family  squabbles."    The  "sanctity  of  the  home"  is  not  only  revered, 
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but  there  are  strong  pressures  to  reinforce  the  "ties  that  bind"  man  an^  woman 
together  In  Holy  Matrimony  (Kremen,  1976)  *     Couples  are  told  by  counselors  frOm 
a  variety  of  professional  backgrounds  to  stay  together  '  for  the  good  of  the 
children."    Lower  Income  women  are  more  likely  to  experience  police  Interven- 
tion than  middle  class  women,  but  the  results  are  very  similar:     law  officers 
dislike  and  fear  this  type  of  duty  in  which  they  are  usually  minimally  trained 
and  which  they  feel  lacks  professionalism,  since  nonarrest  policy  calls  for  per** 
forman.ce  as  an  "arbitrator."    A  veteran  police  commander  says,  "This  paradox 
suggests  to  me  that  traditionally  trained  and  socialized  policemen  are  the  worst 
possible  choice  to  Intervene  In  domestic  viol-ence"  (Bannon,  1975:3).    If  the 
victim  demands  the  batterer's  arrest,  she  Ys  almost  always  persuaded  that  It  is 
not  in  her  interest  to  have  him  arrested,  by  reminding  her  of  her  own  danger  and 
vulnerability  (he'll  Just  be  out  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  this  time  he  may  kill 
you!)    Women  are  told  to  "run  and  hide"  rather  than  use  legal  mechanisms  for 
Justice  (Pageloy,  1976:37).     If  an  arrest  Is  made,  the  prosecutor  wants  to  make 
sure  that  the  victim  will  follow  through  the  long,  arduous  (and  to  the  uninitiat- 
ed, confusing),  and  ultimately  humiliating  court  process,  so  he  "puts  the  screws" 
to  the  victim  to  see  if  tshe  will  back  down  (Pagelow,  1976:36).     On  the  slim  pos- 
sibility that  the  case  eventually  does  get  to  court,  judges  are  extremely  reluct- 
ant to  give  maximum  penalties,  injuries  to  the  victim  must  be  more  severe  than  a 
comparable  crime  involvl  p,  strangers,  and  the  usual  result  is  a  scolding,  a  fine, 
or  a  suspended  sentence  (?ield  and  Field,  1973;  Elsenberg  and  Micklow,  1974; 
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Truninger,  1971). 

The  medical  system  has  largely  followed  a  pattern  of  "benign  myopia."  Em- 
ergency room  nurses  and  hospital  staff,  and  doctors  both  in  their  private  offices 
and  at  hospitals,  for  the  most  part  at  least  suspect  the  cause  of  battered  wo- 
men's injuries,  but  seldom  inquire  beyond  routine  questioning.    One  medical  doc- 
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tor,  a  coverage  physician  for  a 
a  representative  attitude  to  a 


lospital  emergency  room,  stated  what  seems  to  be 
am  of  researchers:  * 


"If  a  woman  stays,  that's  Zip  to  her;  she  must  like  it.    I  just  treat  her... 
I  don't  ask  a  lady  who  gave  her  the  black  eye.    That's  her  business.  My 
business  is  just  to  tresft  her  medically.    I  just  treat  her  wounds  or  bro-  , 
ken  bones.     ...7'm  umea  to  the  drinkers  of  the  world.    I  csn't  cure  them, 
only  treat  them  aparthat '  s  how  1  feel  about  battered  women.    It's  not  a 
pressing  pr40«t»fas  I  see  it"  (quoted  in  Waterbury,  et  al .  ,  1976:71-72). 

An  emergency  room  head  nurse  attanother  hospital  also  stated: 

"We  don't  try  to  question  them,  it's  their  own  business.    It's  not  like  a 
battered  child  that  you  have  to  report  to  the  police,  or  like  an  animal  « 
bite  report"  (quoted  in  Waterbury,  et  al.,  1976:67), 

Attitudes  smong  medical  personnel  range  from  non-acknowledgement  to  hostility, 
although  a  few  undoubtedly  are  concerned  with  what  happens  to  these  patients 
when  thsy  ltavt  their  care.    Bu:  they  are  deterred  from  effective  Intervention 
by  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  problem,  lack  of  professional  guidelines,  and 
the  prevalence  of  acceptance  of  Freudian  theories  of  female  masochism  within 
the  helping  agencies  (Nichols ,  1975)  . 

Cou  iselors  from  a  variety  of  professional  backgrounds  tend  to  "treat"  the 
victim,  rather  then  the  batterer.    This  is  not  only  because  women  are  more  like- 
ly to  seek  solutions  from  (usually  male)  experts  (Chessler,  1973;  Weisstein,  s 
1970)  and  thus  initially  become  the  patient  or  client,  but  also  because  most  of 
the  spouses  refuse  treatment  (Snell,  et  al.,  1966).    The  men  usually  claim  ei- 
ther there  Is  no  problem,  or  if  there  is  one,  it  is  the  woman's,  not  his,  problem 

a  result,  the  women  often  are  prescribed  tranquilizers,  advised  to  mend  their 
ways,  curb  their  tongues,  make  their  spouses'  lives  more  pleasant,  or  to  pray. 
For  example,  the  pastoral  counselor  in  a  middle  class  community  who  says  that 
o*ne  of  three  reasons  for  violence  in  the  home  (In  addition  to  finances  and  provo- 

tion)  is  that  "it  is  accepted  as  fact  that  'everybody  beats  his  wife'"  (quoted 
1 A  Waterbury,  et  si.,  1976:86).    Still,  if  this  minister 'believes  the  wife  is 
"gravely  endangered"  he  recomnends  separation  (but  not  divorce). 


Until  the  recent  public  Attention  to  the  issue  of  woman  battering,  institu- 
tional response  to  the  victims  was  largely  negative.  .However,  with  the  increas- 
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ing  number  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  amount  of  television  coverage  and 
scholastic  research,  there  is  a  rising  level  of  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
batterer  women  and  a  slight  diminishing  of  the  negative  stereotypes  and  myths. 
The  campaign  waged  by  feminists  on  behalf  of  secret  victims  of  crime  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  social  institutions,  legislation  has  been  proposed,  and  shelters 
for  battered  women  and  their  children  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  a 
much-needed  first-step  response.    As  some  battered  women  receive  a  degree  of 
social  support  from  at  least  a  iip)  institutions,  the  scales  will  tip  slightly  in 
their  favor,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  effective  action  to  significantly 
alter  their  own  situations. 
(C)    Traditional  Ideology 

There  has  been  earlier  elaboration  on  this  theoretical  construct,  which 
differs  fr^p  the  other  two  key  variables.    Resources  and  institutional  response, 
to  a  large  extent,  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  empirical  reality:    facts,  fig- 
ures, dates,  documentable  events  a.*d  behaviors.    Some  .component* ,  of  course,  are 
sttitudinal  rather  than  behavioral,  such  as  the  impressions  a  woman  receives 
from  a  police  officer  or  a  social  worker.    Nevertheless,  the  interpretation  of 
attitudes  communicated  to  victims,  as  they  affect  her  perceptions  of  options, 
are  real  in  their  conaequerices.    Ideology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  set  of  be- 
liefs and  attitudes  which  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  way  persons  evsluate 
life  and  circumstances,  and  serves  to  guide  and  motivate  behavior.    For  example, 
one  option  to  terminate  a  violent  relationship  is  by  divorce.    If  a  woman  must 
leave  home  to  set  up  residence  where  her  batterer  can  not  find  her,  she  needs 
transportation  and  money  for  initial  and  future  expenses,  as  well  as  for  the 
divorce.    If  she  lacks  these,  she  does  not  have  the  necessary  resources.  If 


she  is  a  woman  with  the  necessary  resources ,  <livfng  tn  a  country  wMch  doe#  not 
grant  divorces,  she  has  negative  institutional  response.     IT  she  ha*  the  re-  . 
sources  and  lives  where  divorce  is  obtainable,  but  cannot  "?ven  contemplate  di- 
vorce as  a  solution  because  all  her  itfe  she  has  t' irtoly  believed  in  marriage 
/'until  death  us  do  part!"  this  wonan  is  extremely  unlikely  to  ta£e  such 'action. 
Divorce  simply  does  not  appear  as  a  viable  opt  Inn  to  her,    Some  mothers  stay 
bee aufV* 1 U m y  m—  so  fearful  that  single  parenthood  produces  delinquency  that 
they  rationalize  "a  bad  father  i:s  better  than  no  far. her  at.  all."    Other  women, 
including  co-habitees  not  bound  4>y  legal  marridge,  frequently  stay  in  &  violent 
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-Relationship  lj<?cnus«  they  measure  their  own  value  as  reflected  by  their  spouses 
—and  leaving  represents  to  them  total  failure  and  worthlessnesa.    Some  research- 
ers note  what  they  identify,  as  guilt,  low  self-esteem  and  passivity  of  battered 
woman  they  interviewed  in  shelters.    A  few  assume  these  are  inherent  personality 
qualities,  but  others  hint  thar  these  ♦indicators  may  he  a  result— not  the  cause 

— of  the  abuse  they  exp-.^ienced .    For  example,  this  description  of  residents  in- 
t 

tervlewed  in  a  California  shelter! 

utku  most  isolated  group,  of  women  I've  ever  seen.     ...they  have  few  friends 
and  a  terrible  sense  of  insecurity,    they're  afraid  to  be  alone... and  the 
evpty,  passive  feeling  of  these  women  is  reinforced  in  morriage  to  a  man 
who  keeps  telling  them  that  they  don't  know  anything"  (Star  quotH  in  Bell, 
1977:22), 

Another  professional  states:  ' 

"Women  are  taught  that  their  self -worth  hinRes  on  having  a  man;  and  they're 
willing  to  pay  any  price,  because  the  concept  of  being  alone  equals  worth- 
lessness  and  abandonment"  (Lang  quoted  in*Bell,  1977:22). 

Tr'adi tional  ideology  involves  a  complex  set  of  rules  of  behavior  appropri- 
ate for  .females  that  directs  a  woman  to  be  nubservient  to  her  j^pouse  yet  Rivefl 
her  major  responsibility  for  making  the  home  a  happy  place  where  a  man  is  "king 
of  his  castle."   'If  these  rules  are  violated,  and  a  woman  who  is  intensely  tra- 
ditional seeks  shelter  in  a  refuge,  is  it  any  wonder  that  she  expresses  feelings 
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♦of  guilt,  insecurity  and  worth] essness?  Ie  it  surprising  that  so  many  of  them 
'leave  the  sanctuary  of  hospital  or  refuge  avid  return  to  their  "rightful  place" 
with  tfceir  batterers? 

Of  the  three  k*y  variably,  traditional  Ideology  la  the  most  important  in 
determining  women's  responses  to  .batterings.    Although  It  lately  consists  of 
attitudes,  It  may  be  operationally  without  extreme  difficulty.    Besides  dev- 
eloped and  tested  Attitude  scales.  (Smith,  ct  al .  ,  1975).  there  are  a  host  of 
background  factors  which  can  be  quantitatively  measured.     Family  of  orientation, 
for  example;  *th<?  degree  and  type  of  religiosity,  type  and  length  of  religious 
education,  family  history  of  marriages  and  divorces,  etc.    These  data  should 
provide  evidence  of  the  kind  of  socialization  the  woman  received,  which  dictated 
the  stimuli  for  learning.    Sex  role  socialization  ("programming"  is  a  term  used 
by  Bernard,  19/5),  is  internalized  early,  and  is  usually  reinforced,  as  deviation 
lavished,  throughout  a  lifetime.    Concepts  of  proper  and  improper  modes  of 
behavior  are  extremely  difficult  to  change,  and  as  learning  experiments  have 
shown,  the  most  difficult  behavior  to  extinguish  is  that  which  is  intermittently 
reinforced  (Hill,  1971:70).    Another  point  writers  who  ask  "Why  do  they  stay?" 
'Wa  not  mentioned  t*i    baUZAVU  do  not  bdtteA  <*U  tht  tfrie.    Such  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  overlook  ho  completeiy-but  It  has  great  explanatory  value.    Women  who 
*emacn  in  a  KeJUaonAkLp  mXh  a  botteAeA  usually  teceu-e  intermittent  po*><Zive. 
KtintOKCUHWt.     If  a  woman  interrupt  this  relationship,  she  not  only  does  not 
receive  this  reinforcement  from  her  spouse  (as  well  as  his  punishment),  but  she 
is  likely  to  receive  many  other  types  of  social  and  economic  punishments. 

These  ideas  became  clarified  for  me  one  evening  in  a  discussion  group  at 
the  WTLC.    Two  women  were  discussing  a  new  arrival,  and  they  agreed  that  the 
other  was  "lucky  because  her  husband  is  a  total  bastard  all  the  time/'    A  matnant 
of  pondering  revealed  that  these  women  appreciate*  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to 
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break  a  habit  if  there  are  no  rewards  forthcoming;  thus  a  woman  was  "lucky"  If 
■he  did  not  have  an  agonizing  decision  to  make:    the  necessity  to  weigh  punish- 
ers  and  relnforcers. 

Traditional  ideology  may  become  weaker  or  stronger  over  time,  and  there- 
fore some  women  ire  able  to  overcome  early  conditioning  and  reject  being  domin- 
ated* ^ut  it  is  a  re-learning  process  that  usually  takes  time.    In  the  meantime, 
other  woman  are  buying  books  by  the  millions  and  attending  training  classes 
which  rtlnforce  the  ideas  that  the  only  way  *v  woman  may  obtain  fulfillment  is 
vicariously  through  her  spouse  (Andelin,  1976;  Morgan,  1975).    The*fmage  of  the 
pampered,  protected,  childlike  creature  is  being  increasingly  promoted  today, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Independent  woman  is  lampooned  as  a  neurotic,  bitter- 
ly unhappy,  castrating  bitch.    Bernard  aptly  summarizes  the  contest  between 
costs  and  benefits  by  saying: 

Some  feel  that  although  chivalry  Is  pleasant,  It  costs  too  much.     (One  wo- 
man said:    "But  all  these  little  amenities  come  high.    They  are  paid  for. 
Independence  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  them.    The  protected  person  enjoys 
advantages  but  she  la  not  in  an  enviable  position.    The  serfs  used  to  be 
protected  too.    And  the  Mafia's  client."    ...For  other  women,  however,  in- 
dependence Is  frightening.    They  have  been  socialized  to  buy  protection  at 
the  cost  of  Independence.    They  prefer  a  model  of  weakness  and  inferiority 
that  leads  men  to  surrender  seats  to  them,  to  open  doors,  and  to  extend 
other  favors.    Any  modification  of  the  relations  between  men  a.id  women,  and 
especially  any  modification  of  the  permanent  commitment  in  marriage,  will 
therefore  seem— and  for  many  women,  in  fact,  will  actually  be — threatening 
(1973:320-321). 

Ore  last  note:    women  sitting  in  discussion  groups  at  shelters  have  described 
their  spouses,  in  the  courting  days  particularly,  and  their  Initial  attraction 
to  them.    Over  and  over  I  have  heard  these  words:    "He  was  kind,  gentle,  courte- 
ous, considerate— a  peA&tct  gtntlemnl" 
SlfttlARY 

The  inclusion  of  some  elements  of  behaviorism  inherent  in  learning  theory 
will  probably  encourage  critics  to  accuse  this  conceptualization  of  being  reduc- 
tionist.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sociological  viewpoint  of  a  malor  social 
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problem  which  recognizes  that  social  institutions  store  and  transmit  cultural, 
values  and*^orm»  of  behavior  to  succeeding  generations.    However,  there  is  no 
consensus  on  nor^s  and  values;  they  are  interpreted  embituously,  and  are  differ- 
entially  responded  to  by  actors.    There  are  vast  differences  in  behavior  in  the 
general  population  .and  among  t^teiacting  individuals,  and  the  differences  must 
ultimately  be  explained  by  the/learning  processes  whereby  people  develop  the 
rules,  codes,  and  sets  of  belief  that  guide  most  of^their  behaviour.    This  con- 
ceptualization attempts  to  suggest  why  some  women  remain  in  violent  cqnjugal  re- 
lationships, and  why  some  other*  take  action  in  ways  to  break  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence,   li  a  unman  lack*  ■  necchtaKy  kuouacu,  ieccivQ6  negative.  institutional 
KU>pon*e,  and  i6  htAonqly  traditional  in  hvi  belief,  the  it  highly  unlikely  to 
take,  any  action  which  mil  tigniiicantly  aUtcK  hvi  titration  in  a  positive  di- 
wction.    In  thcte  ciAcumttancct ,  women  peAceioe  no  option  bo*  change,  and  only 
the,  moU  4cvcac  tAawna  will  impel  thw  to  tcek  KzJUei--citi\eA  by  escape  ok  homi- 
cide..   H  the  balance  6kHtt>  in  a  positive  dln.ectiont  and  the  victim  peAceivet 
option*  which  weAe  not  available  to  hvi  begone,  the  may  take  action  ^avoiabte  to 
l\ZA  own  situation.     Although  largely  untested,  this  viewpoint  designates  the 
variables  which  appear  to  explain  the  behavior  of  battered  women  in  my  pilot 
study.     Further  analysis  and  testing  may  or  may  not  lend  support,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  provide  a  new  way  of  examining  the  issues  in  this  ancient,  but 
newly  "discovered"  social  problem. 
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FOOTNOTES 

\ 

Th\*  tem  adult  will  arbitrarily  signify  from  age  thirteen  upward;  anv  female 
younger  than  that  age,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  if  nbuRed  by  an  adult  male, 
ehould  be  conaidered  the  victim  of  child  abuse,  or  Incest*. 

Tne  term  battered  does  not  include  non-physical  types  of  abuse  such  as  intimi- 
dation, harassment,  threats,  or  ather  forms  of  -psychological  coersion,  unless 
they  occur  in  conjunction  with  physical  force  ot  injury.  .  Although  undeniably 
damaging,  painful  and  injurious,  the  scope  of  "the  phenomenon  addressed  herein 
must  be  reatrictad  to  bodily  injury.    Physical  abuse  has  been  somewhat  expand- 
ed to  include  force  into  involuntary  or  from  voluntary  action,  so  that  being 
tied  to  a  chair,  locked  in  a  room,  closet  or  house,  or  being  locked  out  of 
one's  home  (in  the  middle  of  the  night,  for  example),  which  are  clearly  abusive 
actione,  may  be  included.    My  sample  of  battered  women  revealed  accounts  of 
each  of  these  typae  of  abuse  listed  above. 

Excluded  from  this  definition  are  short-term  dating  relationships,  employer-em- 
ployee relationships,  or  social  acquaintance  relationships,  "eti:. 

Enlarging  scope  conditions  to  include  non-marital,  non-sexual,  or  non-cohabi ta- 
tional  relationahlpa  places  this  perspective  somewhere  beyond  the  marital-famil- 
ial aetting  advocated  by  Dobash  and  Dobash  (1976a),  and  less  than  the'more  gen- 
eral lntrafa»ily  violence  in  the  home  setting  alluded  to  by  Getlcs  (1972)  and 
Stelnaetz  and  Straus  (1974).    Woman  battering  can  be  better  explained  when  it 
ia  lifted  out  of  the  frame  of  reference  which  ties  it  so  strongly  to  sexually 
intimate  ralationahipa,  yet  other  types,  of  familiar  violence,  such  as  sibling 
violence,  are  beyond  these  boundaries. 

For  example,  one  respondent  fled  her  battering  spouse  to  the  home  of  her  brother 
who  not  only  battered  her,  but  her  children  as  veil.    Martin  suggests  it  may  be 
the  shared  home,  rafher  than  the  marital  relationship,  which  is  conducive  to 
battering  (1976:18), 

Sado-«asochistic  practices  may  place  a  woman  in  the  position  of  using  (what  she 
believea^to  be  sadistic)  practices  necessary  to  arouse  her  partner's  sexual 
drive;  or  conversely,  arousal  may  depend  on  the  woman  playing  the  masochistic 
roler    Clearly,  when  the  "play"  becomes  painful  or  injurious  to  an  unwilling 
spouse,  or  when  one  is  physically  forced  into  actions  repugnant  or  painful  to 
him  or  her,  then  this  interaction  ceases  to  fall  in  the  realm 'of  S-M  sex  play 
and  bt  comes  something  else,  depending  on  the  turn  it  takes.     Steinmetz  and 
Straus  provide  concise  distinctions  between  "mutually  enjoyable  sexual  violence" 
and  ."one-aided  aggressive  acts"  (197^:10-13). 
V> 

The  term  "mutual  conbat"  refers  to  situations  in  which  men  and  women  are  equa1 
ly  determined  to  do  battle  with  one  another,  and  invoke  as  much  damage  'as  pos- 
sible on  each  other:    verbally,  physically,  or  I  th,  usually  within  certain  im- 
plicit limitations.    Situations  like  these  appear  to  be  n  form  of  violent  ''play,' 
albeit  sometimes  dangerous,  between  persons  fairly  matched  in  aggressiveness 
and  hostility. 

Audrey  Mfddleton,  working  with  the  Belfast,  Ireland,  National  Women's  Aid  Fod- 
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eration,  described  a  recent  trial  of  a  man  wi     ktcfeed  lu.6  uiiif.  to  dea£/t.  He 
was  not  tried  for  murder  but  rather  cm  charges. of  manslaughter,  because  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  courts  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  man  did  not  use  a  weapon.  Miu- 
dleton  Insists  that  men's  boots  or  shoes  are  potential  murder  weapons. 

One  attorney  who  has  represented  battered  women  In  court  tells  0/  the  obviously 
sincere  disbelief  of  some  husbands  when  a  Judge  reprimands  them  for  abusive 
treatment  of  their  wives:  '"But,  your  Honor,  she's  my  ui^e!"  Is  frequently 
their  shocked  response.     In  addition,  the  often-mentioned  psychological  and 
social  psychological  concepts  such  as  Jealousy,  status  Inconsistency,  aggres- 
siveness, ego-centeredness ,  etc.  are  not  the  answers  to  why  a  man  beats  "his" 
woman;  such  "explanations11  merely  address  the  symptoms,  not  the  underlying 
cause.    Nor  can  other  concepts  frequently  used  to  describe  the  females1  be- 
havior, such  as  passivity,  dependency,  frlRldlty,  masochism,  etc.  explain  the 
real  causes  for  such  behavior  and  attitudes. 

Also  see  Bart  (1971),  Bernard  (1973),  BrownJf^ler  (1975),  de  Beauvoir  (1974), 
Freeman  (  1973),  Gornlck^and  Moran  (1973),  Mill  <J£71>,  Millett  (1970),  Morgan 
(1970).  .  ^4** 

Straus,  et  al .  ,  obtained  data  from  over  2,000  couples  by  use  of  the  Conflict 
Resolution  Techniques  scale  (CRT).    The  CR'i  categorized  violent  acts  on  a  con- 
tinuum which  ranged  from  a  slap  to  using  a  knii\  or  gun.    Of  the  eight  items, 
they  combined  five  into  a  ^severe  violence  Index,"  one  item  of  which  was  "beat 
up"  (1977).    This  study  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  a  major 
accomplishment,  but  until  the  complete  report  is  complied  anc*  available,  we 
  t  adequately  evaluate  It.    At  the  present  time,  we  know  there  are  limita- 
tions and  as  yet  unanswered  questions.     For  example,  how  were',  the  Interviews 
conducted,  and  can  we  ascertain  If  the  other  couples  who  reported  no  violence 
In  the  previous*  year  had  nivtA  engaged  In  violence?    We  need  to  know  the  inter- 
action before  and  after  these  WpO\Atd  episodes,  as  well  as  data  (pre  and  post 
the  Incident)  from  couples  who  had  ZveA  engaged  in  violence. 

One  woman,  reportedly  under .extremely  close  scrutiny,  explained  that  she  had 
once  escaped  half-way  across  the  country  with  her  -two  young  children  (only  to 
be  traced  and  brought  back).    When  asked  how  she  had  managed  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary cash,  she  explained  that  she  had  saved  money,  over  a  long  period  of  time 
by  hiding  it  in  her  husband's  dirty  socks. 
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•  BATTERED  WOMEN:    A  NEW  PEASPECTIVK 

t 

A  pilot  study  Initiated  in  1976  into  the  problem  of  woman  battering  yield- 
ed valuable  dtacriptive  data  that  provided  some  insight  into  the  life-situations 

/ 

and  perceptions  of  battered  woven.    Much  of  the  investigation  was  conducted 
through  Lhe  cooperation  of  the  staff  and  clienta^f  the  Women's  Transitional 
Living  Center  (WTLC)  in  Orange  County,  California.    Through  the  methodologies 
of  records  analysla,  in-depth  interview,  survey  questionnaire,  and  participant 
observation  in  dlacusalon  groups,  twenty  case  histories  were  developed  and  fifty 
one  questionnaires  were  completed.    Discussion  groups  are  held  weekly  st  the 
WTLC,  and  I  observed  the  interaction  and  communication  of  battered  women  who 
were  in  residence  during  eleven  non-consecutive  meetings.    Five  interview*!  were 
tape  recorded,  three  children  wrote  out  a  description  of  their  "feelings,"  snd 
copious  notes  were  written  after  each  group  session. 

As  s  volunteer  on  week-ends,  I  had  the  additional  opportunity  to  unobtru- 
sively observe  clients  aa  they  interacted  with  each  other  and  their  chiWrer^ 
Somet^a  they  came  to  me,  "just  wanting  to  talk;"  on  other  occasions  it  wss 
the  children  ^#ho  came  for  a  listener.    One  of  the  duties  of  the  volunteer  Is  to 
answer  the  office  telephone  (the  number  la  publicly  available,  but  not  the  ad- 
dress).   Occaalonally ,  there  waa  a  telephone  call  f  root  a  woman  calling  to  ask 
about  admittance  policy,  or  one  who  wanted  a  referral  because  she  couldn't 
"take  it  any  more."    Crisis  cslla  are  always  referred  to  the  stsff  member  who 
la  "on  call"  each  week-end.    A  few  times  the  caller ?lras  s  nan  who  demsnded  to 

t  I  , 

know  If  hla  wife  waa  there;  such  information  could  not  be  released,  for  the 

safety  and  security  of  the  clients. 

In  addition,  field  interviews  of  varying  length  snd  depth  were  conducted 

with  doctora,  nurses,  law  enforcement  officers,  lawyern  and  a  Judge.  These 

wera  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  perceptions  of  the  problem,  both 

on  a  professional  snd  personal  level,  and  to  measure  their  attitudes  toward 

1 


victims  and  batterers.  An  earlier  report  (Pagelow,  1976)  details  some  of  the 
observations.  Impressions  and  tentative  conclusions  from  the  pilot  study  that 
genersted  the  following  theoretlcsl  viewpoint. 


This  paper  outlines  a  tripartite  theoretical  perspective  on  woman  batter- 
ing thst  contslns  suggestions*4  about  the  causstion,  the  Initial  response  of  vic- 
tims, and  the  continuance  of  some  women  In  battering  relet lonshlps.    In  order 
to  sttempt  understanding  of  the  processes  which  enter  Into  woman  bettering,  It 
Is  necesssry  to  develop  three  models  of  distinct  temporal  ordering*  which  have 
underlying  commonalities,  connecting  one  to  the  other.    The  complex  problem  of 
woman  bettering  cannot  be  slmpllstlcally  reduced  to  a  single  causal  model  which 
can  sstlsfy  the  myriad  of  diverse  questions  In  the  minds  of  those  who*  seek  to 
understand  the  problem,  and  for  some  who  seek  solutions  to  the  problem.  This 
tripartite  perspective  Is  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  providing  direction  for 
jr~ae  of  the  present  and  future  research  Into  the  bettered  woman  Issue.  If 
those  conceptuallzetlons  stimulate  snd  focus  future  rescerch,  they  shall  pro- 
vide s  neoded  service  to  agencies  end  individusls  currently  Involved  In  eoclal 
sctlon,  regardless  of  empirical  Support  or  conf l^mstlon.    It  Is  Imperative  thet 
direction  b;  provided  st  this  time,  since  recently  aroused  Interest  In  battered 
women  has  genersted  a  vsst  srrsy  of  remedial  programs  and  empirical  reeeerch. 
Much  of  the  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  money,  and  other  resources  being  util- 
ized In  s  wide  sasortment  of  activities  Is,  however,  mostly  ungulded  by  theoret- 
ical underpinnings.    This  has  hsppened  becsuse  of  *    1)  the  emotional  context  of 
the  problem  Itself,  2)  the  process  by  which  the  problem    ur faced  end  the  gener- 
sl  public  became  sensitized  to  it,, and. 3)  the  paradigms  thst  were  lnltlslly  of- 
fered. 

Pert  Ojf  the  problem  of  the  sudden  snd  Intensive  surge  to  begin  unsystemstlc 
soclsl  and  lsgsl  sctlon  Is  due  to  the  emotional  lmpsct  Initial  revelations  of 
this  "skeleton  In  the  closet"  (Mar tlnJ976a  )  hsd  on  the  Amerlcsn  public.  Prior 


t 


to  1976,  Most  citizens  as  well  as  social  scientists  in  the  United  States  had 
largely  upheld  the  ideal  of  "the  sanctity  of  the  home"  (Kremen,  1976) \  and  view- 
ed the  family  as  the  ultimate  sanctuary  from  the"  violence  and  cruelty  of  the 
world  "out  there"  (Steinmetz  and  Straus,  1974).    In  the  spring  of  1976,  however, 
the  National  Organization  for  Women  called  national  attention  to  the  c^lme  of 
systematic  and  repeated  battery  of  women  in  their  homes  by  spouses,  while  the 
International  Tribunal  on  Crimes  Against  Women,  held  in  Brussels,  denounced 
what  may  well  be  a  universal  phenomenon:    beating  nf  women  by  men  (Russell  and 
Van  de  Ven,  1976), 

In  a  sudden  surge  of  Interest,  newspapers  across* the  county  and  popular 
national  magazines  published  countless  articles  on  the  topic.    The  Wall  Street 
Journal  (August  20,  1976),-  ran  a  front  page  article,  and  Ms.  Magazine1 s  August, 
1976,  issue  bore  a  cover  photograph  to  publicize  the  featured  article  on  batter- 
ed wives.    Pizaey's  accounts  of  women' and  their  children  who  received  shelter 
at  Chlswlck  Women's  Aid"  in  England  (1974),  received  wide  attention  in  the  Amer- 
ican press  from  coast  to  coast.    Battered  Wives  (Martin,  1976),  was  the  first 
book  published  in  the  United  States  which  specifically  addressed  the  problems 
of  battered  women  and  their  children  In  this  country*    Major  television  networks 
and  some  local  stations  nstlonwlde  produced  features  and  talk  shows  on  Issues 
associated  with  woman  battering,  as  well  as  0fl  generalized  violence  in  the 
American  culture*  ^ 

In  response  to  this  massive  publicity,  organizations,  agencies,  and  indi- 
viduals began  to  attempt  remedial  action,  having  overcome  the  tnitfal  shock  or 
embarrassment  of  recognizing  what  is  considered  by  law  enforcement  officials 
as  the  single  most  unreported  crime  in  America  (Fojtik,  1976).    By  mid  1976, 
there  were  only  eleven  shelters  for  battered  women  and  their  children  In  the 
United  States,  but  new  houses  of  refuge  are  being  opened  across  the  country  at 
an  accelerated  rate,  funded  both  publicly  and  privately  (Warrior,  1977).  Vic- 
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*im  assistance  programs  In  various  parte  of  the*  country  are  expanding  services 
to  include  battered  women.     Legislative  bodies  have  conducted  hearing  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  (State  of  California,  1975),  and  California  State  Senator 
Robert  Presley  has  proposed  one  bill  asking  for  state  funds  to  provide  shelter 
and  aervlces  for  battered  spouses  and  their  children,  and  another  calling  for 
appropriate  changes  in  record-keeping  by  law  enforcement  agencies  in  order  to 
secure  statistics  on  apousal  assaults.  -Police  department*  are  restructuring 
training  for  officers  and  using  crisis  intervention  teams  in  response  to  earlier 
Studies  anii  reports  (Bannon,  1975;  Bard,  1969,  1970;  Bard  and  backer,  1471, 
1974,  1976;  Parnas,  1970;  Mulvlhlll,  et.  al.,  1969). 

In  ttte  social  sciences,  journals  and  periodicals  are  lncteaslngly  printing 
theoretical . and  empirical  papers,  whll«    professional  associations  are  providing 
forums  for  persons  working  in  these  substantive  areas  to  gather,  listen,  ex- 
change, and  discuss  progress  in  the  field. 2    New  reports  of  empirical  investi- 
gations ire  surfacing  (Plynn,  et  al.,  1975;  Eisenherg  and  Micklow,  1974;  Page- 
low,  1976;  Waterbury,  et  al . ,  1976).    A  wide  variety  of  theoretical  viewpoints 
have  been  generated  which  range  from  individual  psychopathology  (Gayford,  1975a, 
1975b,  1975c;  Saul,  1972;  Schultz,  1960;  Snell,  et  al .  ,  1964)  to  socio-histor- 
lcal  analysla  (Dobaah  and  Dobash,  1976a,  1976b,  1976c;  Young,  1976).  Most 
writers  have  taken  either  a  theoretical  stance  which  merges  spousal  assault  In 
with  a  variety  of  other  social  problems,  or  conversely,  singles  out  spousal 
assault  as  relatively  rare  manifestations  of  Individual  psychopathological  be- 
havior.   Paradigm*  are  either  too  broad  and  all-inclusive  to  be  tested,  or  too 
narrow  to  bs  tested  beyond  the  Individual  level. 

Overall t  it  seems  covloua  that  there  la  a  nesd  to  cut  through  some  of  the 
confusion  and  distention,  unravel  some  misunderstandings,  and  create  orderli- 
ness out  of  present  chaos.     Public  and  charitable  monies  are  being  channeled 
into  assistance  programs,  conference,  and  research  to  "do  aomething  about"  the 


problem  of  battered  women  and  their  children,  but  because  of  lack  nf  consensus 
or  even  theoretical  clarity,  most  of  these  efforts  are  groping  In  the  dark. 
Individuals  are  feeling  their  way  through  s  maze  of  conflicting  or  vague  testi- 
mony, or  creating  ad  hoc  or  ex  post  facto  theoretical  viewpoints  to  "explain1/ 
data  as  thay  are  gathered.    Paradigms  abound  on  the  issues,  the  victims,  and 
their  spouses,  despite  the  paucity  of  systematic  empirical  research  with  large 
samples  upon  which  to  base  reasonable  theoretical  assumptions,  and  there  is  lack 
of  replication.    Even  a  handful  of  case  histories  has  provided  the  basis  for  hy- 
potheses and  generalisations  <Schultz,  19,60;  Snell,  et  al. ,  1964).    These  facts 
perhaps  lend  merit  to  the  statement  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  perspective  at  this  time. 

Nichols  refers  to  the  "widespread  tolerance"  of  Freudian  female  masochism 
among  the  helping  agencies  (1975),  while  some  sociologists  find  themselves  un- 
able to  reject  the  biological  determinism  of  van  den  Berghe  (Straus,  et  al. , 
1976:12^  see  van  den  Berghe,  1975:45).    Straus,  et  al.  present  a  compilation  of 
fif teen*  different  theories  which  hypothetical^  interact  as  causative  factors 
of  violence.    The  list  includes' names  of  major  theoretical  viewpoints  such  as 
functional  ism,  conflict,  exchange,  and  symbolic  interact!  ...  as  well  as  newer 
model**  such  as  "clockwork  orange*  (1976:14-16). 

Some  writers  see  the  phenomenon  of  women  physically  abused  by  men  as  gen- 
erally falling  within  the  "violent  culture  theojry,"  or  "social-structural  theory 
of  violence,"  which,  briefly  stated,  identify  woman  battering  as  one  of  many 
manifestations  of  violence  learned  in  the  family  which  is  legitimated  by  ^vio- 
lent society  (Celles,  1971,  1975,  1976;  Goode,  1969,1971;  Steinmetz  and  ' 
Straua,  1974;  Straus,  1971,  1973,  1974a,  1974b.  1976;  Straus,  et^al.,  1976). 
But  there  are  others  who  see  these  viewpoints  as  deflecting  attention  from  the 
basic  issue  of  woman  battering,  and  failing  to  make  clear  the  distinctions  be- 
tween woman  battering  and  other  forms  of  violence  between  intimates  such  ajj 
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child  ebuse,  sibling  violence,  etc.  (Dobssh  and  Dobash,  1976a,  1976b,  1976c;  , 

Msrtin,  1976a,  1976b;  Warrior,  1977).    They  agree  with  some  components  of  the 

"violent  culture  theory,"  such  aa  the  acknowledgement  that  Cultural  norms  influ- 

ence  behavior,  that  the  home  environment  provides  learning  and  role  models, 

that  status  lnconalatency  cauaea  'f ruatratlon ,  and  some  of  the  other  important 
I 

variables  discussed  by  the  other  authors.    However,  the  critics  Imply  that  . 
these  theoriea  don't  go  far  enough  or  deep  enough— they  do  not  get  to  the  roots 
*of  the  problem.    Claiming  that  a  violent  culture  is  not  a  cauaal  variable,  some 
critics  imply  that  this  thesis  provides  humsnitariana  and  the  "establishment" 
the  opportunity  to  fpcus  on  palatable  "band-aid"  curative  programs  such  as 
therapy,  special  education,  and  other  stop-gap  or  individualized  measures.  The 
ultimate  effect,  they  lnalat ,  la  to  distract  attention  from  queationa  of  wh^ 
woman  battering  exists,  prevents  any  possibilities  of  effective  solutions,  snd 
slso  performs  s  disservice  to  both  battered  women  and  social  scientists  seeking 

A 

understanding. 

It  is  possible  thst  in,,  their  efforts  to  create  a  more  generalizable  theory 
at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction,  some  theorists  are  diverting  attention  away 
from  the  empirical  realltlea  of  battered  women,  and  diffusing  possibilities  of 
understanding  of  the  more  apeclflc  problema  of  women  systematically  being  beat- 
en 1>y  men.    Dobash  and  Dobash  hsve  been  among  the  moet  critical,  ssylng: 

We  maintain  thst  the  most  fruitful  procedure  for  the  .sociologicel  analy- 
sls  of  violence,  snd  perheps  for  sll  aociological  snslysis,  is  the  devel-" 
opment  of  theoretlcsl  or  conceptusl  schemes  which  are  meant  to  apply  to 
clearly  delimited  empirical  contexta  (1976a:3). 

Theae  authors  propose  thst  "sociology  will  develop  more  meaningful  and  valid 
theoretical  propositi ^through  the  utilization  of  a  context  specific  approach  to 
aocial  phenomena,  in  thia  caae  marital  violence"  (1976a:l).    The  Dobash  and  Do- 
bash point  of  view  is  thst  there  are  coneidersble^dif ferences  in  forms  of  vio- 
lence snd  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur,  ss  well  ss  differences  in  motlva- 


tton  and  public  response.    They  strongly  suggest  that  parameters  be  drawn  nar- 
rowly to  Include  only  maritai  or  spousal  relationships.    These  points  seem  to 
be  well-founded.    Other  writers  provide  an  accumulation  ot'  evidence  that  the 
institution  of  marriage  itaetf  ia  "not  good  *or  women"  (Laws,   1971:510;  see  nl- 
ao  Bernard,  1971,  1973;  Eisenberg  and  Micklow,  1974;  Field  and  Field,  1973;  Mar- 
tin, 1976b): 

A  compromise  poaltion  seems  appropriate:    conceptual  boundaries  should  be 
narrower  than  the  violent  culture  theory  proposed  by  Straus  and  some  others, 
but  should  be  extended  beyond  the  marital  relationship,  as  suggested  by  Dobash 
and  Dobaah,    The  parameters  proposed  here  include  crimes  of  physical  violence 
perpetrated  by  men  against  women,  both  within  marriage  end  outside  of  marriage. 
This  framework  eliminates  many  other  far-ranging  forma  of  Interpersonal  violence. 

Rusaell  and  Van  de  Ven  explain  the  interrelationship: 

V. 

Assault  of  women,  or  "woman  bettering"  aa  it  is  now  commonly  called,  both 
within  marriage  and  outside  of  it,  has  much  in  common  with  rape.    The  fear 
of  men  that  both  rape  and  battering  inatlll  in  women  has  similar  political 
conaequences.    Both  are  of ten* accompanied  by  an  agonizing  fear  of  death, 
and  both  sometimes  result  in  womanal  aught  er~ or  femicide  (1976:127). 

A  review  of  auch  crimes  against  women--ra,pe  and  bat  tering— reveals  atriking  sim- 
ilaritiea  in  victim  responae  to  the  Crimea,  inat itutional  reaponae  to  the  vic- 
tims, and  common  mytha  and  atereotypea  (Pagelow,  1977a).    Gillespie  postulates 
that  power  ia  structurally  held  by  men,  and  their  beating  of  women  is  seen  as 
merely  one  lorm  of  coercion  among  many  (1971);.    Gillespie  says,  "I  am.. .posit- 
ing that,  in  fact,  this  is  still  a  caate/class  ayatem  rationalizing  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  male  aex"  (1971:444).    Pogrebin  (1974)  and  Komisar  (1975)  both 
address  male  violence  against  women  and  abuae  of  power.    Following  such  reason- 
ing, these  new  ideas  are  presented  here;  It  is  hoped  they  will  replace  some 
theaea  of  queationable  merit  and  unaupported  generalization,  and  give  directions 
to  future  efforts. 

In  the  context  of  this  paper,  "battered  women"  refers  to  adult  women^  who 
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have  been  Intentionally  physically  abused  In  ways  which  caused  pain  or  inlury, 
or  who  were  forced  into  Involuntary  action  or  restrained  by  force  from  volun- 
tary action,**  by  adult  men  with  whom  they  have  or  had  established  relationships,? 
usually  Involving  sexual  Intimacy,  whether  or  not  within  a  legally  married  state. 
Scope  conditions  are  expanded  fro*  conjugal  relationships  to-  also  encompass: 
•exual  relationahlps  not  Involving  cohabitation,  marital  relationships  termln-  ^ 

•f 

ate.!  by  separation  or  divorce,  and  kinship  relstlonshlps  which  Include  females 
residing  in  the  same  household  with  a  father,  brother,  step-father,  step-brother, 
or  foater-f atner.**    Although  the  vast  majority  of  battered  women  appear  to  have 
been  abustd  by  men  with  whom  they  shared  Intimate  sexual  relationships  at  the 
time  of  the  astault/s,  It  lo  clt>ar  that  many  women  ar*:  battered  by  men  other 
than  husbands  or  lovers  (Martin,  1976a;  Russell  and  Van  de  Ven,  1976;  Brownmil- 
ler,  1975)      Tie  sample  of  battered  women  from  the  WTLC  reveals  case  histories 
of  all  the  above  situational  relationships.    Nevertheless,  In  developing  this 
theoretical  paradigm,  for  simplicity  and  consistency,  references  to  male-female 
Interpersonal  relationships  will  be  categorized  as  "conjugal ,"^and  the  Inter- 
acting person  will  be  designated  as  %,  ^use."    The  propyl t4ons  offered  in  thin 
paper  sre  designed  within  these  boundary  conditions;  the  major  task  and  primary 
focus  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  explain  why  battering  of  women  ^by  men  occur?. 

Frequently  confused  with  the  Issues  concerning  woman  battering  ^Ire  two 
phenomena  which  sr      eyond  the  seppe  of  Interest  or  intent  of  th iir paper :  S-M 
practices  and  mutual  Combat.    Sado-masochistic  (S-M)  practices  dlr?ctly  related 
to  sexual  enjoyment  of  one  or  both  actors  may  place  a  woman  in  the  position  of 
using  (whst  she  believes  to  be  sadistic)  practices  necessary  to  arouse  her  part- 
ner's sexual  drive;  or  conversely,  arousal  may  depend  on  the  woman  playing  the 
masochistic  role.    Clesrly,  when  the  "play"  becomes  painful  or  injurious  to  an 
unwilling  epouae,  or  whin  one  is  physically  forced  into  actions  repugnant  or 
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painful  to  him  or  har,  thenthia  inttraction  ceases  to  fall  in  the  realm  S-M 
•  ex  play  and  becomes  aomething  else,  depending  on  the  turn  it  takes.  Steinmetz 
and  Straua  provida  conciae  diatinctiona  between  "mutually  enjoyable  sexual  vio- 
lanca"  and  "one-aidad  aggreaaive  acta"  (1974:10-13) . 

Tha  other  phenomanon  sometimes  confuaad  with  woman  battering  may  best  be 

daacribad  ap  "mutual  combat."    Thia  rafaranca  ia  to  aituationa  in  which  men  and 

i 

woman  ara  equally  determined  to  do  battle  with  one  another,  and  invoke  as  much 
damage  aa  poaaible  on  each  other,  verbally,  phyaicelly,  or  both,  usually  within 
certain  implicit  limitatio^aV  Situationa  like  theee  appear  to  be  a  form  of  vio- 
lent  "play."  albeit  aomatlmaa  dengeroue,  between  pereone  feirly  metohed  in  ag- 
graaaivenaee  and  hoatility.    Neither  combatant  ia  e  victim  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  a  battered  woman  ia  the  victim  of  frequently  unprovoked,  uney  ected  at- 
tacka  from  which  ahe  may  nr  mey  not  even  attempt  to  defend  hereelf . 

Boundary  conditlona  thue  delineeted,  trie  next  step  in  the  formulation  of 
thie  new  parepective  on  woman  battering  ie  to  dietinguish  three  major  components 
of  tha  echeme.    Thaia  ara  Model  I:  Causation;  Model  II:  Prioery  Battering;  Model 
Hit  Secondary  Bettering.    Each  model  eddreeaes  diatinct  aspects  of  woman  batter- 
ing, particularly  thoae  which  occur  at  different  polnta  in  time.    Model  TI  in 
the  mejor  focue  of  thie  paper;  it  ia  singled  out  here  becauae  it  is  believed  to 
bo  cue  "predictor"  model,  t>at  ia,  the  one  which  attempts  to  explain  the  special 
combination  oT  characttriati.  v  of  the  interacting  female  and  male  which  deter- 
mine if  battering  may  occur,  and  if  it  doaa,  how  the  female  may  respond.  Mod- 
ala  I  and  III  will  be  briefly  deacribed  because  of  their  connecting  links,  but 
\  bacauae  of  apace  limitations  thay  are  not  central  to  the  present  concern. 
MODEL  I:  CAUOTI0N 

It  ia  a  major  at^ur  to  diacuaa  the  problem  of  battered  women  or  other  forms 
of  crimaa  againat  woman,  or  even  violence  in  the  family,  and  try  to  draw  causal 
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inferences  from  the  contemporary  setting,     ff  we  are  to  understand  why  modern 
yn  In  industrial  societies  demands  a  posit. 'on  of  "head  of  household dnn.lna- 
tion  and  control  over  subordinates  in  the  domestic  inhere  (women  and  children), 
we  must  analyze  the  socio-historical  foundation  of  the  family.     "Status  incon- 
sistency" (O'Brien,  1971),  or  the  same  process  described  by  Straus  as  "defense 
of  male  authority"  (presumption  of  male  superiority)  (1976:522),  cannot  be  ex- 
plained  in  the  present  social  Institutions,  extracted  from  Its  historical  basis, 
neither  can  the  question  of  the  caste/class  system  of  male  power  raised  bv  Gil- 
lespie (1971),  nor  the  issue  of  sexism  raised  by  Straus  (1976).    Some  writers, 
■oat  notably  Dobash  and  Dobash  (1976a,  1976b,  1976c)  and  Young  (1976),  have 
singled  out  as  the  starting  point  the  patriarchal  foundations  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  itself,  and  the  hierarchal  power  structure  which  provides  the 
framework  of  modern  social  structure.    These  Ideas  need  further  development  and 
analysis,  but  they  seen  to  offer  the  most  fruitful  areas  of  study  for  the  causal 
explanation  of  woman  battering.    Careful  soclo-hlstor ical  research  appears  to 
be  the  best  avenue  to  understanding  why  some  men  today  believe  th.^r  not  only 
have  the  right  to  own,  control,  and  dominate  women  (and  children),  hut  some- 
times even  see  such  behavior  as  their  duty.^    Today's  human  actors  perform  ac- 
cording to  culturally  transmitted  Ideologies  which  took  hold  many  centuries  ago, 
and  the  sociologists  who  uncover  the  socio-hlstnr  leal  b.islq  for  control  and 
domination  of  women  by  men  will  ultimately  explain  the  cause  of  present-day  wo- 
man battering. 

Sexism  didn't  begin  In  the  17th  Century,  sex-defined  roles  didn't  he&in  in 
the  18th  Century,  and  woman  battering  didn't  begin  In  the  20th  Century.'  The 
sex  role  socialization  so  frequently  cltod  whirl,  defines  woman  as  perpetual 
child,  property  of  a  superior  being,  man,  had  its  basis  bark  In  time.  In  earli- 
est civilization.     It  was  an  act  of  man,  not  of  nature,  biology,  or  deltv. 
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that  defined  man  as  superior  and  woman  as  inferior.    Many  writers  have  addressed 
the  topic  of  the  social  and  cultural  determination  of  woman's  inferior  position 
relative  to  man,  and  have  ahown  that  political  and  economic  motivation,  not  na- 
ture, have  put,  and  kept,  woman  at  the  bottom  of  the  caste/clas^-^stem. 11 

Borrowing  the  two  most  important  concepts  from  socio-historical  analysis — 
patriarchy  and  the  hierarchal  social  structure — a  new  theoretical  construct, 
"Traditional  Ideology"  was  created  lor  this  explanation  of  woman  battering  (cf. 
Wilier  and  Webster,  1970).     It  is  a  Uerger  of  patriarchy,  of  which  the  family 
is  one  of  its  most  important  institutions,  and  hierarchy,  which  demands  an  ow- 
dering  of  power  positions.    Traditionar\ideology  is  an  Important^onstruct ,  cen- 
tral to  the  development  of  a  perspective  o\  battered  women.     It  is  the  common 
thread jjl^tflTinds  the  components  of  this  tripartite  perspective  togetler,  and 
is  a  major  variable  in  determining  social  response,  borh  individual  antf  insti- 
tutional.   Traditional  ideology  is  defined  here  as  encompaslrtTtg' a  broad  rlttrg*^-* 
of  internalized  beliefs  in  acceptance  of  the  "rightness"  of  the  patriarchal- 
hierarchal  order  of  the  social  structure.     It  includes  internal  attitudes  and 
motivating  forces  that  guide,  shape,  and  determine  behavior.    These  can  take 
the  form  of  obedience  to  directives  (servitute  to  a  husband),  or  rejection  of 
the  forbidden  (no  divorce).     Societies  provide  institutions  that  support  and 
legitimate  traditional  ideology  (law,  religion),  and  other  institutions  that 
socialize  the  masses  by  transmission  of  traditional  norms  for  sex-appropriate 

behavior  (education,  family).  x 
> 

Socialization/acceptance,  and  internalization  of  traditional  ideology 
occurs  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  which  accounts  for  variability  between 
countries,  c'ommuni  t  ies ,  families,  and  individuals.    Traditional,  ideology  is 
ascribed  to  by  both  women  and  men:     the  maximum  expression  for  women  is  through 
excessive  femininity  such  as  the  concept  of  fascinating  womanhood--thc  "femin- 
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uie  ■yatique1'  (Friedan,  i974).    The  "masculine  mystique"  (Komisar,  1976)  of 
traditional  ideology  for  sen  is  the  macho  aex^rpZe  of  tough,  hard,  unsentiment- 
al* aggreaaive  behavior.    Whereae* passivity  is  a  key  element  of  feminity,  ag- 
greaalvenaaayls  a  key  element  of  maaculinlty.    David  and  Brannon  note  that  one 
of  two  definitions  for  the  word  "aggressive"  is  "tinding  to  aggte66,  nuking  the. 
i<Mt  attack,*1  and  they  deduce:    "It's  no  accident  that  two  auch  basically  dif- 
ferent meanlnga  are  aerved  by  the  aame  word,  for  our  society  has  a  deeply  am- 
bivalent attitude  toward  aggression  and  its  less  savory  first  couain,  violence" 
(1976:28).  '\  J 

In  aum,  traditional  ideology  is  the  configuration  of  all  the  "conservative 
wisdom"  paased  down  through  the  ages  as  the  inherent  "natural"  order  of  things. 
(It's  right  because  it  is,  and  it  lalbeokuse  It 'a  right). 

The  baaic  theoretical  underpinning  of  this  perspective  is  social  learning 
theory  aa  advanced  by  Akers  to  explain  deviant  behavior  (1977).    One  of  the 
major  failings  of  theories  of  deviance  offered  in  the  past  has  been  that  the 
paradlgma  were  limited  to  understanding  of  socially  defined  undesirable  behav- 
ior (Merton,  1966;  Sutherland  and  Creasey 1974 ;  Leme7t7M972) ,  but  they  large- 
ly  failed  to  explain  conformity.    Social  learning  theory  appears  equally  cap* 
able  of  explaining  conforming  as  well  as  deviant  behavior!    Akers  integrated 
Sutherland 'a  "differential  association"  theory  with  totfert  L.  Burgess  snd  his 
"re Inf or cement 'Ltheory  into  a  new  and  broader  theory,    Akera  explains: 


* 


t^heor 


The  set  of*^mclplea  we  uaed  Is  variously  called  Skinnerlan  (after  B.  F. 
Skinner),  operant  conditioning,  reinforcement,  or  simply  behavior  theory. 
By  whatever  name,  these  are  very  general  and  powerful  behavior  principles 
of  precise  learning  mechanisms. . .which  can  be  extended,  applied  to,  a* H 
teated  In  more  complex  soclsl  situations  (1977:41-42).  \ 

Social  learning  theory  may  explain  why  aome  persons  or  even  groups  of  persons 
accept  or  reject  traditional  ideology  when  the  types  and  degrees  of  reinforce- 
ment and  punishment  are  examined* 
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MODEL  II:    PRIMARY  BATTERING  * 

It  la  extremely  important  to  differentiate  between  the  first  single  inci- 
dence of  battering  and  associated  variables,  which  is  the  focus  of  Model  IT,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  ayetenatic,  repeated  batterings  involving  a  different  set  of 

explanatory  variablea,  the  primary  focus  of  Model  III.    This  distinction  should 

» 

be  made  in  order  to  avoid  much  of  the  confusion  and  conflict  between  current 
theoretical  viewpointa.    Almost  all  theoret ical ^and  empirical  attention  has 
been  focuaed'  thua  far  on  victims  and  perpetrators  of  secondary  battering,  al- 
though no  distinction  haa  been  drawn  between  the  first  (and  sometimes  only)  oc- 
currence of  battering  and  those  batterings  that  occur  on  a  continuing  basis. 
It  la  no  wonder  that  there  arc  conflicting  "answers"  to  the  problem  of  woman 
battering,  becauae  it  appears  that  sometimes  we  are  askLng  the  wrong  questions. 
When  writers  speculate  on  the  er.tent  and  severity  of  the  problem,  esti- 
mates range  frpm  15  to  25  percent  (Hynn,  et  a!.,  1975:8) ,  and  50  percent  (Dus- 
alch,  1976:i7),  hut  It  la  not  clear  if  these  percentages  refer  to  regular  and 
fr^juent  conjugal  violence,  cr  infer. that  there  has  been  at  least  one  physical 
aaaauit  In  half  qf  all  marriages. %  Whatever  the  extent  of  battering  of  women 
by  men  in  this  society,  we  must  first  recognize  t'.iat  not  aU  batterers  continue 
this  behavior,  nor  can  we  assume  that  alJ  women  who  maintain  conjugal  relation- 
ahlpa  have  never  been  battered.    Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  as- 
sumption that:   or)  all  battered  women  stay-in  a  battering  situation  until  the 

battering  becomes,  for  one  reason  or  another,  intolerable— at  which  point  she 

r 

leavea  or  seeks  help,  or  b)  that  all  women  involved  in  "stable"  conjugal  re- 
lationships hsve  never  experienced  battering.    At  this  point  in  Mme ,  we  have 
no  idea  how  many  relationships  are  terminated  after  one  incident  of  phvslcal 
abuse.     Nor  do  we  know  how  many  long-term  relat ionshipH  continue  despitt  re- 
peated violence  which  never  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record.     The  important 
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point  now  la  to  e^Kvhat  are  the  characteristics  (social  and  personal)  that  dis- 
tinguish between  worn^n  who  are  never  battered,  never  battered  a  second  time,  or 
batterad  repeatedly?    Conversely,  are  all  men  potential  batterers,  and  if  a  man 
battera  a  woman  once,  does  he  always  repeat  this  behavior?    The  model  suggested 
here  provides  some,  te^ative  answers  to  questions  like  t\^se;  It  begins  with 
Che  single  lnatance  of  battering  with  no  prior  occurrence,  ^nd  poatulatep,  the 
corrMaMona  which  must  exlat  for  battering  to  occur  A  the  f*xrst  place,  and 
which  determine  probable  response  of  the  victim.    These  condition  are: 

PROPOSITION  I:    THE  GREATER  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  BATTERING  OF  SMALLER  AND/OR 
WEAKER  PERSONS  IN  CONJUGAL  RELATIONSHIPS  AS  PROPER  MODES  OF  KFSPONSE  TO 
FRUSTRATION,  ANGER,  OR  STRESS,  ANP  THE  MORE  INTENSE  THE  TRADITIONAL  IDEOL- 
OGY WHICH  SUPPORTS  THE  PATRIARCHAL  HIERARL;IAL  STRUCTURE,  THE  GREATER  THE 
LIKELIHOOD  THAT  BATTERING  WILL  OCCUR  IN  CONJUGAL  RELATIONSHIPS. 

If  (the  sale  apouse)  Afa  socialization  Includes  either  being  battered  or 
wltneaaing  battering  of  mother,  or  both,  and  If  A  holds  fl'trong  tradition- 
al, patriarchal  ldeologv,  then  A  is  likely  to  respond  to  frustration,  / 
anger,  or  rtreaa  by  battering  spouse  or  children,  or  both. 

It  should  be  atressed  lwaediately  that  not  all  varlablea  are  evenly  weighted; 

the  moat  important  In  these  dynamics  Is  the  construct,  traditional  ideology. 

Childhood  battering  experiences  alone  do  not  account  for  all  batterers,  for 

men  do  not  neceasarlly  grow  up  to  pass  on  this  violent  behavior.    Men  will  use 

force  or  even  violence  to  thtj'extent  that  thev  are  convinced  of  their  right  or 
t 

duty  to  dominate  and  control  women  and  children.    Traditional  Ideology  calls 
fV  men  to  have  and  maintain  power  over  subordinates  In  the  family.     If  a  man 
believea  that— to  be  a  man— he  must  have  control  over  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  weaker  others,  and  he  finds  himself  frustrated,  distressed  and  angry,  i.e., 
out  of  control,  then  he  wllT  attempt  to  regain  control  by  the  best  means  at  his 
disposal.     If  he  has  learned  thar.  men  gain  control  of  others  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, he  will  use  that  method. 

Many  men  were  Socialized  in  families  where  they,,  their  nv  'hers,  or  both 
were  battered,  and  this  background  experience  se'pms  to  be  strongly  correlated 
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witn  battering  In  adulthood,  according  to  most  report r.  (Ollds,  1972:171-173: 
Pizzey,  1974:71-79;  Pagelow,  1976:41-42).     If  researcher**  on  woVin  battering 
agree  on  anything  .it  ail,  the  greatest  concensus  seems  to  be  that  a  boy  who  Is 
raised  in  a  battering  household  is  most  Ukely  to  be  a  batterer  in  adulthood.. 
Seme  compare  thia  correlation  with  the  battered  child-battered  parent  syndrome; 
Pizzey  calls  it  the  "cycle  of  violence"  (1974).     She  observed  that  the  children 
of  battered  women  (often  themselves  victims)  resoond  differently  along  sex 
linea:     the  girls  are  likely  to  be  passive  and  withdrawn  while  the  boys  are 
frequently  aggressive ,  destructive ,  and  sometimes  cruel.    Pizzey  says,  "It's 
the  children  who  suffer  and  they  grow  up  to  make  their  own  child  suffer  and  the 
pattern  repeats  through  each  generation'1  (1^74:90),    Other  writers  also  refer 
to  the  victimized  child  turning  batterer  (Dewsbury,  1975:292;  Flynn,  et  al .  , 
1975:66;  Gayford,  1975a:196,  1975b:242;  Martin,  1976a:66;  Nichols,  1975:31). 

Despite  the  mounting  evidence  that  physical  violence  is  "bequeathed"  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  It  is  postulate  that  traditional  ideology  is  the 
major  variable.    Probably  the  most  important  word  In  Proposition  I  is  "accept- 
ance," since  many    popl e ^reject  training  and  role  models  of  childhood.    On  the 
other  hand,  some  children  may  see  comparatively  little  physical  violence  with- 
In  the  family  of  orientation,  but   it  is  doubtful   if  anyonp  can  gmw  up  in  tho 
United  States  without  some  exposure  to  physical  violence  as  a  common  response 
to  anger,  frustration,  or  stress.     Family  sociologist  Goode  writes  of  the  cul- 
tural approval  of  the  use  of    Sysical  force  on  children,  and  points  out  that 
children  are  thus  trained  early  to  use  physical  violence  themselves  to  get 
what  they  want  (19  71).     Stark  and  McEvoy 1 s ^iiludy  revealed  that  onp  out  of  four 
men  approved  slapping  a  sponse;  one  of  every  six  women  app'oved  this  behavior, 
also  (1970).     In  one  of  the  very  few  books  on  the  male  bp     role,  Davi  1  and 
Brannon  strip  away  any  element  of  glamour  from  macho  »'chavior,  stating: 
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There  If  another  deep  and  rich  vein  In  the  male  sex  role  that  also  smacks 
of  strength  and  toughness....     It  Is  the  need  to  hurt,  to  conquer,  tn  em- 
barrass, to  humble,  to  outwit*,  to  punish,  to  defeat,  or  most  basically,  In 
'  Horney's  useful  phrase,  "to  move  against  people."    ...This  male  penchant 
for  moving  against  people  It  not  always  directed  at  the  strong  and  power- 
ful, however.    There  Is  a  dlaturblng  experiment  by  Tltley  and  Vlnney  (1969) 
In  which  aggression  (in  the  form  of  electric  shocks)  toward  a  helpless  vic- 
tim   was  studied.    Women  tended  to  deliver  less, Intense  shocks  to  a  victim 
who  appeared  to  be  physically  disabled  than  they  did  to  a  normal  victim. 
Men  did  exactly  the  opposite  (1976:27-28). 

These  examples  help  support  the  notion  that  there  Is  a  fundamentally  different 
response  by  men  which  has  been  very  "carefully  taught."    Men  do  not  have  to  wit- 
ness violence  to  know  that  there  are  cultural  expectations  that  under 
certain  conditions  they  will  emit  certain  behaviors.    David  and  Brannon  discuss 
the  Golden  Rule  of  war         sggresslon,  "might  Is  right,"  and  remind  readers, 
"Fathers  do  ffot^fiealy  condone  'violence1  to  their  aons  In  so  many  words,  but 
they  don't  totally  aondemn  and  abhor  It  either"  (1976:29).  , 

Therefore,  If  differential  reinforcement  lea  19  to  firmly  held  beliefs  In 
male  superiority  and  the  accompanying  assortment  of  rights  and  prlvlleges^f 
dominance  and  control,  then  there  Is  little  to  prevent  learned  behavior  from  be- 
ing practiced,  when  slrailu    situational  factors  occur.    To  Illustrate  Proposi- 
tion I7  Table  I  shows  the  types  of  responses  to  stress,  frustration  or  anger 
the-  mf:le  spouse  is  predicted  to  make. 

TA'f.K  I  1 

LOW  HIGH 
TRADITIONAL  IDEOLOGY  TRADITIONAL  IDEOLOGY 

A  B+ 
LOW  least  likely  to  moderately  likely 

BATTERING  EXPERIENCE  batter  to  batter 

_        —  - 

HIGH       "  moderately  unlikely  most  likely  to 

BATTERING  EKPER^NCE  to  batter  ^  batter  0* 


X 


Thus  far,  two  Important  variables  have  been  suggested  that,  when  combined, 
are  most  likely  to  predict  which  men  may  resort  to  battering  women,  and  some- 
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times  children,  as  well.    Many  battered  mothers  have  reported  that  their  spouses' 

violence  extendi  r.o  the  children  (Gavrnrd,  l975a:l9V.  Vagelow,  1976:21).  The 

next  step  in  the  process  Is  an  attempt  to  discern    the  characteristics  of  pc.-ten- 

tla.1  victims.    Based  on  toy  study  of  women  who  have  heen  battered,  the  folinving 

proposition  Is  offered. 

PROPOSITION  II:    THE  GREATER  THE  WILLINGNESS  TO  INVKST  FN  CONJl'GAL  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, AND  THE  MORE  INTENSE  THE  TRADITIONAL*  IDEOLOGY,  THE  GREATER  THE 
LIKELIHOOD  THAT  BATTERING  WILL  NOT  RESULT  IN  RETALIATION  OR  TERMINATION  OF' 
A  CONJUGAL  RELATIONSHIP. 

If  (the  female  spouse)  B's  socialization  results  In  expectations  or  aciept- 
ance  of  great  personal  investment  in  maintenance  of,  or  strong  Commitment 
to,  conjugal  relationships,  and  If  B  holds  strong  traditional,  patriarchal 
ideology,  then  B  1a  unlikely  to  retaliate  or  terminate  a  conjugal  relation- 
ship if  battering  by  spouse  occurs. 

"Willingness  to  invest'1  in  Proposition  II   Is  a  soc lal ly- learned  variable  whict 

may  be  measured  by  behavior  reflecting  an  internalized  state.    The  mr.rrlage  */ov 

"for  better  or  for  worse"  me.ins  different  things  to  different  people :     nonie  per- 

'■"V 

sons  seem  willing  to  endure  extreme  forms  of  privation  and  hardship  In  Ilyilnuice 
relationships,  kwhile  others  break  them  off  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  The 
theoretical  construct  willingness  to  invest  is  postulated  tc  arrount  for  Si  roc 
of  the  variance  in  the  way  women  respond  to  negative  or  painful  .'Situations. 
Part  of  the  idea  of  an  Investment  factor  guiding  behavior  w.jh  derived  from  Goodo 
who  explains  why  some  people  remain  In  unsatisfying  or  destructive  relation- 
ships.    He  describes  an  "unwillingness  of  humnn  beings  either  to  submit  or  \.o 
escape"  (1971:632).    Go( de  says: 

Man  does  not  submit  because  tncrehy  all  th.it  gives  meaning  to  his  "Xistenr  i 
Is  lost,  i.e.,  values,  norms,  traditions,   md  moral  or  ethical  beliefa.  -It 
is  especially  in  the  family  that  he  cannot  or    ill  not  escape  easily,  be- 
cause h^s  emotional  investment  in  these  relat'  »ns  is  greit,  the  costs  ot 
leaving  are  high,  and  the  social  pressures  to  maintain  his  Kin  ties  are 
strong  (1971:632). 
«i 

Combining  Goode's  suggestion  with  some  of  the  feminine  literature  on  the  family 
brings  forth  the  notion  that  in  the  marital  dyad,  the  female  is  wore  likely  *.o 
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flace  Higher  emphar.ifi  on  eawrional  Investment.    Writers  present  evidence  that 
tenet*  ar*  socialized  to  evaluate  their  pennual  value  In  life.  In  terms  of  suc- 
cess 01  tail  an-  In  m.\r liage  and  inothevhoo'i ,  for  vhi'h  they  hear  the  greater  bur- 
den jt  reaPonsibUttv  (Bsniarc1.  ,  1972.  1975)      Men,  en  \he  other  hand ,  are  train- 
ed to  measure  perso/».il  value  bv  rareer  and/or  economic  Puecenq  (? W«ck  and  Sawyer 
J  97',;  David  ano  Bra/u.on ,  197b1).    Troir  a  Legal  point  of  view,  Trur«in«er  proposes 
V.ibt  a  wiff  is  it>8K  likely  to  £Rt  against  a  violent  husband  the  at  render  ner  com 
raitment  to  m^ivlage  ( 1 9 7  1  ) . 

The  explanatory  viritibJe  suggested  to  explain  behavior  o'»  batterers,  I.e., 
leavned  ».  i.ilent  h?h&vlor,  docy  not  seen  to  be  as  closely  asRoctated  with  reac- 
tions rf  renal?  vlctima      Gelles,  drawing  on  his  own  vmplrlcal  research,  found 
that  witnessing,  or  beine  a  victim  r#f,  violence  in  fcmilv  of  orientation  Is  not 
a  reliable  predictor  of  adc.lt  f»ma!e  behavlo.r  (197fiK    On  the  one  hand,  he  sup- 
gest*>  the  possibility  that  "exposure  to  conjugal  violence  makes  women  fe*5  tot- 

tAont  of  family  violence"  (1976:b63),  bet  in  his  conclusion  he  states,  "The 

i 

more  ahe  was  struck  by  her  parents,  the  wore  inclined  she  Is  to  stay  with  her 

abusive  husband.     It  appear?,  M\at.  victimization  an  a  child  raises  the  wife's 

tolerance  for  violence  as  an  adult"  (1976:667).    My  investigation  of  hattered 

women  shows  a  different  relationship  between  eirly  experience  In  violence  and 

later  behavior.    The  sample  reveals  a  wide  disparity  in  taatlHes  of  orientation, 

with  clusters  which  are  almost  rolar  opposites:    either  they  had  homes  In  which 

violence  was  common  and  expected,  or  they  descr4.b?d  their  homes  as  generally 

serene,  loving,  and  almost  completely  lacking  in  violence.     The  women  who  had 

witnessed  their  mothers  being  beaten  seemed  to  expect  men  to  be  violent,  while 

those  who  were  unfamiliar  with  violence  reported  shock  and  disbelief.    In  an 

earlier  report  I  stated: 

Analysis  of  these  dual  images  reveals  some  commonality:    women  reared  In 
homes  devoid  of  overt  conflict  or  filled  with  conflict  may  both  be  hand!- 
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1         capped  by  an  inability  to  have  developed  a  realistic  perspective  on  vio- 
lence..^* These  women  generally  appear  to  be  persons  most  likely  to  ex- 
pect to  make  heavy  personal  investments  in  their  rehit lonshlps  with  men 
(Pagerov,  1976:15-16). 

Some  of  the  women  interviewed  expressed  reasons  for  having  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  relationship  at  the  time  of  the  primary  battering.    Some  of  these  were: 
strong  desire  to  "make  a  go  of  it,"  chronic  ^llnuss  or  poor  health  of  herself, 
her  children,  or  her  spouse,  escaping  parental  home,  dissolution  of  an  earlier 
marriage,  dependent  children  by  another  spouse,  prior  good  relationship  with 
spouse,  spouse's  dependency  on  alcohol  or  drugs,  and  pregnancy.     Gelles  men- 
tions that  ten  out  of  forty-four  women  he  interviewed  reported  being  abused  dur- 
ing pregnancy  (1975:81),  and  Gayford  claims  that  the  majority  of  his  sample  of 
battered  women  were  either  pregnant  before  they  began  livinR  with  their  abusers 
or  were  pregnant  by  another  man  (1975a : 195) . 

The  women*  in  the  sample .from  the  WTLC  frequently  expressed  conservative  at- 
titudes,  and  were  often  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  their  marriages  "failed," 
^giving  traditional  "proofs"  of  being  good  wives,  mothers,  housekeepers,  etc. 
Explanations  of  their    vn  "willingness  to  invest"  in  the  relationships  at  the 
time  of  the  primary  ba»     ring  were  strongly  traditional,  and  their  parental 
family  backgrounds  gave  support  to  the  idea  of  conservatism.    For  example,  there 
were  fewer  divorces  in  the  women's  families  than  the  men's,  most  women  indicated 
that  .they  had  been  reared  in  a  family  of  moderate  to  strong  religiosity,1^  and 
they  described  firm  but  fair  parental  discipline.     The  women  frequently  describ- 
ed authoritarian- type  fathers;  they  said  their  mothers  deferred  (at  least  super- 
ficial) power  and  authority  to  their  husbands,  regardless  of  the  families'  soc- 
ial^^lass  or  mothers1  employment.    These  respondents  gave  evidence  of  belonging 
in  the  category  of  young  women  entering  college  that  Bernard  called  "Tradition- 
aliits,"  based  on  the  "evidence  of  conformity  to  traditional  sex-stereotyped 
role  conceptions.    They  (1)  wanted  to  marry  within  five  years,  (2)  wanted  to 
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raise  a  family,  and  believed  a  woman's  place  was  in  the  home"  (1975:50),  Wo- 
men, says  Bernard,  are  ''wired  for  marriage"  (1975:76).    Her  writings  lend  sup- 
port to  operant  conditioning  of  actors  to  perform  in  sex  "appropriate"  behavior; 
she  writes  of  social  rewards  and  punishments  that  attend  sex  role  socializa- 
tion—occasionally she  uses  the  more  powerful  phrase:    •'programming"  (1975:17). 

Based  on  the  above  observations,  I  assume  that  if  a  woman  has  great  will- 
ingness to  invest  In  maintaining  a  conjugal  relationshtp— if  she  is  strongly 
comnited  to  It  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  if  she  firmly  accepts  traditional 
Ideology — then  she  will  neither  retaliate  nor  terminate  a  conjugal  relationship 
if  she  Is  battered.    To  illustrate  Proposition  II,  Table  Il'shows  the  types  of 
responses  to  battering  the  female  spouse  is  predicted  to  make.  ' 
TABLE  II 

U)W  HIGH 
TRADITIONAL  IDEOLOGY  TRADITIONAL  IDEOLOGY 

* 

A  R+ 
LOW  most  likely'  to  retaliate  moderately  unlikely  to 

INVESTMENT  or  terminate  retaliate  or  terminate4 


B-  .  C 

HIGH  moderately  likely  to  least  likely  to 

INVESTMENT  retaliate  or  terminate  retaliate  or  terminate 


Up  to  this  point,  the  characteristics  of  the  potential  batterer  and  victim 

have  been  described.    Despite  the  apparent  frequency  of  battering,  it  seems  safe 

to  aiiuae  Chat  not  all  men  with  the  described  characteristics  batter  women.  It 

also  seems  reasonable  to  speculate  that  not  all  women  with  these  characteristics 

always  end  up  with  a  battering  spouse,  nor  do  all  primary  batterings  continue  to 

the  next  stage.    The  following  proposition  describes  the  "ideal"  conditions  for 

primary  battering  to  occur. 

PROPOSITION  Hi;  THE  MORE  ONE  ACTOR  IS  INCl'LCATED  TO  RESPOND  TO  STRESSPUL 
SITUATIONS  BY  BATTERING,  AND  THE  GREATER  THE  WILLINGNESS  TO  INVEST  IN  CON- 
JUGAL RELATIONSHIPS  OF  ANOTHER  ACTOR,  .AND  THE  MORE  INTENSE  THE  TRADITIONAL 
IDEOLOCY  OF  BOTH,  THE  MORE  LIKELY  BATTERING  WILL  OCCUR. 
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If  A  and  B  enter  Into  a  conjugal  relationship,  then  battering  is  MVelv 
to  occur  when  A  experiences  frustration,  anger,  or  stress.     If  these  con- 
ditions are  met,  then  and  only  then,  will  battering  occur,. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  some  relationship*  In  which:    a)  there  is  never 
physical  violence,  b)  battering  happens  once  and  never  again,  and  c)  primary 
battering  moves  to  secondary  battering.     The  above  proposition  exprenses  opt*. 
m\m  conditions  lor  bat tering ;  it  may  be  clarified  by  addressing  the  exceptions, 
If  battering  never  occurs  (a),  then  both  actors  do  not  have  the  described  char- 
acteristics.    The  major  interest  In  this  schema  is  in  postulating  the  differ- 
ences between  (b) 'and  (c).    Once  again,  the  strongest  predictive  variable  Is 
Che  construct,  traditional  ideology.     If  women  are  Rtrongly  committed  to  patri- 
archy and  the,  hierarchal  order  of  power  statuses,  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
their  spou8e#are  aware  of  these  attitudes  and  behave  accordingly, .    Within  the 
context  of  intimate  relationships ,  people  URually  relax  manv  external  defenRes 
and  reveal  innermost  attitudes  and  beliefs.     Men  may  be  expected  to  know  if 
the  women  they  live  with  are  most  llkelv  to  blame  themselves,  rather  than  their 
spouses,  for  almost  all  disruption  of  domestic  cranqui 1 i ty . 1 5    Classes  are  be- 
Wig  held  across  the  country,  and  books  are  selling  by  the  mill  inns  (Andelin, 
1976;  Morgan,  1975)  that  reinforce  the  traditional  ideology  that  women  can  only 
find  true  happiness  vicariously  through  their  husbands,  and  that  "a  ttuw'r  home 
ia  MB  castle."    this  type        ideology,  pIur  a  nt  long  commitment  to  maintenance 
of  conjugal  tieR,  provides  the  Rtrongest  predictor  that  the  victim  will  take  no 
overt  action  which  will  sur^         "v  act  as  a  deterrent  to  secondary  battering. 
In  sua,  if  the  man  has  the  Mile        .  -«nd  experience  which  puts  him  in  the  lower 
right  cell  of   Table  I,  and  the  wrnnan  has  the  Id-.. I.  «v  and   Investment  factor  to 
put  her  in  the  lower  right  cell  of  Table  If,  this  combination  is  sufficient  to 
predict  that  the  relationships  will  continue!     And  if   it  does secondary  batter 
lng  wl 1 1  occur  ( c) . 

Conversely,  given  the  conditions  that  n  woman  has  a  strong  commitment  to  n 
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relationship,  perhaps  because  of  Individual  valued  characteristics  of  her  spouse 
or  lack  of  other  resources,  hut  less  than  firm  acceptance  of  the  "natural  order" 
of  male  doiri  nance-female  submission,  it  is  postulated  that  she  is  likely  to  re-  ■ 
spond  by  some  form  of  retaliation  or  termination  of  the  relationship.     She  mav 
make  a  response  which  clearly  indicates  to  him  that  there  would  positively  be 
no  toleration  for  a  sicond  occurrence,  and  she  does  not  enit  behavior  which  will 
serve  to  reinforce  his  behavior.     Some  v  men  are  battered  once,  and  never  again: 
some  have  terminated  the  relationship  after  primary  nattering.     One  woman  claim- 
ed  that  she  knocl^d  her  assailant  unconscious  with  an  iron  skillet,^  another  *f  i  1  ed 
initial  divorce  proceedings  which  could  be  reinstituted  by  a  telephone  call  to 
her  attorney,  and  another  stayed  away  from  hone  until  a  counselor  verified  that 
her  hushand  had  been  under  his  treatment  for  a  period  of  six  months.     Ail  the 
women  reported  there  had  never  been  a  reoccurrence  after  a  single  violent  event, 
wh i i h  for  these  three  women  ranged  from  five  to  twenty  years.     Reports  of  physi- 
cal abuse  during  marriages  which  ended  in  divorce  are  common  in  the  literature 
(O'Brien,  1971;  Gelles,  1972),  but  the*.:  is  no  indication  if  these  divorces 
followed  primary  battering;  the  assumption  seems  to  be  that  they  occurred  after 

a  long  period  of  secondary  battering  (Truninger,  1971:260).     However,  it  seems 

\ 

likely  that  women  who  terminate  relationships  after  primary  battering  simply  do 

not  make  the  physical  abuse  a  matter  of  public  record,  therefore  there  is  no 

way  to  gauge  accurately  how  many  women  choose  this  response.  i 

The  responsibility  for  taking  decisive  action  at  the  first  occurrence  of 
battering  appears  to  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  woman.     If  a  man  responds  to 
f  ru»trat  j.ori,  anger,  or  ntress  in  a  manner  which  he  has  been  socialized  to  be- 
lieve is  appropriate,  and  it  appears  to  be  accepted  because  of  luck  of  nega- 
tive feed-back,  h    is  most  likely  to  continue  this  behavior.     According  to 
Akera,  learning  is  accomplished  by  negative  and  positive  stimuli:     if  behavior 
is  not  followed  by  punishment,  the  hehavior  will  continue  to  he  elicited. 
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Akers  explains: 

The  basic  process  is  this;    ititnuZi  hctlowim  <"r  c^ltiwert  u/Vrt  AM  OjWMMf 
determine  (he  piobabitittj  ot  <fj  tutuhe  occiiMi'mci*.    The  two  ma  lor  parts 
of  this  process  are  leotjjotce/nen/  and  punishment  ( 1 97 7 : AS) . 

Both  positive  *nd  negat Ive  .reinforcement  strengthen  behavior  while  positive  and 
negative  punishment  have  the  effect  of  weakening  or  changing  behavior.  Positive 
punishment  takes  the  form  of  a  "punlsher  received,"  while  negative  punishment 
is  "reward  removed  or  lost"  (Akers,  1977:46). 

The  first  time  a  man  batters  a  woman  Is  probably  the  most  difficult  for 
him;  conflicting  norms  tell  men  to  be  "protectors"  of  women,  and  also  to  maintain 
power  and  control  over  them.    Many  women  tell  o*  the  contrition,  tears  of  re- 
pentance, swearing  never  to  do  such  things  again,  etc.,  following  battering. 
Yet,  as  In  most  activities  considered  semi-illegltlmate  (e.g.,  cheating  in 
school  will  not  send  a  person  to  prison,  bui  the  cheater  knows  it  is  ethically 
wrong),  the  first  time  is  the  hardest.     There  should  be  little  doubt  fiat  very 
few  men  (except  posslbl>  sadists)  actually  enjoy  beating  women,  particularly 
those  with  whom  they  Interact  frequently,  usually  within  the  framework  of  sex- 
ual intimacy.     Beating  requires  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  some  satisfaction  -lerived  from  the  act  or  it 
most  likely  would  not  occur.    The  act  not  only  becomes  easier  with  each  succeed- 
ing occurrence,  but  rationalizations  are  organized  to  resolve  cognitive  disson- 
ance, which  suggests  the  fourth  and  final  proposition. 

PROPOSITION  IV:     THE  LESS  LIKELY  RETALIATION  OR  TERMINATION  OF  A  CONJUGAL 
RELATIONSHIP  DUE. TO  BATTERING,  1  UK  MORE  I.MTI.Y  THE  BATTERER  IS  TO  CONTINUE 
BATTERING.     THE  LONGER  BATTERING  OCTINTKS,  THE  MORE  FREQUENTLY  THE  BATTER- 
ING OCCURS,  AN!)  THE  GREATER  THE  INTENSITY  OP  THE  BATTERING . 

If  B  responds  by  continued  maintenance  of  thp  re lat ionship ,  then  A  is 
likelv  to  continue  battering  at  an  accelerator!  rate  and  with  increased  in- 
tensity. 

Social  reinforcement  or  learning  theory  provides  the  l>est  explanation  of  why 
battering  Is  likely  to  continue.     There  ,tre  no,  or  not  sufficient,  punishments 
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received,  and  there  may  even  be  reinf orcementB .  Positive  reinforcement  takes 
the  form  of  "rewards  received:"  for  example:  the  man  may  experience  feelings 
of  increased  control  and  power.  Negative  reinforcement  is  "puniaher  removed  t 
or  avoided;"  for  example^  the  woman  tries  harder  to  placate  him  or  to  remove 
all  sources  of  irritation  or  stress,  such  as  keeping  the  house  cleaner  or 
keeping  the  children  quiet  in  che  man's  presence. 

A. 

Another  one  of  the  few  things  that  researchers  agree  upon  is  that  batter- 
ings escalate  in  frequency  and  Intensity  over  time  (Gayford,  1975a:196;  Scott, 
1974:436;  Nichols,  1976:31).    My  own  study  shows  that  victims  report  not  onlv 
escalation  in  frequency  and  intensity,  but  also  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
expressions  of  repentance,  guilt,  sorrow,  etc.     One  attorney  may  have  been  ex- 
pressing the  sentimetits  of  batterers  as  well  as  his  personal  beliefs  when  he 
said,  "Any  man  can  make  a  mistake  once  and  let  her  have  it.     But  if  she  lets 
him  do  it  a  second  time,  she  has  given  him  her  permission,  and  she  has  nobody 
but  herself  to  blame"  (quoted  in  Pagelow,  1976:11).    Wolfgang's  work  on  homi- 
cide, particularly  victim-precipitated  homicide  (1967)  leaves  little  doubt  that 
some  male-female  relationships  culminate  in  murder  when  he  says,  "84  percent  of 
all  female  offenders  slay  males  and  87  percent  of  all  female  victims  are  slain 
by  males"  (1967:21).    Martin  reports,  "During  1971,  '.n  percent  of  all  homicides 
in  Kansas  City  ware  cases  of  spouse  killing  spouse.     In  almost  50  percent  of 
these  cases,  police  had  been  summoned  five  or  more  times  within  a  two-year  per- 
iod before  the  murder  •occurred"  (1976:15).     In  her  study  of  female  killers  In 
Hungary,  Rasko  showed  a  di  str^t* ion -of  victims  similar,  to  an  earlier  American 
study,  and  a  high  proportion  of  vlctlm-precipitation.     She  says: 

almost  two  thirds  if  the  female  killers1  victims  were  close  dependents, 
arte  more  than  40  percent  were  husbands  or  lovers.     ...most  women  were... 
(motivated)  by  long-lasting  emotional  conflict  situations.    The  commission 
of  the  crime  was  the  overt  manifestation  of  their  latent  aggression,  which 
had  oftefl  been  repressed  for  a  long  time  ("*76'401). 
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Some  American  writers  have  shoWT.  that  continuation  in  physical  lv  violent*  rela- 
tionships frequently  culminates  In  the  ultimate  violence;  accidental  or  pur- 
poseful, the  results  are  the  same:    death  of  one  or  the  other  spouse  (Field  .ind 
Field,  1973;  Elsenberg  antj/Mlcklow,  1974;  Trunlnger,  1971).     Fortunately,  most 
of  these  destructive  relationships  seem  to  eventually  disintegrate  by  less  ter- 
rible methods  before  they  reach  this  level  of  intensity. 

Adequate  testing  of  Model  II  requires  large-scale  sampling  of  the  general 
population  tc  determine:     1)  how  many  people  have  ever  engaged  l.«  one  Incident 
of  intraspousal  battering,  2)  what  their  responses  were,  3)  post-battering  be- 
havior, controlling  for  the  variables  traditional  ideology,  experience  and  In- 
vestment.   Most  research  at  the  present  time  is  being  d fleeted  toward  partici- 
pants In  secondary  battering  (c)  .    We  have  no  idea  how  many  relationships'  in  the 
general  population  in  which  battftrln^  never  occurs  (a),  and  battering  happens 
once  and  never  agaiti  (b).    This  ki^id  of  sensitive  information  may  he  difficult 
to  obtain,  due  to  the  reJLuc^ance^f  many  people  to  admit  to  behavior  in  inti- 
mate relat ionshipj/which  Is  j^:  least  minimally  proscribed.^ 
/ 

PODEL  III:  t  SECONDARY  BATTERING 

The  theoretical  model  addressing  conjugal  violent'  which  persists  bevond 
primary  battering  can  only  be  superficially  addressed  In  this  paper,  due  lo 
length  considerations.     An  explanation  is  developed  In  another  par;-r  (Page low, 
1977b)  .**  Mode  1  III  Is  the  component  of  this  tripartite  perspect  .ve  which  will 
easily  yield  to  testing  by  researchers,  because  almost  all  of  the  current  ef- 
forts are  drawing  samples  fmm  populations  whic*»  have  boon  subjected  to  exten- 
sive and  repeated  batterings.    Whereas  test  I  in*  ■  :  M   If  I    I!  requires  a  reliable 
random  sample  of  women  ;rtid  men  from  the  general  population.  Model  III  seeks  to 
explain  why  some  women  seem  to  be  "locked   into"  battering  situations.     The  kev 
variables  of  secondnry  battering  are  proposed  which  n.w  determine  why  some  wo- 
men stay,  and  how  some  women  manage  tc  leave.     Verv  )<rirflv,  these  are  labeled: 
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"Miourcas ,"  "Institutional  Response,"  and  the  construct  common  to  all  three  ^ 
models,  "Traditional  Ideology."    It  is  emphasized  that  the  latter  is  varlahle; 
it  may  weaken  or  intensify  over  time  :n  response  to  stimul i 'operant  In  individ- 
ual environments .    The  major  hypothesis  of  Model  III  is  that  the  fewer  the  re- 
sources, the  sore  negative  the  institutional  response,  and  the  more  Intense  the 
traditional  ideology  of  battared  women*  the  more  tightly  they  ar«  locked  into 
their  relationships,  and  the  less  likely  they  are  to  respond  in  ways  which  uan 

V 

alter  their  situations  to  become  less  destructive. 
SUMMARY 

This  new  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  of  woman  battering  will  be  accused 
by  some  of  being  reductionist,  because  it  incorporates  some  elements- of  behavior- 
ism and  operant  conditioning  inherent  in  the  social  learning  theory  framework. 
Neverthelesa ,  social  learning  occurs  within  a  social  structure  that  defines  be- 
haviors »5  correct  ui  incorrect,  deviant  or  conforming .    This  approach  attempts 
to  1,1  ft  woman  battering  out  of  the  psychopathologicat  framework,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  behavior  of  t^e  interacting  couple  is  V*ot  understood  hv  examining 
what  they  have  learned  before,  during,  and  after  the  first  physically  violent 
epibode.     Spousal  hstcevlng  13  a  social  phenomenon,  yet  It  occurs  at  the  level 
of  interacting  individuals.    This  conceptualization  attempt*  to  suggest  why 
some  women  are  battered,  and  also  why  some  women  are  not  battered. 

These  ideas  have  been  expressed  in  the  hope  that  they  provide  organization 
of  thought,  suggest  directions  and  idea  a  for  testing,  and  stimulate  new  an- 
proaohee  to  theorists  and  empiricists  alike.    Although  there  has  n^t  l>ct»n  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  gathered  to  support  its  pr  'positions,  it  iu  baaed  main- 
ly on  informal,  sjr.teiustic,  and  Impress innint J c  observat Ions  from  my  pilot  study. 
It  is  hopi-d  that  this  presentation  will   invite  elabor?tion,  expanaion,  ntid  crit- 
icism for  the  eventual  development  of  a  sociologies'   theory  of  woman  ba*tc*rlng. 
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1.  The  Women's  Transit ionaf  Living  Center  (WTLC)  designates  resident  battered 
women  and  their  children  as  "clients." 

2.  Examples  are4    the  197*  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Problems  in  New  York,  August  27  to  30;  the  1^76  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association  in  New  York,  August  30  to  September  3;  the  Second  In- 
ternational Symposium  on  Victimology  in  Boston',  September  5  to  10 ,  -1^76.  Also, 
the  Center  for  Research  on  Women-hosted  a  two-day  conference- on  "Bittered  Wo- 
men:   Defining  the  Issues"  at  Stanford  University,  May  20-21,  1977.V 

3.  To  illustrate  the  variety  of  explanations  for  woman  battering,  „he  following 
"theories*'  were  extracted  from  a  brief  review  of  the  literature:     resource  o* 
last  resort,  alienation  and  pair-bond  dilution,  stress-resource,  exchange, 
status  inconsistency,  ultimate  resource,  experience  of  learning,  conflict,  iirk- 
age,  general  systems,  subculture  of  violence,  and,  aggression  (Flynn,  et  al . , 
1975;  Dewsbury,  1975;  Goode,  1971; jtf'Brien,  1971;  Alien  and  Straus,  1975;  Owens 
and  Straus,  1975;  Coser,  1956,  196<V^5traus,  1971  ,  1973;  Straus,  et  al . ,  1976). 

4.  These  ideas  were  expressed  by  Dobash  and  Dobash  and  some  of  the  participants 
at  the  round  table  discussion  on  battered  women  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Problems  in  New  York,  on  August  30,  1976.  The 
National  Women's  Aid  Federation,  in  their  report  (WiJsdp,  1976),  expressed 
many  of  these  same  criticisms. 

5.  The  term  adult  will  arbitrarily  signify  from  age  thirteen  upward;  any  female 
younger  than  that  age,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  if  abused  by  an  adult  male, 
should  be  considered  the  victim  of  child  abuse  or  inceit. 

6.  Th*  term  battered  does  not  inclu^F  non-physical  types  of  abuse  such  as  intimi- 
dation, harassitent ,  threats,  or*/other  forms  of  psychological  coersion,  unless 
they  occur  In  conjunction  with  physical  force  or  injury.    Although  undeniably 
damaging,  painful  and  injurious,  the  scope  of  the  phenomenon  addressed  herein 
must  be  restricted  to  bodily  injury.    Physical  abuse  has  been  somewhat  expanded 
to  include  force  into  involuntary  or  from  voluntary  action,  so  that  being  tied 
to  a  chair,  locked  in  a  room,  closet  or  house,  or  being  locked  out  of  one's 
home  In  tUtf^mHidie  of  the  night,  for  example,  which  are  clearly  abusive  actions, 
may  be  iri  iuded.    My  sample  of  battered  women  has  revealed  accounts  of  each  of 
theme  tybt'.s  of  abuse  listed  above. 

7.  Excluded  from  this  definition  are  short-term  dating  relationships,  employer- 
employee  relationships ,  or  social  acquaintance  relationships,  etc.  J 

8.  Enlarging  scope/ cond  it Ions  to  include  non-mar  1 1  .il  (  non-nexuai,  or  non-cohabita^ 
tional  relationships  places  this  perspective  som-where  byond  the  marital-famil- 
ial setting  advocated  by  Dobash  and  Dobash  (]'»7n.O,  and^lcss  than  the  more  gen1— 
eral  lnterfamilj)  violence  in  the  home  setting  alio  od  to  by  Oelles  (1974)  and 
Steinmetz  and  Yrfly»  (1974).    Woman  battering  can  be  better  explained  when  it  is 
lifted  out  of  tfie  frame  of  reference  which  ties  it  so  strongly  to  sexually  in- 
cimate  relationships  (Straus  compares  the  marrinpe  license  to  a  hitting  license, 

v*     1976:543),  yet  other  types  of  familial  violence,  such  as  sibling  violence,  are 
beyond  these  boundaries. 

9.  For  example,  one  respondent  fled  her  battering  spouse  to  the  home  of  her  brother, 
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who  not  only  bettered  her,  but  her  children  as  well.    Martin  suggests  it  may  be 
the  shsred  hone,  rather  than  the  marltsl  relationship,  which  is  conduslve  to 
battering  (1976:18). 

10.  One  attorney  who  haa  represented  battered  women  in  court  tells  of  the  ob >iously 
sincere  disbelief  of  some  husbands  when  a  Judge  reprimands  them  for  abusive 
treatment  of  their  wives:    "But,  your  honor,  she's  my  wife!"  is  frequently 
their  shocked  response.    In  addition,  the  often-mentioned  psychological  and 
soclsl  psychological  concepts  such  as  Jealousy,  status  Inconsistency,  aggressive- 
ness, ego-centeredness,  etc.  are  not  the  snswers  to  vhy  a  man  be»f*  "his"  woman; 
such  "explanstions"  merely  address  the  symptoms,  not  the  underlying  cause.  Nor 
can  other  concepts  frequently  used  to  describe  the  femsles'  behavior,  such  as 
passivity,  dependency,  frigidity,  masochism,  etc.  explain  the  teal  cauees  for 
such  behavior  m.\d  attitudes. 

11.  For  one  of  the  most  provocative  dissertations  on  the  process  of  the  social  de- 
valuation of  females,  see  Hsrtmtffln  (1976).    Also  see  Bart  (1971),  Freeman  (1973), 
Cornick  and  Moran  (1973),  Mill  (1971),  Morgan  (1970),  de  Beauvoir  (1974),  Brown- 
miller  (197b),  Bernard  (1973),  Millett  (1970). 

12.  The  women  staying  at  the  WTLC  generally  described  themselves  as  moderately,'  or 
not  at  all,  religious.    Some  said  they  had  strong  religious  beliefs,  but  they 
were  not  affiliated  with  any  organized  religion. 

13.  Unlike  Cayford's  (1975a)  sample  of  100  battered  women  selected  from  148  inter- 
views, which  showed  a  high  proportion  of  premarital  battering  and  short  engage- 
ment periods,  my  sample  revealed  that  lees  than  20  percent  saw  any  display  of 
physical  violence  prior  to  cohabitation.    The  majority  of  the  women  first  wit- 
nessed violent  behavior  after  marriage  or  cohabitation;  many  from  two  to  ten 
years  later. 

14.  Straus,  et  al .  obtained  data  from  over  2,000  couples  by  use  of  the  Conflict  Res- 
olution Techniques  scale  (CRT).    The  CRT  categorized  violent  acts  on  a  continuum 
which  ranged  from  a  slap  to  using  a  knife  or  gun.    Of  the  eight  items,  they  com- 
bined five  into  a  "severe  violence  index,"  one  of  which  was  "beat  up."  This 
study  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  end  a  major  accomplishment,  but 
until  the  complete  report  is  compiled  snd  availsble,  we  cannot  adequately  evaluate 
it.    At  the  present  tide,  we  know  there  are  limitations  and  as  yet  unanswered 
questions.    For  example,  how  were  the  interviews  conducted,  was  there  any  messure- 
ment  of  types  and  severity  of  injuries  inflicted?  (hitting  and  trying  to  hit  are 
vastly  different!    Also,  a  kick  with  an  open-toed  sandal  and  a  pointed  western 
boot— are  they  measured  equally?)    In  addition,  can  we  ascertain  if  the  other 
couples  who  reported  no  violence  in  the  previous  year  had  never  engaged  in  vio- 
lence?   We  need  to  know  the  Interaction  before  and  after  these  reported  episodes, 
as  well  as  data  (pre  and  post  the  Incident)  from  couples  who  had  gver~en gaged  in 
violence . 
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PKKI.IMI NAKY  RIl'OKl  0!<  I'.ATfMU.!  aW*\ 

intrquiAjtion 

Ihls  is  a  preliminary  report  on  rosiMrdi  currently  being  conducted  on 
battered  women,  the  physical  assaulting  oi  women  by  men    usually  within 
the  pflvacy  of   the  home.     The  study  examines  particularly  the  female  vic- 
tims of  batterings  Inflicted  by  men  with  wMom  there  are,  or  were,  estab- 
lished, on-going,  romanilc  and/ur  sexual  relat lonshlps. 1    The  specific  con- 

ft 

cern  of  this  report  centers  on  determining  some  of  the  Idea's  held  about 
batterlnK  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  valid  concept  ions  or  Invalid 
my  tlw, 

The  topic  of  physical  assaults  against  women  has  largely  been  limited 
In  the  United  States,  until  very  recently,  to  the  crime  of  rape.     An  early 
public  statement  against  woman-hat ter In^,  came  from  a  group  of  women  meeting 
In  Washington,  D.U.,  who  were  alerted  by  a  small  study  conducted  In  Mary- 
land, which  revealed  for  ttic  first  time  that  household  violence  directed  at 
adult  female  vicMras  Is  far  n?ore  prevalent  and  severe  than  hitherto  suspect  - 
ed.     In  March,   1976,  International  attention  was  tfiven  to  this  Important 
phenomenon.    The  Brussels,  Belgium,  International  Trlhunal  on  Urines  Against 
Women  was  attended  by  more  than  2,000  women  from  thirty- three  countries,  and 
the  Issue  of  woman-battering  was  raised.     Women  fr.om  Australia,  England 
France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Scotland,  U.S.A.,  and 
Wal«s  endorsed  a  resolution  calling  for  action  on  the  rights  of  battered 
women  and  their  children  throughout  the  world.     Simultaneously  with  tin 
Brussels  meeting,  the  National  Organization  for  Women  took  up  the  attack  tn 
the  United  States  against  woman-battering,2  establishing  task  forces  to  deal 


00  ( 


2 


with  the  prohlem  from  roast  to  coast. 

Prior  to  these  events,  measures  had  been  t  *ik »-n  m  smpu«  count r        tn  re- 
vise laws,  provide  assistance  to  nattered  women,  and  hegin  scientific  re- 
search, but  very  little  puhlic  recognition  had  been  given  to  the  problem  in 
the  United  States  (Martin,  1976:197).    For  example,  for  five  years  Kngllsh 
w»men  were  establishing  hoc.se  s  of  refuge  tor  battered  women  and  their  child- 
ren, and  calling  on  the  general  nubile    social  agencies,  and  political  ln- 
scltutlons  for  recognition  and  correction  of  the  prohVm  (Pizzey.  197M. 
Social  scientists  began  investigations  on  female  battering  in  Krtglaiui  and 
Ltripe  (Gayford,  1975a.  1975b     1975c,  Scott    1^74,  Wilson     1975),  while  manv 
Americans  continued  to  study  child  battering  and  griJually  hecame  involved 
In  Invest  gating  rape.     lhe  U.S.  scientists  who  first    'discovered"  the  phe 
nomen.'-.  of  wotnan-batter  ing  were  largely  from  the  fields  ol  psychiatry,  psy 
chology,  and  social  wo  -k  (Saul,   1972;  Nichols,   J975)  .    i)n  their  part,  some 
sociologists  turned   .o  investigation  of  the  ust*  of  force  ailu  power  In  the 
family,  and  lnt.afamily  violence  (bard  and  Zat'ker.  1974;  Bean  and  Kerckhetf 
1971.  Gelles.   1972;  Coode ,  1971;  Stetnmetz  and  Straus,  1974;  Straus,  1971, 
1973,   1974a.  1974b,  1976). 

The  events  In  Brussels  and  Washington,  b.C,  .  ombined  with  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  that  women  are  frequently  and  systematically  being  hrutalized 
within  their  homes,  triggered  an  International  movement  to  expose  thin  'se- 
cret crime"  and  find  solutions  for  It,    lhe  popular  press  and  the  media  have 
catapulted  the  topic  to  headline  and  feature  proportions.     A  suh )ect /which , 
when  it  was  formerly  discussed  at  .ill,  was  treated  in  whiskers v,  t^ow  being 
publicized  on  coves  of  magazines  and  front  page  articles  (j^/ji  l!™.  Jun* . 
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W7h,  Ms.,  August,   l^7b;  Wall  Strict  Journa  I  ,  August   JO.  1^7b).     In  response 
to  the  urgent  .ijiprdl  from  women  ami  their  iH'Kani z.it^ons  t °  social  scientists 
to  begin  investigation  Immediately,  and  he,  ause  of  the  growing  awareness  uf 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  men  and  women  around  the  world  have  turned  at- 
tention to  the  Issues  and  Initiated  research.    There  Is  added  impetus  for 
new  and  continuing  research  on  the  "hattered  woman  syndrome,"  while  some  re- 
searchers are  investigating  associated  issues:     correlations  of  woman-batter- 
ing witli  child  abuse,  v  ict  im-prec  ip  1  tated  homicid*,  violence  culminating  in 
homicide  of  female  victims,  and  suicide. 

The  present  study  Is  in  response  to  appeals  for  scientific  data  so  that 
fcome  understanding  may  be  attained,  particularly  in  view  of  the  dearth  of 
syc.i  projects.    The  prohletn  is  universal   in  scope,  serious  in  nature  and 
relatively  unexplored,  esoeeielly  in  the  United  States.     In  view  of  the  grow 
in*  body  of  literature,  and  based  on  discussion  with  researchers  working  on 
this  problem,  and  some  initial  observat ious ,  U  was  hypothesized  that  indi- 
viduals raised  in  nattering  households  are  likely  to  learn  to  respond  to 
t  rustra't  ton,  an^er,  and/or  stress  by  physical  violence/    In  addition,  if  the 
individual  has  been  socialized  in  a  society  in  which  physical  aggression  is 
approved,  the  patriarchy  Is  established,  and  male  dominance  over  femah-s  and 
children  is  acceptable,  then  the  object/s  of  battering  will  be  femal    i  and 
other  persons  over  whom  the  male  has  domination.     If  a  male  with  whom  a  fe- 
male enters  a  conjugal  relationship  has  learned  physically  violent  responses, 
and  both  have  been  socialized  in  a  society  of  approved  physical  aggression, 
patriarchy  and  male  dominance,  the  conditions  for  victimization  of  the  i  ile 
are  established.     If  the  female  places  strong  emphasis  on  conforming  « "  the 
socially  approved  sex-roles,  she  is  least   likely  to  resist  victimization,  and 
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most  likely  to  make  heavy  personal   investment   in  her  re  Lit  i  onship/s  with 
males.     If  the  female  rejects  social Iv  approved  srx-rolos,  she  Is  more  Mkelv 
to  utilize  availahle  resources  and  opt  inns  to  resist  victimization  and  turn 
to  social  institutions  for  cooperation  and/or  assistance.    The  more  the  fe- 
male lacks  resources  and  options  for  resolutions,  the  more  likely  the  female 
will  experience  social  disapproval  and  further  victimization. 

•  If  these  hypotheses  are  supported  by  the  data,  the  lnterence  to  be 
drawn  will  be  t»».it  societies,  such  as  that  described ,  set  the  female  up  to  be 
a  victim  In  the  first  place,  when  she  does  reach  out  to  social  a^ercies  for 
assistance,  the  blame  is  thrown  back  at  her,  and  th?  ,-ictim  is  doubly  victim- 
ized. 

METHODOLOGY 

This  Investigation  involves  three  distinct  stages  which  utilize  a  var- 
iety of  methodologies.    This  preliminary  report  focuses  primarily  on  the 
first  pnase,  which  has  served  as  a  pilot  study,  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  into  the  second  phase,  whicn  is  reported  herein  where  appropriate. 
The  final  phase  has  not  commenced  at  this  time.     These  three  stages  investi- 
gate:    1)   the  battered  women,  2)  community  resourc*     and  response  to  the 
victims,  ana  3)   the  prevalence  and  severity  of  woman-battering  in  the  gen- 
eral populatiojn. 

The  Victims  Themselves  ' 

Some  women  who  have  been  physically  assaulted  by  spouses  or  lovers  will 
provide  data  for  analysis,  Information  will  be  obtained  from  them  and  about 
them  from  the  following  sources: 

A.    Official  records  kept  by  the  Director  and  Staff  of  the  Women's 


Transitional  Living  Center  (WTI.C)  ,   located  In  Grange  County,  California, 
will  be  exam  Ineu  t*y  histor lographlc  methodology,  i'.o.,  record  analysis  which 
Is  unobtrusive  and  comparatively  objective.    This  hous«*  of  refuge  for  phys- 
ically battered  women  and  their  children  from  which  these  records  are  drawn 
Is  one  of  only  three  In  the  State  ot  California.    There  are  only  a  handful  of 
these  shelters  for  women  across  the  United  States,  although  more  are  opening 
up  at  an  accelerating  rate,     Kuiope  has  many  such  refuges,  particularly  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  while  Australia  has  over  thirty, 
Letters  have  been  exchanged  between  such  shelters,  compart. .g  services,  Intake 
criteria,  demographic  data  on  clients,  experiences  In  operation,  etc.  These 
communications  are  available  to  the  investigator,  as  well  as  agency  records 
such  as;     intake  tiles,  daily  logs,  night  staff  memos,  and  telephone  counsel- 
ing and  referral  notes.     Monthly  reports  to  funding  agencies  are  also  avail- 
aMe  which  are  a  compilation  of  demographic  dat  i  on  clients,  including  eth- 
nicity, geographic  areas  of  residence,  social  class,  and  ages  of  mothers  and 
children,  as  well  as  services  and  activities  piovlded  by  the  Center.  Records 
are  also  kept  of  t tie  departure  of  each  client,   i.e.,   if  she  reunited  with  her 
batterer,  or  made  the  transition  to  alternate  living  arrangements,  and  if  so, 
how  this  was  accompl lnhed .     Staff  follow-ups  are  made  whenever  possible,  and 
these  records  are  also  available  to  the  investigator. 

15.     All  clients  of  the  WTLC  are  offered  a  self-administered  ques t ionna ir 
by  a  staff  member  shortly  after  admittance,  and  urged,  but  not  required,  to 
provide  the  information  requested.     It  was  decided  to  develop  the  question- 
naire beciuse  of  extreme  time  requirements  for  oral   interviews,  to  provide 
for  standardization  of  questions  and  relative  ease  of  coding  responses,  and 
to  avoid  interviewer  bias  as  much  as  possible.     The  Instrument  was  pro-tested 
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and  modified  twice  Ufore  being  lerepted  for  the  major  investigation.  In 
keeping  with  the  exploratory  nature  of  thix  siuJy,  the  ques t lonna i re  Is  com- 
prehensive, detailed,  and  long.^    'fnc  Instrument  Is  divided  into  four  parts: 
1)  personal  data,  2)  data  regarding  spouse,  3)  nature  of  injuries,  and  4)  in- 
stitutional response.    Coded  choice  responses  are  provided  for  both  objective 
and  subjective  items,  and  open-ended  questions  provide  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidualized responses . * 

C.  in-depth  interview  is  the  methodology  employ*. d  for  some  respondents 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.    These  include:    women  who  have  languaC-  °r  read- 
ing difficulties,  others  who  have  unusual  case  histories  which  yield  more 
informal  Ion  than  may  be  obtained  by  self-administered  questionnaire,  juven- 
iles, etc.    Thes*.-  interviews  are  audio  taped  when  respondents  are  not  inhib- 
ited by  the  ret  order  and  give  their  consent. 

D.  Adolescent  and  teen-aged  youngsters  who  lived  in  a  household  where 
there  was  physical  violence  are  invited,  with  their  mothers'  permission,  to 
write  out  statements  describing  their  experiences  In  this  environment.  They 
are  encouraged  to  express  their  feeling*;  aoout  these  experiences,  tneir  lives 
at  the  point  in  time  of  writing,  and  their  Ideas  for  the  future. 

E.  Participant  observation  is  another  methodology  employed  by  the  re- 
searcher, which  involves  being  present  during  weekly  discussion  groups  at  the 
W1LC,  and  observing  tne  interaction  of  women  in  crisis  situations  who  are 
temporarily  sharing  residential  facilities.    In  addition,  women's  campus  and 
coLimuttity  organizations  are  also  beginning  to  sponsor  meetings  variously 
titled,  as  for  example,  *'Speakout  on  Wife-Abuse,*'  which  provide  an  excellent 
environment  for  observation,  particularly  of  women  who  are  still  residing 
with  a  batterer  and  those  who  formerly  resided  with  one.^ 
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I'uinniun  i  ty  .■\i,^'ur>,*s  ajvd  Response  to  Vic  t  1ms 

H.is  section  uses  rhr  methodologies  ot   in-deplh  interviews  witli  persons 
in  authority,  as  well  as  their  subordinates  whn  make  direct  contact  with  vic- 
tims, examination  of  official  records,  and  observations  at  counseling  and 
other  helping  agencies.     Some  of  the  agents  and  agency  contacts  are: 

Hospitals,  particularly  emergency  room  personnel 
Doctors  in  private  practice  and  clinics 

Legal  Aid,  District  Attorneys,  Women's  Law  Center,  and  practicing 

attorney** 
Judges  and  hail  I f  t  s 

Social  workers,  welfa.o  officers,  'parole  and  probation  officers 
Marriage  counselors  and  clergymen 

Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  arid  mental  health  workers 
(hlefii  of  Police  and  police  officers 

lo  illustrate  the  variety  of  methodologies  employed  In  this  study,   the  re- 
searcher accompanies  teams  of  volunteer  workers  from  the  Women's  Transition- 
al living  Center  when  they  go  out  on  public  relations  visits  to  police  de- 
partments.    There  are  26  autonomous  police  departments  in  Orange  County,  Call 
fornla,  and  these  women  attempt  to  establish  communications  with  the  various 
chiefs  about  the  house  of  refuge  for  women  located  In  their  own  county  and 
supported  by  count v  funds.    When  representatives  go  to  headquarters  after 
consent  is  secured  to  address  the  police  officers  at  roll  trfll,  they  tell 
them  about  the  WTI.C  and  ,>sk  them  to  give  a  printed  card  to  any  woman  they  may 
encounter  iti  a  domestic  disturbance  call  where  the  woman  appears  to  have  been 
physically  assaulted.     (This  card,  dubbed  the  "Miranda  Card'    lists  women's 
legal  rights,  and  gives  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  a  variety  of  holing 
agencies,   Including  the  WTtX) .     Following  the  roll  call,  the  women  are  avail- 
able for  answering  questions  and  informal  discussions  with  .Interested  offi- 
cers.    The  investigator  observes  the  formal  and  Informal   Interaction  and 
Interviews  available  officers.     In  addition,  the  Investigator  will  take  ad- 
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vantage  ot   the  "KUe  Ah nig'   "IUmimI  by  ,u  least  one  ,  ounty  department  >  which 
pr  raits  .v-.iTViT-.  t>>  ride  with  olfifers  in  .i  p.iin-i  i.ir.     Another  measure 
will  be  to  act.ompanv  a  team  of  counselors  as  ihev  respond  to  domestic  dis- 
turbance c.iU.     These  observations  are  Intended  to  supplement  the  large  gap 
in  Information  obtainable through  off  trial  police  tiles.     As  previously 
stated,  only  minor  in.oads  liave  been  made  into  the  second  phase  of  this  study 
at  t.ie  tine  of  tils  prel  (mlnarv  .report  . 

4 

Prevalence  and  'severity  of  Hie  ProhUir. 

The  third  p.inse  of   the  study,  wnkh  will  b'e   Initiated  aext  >  will  be  an 
attempt   to  tap  the  frequency  and  severity  of  woman -bat  tor  ing  at  the  grass- 
root*,  level.     I'br  major  h-us  will  be        v«mtkt  wt.o  r*  side  in  the  communities 
who   ire  not   soli-proclaimed  victims  i»t  spousal  asr.ault.     The  methodology  em- 
pluved  will  be  snrviv  quest ioilnai re  distributed  to  Ideologically  diversified 
groups  such  as  traditionalist  women's  F,r"ups,  parent -teachers  associations, 
ehur- a  rhoirs,  professional  women's  urbanizations,  and  feminist  women's 
groups.  ■  In  essmcc.  this  simple  will  In-  somewhat    like  a  control  group,  I.e., 
these  data  will  be    applied  bv  women  \ rom  the  feneral  population,  and  not 
from  anv  -»t   the  utile  i a  1  ar.encies.     Demngraphlr  and  other  data  will  be  re- 
quested by  self-nilmiulstercd  questionnaire  along  the  '=ame  lines  ot  inquiry 
as  those  requested  from  the  se 1 f -pronounced  or  previously   identified  Latter 
ed  women      spec  la  I    interest  will  renter  on  coping  meehanisms  employed  and/or 
their  responses  to  v  lc  t 1  mi  *at  i  on  wnen  battering  is  ind  i  cated . 

TJLL  vl  *^LT  STUDY 

Despite  fne  lack  of  scientific  research  into  the  phenomenon  of  woman- 
lettering,  the  investigator,  at  the  very  onset  of  exploration,  discovered 
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that  everyone  is  an  "expert"  on  the  subject.     People  from  all  walks  ot  life 
know  some  woman  or  women  who  are,  or  were,  victims  of  spousal  assault,  and 
they  usually  volunteer  very  firmly  held  opinions  on  the  causation  ana  the 
cure.    As  a  result,  the  researcher  in  the  field  quickly  becomes  acquainted 
with  cowon  myths  or  stereotypes  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  gen- 
eral population,  the  helping  agencies,  and  law  enforcement  and  Judicial  per- 
sonnel.    Since  a  substantial  number  of  the  persons  who  advance  these  myths 
are  the  same  persons  to  whom  the  female  victim  turns  for  help,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  they  serve  to  further  victimize  the  victim  if  Invalid.  There- 
fore, it  seems  appropriate  to  address  these  myths  and  examine  them  in  lig!  t 
of  the  data  gathered  tr  the  pilot  study.     These  myths  or  stereotypes  will 
be  outlined,  and  then  explored  in  turn,  comparing  them  to  the  data  gathered 
tlius  far.** 

1.  "These  are  pathological  individuals" 

A.  Masochistic  women 

B.  Weak  women 

C.  Batterer  is  'Vck" 

D\     Recidivists-  they  "seek  out"  the  batterer 

2.  "But  what  did  she  do  to  provoke  him?" 

A.  Justified  force,  poor  guy  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could 

B.  Women  must  scmehow  be  at  fault- because : 

a.  They  provoke 

b.  They  train  the  batterer 

c.  They  batter  their  children 

3.  "Wiy  did  she  stay?" 

A.  Why  complain  now?  (Revengc-seekinp) 

B.  What  did  she  "get  out  of"  the  relationship? 

C.  Tr<He-off  for  "meal  ticket1" 

A.     "But  they  never  press  charges" 

A.  Frustrations  of  law  enforcement  officers  and  judicial  personnel 

B.  Weak-willed:     "She  can't  make  a  decision  and  stick  vHh  it" 

5.     "The  problem  is  restricted  to  the  lower  classes" 

"Patnologlcal  Individuals" 

The  basic  assumptions  when  this  mym  u  invoked  are  that  the  problem  is 
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an  individual  on-  rather  than  portal,  mat  it   l>-   »  i  arc  oc  cat  rence ,  .iiul  that 
one  (usually  <he  victim),  or  both,  Ir  the  dyad  are  "sick"  people,  i.e.,  "aiwi- 
tally  111."    Foremost  among  the  dlflfpubLfr  of  p.Who!og>  is  tha:  the  vi::ttr.,  m 
masochistic,  a 'd  that  >  he  ar.i  her  attacker  rtfcelvt  satisfaction  of  ccittjJfl 
personal  neeuo  from  tar  seating*.    Ai3o,  then*  '-omen  -ire  w<ild  lo  we  partic- 
ularly weak,  dependent  individuals.     Along  With  f-  »  "nick  Individuals  clila, 
offered  as  !|inof,"  goat  U-c  onmmnnt  chat  theae  wchkiii  fraquerily  work  then 
way  out  of  one  battertaj  * ifja-: lo-.  Into  .mother.    The  rcmnm  aitMip*  ion  ir. 
that  these  women  "i-V-.-W1'  to  <u-  battered  by  electing.  h»M.«r *nfc  inates. 

Not  only  do  advice  ::ojuirai Utii  wl\h  i»xU«ti:ely  vide  re*dcrnnip  advaac* 
the  Idea  uhit  [enwles  tend  to  bn  masochistic  ie.p.,  L*ncU«rsf  W6av  1976b'/, 
but  t.K  '.'hole  avndroTc  o*!  woaien  a?  "..IIUiir  ^rfenrs'   h&3  been  haeded  down 
for  generations  shtong*  the  fc^ie,  mi;i  latii  "a  cpUln^''  b>  Freud.  These 
preco.  .t-tved  notion*  are   ictented  as  r.rier;i»flc  knowledge*  by  many  profession- 
als ir.  tin?  wriai  health  Held,  «nd  Imli  rerll/  ^tvc   i:  the  bacn.  set  of 
assumptions  which  the  professional  catches  with  n      vitUul  ^mi  vender  hU 
Judfe.ent.     Ssa^z  attacks  jU  ^mental    .^^u1  of  psveh  f.atrv  ,  say  inf. 

In  othe,  word.-*,  the  p*ycii  i at*  ist  doen  roL  «r  uwl  £[£1.1  from  whaf:  iiC 
observes,  hut  Is,  ir,  tarry  Stark  PulMvi-.S  a/rvarda.  <>  "pa"clci- 
panl  ohser  er:.'     YhU  .vans  ih-H  he  J  tJ  fi<m'*  ^  rurt  jf 

what,  he  tonal  tiers  renlit;— «ind  if  what  h«  thiaV.s    oclety  co-sidfics 
real.vy— a;;d  i:r  observes  «»nd  Judge*  the  pa  Ilea    r>  behavior  in  tin 
light  of  thn-e  c^nf  Ide.ax  Io*\h  ( l.fJ60 : 1 16) . 

r,«  brcvcm.il',  t.t  a).  OW)  study  U    -strata**  the  "reality1  by  v,h«.r.h  *•  rv 

sumtal    aalM   expeilfi  j'  dye  %  ot„et, ' s  hehivlnr.     -his  s;u-jy  re%ealed  thit 

practicing  c  J  l-.Je  l.m<J  .»S9V.nod  tm   least  value-:  'V  rr*«.  I  healthy  adisP"'  -ad 

''normal  healthy  innl*"  tral\v*.«..  aal  lolof.i .  al  iraUs,  I..  '  tn   '  ii.htv«i 

healthy  fcmalf."    Tncse  Included  Itee.'i  such  ifi .    denondrnt ,  » notional  .-iuI. 

missive,  pasiiive,  and  inoRic.ii. 

* 
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It  should  uot  be  surprising  if  women,  psychosoe  ial  i;»eJ  to  these  stereo- 
types, have  difficulty  in  reject  in>;  them  for  r  hcmsel  ve» .  As  one  young  woman 
ktat«d, 

I  •        right  along  that  marriage  wasn't  going  to  be  any  bed  of  ruses . 
but  this  was  a  lot  wovse  than  even  I  expected.    Even  ttc  marriage  vows 
say  "for  betu»'  or  fc*  Koi:*e,M  so  I  was  prepared  a  little  to  go  through 
ht-/.i  tiroes,  but  this  was  really  worse!    Anybody  who  likes  getting 
a^egjed  in  th»  mo -Kb  i*  >j.ck~ -man ,  that  really  hurts! 

Fifty-one  questionnaire,  fifteen  in-depth  interviews,  and  numerous 

group  observations  have  failed  to  r-.veal  one  adult  woman  who  .adicatea  that 

she  believed  (-eraelf  in  any  wav  a  "willing  victim/*    Kven  though  some  In  this 

sample  were  compare  I  veiy  isolated,  :Mey  a;  I  seem  avare  of  the  stereotype  of 

masochism  or  neurosis,  have  t4  .est irt;ed  it  against  their  own  liv  j,  and  the 

usual  reaction  to  such  suggest  ions  Is  anger,  resentment,  or  denial.     Only  one 

person,  a  juvenTve,  mentioned  the  fact  that  stie  at  first  misrook  beatings  at 

the  hands  of  her  lover  as  belnp  proof  of  itla  "Jove,"    Describing  his  attark 

and  subsequent  rape  whou  she  vyv-  thirteen  yoaru  old,  this  young  girl  said 

'tnal,  although  snc  waa  nun  ,  -.  o  wru  als«>  flattered  by  the  attention  of  ati 

older  man.1 

The  claim  that  arty  woman  who  allows  a  ;nan  to  bent  iu?r  wore  than  once  ts 

a  particularly  weak  wmann  is  stated  flatly  by  many  persons  t.i  whom  the  vlct*.«a 

may  turn  to  tor  assistant?.     One  attorney  In  9 ennsy Iv-eia  aaid,  "Any  man  -an 

make  a  mistake  once  and  Jet  Hct  have  It.    Hut  if  she  lets  him  do  it  a  second 

i 

tine,  she  has  giv«n  him  her  persist}  Ion,  and  she  had  aobody  but  tier  self  to 
blws,"    A  Calif nrntft  Xtorney  willingly  expressed  his  opinion  of  battered  wo- 
men,  statii/g, 

*Vr ha oo  as  many  as  h    *  of  the  women  I  sec  mention  :*oue  kind  of  lapping, 
hitting,  .'»r  shoving,  but  of  these,  about  ten  percent  involve  repeated  or. 
sericeao  battering....     Thes    Women  could  ger  out  of  the  sltuatloi  If 
they  really  wanted  to,  but  they  don't  want  the  responsibility  of  setting 
out  on  their  own.    They  Just  don't  h.v/e  the  courage  to  wake  thj  decision 
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until  something  Hnally  ''tppens  to  them  t  hat  mikes  tin-  marriage  !  n  t  **  1 
erable,  or  else  hi'  iU*i  ides  U>  get  rid  of  her. 

The  v,jnn-u  themselves  expres »  opposite  opinions.    One  woman  named  Doris, 
interviewed  In  the.  house  of  slit*  Iter,  did  not  believe  she,  or  the  other  ref- 
ugees from  batte  Ing  mates,  were  either  "mentally  ill"  or  weak  women,  saying, 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  women  here  is  the  way  they  have  their  heads 
on  straight,  In  spite  of  all  they've  heeii  through.     These  are  extremely 
courageous  and  strong  women  here--ve  all  had  to  he  strong,  or  we  couldn't 
have  survived  what  we  went  through. 

Doris  died  a  week  later — of  a  degenerative  disease  which  had  gradually  rend- 
ered her  unablo  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches.     She  a. id  her  three  adol- 
escent uaughters  (also  battered)  lv»d  escaped  her  spouse  with  the  assistance 
of  a  stepson.     In  tueir  fear  and  rush  for  safety,  the  four  females  left  their 
home  with  nothing  other  than  the  clothes  they  wore. 

Tne  first  time  her  hushand  displayed  violent  hehavior  was  two  years  after 
their  marriage,  Doris  had  related.     It  was  :be  .necond  marriage  for  both;  she 
was  a  widow  with  a  year-old  baby,  he  w.-.s  a  divorced  father  of  three.  &  Doris 
had  raised  her  stepchildren  phis  her  own  children,    \fhon  her  husband  first  at- 
tacked he  ,  Doris  said  she  had  been  somewhat  able  to  defend  herself,  but  af- 
ter tne  onset  of  her  disease,  the  beatings  increased  in  severity  and  frequency. 
Wh«»n  Uic  children  tried  to  run  1 nterf erence %  they,  also  became  objects  of  at- 
tack.   When  the  youngest  child  hecame  chronically  ill,  the  major  child  abuse 
centered  on  nor.    The  little  girl's  older  sister  wrote, 

When  my  little  sister  got  sick  (diabetes)  and  kept  needing  water  and 
needing  to  use  the  'necessary'  room,  he  kept  hiLtlnfc  her  and  make  her 
wet  her  pants  even  worse....    Wnen  I  first  noticed  the  'conflict'  be- 
tween my  parents,  I  just  thought,  "They're  at  it  again!,"  later  It  was, 
"There  he  goes."...     Before  my  mom  got  sick,  he  tried  a  few  things  on 
!ier,  but  he  didn't  get  far....    And  when  my  mom  got  sick,  that's  when 
everything  went  to  hell.     She  can  barely  hobble  around  and  he  knows  she 
can't  defend  herself      Her  hips  are  really  sore  and  he  would  drive  her 
aroutid  In  the  car  slaving  on  the  brakes-- wh leh  Is  agony  for  her....  He 
was  always  telling  me  how  my  mother  was  brainwashing  me  and  how  she  was 
breaking  up  the  family,  but  all  T  could  think  was  that  I  v/ant  the  family 
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broken  up  (or  him  broken  off)  and  that  if  my  mother  was  brainwashing  us,, 
she  was  doing  the  best  job  of  it  1  had  ever  seen*     ...The  worst  thing 
sbout  him  is  that  he's  so  smart*    We  went  to  family  counseling  once  and 
he  drove  the  poor  psychiatrist  up  the  wall  by  sending  the  conversations 
•round  in  circles  sa  well  aa  scaring  him  to  death. 

Doria,  tha  mother  wrote,  "THIS  MAN  IS  A  WALKING  TIME  BOMB.    IF  HE  DOES  NOT 

RECEIVE  HELP  HE  WILL  EVENTUALLY  KILL  HIMSELF  OR  SOMEONE  ELSE.  '  HE  DOES  NOT 

WANT  HELP— HE  SAYS." 

The  popular  stereotype  describ  s  not  only  the  woman  as  pathological,7 
but  frequently  her  batterer  is  included.    Sometimes  the  women  agree;  Doris 
felt  that  her  spouse  waa  dangerously  mentally  ill.    Other  women  insist  that 
their  mate*  are  ill,  saying,  "He  can't  always  help  himself.    After  all,  he's 
an  alcoholic,  and  they're  sick,  you  know."    (Also  see  Straus,  1973:120  for 
example*):    One  televiaion  personality  persisted,  during  a  talk  show,  in  dr«w 
ing  out  an  admission  of  the  sickness  label  from  a  guest  for  her  spouse,  until 
he  finally  asked  point  blank,  "What  do  ;      think?    Wouldn't  you  say  your  hus- 
band la  mentally  ill  or  something  like  that?"    The  woman  reluctantly  agreed, 
but  with  reservations,  by  saying,  "Well,  I  know  the  way  he  acts  isn't  right, 
and  all  that,  but  ^1  can't  really  say  if  he's  ill  or  not.    Probably  he  is,  but 
I  don't  know,  I'm  not  an  expert  on  things  like  that.    That's  up  to  psychia- 
trists to  aay."    Later  the  host  turned  to  the  same  woman  and  said,  "You  said 
that  your  husband  is  an  alcoholic.    Maybe  that's  why  he  beat  you."    With  far 
more  conviction,  this  time  the  response  was,  "Sure  he's  an  alcoholic,  but  I 
don't  think  that's  why  he  beat  me.    it's  true  he  din  i  me  when  he  was  drunk, 
but  there  were  other  ".  *nes  his  btc?*  me  when  he  was  cujd  sober,  too!1' 

In  group  disci*1.,  r  >r.rj  among  b;utered  w^men,  the  opinions  seem  to  be  about 
ev*."./  divided  between    t_-epr!ng  anc  rejecting  the  ilckness  label.  About 
ha-.,    f  them  inaisf  that  i'.air  spouses  were  perfeq*  gentlemen  in  public,  func 
tioned  well  in  th»'r  s<n-*aJ  rphtres,  snd  never        hi  ted  any  /io^ent  behav- 
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lor  outside  the  home.    Many  insist  that,  were  they  to  confide  their  awful 
secret  ro  mutual  friends,  they  would  never  be  believed,  in  view  of  their 
husbands1  unblemished  respectability.    Shortly  before  she  died,  Uoris  receiv- 
ed a  "telephone  call  from  a  woman  "friend"  of  many  years,  berating  her  for  the 
shameful  way  she  vr.e  treating  her  poor  husband,  running  away  from  him,  and 
worrying  him  to  death,  etc.    Doris  did  not  try  to  defend  her  actions,  but  ex- 
pressed tv  the  Interviewer  a  sense  of  futility. 

Along  with  the  "sick  individual"  focus  goes  the  piece  de  resistance — 
the  "proof  positive"  that  these  women  deliberately  seek  out  men  who  will  sat- 
isfy t»;elr  need  to  be  battered— many  of  them. are  repeaters.  Questionnaire 
responses  so  far  Indicate  that  23  percent  of  the  women  report  that  they  have 
had  it  least  one  earlier  romantic  relationship  in  .which  battering  occurred. 
During  a  group  discussion,  the  women  themselves  pondered  the  question  of  why 
so  many  of  them  have  had  more  than  one  relationship  with  a  battering  man . 
They  all  described  the  attributes  which  first  attracted  them  to  the  men  in 
the  first  place,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  these  men  had  appealed  to  them  In- 
itially because  they  were  charming,  gentle,  considerate  and  kind.10    Many  said 
they  couldn't  recall  any  display  of  violence  until  long  after  the  relationship 
was  established— sometimes  only  after  years  of  cohabitation.    Asked  at  this 
group  session  why  they  believe  a  woman  seems  to  go  from  one  battering  spouse 
to  another,  one  woman  volunteered. 

Most  of  ua  here  were  brought  up  to  believe  that  a  woman's  mcst  impor- 
tant Job  in  life  is  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.     I  can  tell  you  for  myself 
thst  when*  I  couldn't  stick  it  out  any  longer  with  my  first  husband,  1 
figured  my  whole  life  waa  ruined.    And  do  you  know  what  It's  like  being 
a  single  mother  with  a  couple  kids?    I  didn't  want  to  be  single  the  rest 

of  my  life   I  guess  we  have  a  hard  time  finding  a  gentle  man,  a  man 

who  won't  belt  a  woman,  because  there  are  so  few  of  them  in  this  world 
to  begin  with,  • 

Another  "recidivist"  said. 
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You  know,  I  really  thought  \\v  was  too  good  to  he  true- -ami  I  was  ripht, 
as  it  turned  ovt!    Actual Ly,  when  you  Ret  right  down  to  it,  what  man  in 
his  right  miiul  would  have  anything  to  do  with  someone  with  three  teen- 
age kids?    What's  available  out  there  to  i  woman  like  me?     I'll  tell 
you — all  that's  left  is  what  some  other  woman  couldn't  stand. 

In  the  short  duration  of  the  pilot  study ,  the  descriptive  data  yieLd  a 
dual  image  of  the  female  victim  of  spousal  assault.    The  women  appear  to  fall 
into  two  distinct  categor^s.    One  is  the  woman  who  comes  from  a  predominant- 
ly conservative  childhood  home,  usually  religious ,  where  divorce  never  or 
rarely  occurred,  and  where  physical  punishment  was  totally  absent,  or  at 
most,  very  mild,     it  was  either  a  loving  home  or  a  traditional,  paternalistic, 
authoritarian  home,  but  in  either  case,  there  was  a  lack  of  phys!cal  violence. 
These  women  re^ct  to  violence  with  shock',  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  it 
from  paat  socialization,  and  are  unable  to  reveal  personal  shame  to  parents 
or  relatives.     Be.eau.se  of  religiosity,-  they  sincerely  entered  marriage  for 
life — for  better  or  for  worse. 

Lie  other  profile  is  of  a  woman  who  grew  up  in  a  home  where  violence  was 
common,  siie  was  beaten  by  one  or  both  parents;  ft  was  a  home  which  seems  to 
have  served  as  thetyr ingboard  from  domination  by  her  father  to  domination  by 
her  husband.    These  women  appear  to  enter  the  relationship  with  some  expecta- 
tion of  physical  assaults,  but  they  believe  tney  will  '  .  e  the  endurance  or 
wltG  *v  overcome  these  problems.    One  young  woman  named  Peggy  told  of  her 
father's  threats  upon  her  life  if  she  refused  to  marry  the  man  who  was  court- 
ing her.    She  married  him.    md  began  a  career  of  battered  wife,  has  had  two 
children  in  three  years,  ;ind  is  still  trying  to  make  her  marriage  "work."1! 

There  emerge  two  different,  childhood  environments  of  "olar  opposltee, 
producing  women  who  are  either  inexperienced  or  very  experienced  in  house- 
hold  violence.    Analysis  of  these  dual  images  reveals  some  commonality: 
women  reared  in  homes  devoid  of  overt  conflict  ^nd  full  of  confLict  may  both 
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be  ii.inu  I  capped  by  an  Inability  to  have  developed  a  realistic  perspective  on 

violence.    Most  importantly,  both  typos  of  background  reveal  heavy  emphasis 

r 

on  traditional  sex- role  socialization,     Those  women  generally  appear  tfi  be 
persons  most  likely  to  expect  to  make  heavy  personal   Investments  in  their 
relationships  with  mates.     In  addition,  the  f I rst -mcnt loncd  "conservative 
type"  (if  drawing  yet  another  stereotype  may  bo  forgiven),  appears  more  like- 
ly to  enter  Into  anotner  marriage  In  which  she  Invests  even  more. 

Although  no  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  such  sparse  data,  and 
since  there   Is  so  little  completed  research  In  this  field,  the  decision  as 
to  who  seeks  whom  should  be  he^ld  In  abeyance  until  the  data  roll   in.     It  may 
be  well  to  at  least  consider  the  possibility  that  It  is  Just  as  likely  that 
the  batterer  seeks  out  the  type  of  woman  who  is  most  apt  to  stick  with  him, 
through  "thick  and  thin,"  .  fe'Kardless  of  personal  pain  and  suffering.  If 
this  Investigation  revealed  so  (juickly  a  profile  of  a  woman  who  has  a  strong 
desire  to  maintain  a  conjugal  relationship,  and  Is  ready  and/or  willing  to 
make  great  personal  investment  In  sustaining  such  relationships,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  batterers  Cor  potential  batterers)  can  also  perceive  ti'ese  qual- 
tt  les  In  the  women. 

"Hut  What  Did  She  ])o  To  Provoke  Him?" 

The  assumptions  underlying  this  often  repeated  question  stem  fn*n  the 
patriarchal  foundations  of  the  nuclear  family  in  the  United  States.  The 
hierarchal  structure  of  the  patriarchal  family  establishes  the  man  (whether 
he  is  husband,  fatner    brother,  or  lover)  as  hoad-of -household,  with  women 
and  children  in  a  subservient  position  to  him.     Tlie  deeply  Ingrained  belief 
in  the  righteousness  of  domination  and  power  properly  belonging  to  men  ffc  not 
at  all  in  conflict  with  related  beii«       that  women  are  property  who  require 
varying  degrees        control,  much  like  children,  domesticated  animals,  and 
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pets.    Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  the  tradition.il  wedding  oath  of  "luye, 

honor,,  and  obey"  heen  altered  (in  some,  but  not  all.  ceremonies)  lo  delete 

the  word  "obey"  from  the  bride's* vow,  to  conform  with  the  groom's  traditional 

vow  of  "love,  honor,  and  cherish."12     (Dobash  and  Uobash,  197f>f*c.ill  such  a 

change    a  "superficial,  cosmetic  patch").    But  many  ceremonies  are  still  be- 

I 

ing  performed  in  which  the  bride  swears  obedience  to  her  husband,  the  sig- 
nificance pf  which  cannot  he  overlooked.     If  the  wife  disobeys  her  husband, 
what  then  are  hLs  rights  and  duties?     If  a  child*  disobeys  parental  authority, 
or  even  challenges  it,  the  socially  approved  response  Is  the  use  of  force, 
whicl^  may  Lnclude  physical  foree^  when  necessary.     It  requires  no  large  leap 
of  the  Imagination  to  see  that  If  the  wife  and  children  are  to  ohey  the  hus- 
band and  father,  if  they  are  both  subservient  to  him,  then  he  is  "justified" 
If  he  uses  physical  force  for  control . 

>    r  ^ 

In  his  discussion  of  fjrce  (and -the  threat  of  force)  and  violence  in  the 
family,  Gooue  (1971)  deplore.*  excessive  exertion  of  power  in  the  family,  but" 
nevertheless  sees  the  neec',  for  force,  bolstered  by  social  supports,  to  main- 
tain the  family  structure.     He  calls  on  the  reader  to  imagine  away  the  sup- 

V 

ports  of  force,  giving  a  list  of  examples  of  husbands  without  force  who  can't 
"press"  children's  obedience,  "threaten,"  "press,"  or  "persuade1    his  wife  In- 
to various  wifely  dut Les.^concludinp  that,  "...it  Is  easy  to  see  that  substan- 
tial part  of  the>striu-tura1  strength  of  the  family  would  he  undermined  (1971: 
627).    Goode  makes  other  Interesting  comments,  such  as, 

Thus,  force  plays  a  role  even  when  no  deviant  art  Is  actually  committed. 
The  rebellious  child  cr  wife  knows  that  the  father  or  Ifushand  is  strong-/ 
f-r,  and  can  call  upon  outsiders«who  will  support.th.it  force  with  more 

force   Within  the  family  Itself,  the  harsh  fact  ruist  be  (.aced  that 

the  member  with  the  greater  strength  and  willingness  to  use  it  commands 
more  force  than  others  do.     ThLs  is  usually  tin   father,  an*  inmost 
cases,  it  will  also  be  the  parents  as  compared  with  the  chldren.... 
Women,  children,  slaves,  Colonials,  lower  castes,  and  other  disadvan- 
taged segments  of* any  society  are  constrained  more  than  others  by  force  - 
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although  all,  are  to  some  extent- or  they  are  enjoined  to  refrain  fioiAts 
use,  simply  because  the  existing  structures  would  change  without  these! 
buttresses  U$H  :  625  ,o28,635) . '  1  \  . 

The  implications  seem  clear  that  GoodV  expresses  a  neutral  acknowl edgncut  of 
the  threat  and  use  ot  power^^  the  family,  jmd  a  less  than  neutral  accept- 
ance of  the  necessity  for  it.    Goode  does  not  express  an  isolated  viewpoint, 
his  words  are  a  reflection  of  deeply-held  and  fiercely-defended  beliefs  of 
many  in  this  patriarchal  society  and  their  predecessors  (Dobash  and  Dobash, 

0 

1976;  rtartin,  1976).    The  idea  prevails  that  women  should  be  dominated,  and, 
if  they  are  recalcitrant,  authority  must  be  maintained^  even  if  it  requires 
JU.  degree* of  physical  force.    The  question  in  the  minds  of  many  Is  not  IF  the 
use  of  force  is  Justified,  but  rather,  centers  on  the  ,uestion  of  HOW  MUCH 
is  Justified?    There  is'  a  thin  line  between  necessaiy  and  excessive  measures  , 
to  control  .which  slidss  up  and  down  the  continuum,  depending  on  the  individ- 
uals who  judge.    The  tendency  then  becomes  mre  of  looking  for  what  offense 
the  woman  committed,  and,  measuring  the  "punishment"  against  it  to  see  if  It 
was  merely  justified,  or  if  It  was  perhaps  excessive. 

There  seems  to  he  a  great  desire  to  look  for  the  "reasons"  why  a  woman 
was 'beaten,  unlike  other*  crimes  where  few  people  ask  why  a  person  was  robbed, 
but  similar  to  asking  why  a  woman  was  raped.    The  iir  '.«e  of  the  castrating 
bitch  is  drawn,  where  many  men  believe  that  sane  persons  of  their  own  sex 
would  never  heat  a  woman  unless  the  woman  had  driven  the  poor  man  beyond  Ills 
endurance.    There  can  be  no  denial  that  in  the  intimacy  and  isolation  of  the 
home,  many  pcrsN^  are  In  forced  interaction  which  creates  friction.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  women  are  unreasonable,  infuriating,  castrating.     By  the 
same  token,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  men  are  equally  offensive, 
but  what  is  to  explain  the  predominqnee  of  wi f e-hattering  as  compared  to  the 
almost  unheard  of:     husband-battering?    Females  are  Involved  in  far  fewer 
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crimes  of  violence  than  men  (and  when  they  are»  they  rrequently  play  the 

assistant  rule),  are  far  less  frequt'nfriy  ass.iul  tern  than  mail's,  arc  more 

frequently  murdered  by  husbands  and  lovers,  and  when  they  are  thf  murderers, 

they  are  far  more  -often  involved  in  Victim-precipitated  homicide  than  men  » 

(Ward,  et  al.,  1969;  California  State  Department  of  Justice  Statistical 

Tables,  1976;  Martin,  1976;  Rasko,  1976;  Wolfgang,  196"/). 

Despite  the  realities  of  pain  and  threat  of  pain  inflicted  on  a  generally 

smaller  and  lefes  muscular  person  by  another  who  has  advantages  of  size,  weight, 

and  muscle,  many  persons  tend  to  romanticize  4he  control  of  the  female. 13 
t 

Classical ly/  Shakespeare's  Taming  ojf  the  Shrew  typifies  the  approval  of  sub- 
jugation of  the  strong-willed  woman,   later  followed  hy  the  John  Wayne  type 
movies  where  the  hero  resorts  to  spanking  the  woman *he  loves  who,  thus  remind- 
ed of  his  power  and  manliness,  falls  willingly  into  his  strong  arms.  The 
macho  ideal  and  the  patriarchal  strurtnie  of  the  family  both  serve  to  Justify 
violent  behavior  of  the  male  directed  at  the  female--tho  only  question  *is  a 
matter  of  decree .  i  » 

"^he  institutions  to  which  the  battered  woman  turns  for  guidance  or  as- 
sistance reverse  direction  back  to  her  and  ask,  "What  did  you  do  to  provoke 
him?"  (Mmtzger,  1976).     Organized  religions,  social  service  agencies,  and  ^ 
many  counseling  centers  concentrate  mi  preserving  the  "sanctity  of  the  home," 
and'.fcend  every  effort  to  maintain  the  bonds  , of  matrimony  hv  advocating  cor- 
rective measures  instituted  by  the  woman.    Obviously,  she,  not  he,  is  the 
»  one  who  needs  help,  since  she  is  the  one  who  makes  contact  with  them.  1  One 
young  woman  who  llveu  in  the  northeast  U.S.- was  continuously  thrown  out  of 
the  house  at  night  by  her  psychologist,  husband  who  made  surf  she  didn't  have 
car  keys  or  money,  finally  went  to  se*e  a  female  psychoanalyst.     After  tup  in- 
itial standard  cjuest'Ion  on  provocation*  the  wife  said. 
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triiU  U>  U*ll  her  tjuii  sometimes  he  lust  wulM  in  The  door  In  a  bad 
nood.  aiul  before  long  lie  was  mad  at  m<-  over  nothing  at  all.     He'd  twist 
ity  arms  behind  my  back.  puUinj;  them  up  so  haru  I  thonp.ht  thev^g  come 
^ut  of  the  shoulder  socket.     He  .knew  better  than  to  make  marks  on  my  ^ 
body,  and'Uiat  doesn't  make#marks.,  but  it's  painful  as  hell.    And  there's 
no  way  to  pull  away,  you  can't  do  anything,     fiefore  he'd  push,  me  outside, 
hefd  alwaya  make  lure  to  grab  my  purse,  ,What  did  the  psychoanalyst  say? 
She  said  I  should  try  to  remember  that  he  has  a  lot  of  streaa  and  strain 
In  his  profession,  and  he  has  nobody  else  he  can  take  out  hi*  frustra-^ 
tions  on,  so  I  ^ould  make  his  life  as  plea'sant  and  tranquil  aa  possible 
and  he  wouldn' t  ^'boil  over."    .Can  you  imagine?     It  was  OK  if*I  was  his 
buffer,  if  I  provided  him  with  a  "safety  valve"  for  his  own  pressures— 
^t  was'up  to  me  to  see  that  I  dioVt  get  hurt! 

fit  the  time  of  the  interview,  this  woman  had  put'five  years  and  ovei^2,000 
miles  between  herself  and  spouse,  but  she  sa^d  she  was  still  receiving  tele- 
phoned threats  from  him1  against  her  life  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Another  woman  named  Beth,  who  left^a  battering  husband  after  sixteen  | 


years,  explained  to  the  host  on  a  taped  televislon^show: 14 

It  didi't  matter  what  I  d'<d.    Wlicji  lie  wanted  to  lilt  me,  he'd  do  il  for 
no  reason  or  an£  reason  at    .'l!     If  I  talked,  Uwas  hit,  if, J Udidn't  talk. 
1  was  hit.     It  could  start  o\  :r  any thlng~-you  name  it.    Maylfe  Jie  didn't 
like  the  way  I  fried  his  eggs,  or  the  v.-ay  I  made  a  bed,  say  trte*  sheets 
weren't  tucked  in  r^ght.    'It  didn't  matter,  he'd  st,art  yelling  at  me, 
and  between  punches  he'd  ask  me  question*.     If  I  t.  led  to  answer  he'd 
hit  me,"'and  if  I  didn't  understand' his  question  and  youldn  t  thik  of1* 
what  he  wanted  me  to  say,  he'd  hit  me  again.     It  was  a  case  of  damned 
If  you  do  and  damned  if  you  don't,  youcan't  win.     I  used  to  think  may- 
be it  v»s  something  -about  me  that  was  wrong,  maybe  I  was  doin^  things  to 
make  him  mad  like  that,    but  after  16  years  I  finally  came  to  the  con-  > 
elusion*  that  It  wasn't  me— that  the  problem  wasj^m!  * 

This  mother  of  four  children  had  finally  "runaway  from  home,"  traveled  across 

the  continent  to  California,  was. given  shelter  at  the  Women's  Transitional 

Living  Center,  an^  later  employed  as  a  staf£  member,  there .     Deth  soon  earned 

her  high  school  diploma,  and  is  currently  taking  college  para-legal  courses 

♦ 

\  toward  premised  employment  in  a  law  office.     She  secured  her  own  divorce 

rwl'thout  ^egal  assistance,  and  has  since  drawn  up  divorce  (dissolution)  papers 

for  four  other  battered  wives.  * 

Another  woman  on  the  same  televised  program  responded  to  the  host's  query 

"What  did  you  do?"  with  the  statement  that  attacks  could  start  a$  soon  as  her 
*    ^  % 
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spouse  came  home,  or  afuer  a 'verbal  argument,  er  asw  soon  «s  the  door  was  shut 

on  depart tng  quests.     She  said,  * 

.  .  •  V 4 

There  tas  no    pattern',11  there  dij^'t  have  to  he  a  reason.     He  could  be 
'      ,  as  nl«e  as  pie  at  a  party,  smlMng  and  all,  and  as  s^on  as  the  last 
. guest  left  t\tv  house  he  might  lay  In  to  me  for  something  I  said  or  did. 
Whenever  his  friends  wVrc  around,  he  always  treated  me  like  a  queen,  he 
.    worshiped  me  Liv  public,  he  nut#me  on  a  pedestal.  v 

This  woman's  husband  was  ,i  military  officer,  and  she  was  expecting  a  court 

battle  over  the  custody  of  the  children,  since  shouldn't  have  the  resources 

to  take  the,m  a  long  */hen  'she  fi/ially  left  her  home.     She  was,  faced  with 

aharges*,of  abanu>ni^nt.  *  >  / 

»*  ,  m    r  *  , 

The  survey  instrument"  tries-to  deal  with  the  question  of  Interaction  ^ 

preceding  an  assault,  but  It  Is  dlffLcult  to  assess  th«  validity  of  rM^onscs 

regarding  emot  lona  1  ly-charged  situations  In  retrospect/   h1) 'percent  of  £he 
•  * 
respondents  guvp1  a  negative  answer  to  the  question,  "did  you  provoke  the  v 

attack  either  physically  wt  verbally?"    TlMy  frequently  add  commeirts  such  as, 
*l  always  tried  to  calm  him  down  when  1  saw  what  was  happening  to  him,"  or 
"he  thought  so— Val though  1  was  Just- stating  facts."    The 'others  who  beHeve 
they  did  provoke  the  attacks  write  comments  Uke,  "I  wouWn't  agree  with 
him^"  "I  talked  back,"  or  "I  saw  it  coming  but  d^i  nothing. to  stop  him." 

The  question  of  prevention  generates  many  rommentJi.    Mos^"  write  state- 
ments like,  "nothing -seemed  to  do  any  good — I  tried  every thing or  "when  he 
got  it  in  his  head  to  beat  mc ,  nothing  could  stop  him."    One  comment  reads, 
"First  I  would  try  to  be  loelcai  and  keep  my  temper  down  as  If  nothing  lie  ■ 
could  say  would  shock  me.'*  .Another  says,  "At  times*,  h  would  screw  up  my 
courage  and  explain  why_  I  was-  unhappy  and  why  I  felt  we  were  so  much  In  dls- 

agreement  so  much  of  the  trlme.     1  really,  sincerely,  honestly  tried." 

t  ' 
When  asked  If  they  tried  to  defend  themselves,  94  percent  say  no,  fre- 

jf  quently  adding  a  statement  similar  to  the  following:    "l  tried  to  once  and  he 

really  flipped  out  and  beat  me  worse  than  ever.    He  .told  me  if  I  ever  tried 
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that  again  he'd  kill  me.     I  never  tried  again,     t  believe  he  would."  ^ 
$t  ' 
As^ed  point-blank  if  they  feel  they  deserved  th^ir  beatings,  not  one 

woman  nas  indicated  agreement.     Some  conments  arc,  "I  wouldn't  beat  him  for 

all  the  shitty  things  he  did,"  "Not  In  a  million  years'.'."  and  "1  honestly 

feel  I  was  a  Rood  wife  and  mother*  and  housekeeper,  J us t%  too  good." 

If' the  women  can't  -be  «mad n  to  appear  guilty  of  their  own  vtct iBlzncJpn , 

there  are  other  popular  routes  of  attack.    One  Is  the  traditional  scape- ^ 

goating  of  women  that,  as  the  primary  socializes  of  the  young,  whatever  ^ 

wrong  with  the  adul*  gemmation,  Is  the  fault  of  "mom."    Psychoanalysl^/ took" 

up 'the  cause  where  .the  church  left  off,  and  has  .consistently  found  wolen  to 

be  the  cause  of  theAr  own  troubles;  and  men's  as  welB  (Chesler,  U73V,  Mom 

and  momlsm  nas  been  accused  of% everything  from  Ju- enl.le  delinquency  to  hotno- 

sexuality— either  the  (bother  smokers  oV'nejvlects ,  seduces  cr  freezes.  Pog- 

rebin  U974)  attacks  th,e  entire  syndrome  of  blaming  women  for  the  violence  of 

tten    examining  fnd  rWlcullng  Che  inherent  Inconsistences  In  r.h-  thesis.,  / 

Some  writers  infer  that  deprivation  of  mother  1 Ineas  In  youth  of  the  abuslvf 
•  parent  's'  the*  primary  cause  of  child  abuse  (Qoodc ,  W/l),  single  mothers  ' 
.W  been  blamed  frr  juvenile  delinquency  ni  the  publicized  early  reports  on 

the  "broken  home"  (Glueck  and  Glueck,  1950;  Toby,  1957),  and  other  authors 

A  1 

are  still  defending  scientifically  the  working  mother**  from  charges  of  c  hi  I'd 
neglect  and  harmful  effects  of  their  employment  «»n  their  children  (h>rio$,  1970) 

The  charge  thaj  battered  women^ln  turn  batter  their  own  children  has  not 
yet  been  "legl t Imated'"  by  publication,  but'wlll  undoubtedly  soon  surface. 
•Ails  myth  Is  currently  In  circulation,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  Jo  the 
"researcher  in  the  field.     "But  isn't  it  true  that  the  Mattered  women  turn 
around  and  batter  their  chilflren,  too,?"  is,  often  phrased  as  a,  suggestion,  not 

.  \ 
-a  question.    As  a  suggestion,  it  deserves  rebuff^  merely  another,  mora. 
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subtle  foi-n,  of  victimizing  the  victim.  Despite  years  of  research  and  agen- 
cy dedication  to  the  study  of  child (abuse,  the  data  are  not  In,  and  it  would 
be'unfalr,  but  convenient  for  some,  to  "discover"* that " children  'are  batter-  , 
ed  by  their  battered  motheYs.  As  a  question,  on  the  other  hand,  it  deserves 
serious  consideration.  It  does  not; seem. fmprobable  that  frustrations,  pain, 
and  fear  of  being  beaten  by  someone  more,  powerful  may  be  displaced  onto  an- 

<tther,  less  powerful,  and  helpless  to  retaliate.    If  one  lives  In  an  envUron- 
•  *  .*  ' 

metU  of  violence,  It  Is  possible  that  violence* jnay  become  a  way  of  life. 

Plrzey  mentions  a  few  cases  of  women  who  came  to  Chlswick  Women's  Aid'  who 

were* suspected,  or  known,  to* batter  their  children.    On  this  question  she  says 

in  some*  families  the  mother  Jls  batte\ed  and  then  turns  on  the  children 
out  of,  rage  and, despair .     Itrs.not  difficult  fro  see  thy  this  happens, 
for  at  onetime  or  another,  if  a  woman's  honest,  she  will  admit  to  her- 
self, 'if  it  wasn't  tor  the  cnlldren...'    She  feels  pity  for  fier  child^ 
ren  l>ut  she  sometimes  also  resents  them  (1974:55).  * 

Uut'after  several  years  of  experience  with  battered  women  and  their  children, 
Pizzey  concludes  that,  "Kew  women* let  their  resentment  against  their  children 
w  turn  t/esi  to  battering  them  unless  they  have  themselves  beta  repeatedly  beat- 
en In  childhood1    (1974 i57^.  . 

4 

The  survey  questionnaire  attempts  a  non- threatening  approach  to  the  ques- 

tlon  of  child  abuse.     There  are  questions  about  the  children  as  witness  to 

physical  violence  between  .parents,  child-battering  resulting  from  the  man's 

reaponse'  to  interference  In  wife-battering,  and  the  severity  and  frequency  of 

the  mothers1  physical  punishment  of  children.     It  also  asks  about  treatment 

%  •  •  \  j 

or  hospitalization  of  any  child  due  to  Injuries  inflicted  by  either  parent, 

•To  date,  none  of  the  mothers  have  self-rep<frteT"chlld  abuse,  but  55  percent 

have  said  their  husbands  severely' punished  the  children,  and  six  percent  of 

these  reported  medical  care  required  for  a  child  for  injuries  delivered  by 

the  man*,    Some  mentioned    ollce  reports  In  these  cases    and  others  mentioned 

''child  abuse"  In  response  to  crimes  the  man  was  arrested  for  other  than  woman- 
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buttering.  •  \ 

It  may  be  difficult  for  tht.»  mother*  to  yau*;e  the  actual  severity  of 
their  discipline.     In  discussion*  with  bartered  women,  i*ome  nole  wLth  dls- 

/  *  y 

pleasure  the  way  some,  others  punish  their  children.    One  woman  told  the  in- 
terviewer , '  "I  know  she  doesn't,  mean  to  be  so  hard  on  her  little  boy,  but  . 
she's  awfully  strict  with  nidi    And  it's  a  shame,  because  he's  such  a  good' 
little  kid!"    Another  mother  mentioned  that  her  18  month  o^d  son  was  unus- 
ually  aggressive,  and  she  ha>a  tu  get  away  from  her  battering  spouse,  if  for 
no  otiier  reason  than  for  her  son's  benefit.    The  boy  was' an  unusual  ly^arge, 
cherublc-looklng  child  who  seldoo  spoke.    The  /lother^explaLned. 

No  matter  how  brutal  he  (her  spouse^  was  with  me,  he  wouldn't  lay  a 

finger  on  Paul,  and' he  wouldn't  let  me,  either.    You  know 'how  babies 

like  to  bite?  .Well,  my  mother  used  to  say  all  babies  will  bite  until' 

you  bite  then  back,  not  hard,  you,  know,  fmt  enough  to  let  them  know-* 

It  hurts,    ^ut  when  Paul  started  teething,  and  his  daddy  was  holding 

.    "him,  he'd  bluMUs  neck.     Kon  would  sqneal  arfd  yell,  and  say '"no  no." 

but  never  slap  him.     So  Paul  got  the,  idea  it  was  funny.    He'd  bite  him 

so  hard,  you  won't  believe  this,«but  I've  seen  him  draw  blood.    And  when 

lfd  hold  the  baby,  riding  In  the  back  *eat  of  tlje  car,  Paul  would  bite 

me.  and  it  would  hurt. so  bad  the  tears  would  come,  hut  1  couldn't  slap 

hi».c'  or  Ro.i  would' have  knocktfd'the  stiLt  out  of  me.  * 
i  « 

'*  t  .    >  ' 

Group  discussions  seen  to  Indicate  tttat  the  women  range  from  total 

*  •  •  I 

avoidance  of  physical  punishment  to  what  they  describe  as  ".spanking  when  nec- 

4 

essary."    beth  told  the  interviewer  that  she  was  so  afraid  of  taking  out  he* 

own  pain  on  her  chljdreh  that  she  wouldn't  even  slap  then,  'even  when  1  pro- 

bably  should  have/'    When  the  women  describe  their  husbands,  there  se*em  to 
•  *  * 

be  nany,  like  Paul's  father,  who  totally  reject  physical  discip 1 ine. of  their 

children,  but  at  least  half  of  them  do  use  harsh  physical  force  cri' their  thlld 

ren,  as  well  as  their  wives. *  Many,  but  not  all^of  these,  seem  to  direct  a  / 

«  % 

larger  share  of  aggression  to  one  particular  child. 

In  view  of  the-  lack  of  substantial  data     it  seems  falr^to  question  as- 
sunptlons  that  the  battered  woman  is  a  battering  -mother*.     More  research  is  * 
needed  on  the  battering  parent,  and  research  has  hardly  even  begun  on  the 
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battered"  wunan,  therefore,  It  Is         early  uO  draw  any  conclusions  whatever.  , 
•  It  does  seem  advisable  to  investigate  the  question,  yet  stand  guard  that  the 
assumption  is  not  dignified  as  "fact"  until  these  data  are  obtained. 
"Why  Did  She  Stay?" 

By  introduction  of  the  myth  "Why  did  shb  stay?"  the  realities  of  pain 
and  terror  arc  brought  Into  question,  sometimes  even  with  a-*iut  of^amuse- 

aent .    While  many  of  the  lay  public  are  inclined  to  phrase  the  questLon:  "If 

•  * 

sue  is  re  a  1 1  y  abused,  why  did  she  stay?"  psychologists  and  sociologists  ask 

the  latter  half  of  the  question,  and  look  for  different  answers.    GellesV  ^  s 

article,  ''Abused  Wives:    Why  Do  They  Stay?*'  *  C1976)  ,  finds  a  complex  relation-        -  ^ 

^ship  of  factors,  the  major  fines  beingr    1)  severity  and  frequency  of  batter        fc  c 

ing,  2)  childhood  experiences  with  violence,  3)  available  resource*,  and  4) 

"external  constraint'  or  community  reaction*.    Straus  (1976:543)  uses  a  phrase 

whic(i,  sever?    respondents  have  written  on  the  instrument  used  in  this  study, 

t  • 
and  have  verbalized  to  tfte  Investigator:    "the  mattria&e  license  seems  to  b^  a 

M 

hitting  license."    Straus  seems  to  expand  slightly  from  earlier  violent  cul- 

ture  learning  theory  to  include  sexism  as  a  component  of  the  culture.    He  t 

3  , 
says  sexism  contributes  to  the  frequency  of  wife-beating  because:     1)  men  s 

personal"  need  ^or  power  and  superiority,  2)  antagonism  due  to   'sex-role  dif- 
ferentiation and  inequality      3) , soc ial Ization  of  the  women  and  pressures  to  Jt 
keep  them  in  socially  approved  aex  rolen  as  wife  and  mother,  and  4)  "the  male- 
oriented  organisation  of  the  criminal  Justice  system"  (1976:543).    The  first 
two  points  seem  to  address  why  there'  an*  such  occurrences;  and  the  latter  two 
points  seem  to  attend  to  the  reasons  why  the  woman. stays  in  t^e  situation.  . 
Many  psycho logiuta,  social  psychoid     ;s,  and  others  in  these  field8  of 

endeavor,  appear  to  concentrate  on  dependency,  negative  self- image,  hostility, 

%  * 

and  locus, of  control  scales."   Sometimes  suggestions  are  iqade  that  there  may  be  1 
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underlying  reasons  otner  than  the  battering  for  the  woman's  complaints,  o,(;,, 

revenge.    Imp  1  tc.it i on.,  are  that  there  were,  prior  to  romplaints  of  haltering, 

Ratification  of  some  needs  which  arc  no' longer  beinp  met.    Attention  then 

focuses,  not  on  her  complaints,  but  rather  on  her  reasons. for  complaining 

nou,  which  probably  Is  an  Important  area  for  Invest  lR.it  Ion ,  but  digresses 

from  the  major  Issues, 

Seldom  do  the  assumptions  underlying  the  myth  "Why  did  she  stay?"  become 

so  obvious  as  when  one  psychoanalyst  said,  "What  l  wonder  Is,  what  doj^iese 

women  gel  out  of  the  relationship?"    v.  aversely,-  the  question  whieh  many  of 

the  women  at  111  living  In  art battering  situation  seems  to  ask  Is,  "How  do  I 

I 

get  out  of  the  relationship?"    The  questionnaire  seeks  answers  to  the  various 
resources  and  >lter natives  available  to  the  women  other  than  the  obvious  door 
to  physical  escape — the  one' most  of  this  sample  used — the  WTIX.  »At  best,  a 
house  of  refuge  is  a  temporary  first .step.  Its  most  Important  service  Is  to 
provide  safety  to  the  women  and  their  children.    While  In  residence • there, 

'they  receive  a  myriad  of  counseling  services  and  establ Islv  connections  with 

v  1  V 

welfare,  employment,  legal,  and  housing  agencies,    Once  removed  ffyra  tac  iao- 

*  f 

latlon  of  her  home,  the  battered  woman  often  finds  resources  and ^assistance 

i  o 

available  to  her  which  were  either  unknown  to  her,  or  beyond  her  reach  before. 

The  survey  questionnaire  us-\d  in  tfie  pilot  study  provides  an  excellent 
*  source  of  inf  o4jiat  ton  which  draws  a  detailed  picture  of  Individuals,  and  when 
a  sufficient  sample  is  drawn,  may  yield  a  composite  picture  of  oattered  women. 
By  taking  into  account  ages  of  respondent,  number  and  age,s  of  children,  both 
her  and  her  spouse's  education  and  employment  history  and  social  class,  it  is 
'fairly  simply  to  objectively  determine  what  options  may  have  been  open  to  her. 
Uy  examining  her  childhood  history,'  religion  and  expressed  degree  of  religios- 
ity   it  may  be  discovered  what  her  perceptions  are  likely  to  be.    Her  response 
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to  yict  imitation*  is  examined  In  detail  bynskliiK  it  she  had  gone  for  counsel- 
•tng  to  friends,  relatives,  clergymen,  mental  health  professionals  or  marriage 
counselors,  and  what  their  responses  to  her  problems  were,  ^search  for  'es- 
cape routes"  other  than  the  WTIX  is  conducted  by  asking  distance  to  nearest 
relatives,  and  if  she  believes  any  relatives  could,  or  would,  provide  shelter 
for  her  and  her  children  (it  she  has  any).1^  tr\ 

The  ultimate  escape  is  suicide,  and  questions  are  directed  toward  con- 
templation of  the  act  and  method,  actual  attempt/s,  and  events  which  both 
triggered  and  followed  the  attempt.    Peggy',  'thu  21  year  old  woman  mentioned 
earlier,  said  her  marriage  was  forced  by  her  father,  (she  is  still  living  with 
her  spouse)',  4s  one  of  the,  61  percent  who  say  they  contemplated  suicide;  and 
omTtTf  the,  05  percent  who  report  an  actual  attempt.    She  says  she  made. early 
attempts  while  j»t  111  living  in  her  parental  home.  Such  as;      slicing  wrists 
with  a  razor,  consuming  large  doses  of  any  pills  I  could  lay  hand  otf,  father's 
gun,  retreating  into  catatonia,  pray inp^  vehement ly  fdr  death  (young  age).1' 
She  explains,  "these  were  foiled  by  my  sister  Hndlng  me  in  the  act."    In  the  . 
four  years  of  her  marriage,  she  reports  regular  and  frequent  beatings  which 
resulted  in:  "lost  hair,*  kicks  to  legs  and  back,  banging  my  head  against  the 
w^tls,  black  eyes,"  and  has  since  attempted  suicide  by  "pill  consumption, 
gun--(spouse  kept  a  loaded  gun  by  my*bed)."    In  response  to  the  quest  ion, 
"Were  you  hospitalized  or  treated  by  a  physician*'1  she  wrote,  "Are  you  kidding? 
--Sorry--No  one  even  bothered."    Another  woman  who  received  no  treatment  wrote, 

'"In  '70  i  drank  a  large  glass  full  of  gin.*  I  don't  drink  very  often  and  I  had 

t 

read  that  8  02.  of  liquot  Ingested  at  one  time  would  suppress  a  body.     I  also 
took  a  couple  vallum.    This  combo  wasn't  sufficient  to  do^the  Job.'"  .  •his  wo- 
man %l*c  relates  that  she  holds  §  B.A.  iegree  and  teaching  credential,  and  her 
spouse  is  a  writer  and  tfeacher. 

% 
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The-  ..the.  response  rev^l  a  complicated  network  »■  iaeton;  similar  M 
/    telles'i  tyt-loKY.  somewhat  less  ca.pl.asi.!  on  s.-verttv  md  Irequen.y  ot 

battering.    Preliminary  examination  of  accumulated  data  show;  that  childhood 
experiences,  personal  resources,  and  community  response  are  tar  greater  de- 
terminants ot  whether  the  woman  stays  or  not.  and  the  length  of  time  she  en- 
dures battering  before  leaving.    As  stated*iarl  ler,  childhood  experiences 
seem  to  show  women  who  are  willing  to  invest  a  great  deal  In  a  rol.tlon.hlp- 
-     women  who  b,ave  been  heavily  socialized  into  traditional  sex  roles.  Personal 
resources  'are  defined  as  financial  as  well  as  other  resources  such  ^s:  educa- 
tion, employaMllty.  native  Intelligence,  health,  friends  and  relatives  (and% 
distances  between  residences),  number,  ages  and  health  of  children,  immun- 
ity responses  are  agents  and  agencies  the  woman  has  available  to  her/  and 
their  response  to  her  when,  and  If.  she  draws  on  them  for  assistance.     For  ex- 
.  ample,  the  religious  women  who  are  told  by  clergymen  to  pray,  the  wvAlc»\  doc- 
tors .who  prescribe  tranquilizers  (for  the  women),  and  the  lawyers  wh» strongly 
advise  divorcv. 

It  ajpears  that  the  combination  of  these  three  variables:  socialization, 
resources,  and  response,  weighted  In  certain  directions,  will  lock  the  woman 
tn  o  her  situation  until  there  Is  no  r. lease  except  death  or  spouse's  volun- 
tary departure.     In  other  words,  some  women  will  walk  out  on  a  relationship 
the  ar.t  time  her  spouse  strikes  her  because,  a)  she  Is  less  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  subordinate  position' to  this  man.  regardless  of  resources  and  community 
response.    Or,  b)  she  views  the  relationship  as  important  and  faces  adver, 
community  response,  but  has  available  resources  to  draw  upon.     Least  likely  is 
favorable  co.mnunlty  respond,  since  almost  all  social  institutions,  agents, 
and  agencies  are  disinclined  to  encourage  a  wife  and  mother  to  dissolve  a  re- 
t'  lattonship  with  a  man.    The  most  positive  measure  of  this  variable  would  be 
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neutrality.    For  exnmpJe,  one  medical  doctor  whose  office  is  located  in  an 

affluent  area  told  the  Interviewer  In  a  semi-amused  m.inner 

Yes,  I've  seen  women  who  came  In  for  treatment  of  injuries  they  claim 
were  given  to  them  by  their  husbands.    A  lot  of  them  are  repeaters;  they 
come  back  time  and  again.     1  ask  them  why  they  put  up  with  it,  and  ,vvy 
can't  give  any  good  answers.     It  may  be  a  matter  of  money,  maybe*  they 
figure  they'd  lose  out  by  leaving.     I  don't  understand  it--thoy  Just 
don't  make  sense.    There's  nothing  you  can  do  for  them. 

Another  doctor,  an  obstetrician/gynecologist  whose  office  is  located  in  a 
working-class  tirea.  claimed  that  women  come  to  him  for  his  specializations, 
and  during  examinations  he  observes  bruises  and  lacerations.    He  estimated 
that  half  the  battered  women  he  sees  are  pregnant.    He,  too,  expressed  puz- 
zlement over  why  they  "put  up'  with"  this  treatment,  saying, 

I  guess  some  women  will  put  up  with  a  lot  of  hell  just  to  get  a  little 
loving....    And  after  listening  to  these  women  talk  about  their  hus- 
bands, It  sounds  like  "you  only  beat  the  one  you  love"....    They  start 
out  loving  a  man,  and  they'll^ut  up  with  a  lot  until  they  finally  lose 
respect  for  him.    When  that'*  gone,  then  they  leave, 

This  doctor  reported  that  he  treats  his  patients'  wounds  and  prescribes  "re- 
laxants." v 

Frequently,  the  first  community  agents  to  make  contact  with  the  battered 
women  are  the  police,  not  doctors.    One  police  officer,  a  veteran  of  many  years 
service , 'expressed  disgust- with  the  women  he  encounters  lu  domestic  disturb- 
ance calls.    Claiming  "they're  all  alike,"  he  was  encouraged  to  describe  the 

"typical"  wom4n  he  sees  on  these  calls.     He  provided  the  following: 

i 

Well,  we  go  in  there,  and  there's  this  old  broad  who's  in  her  40's,  who's 
yelling  and  screaming,  and  three  or  four  kids  hollering,  too.    She's  us 
ually  a  gal  that's  never  worked  a  day  in  her  life.     (Interviewer:  What 
does  the  house  look  like?     Is  it  clean?    Three  or  four  kids,  you  say. 
gAre  they  clean,  and  do  they  look  well-fed,  or  are  they  usually  dirty  and 
neglected-looking?)    No,  the  kids  look  OK,  except  they're  all  upset,  and 
things  are  about  average  clean,  except  sometimes  the  house  is  torn  up 
from  the  fight.     But  she's  the  kind  of  bag  who  couldn't  get  out  there  and 
earn  her  own  living  if  her  life  depended  oa  it!    That's  why  she  doesn't 
war»t  him  arrestee},,   1  »st  wants  us  to  make  him  stop 'hit ting  her,  'cause  she 
knows  she  needs  hi        r  a  meal- ticket. 

These  stereotypes  are  neither  rare  nor  exaggerated,  as  the  researcher  In 
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the  field  soon  discovers.    The  question  now  becomes,  what  do  the  women  them- 
selves perceive  as  their  reason  for  staying?    The  survey  instrument  incorpor- 
ates one  question  which  direccly  asks:     "if  you  have  been  battered  more  than 
once,  what  are  (or  were)  your  reasons  for  continuing  to  live  with  him?"  Some 
of  t\\e  responses,  randomly  chosen,  are  listed  below.  ^ 

I  feel  my  husband  is  a  sick  man  and  1  loved  him  and  felt  I  could  help 
him.'  At  one  time  I  really  believed  he  would  never  hit  me  again.  Then 
1  was  afraid  he  would  hurt  someone  else  if  I  left.  N 

Loneliness  and  I  thought  my  child  should  have  a  father. 
■» 

I  love  nim  and  he's  great  when  he's  sober. 

I  was  afraid  he  would  kill  me  if  I  left.    Also  had  no  place  to  go.  My 
husband  is  extremely  anxious  to  find  me  and  will  go  to  any  extreme  to 
do  so.     I'm  going  to  have  to  be  very  careful.  . 

Because  of  my  children,  and  this  last  time  it  was  because  of  a  counselor. 
Lack  of  money;  he  (said  he  would  change. 

Fear,  mostly,  of  him  and  his  threats.  Doubt  as  to  being  able  to  care 
for  my  children,  as  my  health  was  very  poor  at  that  time,  physically  and 
f  mentally  Surgery  was  requested,  which  he  refused  to  let  me  have  and  my 
health  became  progressively  worse.  After  four  hearings  and  finally  a 
trial,  a  divorce  or  disoluLion  as  it  was  then  called,  was  finally  grant- 
ed. My  private  physician  wrote  to  the  judge  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  case  and  finally  ended  it. 

I  did  not  know  where  to  go  or  who  to  turn  to.     I  was  too  afraid  to  tell 
him  I  was  leaving  him.     1  tried  once.     I'm  afraid  he'll  find  me  now. 
BUt  it  would  be  a  lot  worse  for  me  and  my  kids  if  I  went  back. 

For  three  years  I've  been  trying  to  get  away  -but  nowhere  to  go.  Until 
now. 

I  felt  things  would  get  better.     I  was  only  kidding  myself. 
Peggy*  who  still  resides  with  her  batterer  wrote: 

Mostly  stupidity,  I  'guess.     I  have  no  money,  no  car  (can't  drive  anyway), 
no  friends  left.    My  parents  kicked  me  out  before— they  sure  as  hell  don  t 
want  me  now.    What  chance  is  there  for  me,  witli  two  kids  under  tnree?  1 
ran  away  once  to  San  Jose,  and  he  found  me,  came  after  me,  and  rtook  me 
back.     1  could  never  get  far  enough  away  from  him. 

Perhaps  Goode  has  expressed  most  eloquently  the  configurations  of 

"reasons"  why  theSL'  women  stay,  or  at  least  stay  so  long.    Goode,  as  mentioned 
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earlier,  seems  to  defend  the  necessity  of  at  lf*ast  some  force  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  family  structure,  never the  less  expresses  strong  sentiment  for 
the  continuation  of  destructive  relationships.    His  explanation  indicates 
neither  pathological  nor  weak  individuals,  and  goes  beyond  mere  self-seeking 
and  economics.    He  says, 

Th-  v.#  dynamics  also  create  two  additional  trait?  of  man  that  increase 
the  risk  of  violence  among  family  members:     ttte  unwillingness  of  human  * 
beings  either  to  submit  or  tfo  escape....    Man  doe3  not  submit  because 
thereby  all  that  gives  meaning  to  his  existence  is  lost,  i\e.,  values, 
norms,  traditions,  and  moral  or  ethical  beliefs.     It  is  especially  in 
the  family  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  escape  easily,  because  of  his  emo- 
tional investment  in  these  relations  is  great,  the  costs  of  leaving  are 
high,  and  the  social  pressures  to  inairftain  his  kin  ties  are  strong 
(1971:632). 

The  pilot  study  has  an  unfortunately  small  sample  size,  precluding  firm 
conclusions,  especially  in  viev  of  the  numerous  variables  and  intervening 
variables  under  investigation.    However,  it  may  he  well  to  consider  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  battered  women,  perceived  options  may  be  indeed  few,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  othe*s  to  give  social  support  and  introduce  other 
options,  they  may  be  locked  into  their  situations.     Rather  than  some  popular 
conceptions  of  base  motives,  these  women  may  have  sized  up  their  own  situa- 
tioos  With  realism  and  clarity,  and  have  made  the  most^  Intel ligent  and  prag- 
matic choices  possible. 

"But  They  Never  Press  Charges'*   t 

This  disclaimer  is  made  most  frequently  by  law  enforcement  officers  and 
persons  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  repeated  by  sympathetic  others. 

i 

It  is  usually  preceeded  by  statements  of  the  high  price  police  officers  pay 
for  their      sponae  to  domestic  disturbance  calls,  which  is  beyond  question. 
Statistics  reveal,  that  the  majority  of  requests  for  police  assistance  are 
''domestic  disturbance"  calls,  and  that  many  officers  are  killed  and  injured 
in  response  to  these  calls  (Goode,  1969;  Martin,  1976).     In  1974,  22  percent, 
and  in  1975,  16  percent  of  all  police  officers  killed  were  responding  to 
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"disturbance  calls  (fvimlly  quarrels,  man  with  gun,  etc  )        1"  1974,  2»7.5  per- 
cent of  all  assaults  on  law  enforcement  (iff  leers  uccurrod  in  the  same  cat- 
egory  of  calls.  nigher  than  any  other  type  ot  activity  (Fbl  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports. 1974,  1975)      The  traditional  approach  to  "nonerlme"  calls  o«  domes- 
tic disturbance  has  been  an  official  policy  of  "adjustment  without  arrest." 
One  of,  Parnas's  reasons  for  investigating  po.lice  response  to  these  calls,  In 
addition  to  the  heavy  volunu-,  was. 

...the  Hocial  context  of  the  domestic  disturbance  and  the  policy  of 
nonarrest,  with  the  resulting  use  of  discretionary  methods  of  adjust- 
ment by  the  patrolman,  provide  a  look  at  the  police  officer's  role  ln# 
g^ing  assistance  to  an  alleged  offender  as  well  as  to  the  complainant  _ 
(1967:915). 

Parnas  conducted  extensive  research  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Chicago 

Police  Department,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  several  studies  which  have 

effected  gradual  change  In  police  training  methods  and  establishment  of  some 
V 

Family  Crisis  Intervention  Units  (Par  nan.  1%7;  Bard,  1970a.  ■  1970b) . 

Despite  recent  're-education  and  sensitization  of  administrative  person- 
nel to  the  dangers  and  inconsistencies  inherent  In  statutes"  and  official  pol- 
icies, changes  are  slow  .In  filtering  down  to  many  officers  who  must  answer 
these  calls.     Added  to  his  cognition  of  inherent  danger  Is  an  admixture  of 
the  off  Leer's  own  perceptions  of  women's  proper  position  in  relationship  to 
men's,  reluctance  to  interfere  in  'family  squabbles,"  and  distaste  for  "social 
work"  vs.  law  enforcement.     The  responding  officer  frequently  sees  himself  as 
a  Victim:     entering  Into  extreme  personal  danger  in  situations  where  his  ac- 
tions and  decisions  are  based  on  sometimes  ambiguous  codes,  and  where  his 
sense  of  professionalism  is  reduced.     If  that .sacrifice  isn't  enough,  the 
officer  knows  by  experience  and  reputation  that  the  battered  woman  is  highly 
unlikely^to  press  charges.     Many  writers  have  descried  the  predicament  and 
InconHistem'les  of  pol ice«  Intervention  and  control'  of  intrafamlly  violence. 
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as  well  as  the& codes  and  problems  in  the  criminal  justice  system  (tfannon, 
1975,  Bard  and  Zackcr,  1974;  Gingold,  1976;  Martin,  1976;  Paruas    1967:  4 
Straus,  1976). 

»       Battered  women  frequently  react  in*  outrage  to  mention  oi  police  and  the 

criminal  justice  system,  based  on  personal  experiences.    Kim,  mother  of  a 

14  month  old  boy,  interviewed  at  the  WTLC,  bitterly  described  her  eJineriences 

i 

with  the  police.    She  gave  background  details,  describing  the  first  attacjt  by 
her  husband  early  in  the  pregnancy.     Badly  beaten,  Kim  began. hemorrhaging  and 
feared  loss  of  her  unborn  baby.    She  said  she  left  him,  returning  to  her  wid- 
owed mother's  home ,■■  already  crowded  with  younger  siblings.    Kim  related  that 
her  husband  kept  after  her, every  day  for  two  weeks,  begging  her  to  return 
home,  claiming  he  didn't  know  what  happened.    She  said, 

...John  was,  after  all,,  my  baby's  father.  (  So  I  went  back.    The  first 

time  I  railed  the  police  was  when  we  lived'  in   ,  but  they  wouldn't 

even  come.    That  department  never  did  send  out  anybody ,t<nd  I  called  them 

three  times.    When  we  moved  to  ,  one.  night  — the  bityy  was  three 

months  old  then— he  was' beating"  me  and  tearing  up  the  place.     I  tried  to 
call  the  police,  but  he  tore  the  phone  out.     T  crabbed  up  Kevinand  when 
I  was  running  out  the  door  he  threw  the  phone  at  me  so  hard  it  smashed 
the  wall.     I  got  to  my  neighbors,  called  the  police,  and  they  argued 
about  coming,  said  to  stay  where  I  was  safe*.     I  needed  some  of  the  baby's 

things  and  mine,  so  I  kept  begging  the.i.  to  send  Somebody   I  Stood 

out  In  the  middle  of  t>e,  night  in  front  of  our  place  waiting  for  them  to 
come.     It  took  a  lory/f  long  time.    Art  older  man  and  a  younger  man  came 
in  a  car  ^nd  argutyfwith  me  about  going  back  in— they  kept  saying  it 
was  best  if  I  wen/  somewhere  else.     I  couldn't  go  without  our  .things,  bo 
when  we  finally  $ot  to  the  door,  it  was  locked— of  course  I  had  no  key. 

That  did  it!    They  wanted  to  leave  then  and  th*re,  saying  they  have  no 
right  to  enter-  it's  his  house.     I  told  them  it's  my  housr,  too.  Kin 
ally  I  got  one  of  them  to  liuid  the  baby  and  the  other  one  boosted  mo 
through  a  window  (Kiu  is  5,2",  weighs*  108  pounds).     I  ran  around  to  the 
door^nd  let  Wm  in.    They  said,  "make  it  fasti"    John  was  asleep  on 
the  bed,  dead  dr^ink.     I  threw  tt.iings  into  a  bag,  shaking  so  bad,  so 
scared,    *^ut  when  I  turned  to  leave  the  bedroom,  I  saw  and  heard  some- 
thing I'll  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.    The  younger  cop  had  John  sit- 
ting up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  he  was  patting  him  on  the  shoulder 
saying,  "Take  it  easy,  buddy.     It's  ,0K.     I've  been  through  the  same  tiling 
with  my  wife."    Thc/se  words  are  etched  in  my  brain.    That  bastard  was 
sympathising  with  my  husband!  ' 
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.  I  got  them  to  take  mt'  and  Kevin  to  my  mum':;,  hut  I  wanti-d  to  press  charg- 
t'3,  and  they  wouldn't  let  me !     !  went  tt»  t ho  poller  station  the  next 
day,  determined  to  press  charges,  and  they  wouldn't  even  take  a  com- 
plaint.   There  was  nothing  I  could  do,  because  they  didn't  even  write 
up  a  report,  so  there  wasn't  even  a  record  that  Jt  happened  at  all. 

Commander  James  baunott  (1973)  has  pointed  out  the  effects  of  compatibility  of 
perceptions  of  male  female  roles  of  t  the  po J  iceman  and  the  male  spouse  offend- 
er, the  veneration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  the  paradox  of  sending 
persons  to  "arbritrate"  who  are  themselves  heavily  socialized  to  masculine 
role  Images  and  the  use  of  coercive  physical  force,    bannon,  a  veteran  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Department,  says,  "This  paradox  suggests  to  me  that  tradition- 
ally trained  and  socialized  policemen  are  the  worst  possible  choice  to  at- 
tempt to  Intervene  in  domestic  violence"  (197543). 

Time  and  again,  when  a  woman  indicates  the  police  were  called,  she 
writes  or  says  comments  such  as:  , 

They  wouldn't  come.  , 

They  said  to  cool  down,  to  talk  things  over. 

They  didn't  witness  a  crime,  so  there's  nothing  they  can  do. 

"Shut  up, 'lady,  t^r  I'll  run  YOU  In." 

They  wouldn't  let  me  sign  anything. 

"if  you  two  don't  settle  down,  I'll  have  to  arrest  you  hoth." 
They  wouldn't  take  a  report.  *  % 

I  asked  them  what  1  should  do,  and  they  said  to  come  in  on  Monday  morn- 
ing . 

l'n  standing  there  bleeding,  I  didn't  know  what  to  Jo,  and  they  didn't 
tell  me. 

Many  of  the  purvey  Instruments  whlcl  , receive  a  "yes"  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Did  you  request  that  your  spouse  be  arrested?"  are  followed  by  the 

# 

i    -d  "nothing"  In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  happened?" 

Doris  told  of  three  times  the  police  were  called  to  her  home,  and  "respond- 
ed.    She  evaluated  their  attitudes  toward  her  spouse  on  call  one  as  "tough  or 
aggressive,"  and  on  calls  two  and  tnree  as  "polite  but  firm.M    Met  200  pound 
husband  was  arrested  on  call  one  because  he  became  abusive  to  the  police.  it 
took  six  officers  to  restrain  him,  and  he  was  booked  on  charges  of  resisting 
arrest.     In  the  struggle^  he  was  injured  by  police.     Doris  did  sign  an  assault 
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'complaint,  and  moved  cut  of  tin-  family  homo  with  her  throe  daughters.  Within 

two  weeks,  her 'husband  "kidnapped"  the  jglrh  on  their  u,iy  hone  from  school. 

He  telephone*]  Doris  saying  that  if  3he  wanted  to  ever  see  the  girls  again.  „ 

she  would  have  to  come  home.   ^She  did.    Doris  wrote  that  charges  were  drooped 

because,  "my  witness  did  not  appear,  and.n^  this  time  wt»  were  'reconciled. n 

Her  husband's  only  "penalty"  was  court-ordered  psychiatric  counseling;  which 

he  did  not  obtain,'  and  which  waa  never,  enforced.     Doris  related  that  after 

once  having  dropped  charges,  the "police  were  not  interested  in  getting  her  to ( 

sign  a  complaipt  'and  her  attorney  advised  against  it. 

^igt.  Don  Weesc,  Investigator  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  was 

questioned  by  a  television  talk  show  host.    The  dialogue  which  follows  seems 

to  exemplify  some  police  attitudes.  # 

Interviewer:     Some  people  seem  to  think  police  arc  reluctant  to  arrest 
these  abusive  husbands.    What  do  you  think? 

Sgt.  Weese:    Well,  a  lot  of  it  depend*  on  what  the  situation,  is  when  the 
officer  arrives,   'it's  the  policy  to  protect  life,  of  course.    What  our 
problem  is  that  so  often  there  is  a  wife  who  really  does  not  want  to 
prosecute.     She  wants  the  husband  to  be  told  not  to  do  this  again  and  , 
the  matter  to  be  dropped  at  that  point.  *4 

4  ) 

Interviewer:    Vid  if  you  try  to  pursue  the  issue?  I 

Sgt.  Weese:    Sometimes  it's  tragic  for  the  officer,     he  makes  the  arrest. 
If  the  husband  resists,  before  he's  finished  with  the  arrest,, he  has  to 
.  fight  the  wife  and  arrest  the  wife  and  the  husband.     The  officer  iss in 
the  middle  of  a  family  matter,  and  of  course  he  has  to  tread  water  as  he 
makes  the  arrest  or  decides  whether  to  arrest.     It's  a  difficult  decision 
to  make,  when  the  policeman  arrives  lie  is  actually  in  social  work  at  that 
time.    .He's  trying  to  satisfy  both  parties.... 

There  are  some  persons  who  look  at  these  matters  somewhat  differently.  For 
example,  Bannon  says,* 

In  my  view  the  pnlice  aLtitude,  which  seems  to  say  that  what  happens  be 
tween  man  and  wife  in  their  own  home  is  beyond  the  authority  or  ability 
of  the  police  to  control  is  a  "cop  out."    The  real  reason  that  police 
avoid  domestic  violence  situations  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  them.     And  besides  w?  share  soc- 
ieties view  that  domestic  violence  is  an  individual  problem  and  not  a 
r  public  issue  (1975:3). 
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Interviewed  mi  Lhc-  same  .television  program  .is  Sgt.  LVese  was  Los  Angelas 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Leslie  W.  Light.     .In  Ige  Light,  following  com- 
ments by  Public  Defender  Wilbur  Llttlefleld  about  the  High  predictability 

of  woven  backing  down  from  prosecuting  their  assailants,  said, 

\ 

I  remember  when  I  first  went  Vith  the  district  attorney's  office,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  sit  in  on  an  pf flee  , hear Ing  of  a  wife  beating  com- 
plaint where  the  deputy  who  was 'handling  it  was    n  experienced  man. 
And  I  coulcf  see  that  the  technique  waa  to  really  put  tile  pressure  on  the 
woman  to  make  sure  Lhls  was  something  she  really  wants  to  do. 

(Interviewer;    Did  she  think  they  were^picklng  on  her?)    Yes,  but  I 
think  what  they  were  really  trying  to  do  is  to  malfe  sure  that  this  is  a 
case,  that  when  we  get  to  court,  this  woman's  not  going  to  change  her* 
mind  llVe  mostrof  the  others  and  back  down.    So  he  "put  the  screws*  to 
her,  she  buckred  under  and  decided,  no,  it's  better  I  shouldn't  do  it, 
and  she  didn't.    Four  months  later  that  woman  was  a  victim  of  a  murder, 
and  Iter  husband  was  the  murderer.    Now  that  got  to  me* . . . 

But  most  of  the  police  Officers,  In  90  percent  of  the,  cases  they  see, 
t\\e  woman  comes*Uovn  the  next  morning. and  wants  the  guy  out  of  Jail.  * 
"   And  fsVy  say,  "It  isn't  worth  it,  I  mean,  1  want  to  go  out  doing  aome- 
Lhing  that's  really  going  to  be  productive  as  far  as  puttir.g  somehody  in 
Jail  that  belongs  there  and  not  spin  my  wheels."    So  these  women  have  to 
be  billing,  when  they  start  the  ball  rolling    to  keep  pushing  it  with 
the  rest  of  us,  because  if  they  stop,  nobody  else  wants  to  push  the  ball, 
either. 

Judge  Light  said  that  the  maximum  sentence  for  felony  wife-beat ing » in  Calif- 

ornia  is  ten  years  in  state  prison,  but  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  maf  had^ver 

recefved. sn  -h  a  sentence,  adding  that  there  is  no  additional  punishment  for 

repeaters.    As  for  protection  for  the  woman Mgainst  her  aasallant  while  the 

man  is  free  on  ball  awaiting  trial,  Judge  Light  admitted  there  is  very  little 

the  system' can  do  for  her.    He  said,  \ 

...and  it's  a  fact  of  life  that  if  somebody  says,  "I'm  going  to  kill  you, 
.   you've. got  to  be  on  your  gusrd  because  the  law  can't  do  anything  about  it 
un£l)  he  takes  an  overt  step  to  try  to  accomplish  It.    Mere  threata  don't 
put  people  In  Jail.     (There's  nothing  that*  can  be  done)  until  he  takea 
that  first  step  that  goes  beyond  planning. 

The  Issue  of  protection  and  safety  of  the  woman  1s  seldom  mentioned  when 
the  stereotype  'But  they  never  press  charges"  Is  Invoked.    The  fact  that  the 


victims'  fears  of  retaliation  for  prosecution  are  used  against  them  Is  avoided 
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A  director  of  a  shelter  fur  battered  women  told  the  interviewer;   .  . 
•  i 

Ever  sin*-  we  opened  our  doors,  I  have  repeatedly  taken  women  who  wat>^ 
to  pressVharges  down  to  the  police  station.    They're  all  set  when  ihefr 
walk  in  there— they  are  determined  to  get  Justice  for  themselves,  at 
last.    They've  made  Op  thelr.minds  to  go  through  with  it,     But  damn  it! 
Every  single  oiw  of  them  has  been  talked  out  of  it  by  the  time  these 
people  get  through  with  Chem!     They'll  sit  them  clown,  and  Ptlay  on  their 
fear's  of  the  guy,  remind  them  that  he'll  only  be  locked  up  for  a  couple 
hours,  at  the  most,  and  then  back  out  on  the  streets,  on  bail,  looking 
for  them!    Of  course,  he  knows  where  her  relatives  and  friends  live, 
maybe  he'll  go  there  looking  for  her.  and  make  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
And  l(  lie  beat  her  before,  just  think  of.  what  he'll  do  thi*  time  when  he 
catches  her.    Maybe  this  time  he'll  kill  her!    One  officer's  favorite 
phrrfse  Is,  "My  best  advice  to  you,  lady,  is  to  run  and  hide.'     What  the 
hell  can  any  of  us  say' to  her  after  something  like  that?    The  most  de- 
feating part  Is,  most  of  It'o  true.     But  what  good  Is  the  law  if  It 
can't  protect  half  the  citizens? 

It  seems  to  be  a  re-enactment  of  "Catch  22 berause  the  vLctim  Is  blamed 
for  not  pressing  charges,  but  when  she  attempts  to  do  so,  she's  dissuaded 
from  doing  It  by  bet  accusers.   ^'Putting  the  screws"  on^tht*  buttered  woman  Isj 
similar  to  the  criminal  Justice  system's  traditional  handling  of  the  ™r«  vLc' 
rim.    The  victim's  fear-j  of  retaliation  may  be  justified,  and  even  If  she  is 
temporarily  hidden  in  a  women's   shelter,  the  day  must  come  when  sne  will 
leave  that  support  and  security,  and  set  exit  to  re-establish  a  home  i or  her- 
self and  children.     The  system  Itse.U  leaks  Information  to  the  husband  about 

the  wife's  location,  frequently  when  agencies  are  pressing  him  for  child  sup 
i 

port  payments.     The  trauma  many  of  taese  women  face  when  the  case  Is  finally 
heard  is  extreme,  many  of  them  believe  they  will  be  killed.    Most  states  have 
some  torm  of  order  of  protection  or  restraining  order.    Attorney  Joyce  Hast- 
ings,' who  has  reVtesented  many  battered  women  in  divorce  (dissolution)  rases, 
says  about  such  orders. 

The  only  men  who  are  actually  restrained  by  these  are  the  onetf  who  Jfkave 
awe  or  fear  of  the  legal  process  In  the  first  place.     Most  of  them  set- 
it  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  paper,  and  Its  protective  value  is 
Juat  as  strong  a  J  that  -a  p'iece  of  paper.     If  a  man  is  determined  to  get 
to  her,  he  will  —  if,4he  can' find  her. 

y 

It  seems  obvious  that  there  are  flaws  in  the  system.    While  then  uu 
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doubu-diy  are  m/lny  women  who  would  back  out  (.is  d.;  many  other  solo-compialn- 
ant*)  of  prosecution  because  of  emotional  attachment  tor  her  spouse ,  regard- 

Less  of  protective  measures,  a  great  m.my  other  victims  would  follow  tlirough. 

f 

•But  th*y  never  press  charges"  Is  repeatedly  encountered  as  a  disqualifler 
for  the  women— to  effectively  throw  the  guilt  for  lack  reprosecution  and 
punishment  of  persons  who  havp  committed  crimes  back  ou^  to  the  victim  herself. 
It  promotes  the  Idea,  that  those  vho  are  hired  or  appointed  to  protect  the 
civil  rights,  property,  and  lives  of  citizens  are  ready,  willing,  even  eager, 
to  spring  into  action,  but  thuy  aje  frustrated  and  handicapped  in  their  cf- 
forts  to  do  so  by  the  victims1  ov-u  unwillingness;  to  act.     It  Is  suggested 
that  the  myth  nPth*  emotional,  vasclHatlng,  Irresponsible  fumalc  who  begs 
law  officers  to  save  lift,  and  then  refuses  to  assist  them  in  prosecution, 
further  victimizes  the  victim.     Perhaps,  again,  the  victim  of  battering 
knows  her  spouse  better  than  anyone  else,  know:;  her  own  fear  and  helpless- 
ness ^ter  than  anyone  £lse,  and  makes  the  only  practical  decision  possible, 
.based  on  thin  knowledge.     Propagation  of  this  myth  server,  to  absolve  the  pro- 
tective and  legal  agencies  of  the  responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
form  of  human  misery.,    by  insisting  that  ''domestic  violence  Is  an  Individual 
problem  *nd  not  a  public  Issue,"  (Hannon.  1975:1).  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tefamay,  as  Bannon  says,  contribute  to  inter-personal  violence. 
*  The  Problem  is  Restricted  to  the  Lower  Classen 

In  the  social  sciences,  most  of  the  emahasls  of  those  working  In  "s'ocl.il 
problems, "  "disorganization,"  or  "deviance,"  lias  been  turned  toward  the  econ- 
omically disadvantaged,  and  prison  and  other  confined  populations  (Liazos, 
1975).     Unquestionably,  the  subject  of  battered  women  is  nothing  new  to  the 
police,  welfare  workers,  and  other  social  agents  to  whwn  tlicse  women  In  the 
lower  socioeconomic  classes  most  frequently  turn.    Tie*  phenomenon* hr  been 
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credited  to  the  "lower  classes"  both  In,  popular  my t h  and   .y  some  wr iters 

(fcoode,  1969,  1971).    Although  some  still   insist  on  pointing  an  accusing 

finger  a*  "those  people,'  a  gradual  awareness  has  developed  that  t#here  Is  no 

%uch  class  barrier.    Lngland  publicly  recognized  the  phenomenon  a  few  years 

ago,  and  Pixie?  let  it  be  known  that  money  and  privilege  does  not  distinguish 

the  non-violent  nan  from  the  woman-  beater .    She  says, 

Wife-beat Ing  has  gone  on  for  hundreds  of  years.,..  7or  ages  wife-beat- 
ing was  thought  to  be  a  working-class  activity,  for  the  middle-  and 
upper-class  women  never  let  on.  , 
As»  far  as  t  can  see  the  reason  why  'battered  wives'  ire  getting  a  hear- 
ing is  that  for  the  first  time  a  middle-class  woman  lias  said,.  *It's  hap 
pened  to  me . 1    That  nu  «*s  It  respectable  and  all  the  mor«  shocking  (1974 
4b).   *                                      '  p  , 

Stelnmet*  and  Straus  attack  several  myths  associated  with  intrafimlly  vio- 
lence, and  fsie  of  them  is  that!  It  Is  primarily  a  working  class  .phenomenon 
(1974:7-8).     lhey  maintain  that  "the  evidence  for  making  these  conclusions  Is 
lacking,  and  that  If  there  are  Inter-class  ^Mffercnces,  they  suggest  tney 
small. 


are 


It  is  possible  that  the  American  public  would  have  tiecn  vaguely  aware  of 
the   'skeleton  In  the  closet       (Martin,  197b: 15-17),  and  continued  to  Ignore 
this  distasteful  topic  as  long  >is  It  was  confined  to  the  lower  strata  of  soc 
lety.     However,  the  study  conducted  by  a  group  of  women  in  affluent  Montgom- 
ery  ^ounty,  'Maryland,  revealed  that  a  high  per rentage  ot   these  women  reported 
frequent  and  serious  physical  abuse.     Perhaps  the  very  realization  that  tills 
problem  crosses  class  lines  was  the    citalyst    necessary  to  give  it  the  ''re- 

♦ 

spectabl  laity"  needed  to  become  a  serious  social  concern. 

litis  pilot  study  may  stand  accused  of  being  heavily  weighted  in  the  din 
rection  of  working-class  respondents,  since  the  sampl'*.-  largely  consists  nl 
battered  women  whe  have  fled  their  homes  to  a  house  of  refuge.     It  tray  reason 
ably  be  assumed  that  middle  class,  women  have  somewhat  greater  access  to  fl- 
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<*  * 
naifcial  and  other  resources ,  and  with  more  aval  lab  le  options,  may  be  able  to 

Cleave  a  battering  spouse  without  thls'artion  becoming     matter  of  jhiM  lc 
record.     In  actuality,  AO  percent  of  the  women  wno  h.fve*  been  admit  toil  to  the 
WTLC  are  considered  middle* c lass ,  which  is  less  than  population  averages,  but 
still  a  si/eable  proportion.    Other  women,  who  have  volunteered  to  participate 
in  the  study,  have  been  largely  from  the  middle  class  which  has  served  to 
counterbalance  the  lower  class>  bias,  and  the  total  sample  is  approximately 
evenly  representative  of  both  s«>c  Uneconomic  e  lasses.    As  a  result,  education- 
al attainment  of  this  sample  ranges  from  grammar  school  to  Ph.D.,  of  both  the  • 

*  i 

women  and  their  spouses,  Thp  women  are  housewives,  teachers,  therapists, 
nurses,  librarians,  etc.  Their  spouses  range  from  unemployed  laborers  to 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  dentists,  writers*  and  engineers.  % 

Doris,  for  example,  a  college  graduate,  lived  in  a  home  in  a  very  .ifflu 

ent  area  of  southern  California,  and  could  scarcely  be  classified  as  working-  ' 

it  *  •» 

class.        However,  when  she  lost  the^use  ^ht'r  slu>  was  ™  longer  able 

to  drive  a  car,  reducing  her  available  resources $.    Many  of  the  women  who  liv- 


ed in  expensive  homes,  had  highly  educated  husbands ^ith  sizeable  incomes, 
are  also  women  whose  husbands  kept  tight  control*^  all  incomes,  and  watched 
ttieir  mov      nts  carefully,    tine  woman,  the  wife  of  an  international  corpora 
tion  chief  executive  and  memb  r  of  the  cnurch  board  ol  diructors,  finally 
drove  otf  one  day  in  the  family  camber.     'She  claimed  that  all  her,  telephone 
calls  were  screened,  and  the  rooms  o£  her  home  "bugged," -which  vas  attested 
to  by  her  20  year  old  dau^uter. 

it  appears  that  Ionian- batter  iug  'does  i  ross  socioeconomic*  class  lines, 
but  there  may  be  variations  due  to  class.     From  in-depth  iuterviews  and 
group  discussion,  there  appear  to  be  subtle  differences.     For  instance  the 
middle  cl/ss  batterer  seems  to  be  r:orc  incHm*.  to  use  "p'*y  h'»lo« tea  1  batter 
Jng  and  forms  of  "punishment"  which  neither  destroy  the  here  nor  leave 
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ohvious  marks  mi  tm-  woman'-;  h<$y.     ror  example,  tin  psychologist  who  locted 
liis  wife. outdoors  on  cold'v'nter  nights,  first  n.ifclnic  sure  she  couldn't  pa- 
cape  by  car.    A/iother  man  lucked"  h  I  fs  wife>  in  a  dark  room  until  she  would  "be- 
have,"   uven  in  the  Mieat  of  passion"* 'these  men  seem  more  im lined  to  strike 
the  woman  from  the  neck*  downward,  (several  women  report  their  spouses  made 
comments  like  "no  one  will  ever  sec  what   1  did  to  you.")     Sost  of  those  wo 

r  *  t  \ 

men  relate  they  covered  up  visible  hruises  by  neiV  scarves  and  clothing"  to 
cover  arms   ni.l  legs.     The  working  class  man  s.wns  *les*  inclined  to  use  subtle 
forms  of  'battering,  and  frequently  s-trlkes  .it  the  face,  head,  and  neck  of  the 
wfcman.     When  these  women  are  employed,  most  report  they  tried  to  camouflage  by 
use  of  make-up  and  dark  glassea.1^ 

From  (hese  data  gathered,  no  estimation  of  inter-class  frequency  in  the 
general  population  ran  be  assumed,  but  the  Investigator  iii  inclined  to  agrei 
with  Steiumetz  and  frtraus  that  some  reasons  exist  for  the  popular  but  erroni 
ous  notion  that  woman-battering'  is  confined  to  the  working  classes.     Some  of 
these  reasons  .ire:     Interpretation  of  tne  data,  Rrcaler  visibility  of  intra- 
family  violence,  and  the  greater  tendency  to  call  on  the  police  (1974:8). 
What  this' pilot  study  has  shownls  that  woman-bat ter lug  is  not  confined  to  the 
ghetto,  that  these  women  who  endured  battering  more  than  once  had  a  variety 
of  individual  circumstances  which  guldcd^thcir  responses  that  differed  slight- 
ly by  social  class,  and  that  techniques    -f  physlcal^use  employed  by  their 
spouses' differed  somewhat  along  class  lines. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  pilot  study  has  generated  data  which  appear  to  give  support  to  the 

hypotheses  set  forth  earlier,  but  continued  exploratinn  is  imperative.  In  ^ 
85  percent  of      .»  cases  In  which  respondents  claimed  rellahle  knowledge  about 

their  spouses'  parental  background,  they  related  that  either  the  spouse,  or 
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hla  mothur,  were  battered  when  he  was  a  child,  and  in  some  eases,  both  were 

battered.     Some  women  repurt  extremely  harsh  dis-ipliiu-  which  they  del ine  as 

1 8 

cruelty  or  torture,  and  a  variety  of  deprivations  in  their  spouses'  youth. 
The  typology  of  the  female  victim,  as  described  earlier,  appears  to  conform 
to  the  hypothesized  batterers'  mate.    These  tentative  findings  invite  com-  , 
prison  with  more  and  larger  studies. 

In  addition,  valuable  insights  have  been  gained  which  will  guide  future 
research  conducted  by  this  investigator,  and  may  be  useful  to  others.    The  fl 
study  was  initialed  to  explore  ihe  pher omenon  of  woman-battering,  and  there 
were  no  expectations  of  definitively  "explaining"  woman-battering  in  the 
United  States.     However,  the  frequency  and  intensity  with  which  some  stereo- 
types or  myths  were  introduced,  caused  the  investigator  to  examine  them,  not 
only  questioning  their  validity,  b'ut  also  asking  what  functions  they  may 
serve.    An  overview  of  the  common  myths  examined  in  light  of  these  data  impiy 
'contradictions  in  many  ways.    The  investigator  suggests  perhaps  alternative 
conceptualize izr.a  are  warrented,    A  brief  re-examination  follows  below. 

"These  are  pathological  individuals."    It(  is  suggested  that  the  'illness" 
Isabel  selves  to  excuse  society  and  its  agents,  sinc«  these  are  prpported  to 
be  problems  within  the  psyche,  which  can  only  be  alleviated  by  specialists  of 
the  body  ami  mind,  i.e.,  the  nodical  industry.    Parsons  proposed  an  alternate 
view  of  illness  as,  among  other  things    "exemption  from  normal  social  role 
responsibilities"  (1964:436),  Goffman  eloquently  described  the  "us  them"  ef- 
fects of  bein*  different  (1963),  while  Szasz  warned  of  the  dangers  of  delegat- 
ing power  to  psychiatrists  to  perform  as  agents  of  social  control  (1974). 
.  insisting  that  this  is  an  individual  rather  than  social  problem  serves  to 
Bet  up  a  barrier  between  the  agencies  and  institutions  which  were  established 
to  function  for  society  and  the  people  who  live  in  this  society.  Massive 
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bureaucracies  with  armies  of  skilled  experts  and  computerized  technology 

are  aV&llaulejfor  solving  pressing  social  problems,  hut  as  long  as  batter- 

ed  women  and  their  children  are  restricted  to  the  category  of  individuals, 

no  matter  how  jiany  thousands  there  nay  be,  these  giant  forces  will  not  begin 

t 

tb  move  on  their  behalf, 

"But  what  did  she  do  to  provoke  him?"    The  assumptions  of  provocation 
i 

and  justification  serve  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  question:  'does 
any  individual  have  the  right  to  inflict  pain,  injury,  and  suffering  on  an- 
other person  with  impunity?    Does  this  society  set  up  a  book  of  rules  whereby 
*       a  man  has  a  right  to  slap  for  this  offense,  and  break  a  law  for  another,  and 
is  only  to  be  held  accountable  if  he  breaks  a  jaw  for  the  former?     It  appears 
that  this  myth  must  be  dealt  with  extensively  in  our  studies,  because  only 
when  no  one  interjects  this  question  will  there  be  a  decrease  in  woman-batter- 
Ing.    The/tfery  fact  that  it  is  introduced  immediately  into  a  discussion  of 
woman-battering  implies  a  pervasive  acceptance  of  the  dominant  male/subordin 
ate  female  roles  "in  tills  country. 

"Why  did  she  stay?"    There  have  been  many  studies  In  this  country  into 
J  poverty,  crime  ard  delinquency,  deviance,  etlHitc  groups,  etc.,  hut  until  re- 

|  cently,  there  were  few  studies  about  half  of  society:    women.     Since  1970, 

\  the  literature  on  women  has  been  flooding  the  market.     Books  and  Journals, 

many  written  by  women,  have  carried  forth  the  message  of  oppression  and  dis- 
crimination of  women  in  this  society  (Bernard,  1973;  Denmark,  1974,  Chesler, 
1973:  Gornick  and  Moran,  1971;  de  Beauvoir,  1974,  Huber,  1974;  Mill,  1971; 
Rosaldo  anl  Lamphere,  1975^  Rowbothaa,  1975).    A  light  reading  of  a  few  of 
these  volumes  should  establish  some  understanding  of  the  pressures  within 
marriage  and  the  social  pressures  to  itay  married,  the  problems  of  tmploy- 
mcnt,  housing,  divorce,  single  parenting,  child  care  services,  etc.  The 
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society  that  fosters  dependence  of  the  female  on  the  male  serves  to  limit  her 
opportunities  for  independence,  and  then  damns  her  because  she  cannot,  or 
will  not,  break  the  chain  of  dependency.    To  break  out  of  a  battering  rela- 
tionship, many  of  these  women  must  reject  an  entire  lifetime  of  internalized 
beliefs  in  her  own  place  as  a  second-class  member  of  society,  and  face  massive 
disapproval  on  all  sides.    She  must  cone  to  the  decision  and  action  almost 
entirely  without  assistance,  support,  or  encouragement  of  any  kind.    The  won- 
der of  the  matter  is  not  why  she  stayed,  but  rather,  how  she  ever  dares  to 
bijeak  away  in  the  first  place.    It  seems  a  minor  miracle  if,  once  away,  she 
mansgss  to  rmiln  away. 

"But  tney  never  press  charges."    Although  this  myth  is  founded  on  truth, 
it  la  all  the  mors  damaging  to  the  women  whose  only  recourse  is  to  turn  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  judicial  system.    The  problem  with  its  reiteration  is 
that  it  la  only  half  the  truth,  and  the  other  half  is  what  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference.    Implications  drawn  from  this  study  are  that  the  women  do  not  press 
charges  because:    1)  they  are  Ignorant  of  their  civil  rights,  2)  they  are 
systematically  perauaded  not  to  demand  equal  Justice  un^er  the  law,  3)  they 
have  no  protection  under  the  law  (or  in  society)  againet  retaliation,  and 
4)  when  thay  do  press  chsrges  ^hey  face  Intense  humiliation  due  to  public  ex- 
posure of  the  most  private  details  of  their  lives  with  their  spouses,  in 
vlsw  of  thess  obstsclss,  it  la  not  at  all  surprising  that  only  a  relatively 
mlniacula  proportion  of  woman-battering  caaea  ever  continues  to  adjudication. 
The  perpetuation  of  this  hslf-true  myth  serves  to  exonerate  agencies  of  soc-  , 
isl  control  and  the  Judicial  system < against  clalma  of  bias  and  derelectlon  of 
duty.    In  view  of  soma  of  the  complicated  Issues  of  citizens4  rights  which 
have  received  dllllgent  attention,  it  appeara  that  casting  total  blame  for 
tha  system's  fsllure  to  protect  these  women  and  children  back  on  to  the  wo- 
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men  merely  postpones  the  necessity  for  serious  consideration  of' possible  mod- 
t    ification  of  laws,  proceedures,  processing,  and/or  attitudes.     In  a  country 
which  conceived  ways  to  work  harmoniously  on  a  scientific  space  projectt  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  found  ways  to  open  doors  to  thousands  of  Vietnam  refugees, 
it  does  not  seem  an  impossible  task  for  agents  of  social  control  to  find  ways 
to  provide  for  battered  women  and  their  children. 

"The  problem  is  restricted  l •=  the  lower  classes."    As  In  many  other  soc- 
ial issues,  now  and  in  the  past,  there  is  a  tendency  to  label  any  repugnant 
or  socially  undesirable  behavior  as  dlssasoclated  from  the  majority  of  the 
American  citizens.    This  fosters  an  apathetic  attitude  among  the  great  masses 
of  citizens  who,  <f  made  aware  of  injustice  or  deprivation,  might  demand  ef- 
fective changes.    Limitation  to  the  lower  classes  insinuates  isolated  aber- 
rations, and  blocks  massive  social  change.     For  example,  drugs  which  are  now 
illegal  and  considered  extremely  dangerous  were  once  flowing  unobstructed  in 
the  lower  socioeconomic  strata.     It  was  only  when. op  turn,  cocaine,  morphine 
and  "loco  weed"  became  progressively  more  popular  up  the  class 'ladder  that  a 
multi-bill  Inn  dollar  industry  of  social  control  began  to  flourish.     It  seems 
an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that,  until  the  last  lingering  doubt  disappears 
•  that  this  phenomenon  woman-battering,  crosses  class  lines  and  a lso^fl our i sli- 
ps'* in  the  middle  class,  little  remedial  social  action  will  occur. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  preliminary  report  is  of  assistance  to  social 
scientists  exploring  these  fields,  and  that  it  serves  to  sensitize  others  to 
the  need  for  more  and  larger* studies.    Szasz  makes  an  appropriate  statement: 

In  our  society  there  are  two  principal  sources  of  legitimacy:  tradition 
and  t   ience.    Time  is  a  supreme  ethical  arbiter.    Whatever  a  social  prac- 
tice might  be,  if  people  engage  in  it,  generation  after  generation,  then 
that  practice  becomes  accepted  not  only  as  necessary  but  also  as  good. 
Slavery  is  an  example  (1972:54) » 

AdJ  to  the  above:    woman- batter ing. 
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Casual,  short-term,  or  platpnic  relationships  are  therefore  excluded,  al- 
though cohabitation  is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite  for*  Inclusion  in  tills 
study,     in  cases  of  cohabitation,  there  Is  no  arbitrary  distinctlon^Tavn 
between  legal  or  quasi-legal  arrangements.    For  convenience  and  consistency, 
the  term  "spouse"  will  be  substituted  in  this  paper  for  alternative  desig- 
nations such  as  husband, 'lover ,  etc. 

Tiie  concept  "battering"  is  defined  as  physical  assault  which  ranges  from 
painful  slaps  at  one  end,  and  homicide  at  the  other  end  of  a  continuum.  In- 
herent in  this  definition  is  an  overt  physical'  attack  by  an  assaulter  on  a 
victim  who  may  or  may  no't  attempt  self-defense.    Battering  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  forms  of  "mutual  combat"  such  as  pushing,  shoving,  etc.  engaged- 
in  by  two  people  equally  determined  to  do  damage  to*  the  other. 

Despite  its  unusual  length,  to  date  the  questionnaire  has  not  been  rejected  Uy 

any  woman,  and  has  been  fully  completed  by  every  respondent  except  one.  That 

particular  woman  was  a  European  immigrant  who  left  the  WTLC  after  spending 

only y wo  days  there.    She  had  fled  her  battering  husband,  leaving  her  four 

teen-aged  youngsters  behind.    She  abruptly  left  the  Center  to  return  to  her 

home,  children,  and  spouse.     Incoropletlon  of  the  questionnaire  may  have  been 

due  to  difficulties  with  the  language,  or  the  woman's  own  state  of  emotions, 

or  simply  a  lack  of  time. 
• 

The  instrument  is  being  distributed  toother  researchers  working  on  this 
problem  across  the  country.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  other  such  form  is 
presamly  available,  there  U  a  need  for  a  standardised  Instrument,  If 
adopted,  this  will  permit  researchers  to  compare  data  gathered  In  different 
geographic  areas  for  croas^-sectional  analysis. 

At  these  group  events,  the  leaders  usually  lesd  into  a  discussion  of  woman- 
battering  by  telling  the  assembly  their  own  experiences,  after  which  others 
are  invited  to  share  theirs.    Partlc'pants  are  not  questioned  into  self- 
revelation;  all  responses  are  voluntary.    The  theory  behind  these  efforts  la 
that  the  battered  woman  la  usually  Isolated  within  the  privacy  of  her  home, 
and  frequently  believes  that  her  batterings  are  unique,  shameful,  and  very 
personal. 

Whenever  statements  made  by  respondents  contsln  material  which  might  endanger 
annonymlty,  these  statements  were  altered.    All  names  are  pseudonyms,'  and 
other  possibly  identifying  materials  were  slightly  modified.    Theae  measures 
in  no  way  change  the  basic  content  or  meaning,  but  were  lnitie&erti  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  and  right  to  privacy  of  respondents,  in  vjew  of  the  high- 
ly sensitive  nature  of  the  Subject  matter..    '  , 

When  this  girl  had  the  opportunity  to  move  into  her  lover's  home,  ahe  willing- 
ly agreed.    Once  there,  she  vied  wlth'hls  legal  wife  and  another  young  woman 
who  lived  with  him  for  his  attention,  until  one  beating  was  so  severe  she  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.     She  was  admitted  for  treatment  of  internal  in- 
juries, but  lied  to  the  doctors  about  the  cause  of  her  wounds.    This  girl, 
together  with  the  man's  wife  and  her  two  children,  made  their  escape  together 
a  few  months  lster,  with  a  neighbor1  a  help,-  while  the  man  was  away  from  home. 
Neither  one  knew  how  to  drive  a  car,  nor  did  they  have  access  to  any  money. 
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Separate  interviews  with  both  younR  women  revealed  identical  tali's  of  fear, 
brutality,  and  virtual  captivity.  The  man,  at  V3 ,  lias  fathered  13.  children 
by  three  wives,  plus  two  Illegitimate  children. 

Doris  revealed  that  she  found  out  af.ter  marriage  that  her  husband  had  also 
battered  his  first  wife,    her  stepchildren  first  made  this  claim,  which  was 
later  verified  by  an  adult  relative. 

One  woman  In  this  sample,  for  example,  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe 
as  "mentally  ill,"  or  neurotic,  despite  many  years  of  severe^atterings. 
During  a  group  discussion,  she  described  how,  the  previous  summer,  she  and  ^ 
her  three  teenaged  sons' had  collaborated  on  a  back  yard  fund-raiser  "circus. 
The  first  week-end  was  such  a  success  with  the  neighborhood    they  repeated 
the  event  the  following  vek-jind,  raising  over  $500  for  donation  to  a  nation-  , 
al  charity  drive. 

Ur.  Barbara  Star,  '  also  researching  battered  women,  reports  the  same  descrip- 
tions are  offered  by  the  women  in  her  study. 

This  woman  told  the  interviewer  that  her  two  and  a  half  year  old  son  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  copy  his  father's  behavior:  when  he  gets  angry  or  frus- 
trated, he 'punches  her  and  abuses  his  year  old  brother. 

Une  df  the  celebrated  weddings  in  the  last  decade  was  between  Princess 
Anne  of  Britain  and  Captain  Mark  Phillips.    'Televised  for  viewers  around  the 
world,  the  vows  taken  by  the  Princess  included  the  traditional  phrase,  love, 
honor,  and  obey,"  * 

Reported  weights  ol  males  and  females  gathered  by  questionnaire  reveals  an 
average  weight  differential  of  63  pounds.    Comparison  showed  six  femaU  re- 
spondents reported  their  spouses1  weights  to  be  ft*' to  100  pounds  heavier  than 
their  ovn.    The  investigator  has  not  observed  discrepancies  between  estimated 
and  self-reported  weight,  and  therefore  has  no  reason  to  suspect  exaggerated 
differences.  , 

ironically,  the  same  night  and  at  the  same  time  that  this  teleVision  show  was 
aired  in  southern  California,  Beth's  husband  (who  had  traveled  from  the  east 
coast  and  traced  her  down  to  the  WTLC),>egan  banging  on  the  door,  demanding 
his  wife  whom  he  threatened  to  kill^TV  hysterical  women  inside,  who  had 
been  watching  the  TV  program,  called  tfe  police,     it  took  twenty  minutes  for 
them  to  arrive.    The  police  officer*  warned  the  man  to  leave  quietly  or  he 
would  be  arrested  for  disturbing  thfi  peace,  and  then  left.    Fortunately  for  tne 
frightened  women  and  children  inside  the  building,  he  followed  their  advice. 

A  frequent  response  to  the  question  of  parental  attitudes  toward  their  pat- 
tered daughters1  complaints  is,  "You  made  your  bed,  now  you  lie  in  .lt.M 
Beth  repeated  this  statement  during  her  television  interview. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  three  occasions  when  the  police  were 
called  to  this  home,  there  was  prompt  and  concerned  reapbnse.     This  Is  not 
alwaya  the  case  when  respondents  lived  in  lower-class  neighborhooda:  many 
of  them  reporting  that  tha  police  nsver  arrived,  or  they  arrived  very  Ute, 
or  that  their  attitudes  toward  themselves  werer    "neutral,1'  "concerned  but 
not  helpful,"  or  "rude,  angry,  hostile  or'nlaming."  ' 
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17.     The  interviewer  noted  that  one  woman  had  hoth  eyes  blackened,  but  did  not 

realize  the  extent  of  injury  until  the  woman  removed  skilfully  applied  make-up. 

.18.     Doris  was  one  who  described  particularly  brutal  childhood  experiences  of /ier 
spouse.    Due  to  the  length  of  the  marriage,  and  the  fact  that  Doris  was  yell 
acquainted  with  her  spouse's  mother  and  siblings,  there  may  be  considerable 
reliability  in  what  she  related  during  interviews.    She  described  a  household 
in  which  her  husband  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  who  was  not  only  pressur- 
ed to  "succeed/'  but  was  severely  punished  for  every  failure.    Although  his- 
brothers  and  sister  were  physically  punished,  all  felt  that  he  and  his  mother 
received  the  brunt  of  the  father's  violence.    Doris  described  episodes  of 
forced-feeding  .of  undesired* foods  to  vomiting,  after  which  the  boy  had  to  re- 
aume  sating  to  vomiting,  and  this  pattern  was  repeated.    Her  husband  declared 
his  own  hatred  of  both  his  mother  and  father,  and  treated  his  mother  aggressive- 
ly.    Interestingly,  none  of  the  other  four  siblings  exhibited  hostility  and 
hatred,  and  seemed  to  go  to  a  non-violent  extreme;    Doris  said  all  of  them 
completely  avoided  any  form  of  physical  discipline  on  their  own  children. 
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BLAMIiJG  Tilt  VICTIM.    PAKALULS  IN  CRIMES  AGAINST  WliHt*—  RAIM:  AND  C/.UKKKJG 

"Rape  by  Husband  Ruled  No  Crime"  ^ 
A  Judge  has  reluctantly  dismissed  an  indictment  charging  a  husband  with 
raping  hii  wife,  laying  the  Hew  Jersey's  1898  rape  statute  did  not  aLlow 
prosecution  of  such  a  case.    Superior  Judge  Nicholas  Scalera  strongly 
citlcixedtn*  state  law  Monday,  saying- its  historical  origin!  'reveal  tnat 
it  li  rooted  fn  Chs  ancient  concepts  of  a  wife  as  chattel  and  the  Invio- 
lability of  die  huaband's  supreme  role  In  a  marriage  relationship.1  * 
...Chs  statute  codified  an  English  common  law  concept  granting  a  husband 
the  absolute  privilege  to  relations  with  his  wife  (Los  Angeles  Times, 

1977:23).  - 

* 

"Beatea  MaSan  Ok" 

A  Coata  Mesa  woman,  allegedly  beaten  into  unconsciousness  by  her  hishand 
and  hla  son  remains  in  stable  condition  today  at  tosta  Mesa  Hemorial\Hos- 
pital.     ...(the  victim)  suffered  bruises  from  head  to  ankle  in  the  pro- 
longed besting,  sparked  by  an  argument  over  keys,  to  the  family  automobile. 
Her  husband. -.was  released  on  $5,000  bail  from  Costal  Mesa  Jail  where  he. 
waa  lodged  on  charge*  of  felony  wife  beating.    His  '17  year-old  son  feaa 
turned  over  to  Juvenile  authorities  on  charges  of  ^sault  and  battery  in 
the  attack  which  began  eai1y  Tuesday  morning  and  continued  intermittently 
for  several  hours.    Detectives  said  that  after  Bash am  began  beating  his 
wife  Tuesday  during  an  argument  she  fled  to  a  friend's  house »    The  hus- 
band followed1,  dragging  her  to  the  car  by  her  hair.    When  the  couple 
arrived  home  again,  police  allege  Basham  kicked  his  wife  in  the,  legs  and 
shoulders  and  allowed  iils'son  to  beat  l)er  (Dally  Pilot,  1976?2). 

"Rape  Victim— Odds  Against  Her'1 

If  a  woman  in  Orange  County  is  raped,  the  chances  are  she  will  live,  she 
will  go  to  court*  and  she  will  lose  (Uyron,  Daily  News  Tribune,  1977:1). 

Separate  news  items  tell  different  news  stories,  but  tliere  are  common 

threads  underlying  them  ali.    What  do  Jihese  two  seemingly  distinct  types  of 

crimes — rape  and  battering* — have  in  common?-  The  most  obvious  common,  lities 

are  that  they  are:     1)  both  physical  acts  of  violence\against  the  person,  2) 

in  the fvast  majority  of  cases  they  are' perpetrated  by  men  against  women,  3) 

both  are  extremely  under-reported  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  4)  both  are 

heavily  screened  out  of  the  judicial  system,  and  5)  the  miniscule  proportion 

which  do  reach  adjudication  result  in  low  rate*  of  conviction.     In  addition, 

perpetrators  of  these  crimes  are  most  likely  to  repeat,  following  only  after 

burglary,  robbery,  and  motor  vehicle  thc£t9  according  to  F.  C.  I.  Uniform 

Crime  Ueports  (C976;45).  ' 
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It  La  Impossible       lell  litiv«  many  women  are  l*atun-d  ly  men,  lu-ciusc 
these  crimes,  when  tlicy  do  reach  tue  ittcntfon  of  p"lict\  arc  recorded  under 
"domestic  disturbance"  classification  by  local  police  departments,  and  at  tue 
federal  level  are  subsumed  un-^er  the  general  category  'aggravated  assault. 
Sixty -eight  percent  of  persons  arrested  for  thjs  crime  are'oyer  21  years  old,  , 
and  men  perpetrators  outnumber  women  by  seven  to  on*.    Number  of  offenses  has 
risen  by  45  percent  in  tiie  past  five  years  (Uniform  Crime  Reports-,  1976:20-22), 
'       Rape  has  also  risen  in  number  of  offenses  (by  48  percent  in  the  same  period). 
There  were  an  estimated  total  of  56,090  forcible  rapes  in  1975,  and  it  is  re- 
cognized  by  the  Flil  as  a  "violent  crime  against  the  person'   and  ''one  of  the 
most  under-reported  crimes"  (Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1976:20-24), 

Incidents  of  woman  battering  may  be  impossible  to  extract  from  official  . 
record::  due  to  "lumping1  them  in  with  all  otaer  household  disturbances,  in 
eluding  "man  with  gun,"  etc.,  but  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  taey  occur 
with  great  frequency.    Pizzey  shows  how  English  women  flocked  out  of  their 
homes,  filling  beyond  capacity,  shelters  for  battered  won^n  and  .their  children, 
as  soon  as  they  opened  their  doors  (1974).    Dobash  and  Dobash  further  attest, 
"Within  the  space  of  thrtt  years  groups  have  organized  all  over  britain  and  . 
6mr  fifty  housed  uf  refuge  have  opened  (1976a:7).    Tne  Women's  Transitional 
Living  Cunter  (WTLC)  in  orange  County,  California,  opened  its  doors  in  January, 
1976,  and  witnin^two  weeks  wis  filled  to  capacity,  and  maintatno  a  waiting 
list,  being  .aole  to  admit  only  women  and  children  in  severe  crisis  situations 
(Pageiow,  1976a).    Cingold  (1976)  and  others  reveal  reports  that  show  that  for 
every  reported  rope,  three  batterings  arc  reported.    This  leads  to  astounding 
figures,  if  Griffin  and  others  who  hsve  sLudicd  rape  are  correct  when  they  say, 

* 

•'this  fiaute  (on  reported  rapes)  must  be  multiplied  by  at  least  a  factor  of  ten 
to  compensate  foV  the  fact  that  most  rapes  are  unreported"  (14J75 : 20)  . 1    On  the 
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basis  of  data  obtained  from  two  volunteer  sanplrs  of  rape  victims,  nowevcr, 
these  estimates  may  be  exaggerated.     Hart  showed  that  one-third  of  her  sample 
reported,  to  the  police  (1975:6),  and  a  more  recent  study  b>  Queen's  Bench 
Foundation  showed  that  approximately  half  the  respondents  reported  to  police 
(Copeland,  et  al.,  1976?10).    On  the  other  hand,  In  a  study  of  male  sex  aggrea- 
■Ion  on  a  college  campus,  83  percent  of  a  sample  of  university  women  experi- 
enced 'sexual  aggression  -25.8  percent  of  which  resulted  In  intercourse  or  inter 
course  with  violence  (Parcell  and  Kanin,  1976).    Out  of  a  total  of  5,135  epi- 
sodes  of  sexual  aggression,  which  included  514  episodes  resulting  in  inter- 
course, 1  The  offended  feuale  resorted  to  parents,  college  deans,  or  the  police 
in  less  than  two  p«rcent  of  all  episodes"  (1976:13-14).    Since  the  estimates  of 
'percentages  of  reported  rapes  out  of  actual  rapes  range  all  the  way  from  two 
percent  to  fifty  percent,  an  arbitrarily  chosen  conservative  estimate  is  that 
one  out  of  four  rape  victims  report  the  assault.    A  summation  of  various 
estimations  regarding  rape  and  battering  indicate  that  combined  actual  and 
•  attempted  violent  crimes  against  women  result  in  well  over  a  million  women 
physically  abused  by  men  in  a  single  year  in  this  country. 

Screening  reported  crimes  out  of  the  Judicial  system  will  be  discussed 
later  In  this  paper,  but  of  those  whiqh  get  processed,  liart  says  of  rape,  Mof 
all  the  felonies,  It  has  the  lowest  rate  of  conviction'  (1975.1).  Prosecutions 
for  aggravated  assault  were  68  percent  compared  to  58  percent  for  forcible 
rape.    Of  these,  70  percent  of  those  charged  with  assaults,  and  only  42  percent 
of  those  charged  with  rape,  were  found  guilty  (Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1976:22, 
24).    When  battering  ot  rape  end  hi  death  of  the  victim,  statistics  cannot  be 
easily  obtained,  because  they  are  then  officially  recorded  as  homicides. 
h LAMING  THE  VICTIM 

Some  writers  have  noted  general  similar  I  ties  in  rape  and  battering;  for 
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example  ,  Marvin  :md  Cnvprr  (117b),  Dubash  and  l>ol„ish  (l';7hn:R,  1976t  :  S )  .  .mil 

in  particular,  Clnguld  (1976) .     ihis  last  writer  clearly  delineates  the  major 

focus  of  this  paper  when  she  say*, 

In  our  culture,  the  attitudes  toward  abused  wlvet*  and  rape  victims  are 
strikingly  similar.    Just  as  the  rape  victim  Is  supposedly  a  seductive 
temptress  who  asked  for  what  she  Rot,  the  abused  wife  has  provoked  her 
husband  into  btatlng  her.     Secretly,  the  woman  13  supposed  to  enjoy  being 
hasten,  Just  as  the  rspe  victim  Is  accuse!  of  relishing  violent  sex.  A 
woman  who  attempts  to  charge  s  man  with  either  crime  Is  assumed  to  be 
vindictive;  skeptical  police  and  prosecutors  must  be  convinced  thst  she 
Is  indeed  a  'worthy*'  victim.    Though  tne  penalties  for  assault  are  less 
severe  tnan  those  prescribed  for  rape,  Judpcs  are  reluctant  to  impose  them 
when  the  assailant  Is  married  to  his  victim  (1976:52). 

The  Issue  approached  In  this  paper  Is  the  overwhelming  tendency  in  this  society 
to  bias*  the  victim.2    Not  in  the  sams  general  sense  as  Ryan  (lu7'     uses  the 
term,  but  In  the  partlcularlatlc  sense  that  rape  and  battering  are  vWent 
crimes  committed  against  women  by  men,  and  men  are  also  the  persons  In  posi- 
tions of  power,  control,  and  Influence  who  frequently  popularize  and  perpetuate 
a  series  of  myths  and  stereotypes  which  blame  the  victim.    'Jreer  suggests  a 
connection  when  she  says, 

Neither  the  Judges  nor  the  prosecuting  attorneys  are  hampered  in  their 
dealings  by  the  awareness  that  they  are  rapists,  too,  only  they  have 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  compulsion  (1975:379). 

Writers  who  have  led  the  field  In  turning  an  accusatory* f Inger  at  the  female, 
victim  are  quoted  and  requoted  with  surprising  regularity  (Amir,  1967a,  1967b, 
1971,  1975;Cayford,  1975;  Scott,  1974;  SrcII,  et  al.,  1^64;  Strauss,  et  al., 
^1976).    Those  who  hold  biosm  ial  viewpoints  apparently  wouldn't  blame  either 
y«rty,  for  "we  are  biologically  predisposed  to  be  aggressive,"  .md  inborn  ag- 
gression "Is  considerably  higher  in  males  than  fsmales"  (van  dea  Berghe,  ,1975: 
4*~46).     Many  other  wrltera  denounce  the  tendency  to  blame  the  female  victim  of 
physical  crimes  of  violmice  (Adleman,  1976:494;  Bradley,  1976:5,  holstrom  and 
Burgess,  1976a,  1976b;  Pagelow,  1976b;  Schurr,  1971;  Weiss  and  Borges,  1975; 
1976;  hood,  197b).  * 
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blaming  the  victim,  of  crimes  of  battering  and  rape  appears  to  be  cultural- 
ly transmitted  by  myths  and  stereotype*  which  run  amazingly  parallel,  fcven 
■ore  suggestive  of  an  Institutionalized  pattern  are  the  reported  treatments  of 
victim*  of  both  crimes  by  the  egents  and  agencies  to  which  they  are  likely  to 
turn  for  assistance:    the  medical  Industry,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  legsl 
and  Judicial  systems.     For  discussion  on  Institutional  response  to  rape  victims, 
see  Batfd  (197b),  Holstrom  and  Burgess  (l976at  1976b) f  Keefe  and  O'Reilly  (1976). 
Institutional  response  to  battered  women  Is  similarly  discussed  by  Kremen 

(1976),  Martin  (197b),  Pagelow  (1976b) ,  and  Pltxey  (1974)\ 

a' 

Wels    and  Borges  refer  to  "cultu> al  stereotypes"  (1976:252),  and  Russ*41 
addresses  myths  or  "common  cultural  prejudices"  which  permeate  the 

literature  on  rape,  and  which  are  reflected  In  attitudes  of  both  professionals 
and  laymen.    Griffin,  calling  rape  the  "All  American  Crime/'  attacks  some  myths 
about  rape  such  as  the  pathological  rapist,    uncontrollable  passion  thesis, 
victln  precipitation,  "bad  girls  are  ra»iedf"  and  "they  love  It"  (1975:21-29). 
She  notes  the  'conspiracy  of  silence"  and  the  "cultural  encouragement"  of  male 
aggression/female  passivity  (1975:22-23).     Both  Ideas  run  parallel  to  terms 
regarding  woman  battering  such  us  "selective  inattention"  (Straus,  et  ai.t 
1976:24)  and  "cultural  norms  legitimizing  tntrafamily  violence'  (Straus,  1976; 
545-551).    Scattered  throughout  the  literature  on  rape  are  frequent  references 
to  particular  myths    and  repudiations  follow  along  similar  lines  (Greer,  1975; 
Tiolstrom  and  Burgess,  1976a;  Wels  and  Borges,  1975).    Myths  and  stereotypes 
pertaining  to  the  battered  womsn  victim  are  scarcely  mentioned  In  the  litera- 
ture, due  to  the  relatively  short  time  that  social  scientists  have  become 
attuned  to  this  phenomenon.     Although  addressing  the  broader  Issue  of  intra* 
fsmily  violence,  Steinmetz  and  :»trnus  call  attention  to  the  clas».  mvth,  the 
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acx  myth,  and  the  catharsis  myth  (1974:7).    Pagelow  focuses  on  the  common  myths 
and  stereotypes  directly  related  to  the  battered  woman  issue,  and  examines  how 
they  influence  institutional  and  political  response  to  victims  (1976b).  The 
author  revtala  five  major  stereotypes  and  myths,  and  attendant  aasumptione.  f 
These  myths,  stereotypes,  and  assumptions  about  battered  women  are  listed  belov\ 
and  the  aoat  frequently  cited  mytha  about  rape  are  also  listed.    The  latter  are 
extrapolated  from  many  articles  and  books;  to  mention  Just  a  few:    Bart  (1975), 
Brownsiiller  (1976),  Holatrom  and  Burgess  (1976a,  l¥/bb).  Russell  (1975),  and 
Wels  and  Borges  (1975,  1976). 

BATTERED  WOMLN  RAPED  WOMEN 

1.  "THESE  ARB  PATHOLOGICAL  INDIVIDUALS]' 

paychopathology  of  vlct Im/bat ;  craiy,  sadistic  rapists;  rare 

rare  occurrences;  raaaochistic  vod^i  occurrences',  masochistic  women 

2.  "BUT  WHAT  DID^HE  DO  TO  PROVOKE  HIM?" 

women  provoke  Justified  fore*,  women  provoke  Justified  force 

3.  "BUT  W)1Y  DID  SHE  STAY?" 

they  got  something  out  of  the  rila-  "she  wants  it;"  women  lie;  they 

tlonshlp;  tiiey  are  seeking  revenge  are  seeking  revenge;,  "impossi- 

ble to  rape  an  unwlll...g  victim" 

4.  "BUT  THEY  bEVER  PRESS  CHARGES" 

law  canrt  help  these  women  because  rape  victims  dfcn't    report,  and 

they  don't  want  the  men  arretted;  when  they  do,  very  few  cases  go 

they  alwaya  back  down  all  the  way  through  the  system 

5.  "THE  PROBLEM  IS  RESTRICTED  TO  IKE  LOWER  CLASSES"  4 

educated,  middle  class  people  donjt  "subculture  of  violence"  the 

resort  to  physical  violence,  thiB  only      sex  ratio    imbalance;  black  men 
happena  among  the  poor,  ignorant  lower      want  to  rape  white  women 
claaaea,  particularly  certain  ethnic 
and  racial  group* 


The  almilaritiea  In  the  popular  conceptions  of  female  victims  ofHhese  two 

apparently  distinct  crimes  become  so  obvious  after  a  brief  review  of  the  lit- 

'V 

erature  that  It  is  even  poasible  to  transpose  names  of  tiie  crimes  without  loss 
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of  meaning.    Below,  each  of  the  five  myths  outlined  by  Pagelow  wil\  be  coin 


pered*tm*the  literature  on  rape  victimology. 


1.  Paychopathology 

Leading  exponents  in  the  sciences  of  the  psychopathology  of  battered  wo- 
men,  not  surprisingly,  come  moatly  from  the  psychotheraputic. disciplines  (cf. 
Gayford,  1975;  Saul,  1972$  Schultx,  1960).    Snell,  et  al.  describe  the  battered 
woman  as  domineering,  masochistic,  aggressive,  masculine,  and  frigid  (1974). 3 
Lavyara,  doctors,  policemen,  and  ministers  are  among  the  persons  with  whom 
bsttsred  women  come  in  contact  for  assistance.    These  people  frequently  relste 
to  the  victims  with  a  priori  assumptions  that  the  women  they  are  dealing  with 
are  neurotic,  maaochistic,  or  have  some  sort  of  vaguely  defined  "mental  ill- 
neaa.M    Pagelow* a  pilot  atudy  reveals  these  common  assumptions,  which  did  not^ 
appear  to  be  supported  by  da,ta  obtained  from  victims  (1976b). 

Psychoanalytic  theory  regarding  women,  particularly  rape  victims,  Is 
clearly  expressed  by  Amir  when  he  writes, 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  psychoanalytic  school  of  thought  is  the  ten- 
dency for  victimization  a*  a  universal  condition  of  «»very  wowsn.  ...Re*- 
flected  in  women  is  the  tendencv  for  passivity  and  masochism,  and  a  uni- 
versal desire,  to  be  violently  possessed  and  aggressively  handled  by  men. 
...The  psychiatric  approach,  using -the  psychoanalytic  concepts  are  reason- 
ing, emphasizes  the  pathological  personality  and  deviant  behavior  of  vic- 
tims of  sex  offenaea  'and  rape,  especially  of  young  or  adoleacent  girls  who 
^  are  mainly  of  lowfcr-class  origin  (1971:253-254,  emphasis  added). 

Weia  and  Borges  view  both  Amir's  methodology  and  conclusions  very  critically, 

snd  claim  that  Amir  resorts  to  "selective  use  of  psychoanalytic  theory"  (1976: 

238).    These  authors  state , 

Instead,  great  length  and  effort  is  spent  to  question  snd  disprove  the 
psychiatric  approacd  when  it  involves  the  description  of  sexual  offenders 
as  perverse  or  "sick,"  but  the  same  approach  is  not  questioned  when  it 
emphasizes  the  pathological  personality  and  devlanr  behavior  of  victims 
of  sex  crimes  and  rape.    In  faci,  it  is  th»;  victim  who  is  sick,  and  the 
offender  who  is  normal  (1976:238-239) . 

Similar  to  Amir,  Snell,  et  al.  discuss  the  court  refertcd  psychiatric  evalua- 
tion of  men  charged  with  wife  beating  in  their  report  -  11*!d,  "The  Wifebeater's 


f 
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Wife"  (1964).    These  three  psychiatrists  appear  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 

criminologists  and  victlmolofclsts  who.  according  tu  Ml* Lit  and  Uorgcs,  "actually 

take  the  perspective  of  the  offender'    (1975:97).    Snull,  it  al.  conclude  their 

report  with  the  statement; 

We  have  come  to  feel  that  the  offender  cannot  be  adequately  understood* 
and  treatment  and  correctional  measures  appropriate  to  him  devised,  until 
one  knows  whoa  he  has  offended,  how  and  why.    One  cannot  hope  to  under- 
stand the  offender  and  his  offense  without  having  some  understanding  of 
»     the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  (r%*-rtl2)> 

These  doctors  had  found:    "we  see  the  husband's  aggressive  behavior  as  filling 
masochistic  needs  of  the  wife  and  to  be  necessary  tor  the  wife's  (and  the 
couple's),  equilibrium"  (1964:110).    Nichols  reveals  that  social  workers,  like 
many  others  In  the  helping  agencies,  often  perform  their  duties  witii  underlying 
assumptions  of  the  Freudian  thesis  of  female  masochism  (1975),  as  stated  blunt- 
ly by  Russell:     "Freud  held  the  pessimistic  yTew.that  men  are  inherently  sad- 
Istlc  while  women  are  Innately  masochistic"  (1975:266).    Some  idea's  of  Freud 
and  his  followers,  particularly  Deutsch  (1944),  (especially  those  on  masochism 
and  rap.»  fantasies) ,  are  consistently  attached  in  much  of  the  recent  rape  lit- 
erature  (Bradley,  1976:3-4;    Brownmiller,  1975:343-386:  liolstrom  and  Burgess, 
1976a: 3/1-3/7) .    Feldman-Summers  refers  to  male  offenders  and  female  victims, 
and  possible  psychological  causation,  and  concludes  that  sample  bias  and 
methodology  of  research  on  perpetrators  has  failed  to  produce  reliable  data 
(197b:96).    She  states  that  deficiencies  in  the  character  of  the  victim  have 
been  unsupported  as  well,  saying  there  is  "no  evidence* to  demonstrate  th.it 
Qwomcn  who  are  raped  behave  djlfcrently  from  women' who  ar&  not  raped"  (1976:97). 
Piizey  states  the  case  for  bajtered  women. who  are  similarly  assumed  io  be \ mas- 
ochlstlc;       '  \ 

As  for  the  reaction,  "A  lot  of  t».et"  lik»  It,"  l'v°  nev*r  uet  anyone  who 
experiences  this  sbrt  of  violence-  a  broken  Jaw  or  a  fractured  spine— 
and  wants  to  stay  with  it.    No  one  wants  to  pay  thSt  price  for  a  martyr's 
role.    Most  often  it  Is  a  case  of  like  it  or  lump  It.     ...The  psychia- 
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trlsts'  form  of  the  "they  enjoy  it"  argument  is  that  battered  women  are 
*  the  sort  of  women  who  p.o  out  and  subconsciously  choose  men  who  will  batter 
then.  'I hey  Consider  the  women  "victims"  who  can  only  be  happy  with  a  i 
"victimLrer .,v  tt.Just  because  a  woman  Is  In  a  "victim"  situation,  that 
doesn't  mean  t.iat  she  should 'be  labelled  a  'Victim"  and  so  piven  a  life 
sentence  (1974:37). 

It  appears  that  the  cultural  stereotype  which  defines  female  victims  and/ 
or  their  attackers  as  psychopathologlcal  aerves  to  confine  both  rape  and  batter- 
ing  in  the  realm  of  Individual  aberrations.    Lack  of  reliable  statistics  pre- 
vents definitive  repudiation  of  the  assumption  that  such  crimes  are  rare  occur- 
rences and  "much  ado  about  nothing."    AsPlzzey  says,  "Of  course,  if  a  psy- 
chiatrist wants  to  see  battered  women  as  natural  victims,  that's  the  way 
they'll  appear  to  him"  (1974:37).    The  problem  is,  some  popular  theories  of 
psychiatrists  (as  well  as  many  others  in  both  medical  and  social  sciences),  t 
often  become  accepted  by  people  in  positions  of  social  responsibility,  e.g., 
judgea^as  "fact,"  or  "truth."    The  ultimate  consequences  of  these  stereotypes 
fire  to  not  only  affect  the  way  female  victims  view  their  own  situations,  but  u 
they  also  affect  the  way  the  victims  are  viewed  by  persons  to  whom  they  may  turn 
for  assistance. 

•» 

2.  Provocation 

f 

While  the  layman  may  be  likely  to  look  for  the  guilt  of  the  vlftlm  by  use 
of.  the  term  "provoke,"  the  more  sophisticated  social  scientist  is  likely  to  in- 
quire about  victim  precipitation.    The  concept  victim  precipitation  became  4 
adapted  by  others  after  the  studies  on  criminal  homicide  by  Wolfgang  to  refer 
to  aurdera  where  the  victim  was  first  "to  use  physical  force  directed  against 
his  subsequent  slayer"  (1958.252).    The  comparative^  new  discipline  of  victim- 
ology, which  We  la    and  Borges  say,  "was  originally  intended  by  one  of  its 
fathers  and  founders  (Mendelsohn)  to  be  a  humanitarian  science  geared  toward 
helping  victims  and  other  loser-types  in  life"  (1976:230),  haa  recently  taken  a 
turn  toward  "the  art  of  how  to  blame  the  victim"  (Weis  and  Borges,  1976:231), 
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Another  founder  and  'innovator  in  the  field  o'  victimology.  Schafer,  who  worked 

dilligently  for  compensation  and  restitution  for  victims  of  crime,  later  turned 

to  "functional  responsibility"  of  the  victim  (Victimology:    An  International 

t 

Journal,  1976:223-225).    Schafer  suggested  that  the  victim  often  is  negligent , 

i 

takea  prtclpitat ive  action,  or  provokes  the  criminal  behavior  bf  another  (Hoi- 
•trom  and  Burgess,  1976a: 1/2). 

Although  the  literature  on  the  topic  of  woman  battering  la  comparatively 
scarce,  some  reference  to  victim  responsibility  has  emerged.    Gayford  suggests 
that  victims  not  only  seek  out  violent  men,  but  provoke  attacks  (1975*197). 
Goods  postulstea  that  in  an  unfair  "war  of  words"  won  by  the  "more  facile" 
verbal  woman,  the  loser  may  use  physical  force  because  of  (his)  sense  of  out- 
rage (1971:632).    Straus,  et  al.  appear  to  agree  that  verbal  aggression  on  the 
part  of  some  women  preclpitite  their  own  physical  attacks  (1976:23).     In  her 
pilot  study  on  battered  women,  Pagelow  found  that  many  of  the  victims  claimed 
that  arguments  did  not  have  to  preceed  attacks- — in  fact,  some  claimed  that 
beatings  began  suddenly  with  no  prior  interaction,  or  even  when  they  were 
4tl*4P.    Pagelow  concludes  that  some  women  may  have  verbal  advantage  over  some 
men,  but  questions  the  "right"  or  justification  for  anyone  generally  larger  and 
more  muscular  to  physically  abuse  any  person  s wilier  and  more  helpless.  The 
author  says,  "There  seems  to  be  a  great  dtairt  to  look  for  the  'reasons'  why  a 
woman  was  beaten,  similar  to  asking  why  a  woman  was  raped,  but  unlike  other 
crimes  where  few  people  ask  why  a  person  was  robbed"  (1976b : 18) . 

Other  writers  have  compared  the  requirements  for  prosecution  of  rafee  which 

are  nol  demanded  for  other  crimes.    Why  la  it  that  female  victims  of  physical 

violence  (rape  and  battering)  must  prove  themselves  "worthy  victims?"  (Glngold. 

1976:52).    Bard  and  EUiaon  argue  against  rape  aa  a  sex  crime,  saying, 

If  one  looks  upon  rape  as  a  crime  ajtalnat  the  person,  one  msy  be  more  )' 
dlapoaed  to  see  it  as  one  would  view  other  aggressive  crimes,  such  as 

\ 


o 


\ 
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robbery,  aeeault,  etc.     ...laws  dealing  with  sex  crimes  differ  significant- 
ly fro*  lave  dealing  with  other  crimes  against  the  person.    For  example,  a 
woman  carrying  a  puree  is  ordinerily  not  considered  to  tie  "asking  for"  a 
mugging,  but  a  woman  in  a  short  dress  isoften  accused  of  'asking"  to  be 
raped.    No  other  crime  has  such  stringent  corroboration  rules  or  requires 
euch  blameleaa  cherecter  eqd  conjiuct  on  the  part  of  the  victim  (1974:168). 

Hafer  provides,  a  ahort  parody  on  «  croes-exemination  of  a  male  mugging  victim 

who  edvertleed  hie  waelth  by  -dreaaing  expenaively,  walked  the  street  at  night, 

who  neither  screamed  aor  resisted  the  armed  mugger  (1976:302*503).  Brownmiller 

concure  thet  rape  vie time  ere  treeted  differentially  from  victims  of  robbery 

who  "need  not  prove  they  resisted  the  robber,  end  it  is  never  inferred  thet  by 

handing  ovar  their  money,  they  1  consented '  to  the  act  end  therefore  the  act  wae 

^  no  crime"  (1975:430).    Weie  and.Borgee  refute  the  concept  victim  precipitation 

in  rape  cssss,  eteting  thet  Amir's  use  is  e  distortion  of  its  originsl  meeningy 

snd  ths  20  percent  "victim  precipiteted"  rapes  reported  by  Amir  (1975:50),  ee 

well  ee  other  eepecte  of  his  research  report  are  "an  instructive  lesson  in  the 

ert  of  etetieticel  analysis"  (1976:246). 5 

Pixtey  deniee  thet  women  "provoke,  deserve  or  enjoy  being «bee ten"  (1974: 
43),  end  Parcell  and  Kanin  argue  ageinst  perceived  sexual  availability  of  fe- 
me laa  (baaed  on  clothing    vocebulery,  bebevior),  suggeeting  thet  "the  sggreesive 
male'e  definition  of  the  situation  la  aberrant"  (1976:6).    Promiacuity,  theee 
euthort  believe,  eervee  ee  the  excuee  to  categorically  de-individualita  the  fe- 
male.  They  eey,  "The  agreeeive,  double  etandard  mele  typicelly  feele  forceful 
eex  eggreeeion  ie  juetified  If  'she  puts  out  for  others,  but  refueee  metH  41976: 
6).  . 

At  the  present  time,  only  nne  email  atudy  has  been'  reported  on  parpatra 
tors  of  ths  crime  of  eeeeult  (of  their  spouses)  (Faulk,  1974),  but  thsre  have 
been  eome  baeides  Amir  who  have  raeeerched  replete.    Brownmiller  eeys  that  the 
National  Commission  on  ths  Csuses  end  Prevention  of  Violence  looked  for  vr^tim 
precipitation  in  a  17-city  aurvey,  and  concluded  thet  only  4.4  percent  were 
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victim  precipitated,  less  than  other  kinds^of  violent  crime  (1975:396).  Seven- 
ty-three  convicted  rapists  were  interviewed  by  Cojeland*  et  al . .  and  they  said 
that  selection  of  the  victim  was  mostly  by -fair  availability  (82.2*)  and  her 
defenselessness  (71. 2X) .    A  slight  majority  of  the  rapists  said  they  had  decid- 
ed on  the  rape  before  selecting  the  victim,  but  45.2  percent  "felt  their  vic- 
tims had    precipitated  the  assault"  (1976:82).    Precipitation,  to  these  men, 
meant  resistance  and  attractiveness.    Landau's  cross- cultural  study  of  51  con- 
victed    rapists  notes  techniques  of  neutralization  to  lessen  guilt  and  dubious 
"reasons'*  offered  by  these  men  to  explain  their  actions.    Nevertheless,  while 
half  the  sample  said  that  their  victims  were  not  guijty  of  causing  their  own 
rapes,  "Both  Israeli  and  American  offenders,  almost  unanimously,  would  be  un- 
willing  to  compensate  their  victims"^  (1976:12) . 

The  warden  of  San  Quentin,  Clinton  Duffy,  is  quoted  by  Brownmillnr,  who 
says  he  thinks  women  should  protect  themselves  under  maximum  security  condi- 
tlons.    Duffy  said: 

"Many  (women)  break  the  most  elementary  rules  of  caution  every  day.  The 
particularly  flagrant  violators,  those  who  go  to  barrooms  alone,  or  accept 
pickups  from  strangers,  or  wear  unur.ually  tight  sweaters  and  skirts,  or 
make  a  habit  of  teasirfg,  become  rape  bait  by  their  actions  alone.  When 
it  happens  they  have  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves11  (quoted  in  Brown- 
miller,  1975:445). 

It  appears  that  Pobrebin  may  have  been  referring  to  people  like  Duffy  when  she 
said,  "Why  not  acquit  the  mass  murderers  and  indict  the  real  culprit:  Momrn^v" 
(1974:50).    Pogrebin  addresses  the  topic  of  male  aggression,  including  rape  and 
battering,  and  finds  that\romen  are  consistently  and  illogically  blamed  for  al- 
most all  social  ills,  including  war  and  their  own  victimisation  (1974). 

The  problem  is,  many  women  do  not  see  the  patterns  IrTthese  stereotypes, 
and  when  they  become  victims  of  violent  crimes,  they  are  ver^/likely  to  assume 
the  culturally  assigned  guilt.    Pizzey  describes  the  shame  and  self -guilt  of 
many  battered  women  (1974),  and  Russell  describe^  these  same  emotions  expert 
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.nc«d\y  rape  victims  (1975).    The  r—ru!  thought.  -.«  only  «  «■ 
...  U1U  in  the  bUnU  -It.  your  choice  of  the  follo-l,,:    "gone  out  to 

etcJ    The  crime  U.elf  dl«.r.,  hut  the  cultur.l  .t.rcotyp,,  «  —ally  the 
,„e.  .nd-o  .re  -any  of  the  reaction*  of  the  female  victim. 
3,    Hidden  Rcaaona  , 

fiiMt-  as  the  rape  victim  has 

a..plt.  -...1  — . — "»'"'•     - *° " '"" 
.„ _ ...» .......  -  -  «— - ,h'  -    " ' 

„..„. «... -  »•«""■'"  -  -u- '"° 

tury  which  at*tea:  ^ 
The  party  r.vl.hed  .ay  give  evidence  upon  oath  and  U  In  la-  e-P-^ 
„ltn...  but  the  credlbl  It,  o f  »*    W.tta ony  ^ 

•  ^JIM!  "^i-^  «*  -hcth"  they  "re  t0  be 

lleved  when  heard  (1975:165). 

.  ►!  „  f,o«  Rosenblatt  which  leaves  little 
Wood  begin,  her  article  with  a  quotation  from  Kosenbla 

••  m,UK"  He    saylna    "Some  girls  rape  awful  eaay.  ...The 
doubt  that  aome    chicks    lie,  saym, 

►    >a.t<  a  former  boyfriend  or  a  hopeo-for 
rape  <aw  is  often  uaed  by  a  woman  to    get    »  »nm 

.  n..M"  n975'l<>4).    Wood  approachea  rape  from  a 
boyfriend  who  never  materialised    (1975.1. -J 
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.tanapoint    and  pMwfde,  „  quotatlon         ,  ,    ^    ^  ^ 
,-,tcd  by  defense  attorney.  and  „ut:.ora  of  scholar]y  ^  ^  ^ 

Wlgmcire.  according  to  Wood,  stated: 

Pal.,  accusations  of  sex  crimes  in  o»n.,  1 

generally  believed  to  be  auch  Ll    f"""1'  and  raP'  ln  Particular,  are 
crl.ee.     . .  .Sine/ .tor  le.  " r  r?**  '"P""'  Untrue  c,'"*es  «*  other 

re.aon.bl.  to  providTth-t  Ll?    \"  fr"'uent1'  «. fant.ele* ,  it  is 

evidence  to  conyS  .  £ M^ta.!!!;?^^1.1 '  'h°Uld  ^ 
Wl,.or.  tells  why  .  w«~n  about  r.pe,  aay  ta  aentaUy  ^  conBented 

but  1.  «h— d  l.ter.  gets  pr.gn.nf,  or  hateii        Ban  ^ 

K....rch  .„d  literature  on.b.ttered  wo.en  1.  co.psratlv.ly  r.re.  but  the 
r,«.rch,r  In  the  Meld  .oon  discovers  that  not  only  the  police.  but  others, 
such  a.  .edlcal  docto,    .„d  nurses,  so.etl.,,  t.k.  sn  attitude  of  scorn  or  In- 
difference toward  wo.cn  who  cce  to  the.  for  proft„loMl  ,ervlce..  ■ 

-entlon.  .  p.yCho.„alyst  who  wonders  wh.t  b.ttered  wo.,„'g,t  out  of'  their 
rel.tlon.hlp.  (1Wh,w.    Waterbury>       ^  (^ 

in  interview,  with  pro f es.lon.l.  uho  co.e  In  cont.ct  with  b.ttered  ween.  One 
ss.lstant  district  attorney  t.ld  the.  that  wound,  .u.t  be  both  vl.lble  ,„d 
VXidatad  by  a  phy.ici.n,  and  that  two  third,  of  the  cas.8  that' C0Be  t0 
office  are  cl.a.Ul.d        "neurotic  housewife"  or  ■Vindictive  wife"  and.  dropped 
(1976:47  48). 

".e  whol.  .y„dro.e  of  lookin,  for  "hl,den  „,.„„,..  f-f 

of  doubting  the  truthfulness  of  f,Ml,  vlctl„  of   ^    ^  ^ 

r..olv.d  by  t.ctlcs  of  Mklng  r,p.  and  b.tt.rln,  Mvlctl-lM.  crW«  ^ 
Jirst  ti.e  thl.  .nMttlou.  c.tegorisatlon  c.  to  the  .uiW.  .ttentlon  w..  the 
W.t«rbury,,t  .1.  report  of  .„  lnt,rvleu  thmy  conducted  ^  g  ^ 
by  e  police  dep.rtm.nt.    Theee  writer,  state, 

'vlctiadeee"  crta*  ilk.  t-n-     ^        \*        d««cribee  battered  woMn  aa  a~ 
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'.t*nirip<i'  them  once  t  vr.  ek.     It':;  a  way  of  MO.     Tin"'  must   lile  it  or  tney 


plained  by  Weil  and  liorges.    They  Introduce  the  concept,  "Legitimate  Victims" 

(1975).    We  is  and  ilorjtes  describe  a  legitimate  victim  as  one  wlio  is  "safe'  to 

victimize,  saying, 

Inferior  social  Htatus  frequently  is  the  deciding  factor  in  determining 
wtjo  Js  a  legitimate  victim.  Therefore,  lower-class  individuals,  racial 
minorities  ami  women  are  often  held  to  he  more  legitimate  and  deserving 
wnen  they  .ire  victimized  (107S :  100)  . 

if  it  is  no^evidvnt  that  the  victim  is  of  inferior  social  status,  then  Infer 

icrity  on t some  other  basis  may  be  attributed  to  her  (or  him) .    Citing  Sykes  and 

Matza's  techniques  of  neutralization,  they  explain, 

The  taslc  dynamic  is  to  shift  the  blame  from  the  offender  to  the  victim 
emphasizing  the  victim's  deserving  characteristics.    Thus,  in  essence, 
It  is  maint/lned  that  there  was  no  injury,  no  offender,  and  no  victim 
(L975:101). 


define  it  as  excusable  oh  even  Justified"  (1975:102),    They  proceed  to  des- 


country  by  sex- role  socialization,  stating,  "Where  she  has  to  be  w,eak,  passive 
and  dependent he  mu?;t  appear  strong,  active,  and  independent"  (1075:109). 
Others  have  written  that  women  are  ''set  up"  for  the  victim  role  (Pagelow, 
1976b),  and  n«dc  "fair  same"  for  whatever  husbands  and  other  men  wish  to  do  to 
Cham  (Dobash  and  Uobash,  1976b :6).     If  one  wishes  to  pursue  the  theory  of 
•'legitimate  victim,"  the  literature  abounds  with  discussions  on  training  of 
women  and  men  in  a  violent ,  .aexlst  culture  wW^ch  jidrlfies  aggressiveness  in 
men  and  "f  eulninity"  In  women  (cf.  Bart  k  1975;  Nrovnmil  lor ,  lr>75;  Copeland, 
et  al.,  1976;  Chodorov,  1975;  Dobash  and  Dohash,  1076a,  1976b;  Griff  in,-  1975; 
llolstrom  ind  tiurges-i,  1976a;  Komisur,  1^75,  Kussell,  197?;  Straus,  1976,  We  is 
and  Bofgea,  1975,  1976).    Women  are  trained  to  be  helpless,  and  men  are  trained 


We  is 


''one  way  to  decriminalize  proscribed  behaviof  is  to 


cribe  ttie  training  for  vlctim/vlcr.lmlzer  that  women  and  men  receive  In  this 
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to  be  aggressive,  .ind  uomcn  le.irn  carlv  to  expect  llj.it  llu  ir.eu  she  knows  will 
uol  .itt.icl  n.r,  but  will  l»<   aer  prou  ctnrs .  itaiM  tint  women  .ire  l>.  ttered 

(.ind  raped)  by  husband  .  .ind  lover::,  nad  raped  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
time  by  friends  or  rel.it  Ives,  snows  tint  men  frequently  do  not  meet  these 
expectations.     In  either  cane,  uhen  taese  expectations  are  not  met,  the  women's 
reactions  are  the  saint-:     "The  moat  common  emotions  Kc^ortTelfr^re  f eel ingr.  s( 


shock,  betrayal,  and  humiliation  with  self  accusatory  y,ui\t  often  added^f^r 
having  placed  he r self  in  the  situation  in  the  first  place'    (l.'eis  and  Dorpes, 
l*>7i:  I  !*>)  -    As  'iartl,  who  h.is  written  extensively    »n  both  crimes  against  women 
says,  "tne  act  of  rape  Is  essential  iy  violent  ami  .lestruct  I ve. forcible  pene- 
tration I'i  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  and  humiliating     indeed  of  destroying 
the  woman's  psychological  integrity'    (1976:2(>3).     Physical  battering  by^a 
spouse  can  sc.ircilv  be  expected  to  differ  greatly  in  intent  nnd  results. 
^  •     Kem a  1  e  VI  c  1 1m;    and  the_  1  aw  - 

Recent  literature  on  battered  women  and  the  lav  has  begun  to  surface,  with 
bard's  work  leading  tne  Melu  (bard     1%^,  1  *> 70 :  Kanl  ;«nd  Zicki-r    1971,  ln74)\ 
Commander  Bannon  of  tne  Detroit  Police  Department  has  pointed  out  Inconsisten- 
cies and  incongruities  in  police  Intervention  in  household  assaults  (1975). 
Hut  the  researcher  In  the  field  discovers  resentment  ami  antagonism  expressed 
by  patrol  officers,  police  chiefs,  attorneys*  and  Judge.,  who  frequently  blame 
the  victim  for  tne  system's  failure  to  arrest,  prosecute,  and  convict  (i.isen- 
bea-g  and  Hick  low,  1974;  Pagclow,  1976b    Waterbury    et  nl.,   1^76).    Keefe  and 
O'Reilly,  working  for  the  New  York  City  Police  Oenartment ,  mention  that  only 
one  out  of  the  ten  ra,>es  r.re  reported,  nnd  two-thirds  of  all  dismissals  are 
due  to  soire  form  of  complainant  failure  (1970:273).     Bart   (lr)75)  and  others 
have  reported  on  the  extremely  low  conviction  rate  for  rapists.,   According  to 
Brownmi tier's  figures  of  New  York  "founded1'  rape  complaints  In  1971,  the  net 
result  for  convictions  was  0.7  percent  (1975:417). 
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It  appears  th.it  t:nkre  m.r'  be  underlying  r«-a  i»us  t»>i  --.y  .» t-n.it  iq  f.iUures 
lit  processing  such  crimes*,     beginning  witli  polln    rtiurtnurc  to  act  as  'social 
workers"  and  to  Interfere  hi  "domestic  squabbles'   ami  the  ''sanctity  «»f  the 
home,"  battering  of  a  woman  by  her  spouse  is  often  st-cn  as  n  non-crime  often, 
women  in"  both  instance!  are  seen  as  nonvictims,    and    the  men  are  viewed  as 
non-offenders — they  atmply  acted  "Inappropriately"  (Hoistrom  and  Burpess,  1976a 
4),  or  "went  a  little  too  f&r"  (Do!  nsh  and  Dobash ,  1976b).     Right  from  the 
biglnning  of  legal  processing,  women  face  systematic  built- In  bias.  Waterhury 
et  al.  found  that  a  police  department  training  manual,  instructing  rookies  in 
proper  response  t>  a  "typical  domestic  dispute,"  refers  to  a  husband's  assault 
on  h*ls  wife  as  "crime,"  with  .juotation  marks,  although  sucii  activity  is.  in 
fact,  a  crime  (1376:120).    brownmiller  says  that  the  California  police  manual. 
I'atrol  Procedure,  instructs  officers  that  "forcible  rape  is  one  of  the  most 
falsely  reported  crimes''  (1975:408).    The  high  attrition  rate  through  the 
system  li  due  to  many  factors,  one  of  whirh  Is  'putting  the  screws"  on  the 
female  victim  to  weed  out  of  the  system  any  woman  who  may  "buckle  under" 
(Page low,  1976b: 36).    Hart  explains  the  dynamics  involved  at  the  prosecutor's 
level.    She  says. 

Since  the  District  Attorney  is  an  elective  official,  he  wants  to  obtain 
a  record  of  cnvictlons.    Thus  he  will  only  take  a  cast  he  can  wln--a 
woman  who  will  p-«t  break  down  on  the  stand  under  severe  cross  examination, 
a  woman  whom  tl     jury  will  believe,  a  chaste  woman    who  is  also  emotion- 
ally stable  (U</:>:3) . 

The  fact  that  many  women,  trained  in  their  own  helplessness,  fear  retal- 
iation from  aggressive  men  who  have  already  humiliated  and  degraded  them  is 
seldom  mentioned  by  members  of  .the  law  enforcement/Judicial  complex.  (Jone- 
where  along  the  line    some  official  Is  almost  certain  Lo  remind  the  spouse 
victim  that  if  she  presses  charges,  her  at  tack.' t  nay  come  lo<  Hnp,  for  uer,  and 
maybe  this  time  he'll  kill  her.    The  possibilities  of  ret -ill at  ton  are  present 
for  almost  all  battered  women,  and  at  least  naif  of  the  rapf« vict  ims  «./h«i  nad 
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Vlu.uy  relationships"  with  tiu  lr  attacker*  ,.rlor  to  H>«  rape  (Amir  197'>: 
55  5b).     Uoth  AJiir  (1975)  and  (opeiand,  et  ai.  (Wb)  tnund  that  rape.,  In- 
crease,!  in  brutality  and  violence,  the  closnr  Lhc  relationship. 

The  fact  that  moat  women,  at  almost  all  stapes  of  the  life  cycle,  arc 
moro  aubmiasive  to  authority  than  men,  which  may' make  her  mure  likely  tu  , 
"buckle  under    and  drop  nut,  ia  rarely  discussed.0    fcspite  her  rage  and  dis- 
gust at  what  a  man  has  done  to  her  and  her  body,  prolonged  interrogation, 
humiliation,  aim  frustration  will  tend  to  lessen  her  resolve  to  prosicute 
(lluistrom  and  Burgess,  1976b).    The  California  Lav.  Kuvicw  (  1973)  estlmafced 
that  odds  are  4U  tn  one  that  a  rapist  escapes  conviction.    Ilafcr  says,  "One 
reauon  most  people  prefer  not  to  press  charge*  lr,  that  existing  laws  do  not  * 
protect  the  victim.    At  the  sime.  time*  a  severe  price  nap  been  p*aced  on  those 
who  do  report  a  rape'    U97b:502)~ and,  it  should  be  added,  a  battering  by  a 
spouse.     In  the  cane,  of  a  wife,  conciliation  court  and  social  services  will 
act  upon  her  traditional,  beliefs  in  marriage  and  the  family  to  "forpive  and 
forget,"  often  "in  the  t.est  interests  of  the  children'  (hreiren,  1976).  |. 

Superintendent  Coiviiie  of, the  Pittsburgh  Police  Department  addresses  the 

I 

aoctal  pressures  which  converge  on  the  rape  virtiin.     Colville  says, 

"Rape  is  the  only  crime  in  which  the  victim  is  doubly  violated,  first  by 
th*  attacker,  and^a-n  b>  society.    It  Is  the  only  crime  in^which  social, 
relig'ous  and  ruiUftal  core  attitudes  of  society  turn  upon  the  victim. 
In  rape,  society  tend-    o  blame  or  accuse  the  women"  (quoted  in  Schurr. 
1971:3)! 

As  stated  earlier,  what  is  written  about  one  crime  ia  often  equally  applicable 
to  the  other.    The  aVhor  suggests  that  "crimes  against  women:,  rape  and 
battering"  be  nubst itutml • f or  "rape*   in  the  statement  above,  and  the  trutn  of 
the  statement  retains  substantially  the  same. 

5.    dnly  Poor  Peojl«  Uo  It 

Some  of  the  literature  and  cultural  stereotypes  both  prorote  the  myth  that 
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ivlri*  5  «'t  vlul.m<    ir    i-nr»r  i  1 1  •  il  predun  i  nant  1  v        'im.tr  cla'.s'    p  i  -mtv  .  Many 
jH-(»t»lc   prefer  li.  !    1  h  v.    I'.ul  ■  Uldle  clas,  .'ilu.-  ■   iu-    .owe'/hal  nlgin-r  «iu«l  above 
reproacU.    lultural  stres;,  I  ruitrat  Ions  of  over  crovd«'d  living  quarter;.  In* 
security  and  poverty,  are  ioj-ical  explanations  for  why  one  mi\\\\i  reasonably 
expect  lowered  kocUI  class  to  reflect  higher  rate;  ol  violence.     In  addition 
rfiien  samples  .ire  obtained  from  convicted  and  Imprisoned  persons,  such  as  Amir's, 
tuesc  simples  will  refUct  the  general  prison  population,  whore  the  lower 
classes,  and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  are  disproportionately  represented. 
Hut  the  question  ha*,  long  boon  debated  If  official  statistics  represent  any- 
thing more  significant  than  that  persons  uf  lower  social  status  are  more  UUe- 
ly  t»)  he  c.arged.  arrested,  tried    convicted,  and  Imprisoned,  while  those  with 
greater  resources  are  systematically  scieened  out  of  the  system. 

Amir  (1971,  1975),  FLl^and  YUJA  (  1973).  and  GoNc  (1969,  1971).  are 
mom*,  the  writers  who  conclude  that  rape  and  battering  occur  mostly  among  the 
lower  classes.    Mart  ^01^76 : 1«J) ,  Fojtlk  (1976),  Plzzcy^U'W^)  all  argue  ttiat 
middle  class  ,»eopU'  are  not  exceptions  to  a  cultural  reverence  for  violence. 
Mrtln  reports  that  bard  conducted  two  separate  studies  In  a  ghetto  community 
villi  98  percent  non  white  )'ortilat  Ion,  and  a  whi\U  .  upper  middle  class  commun~ 
ity.  and  came  up  with  approximately  the  .same  level  of  reported  wife-abuse  cases 
(1976:19).     Feldi.ian-Sumner  $  argues  against  tin*  "poor  people  do  It1'  thesis  by 
saying  that  living  In  high  crime  districts  mal.es  women  more  vulnerable  to  vio- 
lent crimes  (197b;97).    Wels  and  Borgi^  strongly  disagree  with  the  lower  class 
myth,  particularly  Amir's  subculture  theory  of  violence.    Amir  expanded  this 
thesis  to  explain  not  only  lower  cla;;B  adolescent  males,  but  lie  Included  fe- 
males* as  well.    These  author-*  explain.  "Victims  and  of  fenders ..  .were  soclal- 

in  the  same  tradition  of  violence  and  sexual  aggressiveness'    (vels  and 
borges>    1976  239).     If  aggression  and  explol  tit  i  vr  l.ehavlor  Is  pa  r  t  of  their 
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normative  system,  thru,  t-u»y  how  tines  Ani.r  explain  l  «e  laree  percentage 

ui  reporting;  victim-  Mining  from  this  '-line  violent  subeu  1 i  urc  .'  ( I97n:  . 
Wets  and  Horges  advance  the  idea  that    'Amir's  finding  th  it  rape  is  typically  a 
phenomenon  of  the  iower-clus*  black  subculture  is  a  reflection  of  a  built-in 
bias  in  the  statistics"  (1970:230).     in  another  article,  these  same,  authors 
say  that  when  persons  in  crisis  situations  senk  Help,  their  choice  largely  de- 
pends on  available  options      They  suggest  that  ir.iddh   clas?  women  are  likely  to 
approach  family  doctors    Rynecn  lop  Istn ,  and  psychiatrist!?  first,  but  'for  the 
lower-class  the  police  may  he  the  only  alternative'    ( 1  ')75 :  1 30)  .     The  author 
reported  rfh  another  paper  on  a  sample  of  battered  women,  ai>out  equally  divided 
uetweeH  vorVlng  clais  and  middle  class,  and  suggested  that  there  Is  rea.on  to 
h.lleve  that  spousal  a'use  rrosse;  a:e,  racial  and  •  -tunic,  and  social  ciara? 


lines  (i'.jgclow,   I97nb).     .here  may  he  .will  a  differences  In  technique,  but  when 
psychiatrists,  Judpes,  and  even*  millionaires  hatter  wnenii . 7  It   Is  Just  a.' 
fallacious  to  assume  that  these  rases  uncovered  thus  tar  are  rare  exceptions 
as  to  assume f restrict  ion >to  those  lowest  on  the  socioeconomic  ladder.  Restric- 
tion to  theLfower  classes  promotes  smug  complacency  among  the  middle  class  who 
could  denuiu^  auc  p,et  ,  remedial   social  action* 

Stark  and  I'd. voy  reported  on  a  survey  they  designed  and  analyzed  whirh 
consisted  of  1   170'lntervlews  (J970).     They  found  that  men  gave  somewhat  higher 
approval  »>f  slapping  or  being  slapped  by  one's  spouse  than  women,  and  thit  rate 
of  approval  increased  witu  education  and  incomeA    In  addition,  .if.  income  In- 
creased   ;;o  did  percentages  of  ^wnTng  firearms,  l\jaap  threatened  witli  pun'or 
knife,  being  cut  by  knife  or  shot.    jWith  increased  inVr^ne,  they  were  more  like- 
ly to  have  slapped  or  kicked  Another  person,  or  received  *ucii  treatment,  !>tarl. 
and  Mci.voy  report  middle  class  people  are  1  ikelv  to  resort  to  third  party 
intervention  other  than  police,  ami  tney  say,  'The  privacy  of  the  middle-class 
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life-style  preserves  an  illusion  of  greater  domestic  tranquility;  eut  it  is, 
apparently,  only  .in  illusion  (1970*54). 

If  there  should  be  any  lingering  doubt-,  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes 


engage  in  aggre/sive  behavior,  the  s(udy  byParcell  and  Kanin  should  lay  them 
to  rest.    Their  study,  conducted  among  female  undergraduates  at  a  prestigious 
university,  revealed  that  83  percent  of  the  sample  experienced  male  sex  aggres 
sion,  but  victim/aggressor  membership  in  sorority  and,  fraternity  were  dispro- 
portionately fclghest,    these  authors  say,  "The  offended  sorority  women  reported 
that  76  percent  of  the  men  who  offended  them  were  fraternity  members'"  (1976: 
24).    An  earlier  study  by  Kanin  of  400  college  men  had  also  shown  the  same 
higher  aggressive  level  for  fraternity  members. 

A  bill  due  to  come  before  the  California  Legislature,  SB91 ,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Presley,  calls  for  the  establishment  of  shelters  for  victims  of  mari- 
tal violence  and  their  ch^dren.    The  bill  read«: 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  this  state  who  are  regularly 
beaten,  tortured,  and  in  many  cases  even  killed  by  spouses  or  persons 
with  whom  they  are  living  in  a  quasi-marital  relationship.    Victims  of 
marital  violence  come  from  all  socioeconomic  clashes  and  ethnic  groups, 
though  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most  from  marital  violence,  since  un- 
like .the  well-to-do,  they  have  no  immediate  access  to  private  counseling 
and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their^children  (SB  91,  1977 : 2) . 

SUMMARY 

In  the  sciences,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  specialize,  to  develop 
expertise  lit  a  particular  area  of  interest.    Some  noted  wrf.ters1  caXfiVJ^  may  be 
followed  over  the  years  by  publications  all  addressing  various  elements  of  the 
same  baaic  topic.    As  a  sociologist,  the  author  ha?  followed  in  the  tradition 
of  focusing  on  a  particular  social  problem    researching  it.  reading  all  ..vail 
able  relevant  material,  and  attempting  to  understand  it.    This  concentration 
serves  a  useful  purpose,  since  we  all  live  in  an  age  of  specialization,  but 
there  are  dangers  in  It,  too.     It  may  lead  to  fragmentation  and  exclusion  of 
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other  li..i»ortantvimi^'l.itod  toxica.    tty  conctntr.it  lok       the  tree,  one  may  not 
sec  the  forest  ^  ' 

-The  writer  has  spent  considerable  time  and  energy  on  the  subject  of 
battered  women,  and  has  initiated  rcaearch  in  this  relatively  unexplored  topic. 
However p  here  and  there  one  finds  a  reference  to  a  larger  social  pattern, — and 
a  question  grew  which  coultf  no  longer  be  put  aside.  .  The  literature  on  rape, 

rape  victims    and  victimology  was  gathered,  and  once  the  task  of  reading  began, 

\l  j 

commonalities  emerged  and  grew  more  convincing.    Deforfe  lopg.  considering  all 

the  apparent  similarities,  there  came astonishment  that  no  one  haM  systematically 

i     compared  victimization  through  rape  and ■ battering  before.     Initial  suspicions 

became  stroriger  until,  as  stated  earlier,  the  descriptions  of  victim  reaction. 

aggreaaor's  Intent.  Institutional  response,  and  ,above  .ill,  the  prevailing  myths 

and  stereotypes,  were  so  similar  that  the  names  of  the  crimes  could  often  be 

transposed  without  loss  of  mean inc. 

All  of  which  leaves  us  with  the  question— what  does  it  all  mean?    Is  it  by 

Chance  that  physical  aggression  against  women  receives  '  aslcally  the  same 

social  response,  that  the  myths  and  stereotypes  aire  so  similar?    To  the  writer, 

at  least,  this  appears  unlikely.    What,  then,  are 'the  causes,  and  nor'.'  import-*^ 

antly,  the  purposes?    Some  writers  have' suggested  that  the  causes  are  to  be 

found  in  the  hierarchal  structure  of  the  patriarchal,  family.     If  women  have 

historically  been  chattel  to  men,  subservient  to  men,  passed  along  from  owner- 

ahip  by  father  to  ownership  by  mate,  then  women  are  legitimately  non-parsons. 

r  * 
Patriarchal  phil6sophy  of  ownership  is  addressed  by  many  authors  who  have 

written  on  crimes  againsj^oien^(Bart ,  1975;  Brownmiller,  1975;  Dobash  and 

Dobaah,  1976a,  1976b/  Griff  in,  1975;  Russell    1975:  Wood.  1976;  Young.  1976). 

In  view  of  historical,  anthropological,  and  sociological  literaLure,  thesr 

theories  seem  to  provide  the  strongest  sense  of  logic* 
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Purposes  for  systematic  parallels  in- crimes  agninst  women  may  not  be 
1  clearly  defined  or  even  'propnseil.    However,  there  rs  one  common  idea  which 
appears  in  the  literature  from  time  to  time  with  increasing  regularity.    Thi*  . 
Is  the  concept  of    social  control."  Introduced  by  Dobash  and  Dobash  0976c), 
Brownatlller  (1975),  Holstrom  and  Burgess  (1976a),  and  Rufisell  (fy?5).     In  slnr 
plified  terms/  these  authors  theorixe  that  the  myths  arfd  stereotypes  associated 
with  victimized  women*  and  the  accompanying  institutional  vesponse,  serve  to 
"keep  women  in  their  pLace."    Closely  aajuciated,  the  concept-  cultural  sextsm 
is  discusaed  by  Straus  (re:  wife-beating,  J976),  and  Bruwnmlller  (re:  ra;>e, 
1975).     drownnlller  defines  the  concept  thus:    ' -ultural  sexism  is  a  conscious 
form  of  female  degradation  designed  to  boost  the  male  eRo  by  offering  'proof* 
of  his  native  superiority  (and  of  female  inferiority)  everywhere  he  looka" 
(1975:437);  > 

If  these  Boclal  scientists;  are  correct  in  their  assumptions,  then  with 
the  rising  spirit  of  female  challenge  to  t/*.  patriarchal,  sexist,  basis  of  our  ( 

culture,  actual  occurrences  of  rape  and  battering  may  be  expected  to  increase 

» 

for  at  least  the  next  few  years.    If  feminist  ideology  continues  to  effect 

social  thinking  and  social  change,  however,  those  fornix  of  violence  will  be 

increasingly  resisted,  publicly  denounced,  and  officially  reported.    Wo  may  ex- 

pect  a  continued  increase  In  reported  crime*  against  vomcn,  not  only  because 

women  and  non-  sexist  men  are  demanding  change f.  and  increase'.!  supportive  ser- 

✓ 

vices,  but  also  because  some  men,  soci  lUxed  in  machismo  or  the  taa^cullne 
mystique  will  be  so  threatened  by  changes  in  formerly  passive  thai*,  they 

will  resort  to  rtw  ultimate  degradation  tbey  can  perpetrate.    As  Brovn.il Her 
saya,  t 

...in  daring  to  ape&V.  the  unspoken,  women  had  uncovered  vr     mother  osrt 
of  our  oppress  I en,  perhjpo  the  central  key:    historic  phy      iJ  regression, 
Ht  conscious  prices.-:    f  lot  imidat  loo .  g<.», I  If,  and  f*ar  (1975:446). 
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U   is  orroiu'mis  lu  ctimv,.  tu  1 1  i  vx-  rapu  and  hat  t«riiiK  •»«  si  pirate  di<^inct 
crimes.*   They  are  both  hostile,  physical  assaults  against  women,  intended  to 
humiliate,  degrade  and  subjugate  luo  victim.    As  long  a«s  husbands  can  rape 
wives  with  impunity  fcrom  the  law— women  do  not  oim  their  own  bodies.    And  these 
crimes  against,  women  will  continue  until  women,  and  men,  expect  and  accord  full 
human  rights  of  self- iU'terraination  to  all  votten. 
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#  FOOTNOTES 

1.  See  also  Kcefc  and  O'Reilly,  who  say,  "The1  Federal  bureau  of  Investigation 
speculated  that  as  few  as  one  out  of  ten  rapes  were  reported  to  author i 
ties"  (1976:273)*  '  — 

2.  Perhaps  biasing  the  female  victim  is  popular  in  societies  beyond  this  one, 
and  it  Bay  not  be  Halted  to  physically  violent  crimes*    The  World  Popula- 
Plan,  daveloped  by  the  1974  United  Nations  World  Population  Conference, 
aimed  at  developing  redistribution  of  power  and  resources  within,  if  not 
among,  nations,  found  that  high  fertility  rates  impede  progress.  Moen 
reports  on  tha  Plan  and  suggests.  "Third  world  women,  world  population 
growtn:    a  case  of  blaming  the  victims?"  (1976)* 

x  v 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Snell,  et  al .  conclusions  are  based  on 
a  sample  of  twelve  families  who  were  interviewed  by  this  team  of  psychia- 
trists three  or  more  times.    A  group  of  37  men  charged  with  wife- battering 
were  assigned  to  the  clinic,  but  the  sample  for  thl3  report  consisted  of 
12  who  did  not  resist  treatment.    Couples  were  called  in  for  interviews , 
but  "The  men  were  usually  resistive  to  psychiaVic  contact,  tending  to  deny 
that  problems  existed  In  tntlr  marriages  which  required  outside  help1 
(1964:108)* 

4*    Dobash  and  Jobash  discuss  the  tendency  to  blame  the  battered  wife,  saying: 

T\u.  very  act  of  the  search  for  ' provocation*  is  an  implicit  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  a  man  basically  has  the  right  to  beat  his  wife  pro- 
vided that  the  circumstances  warrant  it.    The  same  logic  is  used  In 
rape  cases  and  in  cases"  of  homicide  which  are  seen  as  "crimes  of  pas- 
sion."   What  is  actu    ly  being  assumed  is  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
control  certain  aspects  of  a  woman's  public  and  private  behaviour  and 
it  sha  does  not  conform  then  he  has  the  right  to  punish  her  cither  by  > 
beating,  raping, tor  killing  her  (1976b:5). 

5.  Mm  is  ind  borges  present  a  harsh  methodological  critique  of  Amir's  work,  re- 
voking flaws  in  computation,  inconsistencies  in  methodology,  and  question- 
able data  analysis*    Among  those  victims  Amir  charged  with  "precipitation" 
of  their  own  rapes,  Wels  and  Dorges  tell  us  that  two  of  the  "women"  were 
under  nine  ye^ars  of  age.    These  critics  say 

This  Is  consonant  with  the  Look's  attempt  to  reshuffle  responsibility, 
even  if  it  redirects  it  to  individuals-  that  enjoy  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  law:    "Victim,  behavior  during  the  offense,  especially  of' 
minors,  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  consent  or  resistance  may  reduce  the 
criminal  responsibility  of  the  offender  and  nullify  the  severity  of  the 
punishment*    (quotation  from  Amir,  19 71 ; 1 65  in, Wels  and  Borges.  1976:246), 

6.  brownmlller  tells  of  a  brooklyn-Bronx  study  of  children  sexually  abused  by 
adults.    After  arrests  were  made,  28  percent  of  the  parents  withdrew  the 
complaint  (1975:308). 

7.  Straus  reports  the  story  of  a  woman  scverly  beaten  by  a  man  she  lived  with 
for  12  years,  Greek  shipping  magnate,  Aristotle  dnassis  ( 197(. : 54(») . 
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Dear  Chairman  Cranston: 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human  Development 
regarding  the  "Domestic  Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act'ViS.  2759). 

The  IACP  is  a  professional  membership  organization  with  more  than  11,000 
members  from  64  nations.    The  Association  was  established  in  1893  to  further 
the  science  of  police  administration.    The  majority  of  our  membership  is  from 
the  United  States,  and  may  be  directly  affected  by  this  legislation. 

fte  you  know,  the  purpose  of  the  "Domestic  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
ActM  is  to  Wease  state,  local  and  private  participation  in  programs  designed 
to  combat  domestic  crime,  which  has' become  an  epidemic  within  our  society.  This 
is  also  the  goal  of  similar  legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  H.R. 

e 

12299.    Generally,  S.  2759  authorizes  a  state  grant  prog.v-n  to  help  support 
projects  which  offer  assistance  to"  victims  of  domestic  violence  and  programs 
^which  attempt  to  prevent  such  incidents.    The  bill  has  been  constructed  to 
(1)  provide  a  financial  incentive  for  states  to  support  programs  addressing 
domestic  violence;  (2)  have  ;£tates  a  ,sume  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of 
the  costs  of  the  program;  (3)  ensure  that  nonprofit  private  groups  are  not 
precluded  from  sharing  in  the  resources,  and  (4)  provide  seed  money  for  conmunity 
groups.    These  provisions  will  be  »ccompl Ished  by  the  establishment  of  state 
citizen  panels  on  domestic  violence;  regional  centers  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  tnining;  and  an  interagency  council  to  coordinate  federal  programs 
with  respect  to  domestic  violence.^he  bill  will  also  provide  for  research  and 
reporting  programs  relating  to  domestic  violence. 
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Legislation  concerning#  domes* <r  violence  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment  community.    Violenre  in  American  households  is  widespread,  reflecting  the, 
fact  that  many  people  feel  tnat  violence  is  acceptable  a>  a  form  otVelease  for 
stress  within  the  family.    Family  violence  constitutes  a  significant  percentage 
of  homicides,  aggravated  assaults^  and  assaults  and  batteries  in  the  United 
States.    The  known  dimension  of  domestic  violence  represents  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  actual  number  of  incidents,  with  conservative  estimates  speculating  that 
^3.5  million  severely  battered  women  (requiring  hospitalization)  and  5  million 
battered  children  are  affected  annually.    In  addiMon  to  being  a  significant 
problem  in  relation  to  victims  of  abuse,  family  violence  is  one  ot  the  most 
hazardous  assignments  to  which  police  officers  must  respond.  1  The  1976  Uniform 
Crime  heport  indicates  that  31.5  percent  of  all  law  enforcemefrj^of f icers  were 
assaulted  while  responding  to  disturbance  calls  during  19/61,  representing  the  . 
greatest  percentage  of  assaults  on  law  enforcement  officers.    An  FBI  study 

•7 

^covering  an  eight  year  period  showed  tha\  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  du/y  died  while  responding  to  family 
disturbance  calls.        y  j  — ^ 

In  jrder  to  resportd^ef fectively  to  family  violence  situations,  the  law  enforcement 
community  has  recognized  the  importance  of  specialized  training  in  fhis  area. 
Police  officers  are  trained  to  attempt  to  recoapize  evidence  which  may  indicate 
family  abuse,  recognize  factors  which  might  motivate  offenders  and  to  maintain  a 
professional  attitude  when  responding  to  such  calls.    Law  enforcement  officials 


1  Crime  in  the  United  States  : 976  (Washington:  u,S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1977),  p.  282 

2  Roger  Lan^ley  an*  Richard  cAevy,  Wifebeating:  The  Sjjen t_ Cr is j s  (New  York 
E.P.  Dutton,  1977),  p.  165 
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have  also  attempted  to  become  involved  with  social  service  agencies  fo-  referral 
purposes.    Xhile  training  of  thi^  type  has  been  instrumental  in  the  more  effi- 
cient response  to  domestic  violence  situations,  community  assistance  for  domestic 
violence  is  limited,  and  in  some  areas,  is ^nonexiHent.    There  are  numerous 
situations,  for  example,  in  which  social  Service  agencies  do  not  operate  on  a 
24-hour  basis,  or  in  which  shelters  are  overcrowded  and  cannot  accept  victims. 
There  arie  also  instances  in  which  the  law  enforcement  community  is  unaware  of 
the  varitus  services  provided  by  family  violence  programs  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
munication.   Again,  in  certain  ar*fes,  there  is  a  lack  of  cooperation  between 
social  service  agencies  and  law  enforcement  in  providing  assistance  to  victims 
of  family  violence,  because  of  either  a  competitiveness  between  the  agencie^  or, 
in  some  cases,  a  lack  in  definition  of  services  provided. 

To  remedy  these  and  similar  situations,  coordination  and  cooperation  must  be 
maintained  at  all  levels  of  government.    The  proposed  legislation  establishes 
this  link  between  the  various  levels,  as  well  as  providing  an  effective  avenue 
through  which  various  agencies  can  jointly  develop  viable  solutions  to  family 
violence. 

The  law  enforcenent  community  has.^n  the  past,  been  held  primarily  accountable 
for  resolving  incidents  of  family  violence  because  traditionally  they  have  been 
the  first  agency  called  on  to  respond.    The  police  response -to  domestic  violence, 
however,  can  merely  treat  the  symptoms  or  conseauences  of  the  problem,  rather 
than  the  causes. 


e^sary  to 


The  police,  for  example,  are  empowered  to  take  whatever  action  is  nea 
subdue  the  immediate  Hhstance  of  violence,  but,  in  most  cases,  the  action  has 
little  long-range  impact  on  the  causes  of  the  violence  itself.    As  an  indication 
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of  the  effect  of  the  police  response  to  incidents  of  family  violence,  a  study 
in  Kansas  City  revealed  that  in  85  percent  of  the  cases  of  spouse  murders  in 
a  single  year  in  that  city  the  police  had  been  summoned  at  least  once  before 
the  murder  occurred,  and  in  HO  percent  of  the  cases  they  had  been  called  five 
or  more  times  berore  the  homicide. 

Law  enforcement  off icials- are  making  a  sincere,  effort  to  combat  this  crime. 
However,  once  they  have  been  summoned  to  a  domestic  incident,  their  alternatives 
are  very  limited.    They  can  arrest  the  offender  if  ,the  victim  will  sii,n  a  com- 
plaint, but  the  abused  party  is  usually  reluctant  to  do  this.    Economic  depend 
dence,  low  self-esteem,  social  isolation  and  fear  or  reprisal  are  among  'the  > 
factors  that  cause  thV-tfmim  to  endure  the  situation  rather  than  prosecute. 
When  faced  with  ttiis  problem,  the  police  officers'  only  other  alternative  is 
to  refer  the  victim  to  agencies  which  can  provide  immediate  shelter  and/or 
long-term  help.    Even  this  alternative  is^limited  due  to  ai  insufficient  avail- 
ability of\ervices  to  meet  the  demand.    Many  states  and  local  communities  are 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem,  but  even  where  shelters  and  services  do 
exist,  the  massive  demand  quickly  overwhelms  the  program.    By  providing  federal 
funding  for  community-based  programs ,  such  as  shelters  and  counseling,  as  well 
as  encouraging  the  availability  of  such  services  on  a  24-hour  basis,  the  causes 
of  domestic  violence  can  be  asse^d  and  realistically  dealt  with  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.    Studies  have  demonstrated  that  as  a  result  of  the  implementation 
of  <?ommunity-hased  family  violence  programs,  the  total  number  of  c/lls  for  police 
intervention  hav  been  reduced  by  naif*  the  recidivism  rate  for  domestic  distur- 
bances reduced  by  more  than  half;  tfhd  the^ amount  of  time  spent  on  domestic  distur- 
bance calls  redu:cd  by  approximately  25  minutes  per  call.    These  studies  indicate 
that  the  current  high  drain  on  law  enforcement  personnel  generated  by  domestic 


violence  can  be  reduced  with  proper  training  and  resources. 

v. 
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Family  violence  Is  a  complex  problem  affecting  every  facet  of  our  societ>, 
about  which  there  is  no  definite  knowledge.    It  must  be  studied  and  dealt 
.with  on'  every  possjble  level.   This  bill  will  help  to  coordinate  federal,  sta'e 
and  local  efforts  ^n  combatting  the  problem.    It  will  assist  the  development 
of  effective  methods  of  Identification  and  treatment  of  offenders.    It  will 
establish  a  program  that  provides  the  direction,  coordination,  leadership, 
and  resources  necessary  to  develop  and  Implement  solutions  to  this  widespread 
crime. 

Domestic  violence  1s  a  severe  problem  within  the  family,  the  conmunlty.  the 
state  aod  the  nation.    It  has  not  yet  received  adequate  attention  from  the 
society  at  large,  even  though  1t  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  1t 
occurs  at  all  levels  of  society,  within  the  families  of  the  rich  and  educated 
as  well  as  the  poor  and  Illiterate.    For  the  benefit  of  the  victims,  who  are 
growing  1n  number  dally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  law  enforcement  conmunlty, 
which  faces  danger  and  tragedy  each  time  an  officer  responds  to  a  call,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  nation^ which  1s  laden  with  crim1nal\act1vity,  society 
as  a  whole  must  cooperate  to  eliminate  domest1c*v1olence.  "*"\_ 

The  IACP  wholeheartedly  urges  passage  of  domestic  violence  legislation. 


Thank  you. 


t 
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Ms. 


February  21,  1978 

Senator  Alan  Cranston 

452  Russell  Office  Bldg.  " 

Washington,  D.C,  20510  ^ 

Dear  Senator  Cranston; 

We  have  learned  form  Congressman  Newton  I«  Steers 
office  that  you  will  chair  hearings  on  family  violence  on 
March  8th.    We  would  like  to  submit  t;he  following  articles, 
letters  and  Ms.  commentary  for  the  written  testimony  for 
the  Child  an3~Human  Development  Subcommittee  hearings: 

AUGUST,  1976:  HMOST  AMERICAN  VIOLENCE  HAPPENS  IN 

THE  HOME"  by  Judith  Gingold 
"HOW  I  STOPPED  BEATING  MY  WIFE"  —Interview 
with  Bill  M.  by  Ann  Geracimos, 

u BATTERED  WIVES:   HELP  FOR  THE  VICTIM  NEXT 
DOOR"  Compiled  by  Marcia  Rockwood 

DECEMBER,  1976;^    "LETTERS  FROM  BATTERED  WIVES" 

In  additional  am  submitting  the  commentary  of  Gleria 
Steinem  which  was  included  in  the  WOMAN  ALIVE!  series  produced 
by  WNET/13  in  collaboration  with  Ms.  Magazine. 

Because* we  recognize  the  importance  of  this  national 
problem,  we  want  your  committee  to  have  aceess  to  the  Ms. 
material.     Please  include  the  our  information  in  the  written 
testimony  of  your  committee  hearings. 


Sincerely, 


tarin  Lippertl 


370  Lexington  Avenuo 
New  York  New  York  10017 
2\?  *  7?*:  •  ?666 
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UNFORGETTABLE  LETTERS  FROM 
BATTERED  WIVES 


The  reader  rrsponse  to  ~One  of 
These  Days  Pow!  Right  in  the 
Kisser:  The  Truth'About  Battered 
Wives"  (August,  1976)  wan  dra- 
matic in  many  way*;  but  most 
unexpected  was  the  willingness  of 
so  many  women  to  share  their 
•  painful  experiences  'in  hopes  of 
helping  other  battered  women.  \ 
dialogue  has  * begun.  Here  i» 
selection  from  the  enormous 
number  of  moving  letters  "Ms."  rs^t 
eeived.  (Because  of  the  sensitivity 
of  this  issue,  the  names  of  the 
tetter  writers  have  been  withheld.) 

My  experience  with  the  author- 
ities in  my  wife-beating  cane  must 
have  been  unique.  *  * 

r/  When  1  Anally  had  enough  and 
.  decided  to  move  out,' I  called  the 
police  and  they  told  me  that  they 
would  have  a  cor  meet  me  several 

jocks  from  my  apartment.  When 
wVgot  home,  the  officer  asked  me 
for  my  key  because  my  husband 
was  borne.  The  officer  opened  the 
door  and  confronted  my  husband. 
He  told  Kim  to  keep  his  distance 
while  I  got  my  belongings.  When 
my  husband  got  insistent,  the  of- 
ficer got  nasty  with  him.  v 

I  went  back  to  my  husbsnd— 
Just  the  way  my  attorney  said  I 
'  would— I  guess  because  I  loved 
him  and  wanted  to  believe  that  he 
wouldn't  hurt  me  any  more. 

The  second  time  I  moved  out 
there  were  Ave  patrol  cars  there, 
including  the  area  supervisor**. 
He  had  a  gun  and  the  police  were 
ready  for  mv  husband,  but  he 
never  showed  up. 

The  sergeant  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"This  time  i  hope  you  will  know 
better  than  to  believe  him.  Don't 
come  becVhere.'* 

I  didn't\  Six  weeks  later  I 
"regained  my  freedom"  and  got  a 
reatrsininp  order  from  the  judge 


who  admonished  me  to  use  iff 

Maybe  it  is  just  the  attitude  of 
the  police  officers  and  judges  in 
Tampa,  Florida  If  it  is,  I  surely 
hope  it  is  contagious! 
#■    -  « 

Life  in  America  is  competitive  and 
insecure.  For  example,  if  a  boss 
gives  a  man  a  hard  time,  there  is 
nothing  he  can  do  about  it,  except 
take,  it  out  on  his  wife  or  kids. 
There  arfcq't  enough  jobs  to  go 
around,  so  he  can't  quit,  and  the 
Job  he  has  is  most  likely  to  be 
boring  and  unfulfilling.  So  after 
work  he  goes  down  to  the  bar  and 
has  a  few,  With  his  inhibitions 
soaked  in  slcohol  he  goes  home 
and  takes  out  his  frustrations  on 
his  family. 

If  we  seriously  want  to  end  wife- 
beating,  rn;t,  murder,  and  other 
crime,  then  v#*  *\ust  change  our 
society  into  a  cooperative,  secure, 
easygoing  one. 

ttWHENWETR*  TO 
PROTECT  OURSELVES, 
ARE  IMPRISONED  FOR 
MURDER J J 

reryone  worries  about  violence 
the  street.  But  there  ar-  more 
imen  beaten,  bruiseo*,  broken, 
td  bettered  than  a nybod>  knows, 
happens  in  their  homes. 
I  was  one  of  these  battered 
women,  and  I  told  lies  for  my 
husband  and  kept  it  from  our 
families.  I  put  up  with  it  for  about 
eight    years,    during  three 
pregnancies.  Now  I'm  living  alone 
with  four  children,  fmtr  four  to 
eleven  years  old ,  and  I  am  charged 
with  murder. 

My  husband  would  get  drunk, 
come  home,  end  take  out  all  his 
frustrations,  failures,  and  anger 
on  me.  About  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  when  he  would  get  mear  and 
try  to  do  this,  I  would  try  to  get 


away,  taking  jr\y  children. 
Sometimes  I  could;4  sometimes  I 
didn't  have  money  for  gas  or  food 
for  the  kids,  so  I  would  have  to 
stay.  A  lot  of  times  he  would  take 
my  car  keys  beforehand,  end  I 
couldn't  do  anything  shout  it.  He 
weighed  about  245  pounds,  and 
was  six  feet,  two  inches.  I  weigh 
140  pounds  and  am  five  feet,  two 
inches.  What  kind  of  odds  were 
these?  You  can  take  out  wsrrants 
for  assault;  but  if  you^tecide  to 


UPDATE: 
MORE  HELP 

Since  the  August  Issue  of  Ms. 
on  battered  women  has  come 
out,  I've  been  receiving  re- 
quests for  Information  at  the 
rate  of  about  30  a  day!  We  im- 
mediately ran  out  of  copies  of 
our  publication,  a  listing 
called  "Working  on  Wife 
Abuse**  and  had  toAave  It  re* 
printed.  We  also  acraed  more 
than  a  dozen  pages  to  list  new 
groups  and  Individuals  who 
have  contacted  us  about  their 
work  for  battered  women. 
.  It's  dear  from  this  response 
that  there  are  many  con* 
cerned  people  at)  over  the 
1  Country  wbo  are  determined 
b£e nd  the  abuse  and  battering 
of  women.  Betsy  Warrior 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Ms.  has  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from 
organizations  and  centers 
throughout  the  country  that 
want  women  to  know  about 
their  services  for  battered 
wives.  To  be  listed  in  "Work 
ing  on  Wife  Abuse/*  write  to 
Betsy  Warrior,  46  Pleasant 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139.  The  list  is  available  for 
$2.60. 
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prosecute  and  a  fim-  must  be  paid, 
where  does  the  money  come  from? 
It's  money  your  kids  need  for  food 
and  clothes,  money  for  house 
payments,  power  hills,  phone  bills, 
and  so  on  And  then  the  next  time 
you  really  get  a  good  heating  for 
taking  your,  husband  to  court.  If  I'd 
had  a  choice  between  heing 
mugged  on  the  street*  rather  than 
being  at  home  wheir  my  husband 
was  drunk.  I'd  tak^r  my  chances 
with  the  mugger. 

And  aOer  you  decide  you  can't 
take  it  any  more,  and  want  a 
divorce,  that  doe^n'l  end  it  either. 
1  was  legally  separated  for  about 
five  months.  1  never  had  a  good 
night's  sleep,  and  stjll  tin  peace, 
because  he  wouldn't  stay  away 
,/rom  me  He  threatened  to  kill  me 
or  to  hire  someone  to  do  that  So  I 
went  back  to  him  and  tried  to 
make  a  good  marriage  after  12 
years.  It  worked  he  stayed  sober 
for  two  weeks!  1  stayed  on  four 
weeks  more  before  I  decided  I  was 
fed  up.  ]  led  again.  He  came  to 
Virginia  where  I  was  staying  at 
my  sister's  house  and  he  tried  to 
make  me  go  home  with  him  He 
was  slapping  me  when  I  shot  him. 
He  wanted  to  beat' me  so  badly 
(hat  after  1  •  ot  him  through  the 
heart  and  right  lung,  he  still  ran 
f>5  feet  trying  to  get  me  l>cfore  he 
fell. 

I'm  th.  villn  in  now  He  was  the 
poor  husband  shot  b>  his  wife  I'm 
charge^  .  »»'     •  *  >.  I've  got 

fo  \t  children  to  i  J,  a.  *.o  job  It 
is  i  ummer,  and  t\  u-hool. 
so  f  can't  work  because  baby- 
sitter would  eo  «  -ne$#>0a/wek(or 
more.  It  takes  about  three  -ir  four 
months  for  the  So*-1  '  Security 
people  to  start  sending  me  checks. 
Unless  Urn  cleared  of  ihp  murder 
charge,  1  won't  get  them  anyway. 
What  do  we  do,  we  women  vnm 
kids?  We  don't  have  a  chance  with 
men  or  without  them! 

Sometimes  1  feel  like  killing 
myself.  1  can't  see  where  it  will  all 
end.  Every  citi/en  is  supposed  to 
have  certain  rights  But  women 
sre  h  ft  out  when  it  conies  to  that. 
When  we  try  to  protect  ourselves. 


we  are  imprisoned  for  murder. 

If  all  the  women  in  the  world 
sU>od  up  for  their  own  rights  «nd 
raised  hell  about  it,  things  would 
be  different.  I'm  writing  this  letter 
for  them. 

WWK  1.RAKNKIJ  THK  SIGN 
OF  AN  IMPENDING  ATTACK: 
I  IK  DKANK  ALCOHOL)) 

I  reiriember  episodes  in  my 
childhood  of  my  father's  rages  at 
my  mother  and  the  sight 
afterward  of  my  mother's  bruised 
and  swollen  face.  1  remember 
looking  into  her  eyes  and  seeing 
hurt  and  shame;  and  my  intense 
anger  at  my  father  and  bitter  frus- 
tration at  my  mother's  situation. 

I  was  surprised  and  disap* 
pointed  that  you  did  not  give 
any  attention  to  the  interna- 
tional campaign  for  Wages  for 
Housework  (c/o  Sylvia 
Federiei,  491  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  U217T  in  the 
issue  on  abused  women.  One 
of  the  main  points  of  the  in- 
ternational collective  is  that  if 
there  were  wages  for  house- 
work, battered-wives'  shelters 
would  not  be  necessary, 
"'omemakers  with  a  wage 

mid  realize  that  their  work 
is  important  Thus  they'd  feel 
more  strongly  that  they  don't 
deserve  had  treatment.  And 
they'd  have  money — the  main 
means  of  escape.  The  weeks 
or  months  of  hassle  it  takes  to 
find  shelter,  and  the  rign- 
marole  till  the  woman  and  he; 
children  are  placed,  coun- 
seled, and  then  finally  off  on 
thVir  own,  would  he  hypassed. 

While  a  wage  for  work  done 
in  tfte  ho  me  is  not  yet  a  reality, 
it  is  important  to  make  emer- 
gency housing  for  abused 
women  available.  But  1  do 
feel  it's  too  bad  that  more  en- 
ergy is  not  put  into  wages  'or 
hou. .  vork,  / 
Adcle  Brookman 
v  bt.  *  «  County,  Pay 


1  begged  her  to  leave.  She 
always  answered  me.  "Whore 
would  I  go?  1  h.ive  no  job,  no 
money.** 

We  all  learned  tr  ?  sign  of  one  of 
my  father's  impeiidingattacks  He 
always  drank  alcohol  first. 

To  see  my  fu'.her  like  that — 
ugly,  swaying,  smelling  of 
liquor  disgusted  me.  It  took  a 
long  time  before  J  stopped  hating 
him  and  all  men,  hut  1  never  fully 
understood  why  my  father  did 
what  he  did. 

I  am  a  mi.idle  aged  reader  and  1 
enjoyed  a  happy,  wonderful 
relationship  with  my  husband 
until  five  years  ago.  During  the 
last  five  years  I  have  experienced 
things  1  thought  would  never 
happen  to  me  I  perceive  that  what 
has  been  going  on  (and  it  now 
seems  to  be  somewhat  resolved, 
foc^the  angry  sessions  are 
lessening)  is  a  kind  of  mid  rile- life 
crisis.  Precipitated,  1  feel,  by  a 
number  of  other  stresses,  my 
husband  would  occasionally  go 
into  rages  when  he  threw  things, 
cursed,  and,  u*oelievably — 
because  he  us  to  be  so  consid* 
crate,  gentle,  and  kind  -hit  me. 

I  feel  that  part  of  the  problem 
was  my  going  back  to  graduate 
school,  althviigh  my  husband  ini- 
tially encouraged  it.  Mother  part 
was  his  not  getting  a  promotion  he 
wanted.  Vet  another  was  our 
taking  on  the  care  of  my  aging 
n.other.  But  perhaps  the  most 
basic  issue  that  has  continued 
j-incc  his  initial  rage,  w,;n  t1 
that  my  husband  re  j  *  book 
stating  that  85  percent  f  the 
women  in  a  survey  c  njo)  d  .md 
practiced  fellatio  reguS- .\  /ith 
their  partners  Since  rny  hie  Jand 
hits  discovered  that  I  am  in  the  5 
percent  who  find  fellatio  ap- 
palling, he  has  felt  he  is  being 
denied,  After  finally  persuading 
my  husband  to  see  two  psychia- 
trists with  rne  (out  of  town  at  his 
insistence),  and  after  lengtny 
counseling,  my  husband  refused, 
finally,  to  go  for  *my  more. 
Although  he  had  chosen  ths 
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second  doctor,  who  also  Coun- 
seled that  we  should  enjoy  to* 
gethcr  those  things  pleasurable 
to  ua  both,  my  husband  became 
very  angry  and  said  he  would  noV 
return. 

We  need  to  read  more  articles 
about  women  at  middle  life-  for 
we  do  feel  caught  between  old 
restrictions  and  new  freedoms. 

Kl  REALIZE  NOW 
THAT  HE  WOULD 
HAVE  HIT  ANYONE 
WHO  HAPPENED 
TO  BE  THERE}} 

I  was  at  one  time  a  battered  wife, 
but  I  didn't  have  such  a  sympa- 
thetic label  then.  I  wan  blamed 
for  my  first  husband's  violence 
more  than  he  was. 

My  husband  turned  out  to  be  an 
alcoholic.  Many  violent  men  and 
AJjromen  are  alcoholics.  Most  cease 
1*.  be  violent  when  they  abstain 
from  alcohol  (and'or  drugs).  My 
husband  didn't  His  provocations 
ranged  from  dinner  not  being 
ready  on  time,  to  being  unable  to 
locate  one  of  his  possessions,  to 
just  being  in  a  bad  mood.  I  realize 
now  that  he  would  have  hit 
anyone  who  happened  to  he  thera. 
Once  I  realized  that,  and  that  he 
would  goon  being  violent  until  his 
head  straightened  out,  I  led.  1  was 
neither  helping  him  nor  ag- 
gravating his  problems. 

ttlN  MAP.rTAL  COMBAT, 
I  WAS  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  ABLE 
TODEFENH  MYSELF  J  J 

1  had  difficulty  looking  at  the 
cover  photograph  of  the  battered 
woman  because  I  have  worn  that 
battered  face  many  times.  Now  1 
am  divorced  from  my  wife  beating 
husband  and  happily  remarried, 
so  I  mm  gaining  some  perspective 
on  my  former  problem  and  its 
causes. 

Your  article  on  the  battered 
wife  upheld  the  hope  that  a  couple 
could  get  help  from  counseling. 
But  1  think  counseling  is  no 


\ 


panacea   The  causes  of  wife 
beating' are  too  deeply  rooted  in 
our  societal  values  , 

My  former  husband  and  I  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  so  that  an 
eminent  psychiatrist  could  tell  me 
that  by  being  afraid  of  my 
husband  I  was  "programming  him 
to  be  a  bad  buy."  The  doctor  almost 
convinced  me  that  I  was  the  kind 
of  woman  any  real  man  Would 
want  to  beat.  The  only  solution  the 
psychiatrist  offered  for  our  prob- 
lem was  that  I  take  Care  of  myself 
My  husband  was  six  feet  tall  and 
weighed  185  pounds;  1  was  five 
feet,  seven  inches  and  weighed 
130.  We  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered an  even  match  in  the 
boxing  ring,  yet  in  marital  combat 
I  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  defend 
myself. 

The  counseling  only  worsened 
our  situation  because  afterward 
my  husband  was  able  to  say  as  he 
was  beating  me,  "Dr.  H  says  you 
want  this." 

Thank  you  for  not  saying  in  the 
article  on  battered  wives  that  we 
consciously  provoke  attack  or 
enjoy  being  attacked  I  have  only 
recently  told  someone  about  my 
problems  because  T  felt  ashamed 
that  I  had  allowevi  myself  to  be 
abused,  and  thought  that 
everyone  would  believe  that  I 
probably  deserved  to  be.  Finally, 
after  an  occurrence  of  abuse  in  the 
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presence  of  a  friend  of  the  family  ,V 
this  friend  insisted  on  talking 
with  me  about  the  ahusive 
practices  and  has  followed  up  with 
such  emotional  support  that  t  feel- 
I  have  regained  my  lost  pride  and  ' 
self-respect  Through  this  new 
attitude  I  have  been  strengthened 
to  the  point  of  not  tolerating  any 
further  abuse  and  of  talking 
frankly  about  it  with  my  hushand 
The  next  step  I  feel  is  therapy  for 
him  and  the  opportunity  to  regain 
my  und  the  children's  "love  and 
respect.  If  this  involves  a  sepa- 
ration or  even  divorce  after  14 
years  of  marriage.  1  am  now  ready. 
My  only  advice  to  other  abused 
wives  is  to  start  talking  about  it 
with  sympathetic  people. 

Kyouk  body 
nkvkk  forgets  j  j 

As  an.  ex-battered  wife  (now* 
divorced),  I  feel  your  article  is 
valuable  but  incomplete.  There  is 
a  solution  to  the  problem 

The  issue  is  power  and  the  use  of 
physical  force  in  a  relationship. 
My  ex-husband,  a  college  pro- 
fessor,  was  bewildered  and  ap- 
palled by  his  outbursts  against 
me.  They  would  take  him  by  sur- 
prise, usually  occurring  after  a 
long  and  bitter  verbal  argument, 
and  following  each  incident'  he 
would  come  to  me  in  tears,  beg- 
ging forgiveness  and  promising 
it  would  never  happen  again.  It 
took  me  six  years  to  realize 
that  his  promises,  though  sincere, 
would  never  be  kept 

It  is  important  to  understand 
that  there  is  only  a  difference  of 
degree  between  beating  someone 
and  threatening  to  beat  her 
Once  a  man  learns  that  a  woman 
can  h*»  inMrnidcu  I  by  force,  it 
become:;  an  option  for  him  in  crisis 
situations. 

The  threat  of  force,  however 
minor,  must  be  eliminated  as  a 
possibility  for  the  male  from  the 
outset  of  a  relationship 

Fighting  hack  is  not  the  answer, 
M  is  dangerous  for  the  woman  The' 
police  cannot  and  should  not  be 
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expected  to  intervene  in  moat 
cases.  Our  only  means  of  self- 
defense  is  our  willingness  to  put 
the  relationship  on  the  line.  It  is 
possible  to  love  a  man  who  hits 
you,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  expe- 
rience the  same  quality  of  sexual 
desire  toward  hi»"  You  can  never 
fully  trust  him  again.  Your  body 
never  forget*. 

TTie  bastard  wouldn't  live  to  h it  me 
a  second  time. 

K HIS  FIRST  RK ACTION 
WAS,  THKKK  MUST 

BE  SOMETHING 
WRONG  WITH  ME*  77 

The  one  area  not  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  battered  wives  is  an 
isolated  healing.  This  is  what 
happened  to  me: 

I  have  been  married  for  12  years 
and  have  two  children.  Vy 
husband  and  I  have  had  our  ups 
and  downs  (mostly  ups)  and  have 
built  a  more  solid  relationship  on 
what  we  have  learned  from  our 
experiences.  About  s  year  ago 
during  an  argument  between  my 
husband  and  me,  in  which  many 
things  were  said  that  had  been 
held  hack,  my  husband  became 
almost  hysterical  with  anger  and 
started  hitting  inc.  We  were  in  the 
car  at  the  time,  and  when  we 
reached  a  public  place  I  ran  from 
the  car  into  a  restaurant  and 
sought  safety  inside.  He  tried  to 
physically  pull  me  out,  but  I  held 
on  to  the  door  saying  I'd  scream 
and  that  I  wouldn't  leave  with 
him  I  was  afraid  of  what  he  would 
do  if  I  got  back  in  the  car  with  him 
He  was,  after  several  minutes, 
almost  as  terrified  as  I  was  We  sa 
down  and  talked    and  he  gave  me 
the  keys  to  the  car  and  walked 
home. 

My  husband  is  a  college 
graduate,  and  our  income  is 
extremely  comfortable,  lie  is  not  a 
violent  person;  he's  calm  and 
practical,  and  has  always  been 
except  for  this  one  incident,  a  very 
rational  l*rson.  His  first  reaction 
*as,  "there  must  be  something 


wrong  with  me"  and  "how  could  I 
do  that?"  % 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a 
'battered  wife"  but  rather  a  wife 
who  was  beaten  once. 

As  a  woman  who,  for  seven  years, 
had  to  deal  with  the  battered  wife 
syndrome,  I  would  like  U^et  in  a 
word  about  it  that  is  seldom 
mentioned.  r 

Eight  years  after  my  husband 
first  beat  me,  and  four  yearsalter  I 
had  left  him,  a  benign  prefrontal 
lobe  meningiomaj^as  discovered 
in  his  brain.  The  personality  - 
violent  paranoid  is  a  symptom  of 
brain  tumors,  especially  the  most 
common  of  brain  tumors:  the, 
prefrontal  lobe  meningioma.  The 
tumor  -was  discovered  because  I 
had  read  a  lot,  and  demanded  a 
brain  scan. 

My  children  and  I  escaped, 
because  I  knew  my  husband  was 
desperately  ill.  Violence  is  a 
symptom,  as  is  pain.  We  live 
peacefully  together  the**'  days  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  personality 
disorders  that  resulted  from  the 
tumor  and  the  surgery.  It's  not  so 
hard  to  take  when  one  realizes 
that  he  was  sick  and  could  not  help 
himself 

((  EMOTIONAL  ASSAULT 
IS  AS  CRUEL 
AS  I"IYSICAL  BEATING 7/ 

I  was  a  victim  for  many  years  of 
emotiunal  assault,  which  1  found 
to  be  as  cruel  as  physical  beating 
As  a  naive  19  year-old,  I  met  and 
married  a  man  seven  years  my 
senjor,  a  college  professor,  better 
educated  than  I,  from  a  far  wealth- 
ier family,  supposedly  with  all  the 
"right"  connections.  We  had 
children.  It  took  me  ycanTtoS'ce 
how  he  manipulated  me. 

When  I  realized  what  whs  going 
on,  I  finally  plucked  up  my 
courage  to  verbnli/.e  the  ap- 
prehensions I  had  about  the 
sLate  of  our  marriage.  My  husband 
told  me  that  I  was  sick,  and  that  I 
had  better  see  a  psychiatrist. 
Through   several    months  of 


therapy  I  saw  that  I  was  not  "sick* 
as  I  had  thought,  and  I  verbalized 
my  further  thoughts  on  the  subject 
to  my  husband,  only  to  be  told  that 
I  wasdestroyinghim,  I  would  have 
to  get  out,  he  would  keep  the 
house,  the  children,  and  I  would 
get  nothing  All  this  while  I  was 
6,000  miles  away  from  my  family 
where  the  rest  of  the  clan  was 
rallying  around  a  then-dying 
father! 

With  a  lot  of  help  from  friends 
and  professionals,  I  have  since 
been  able  to  totally  support  my 
two  sons  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
supposedly  learned  professor  his 
never  paid  any  child  support,  and 
disappears  for  months  at  a  time. 


The  Center  for  Women  Policy 
Studiei  (2000  P  Street,  N.W., 
Suite  508,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007;  202-872*1770),  which 
wai  in  the  process  of  applying 
for  a  grant  as  the  August  issue 
went  to  press,  is  now  operat- 
ing as  a  clearinghouse  for  In- 
formation  about  refuges,  poi 
sible  sources  of  funding,  re- 
search, and  «o  on.  Their 
bimonthly  newsletter,  which 
includes  notice  of  confer- 
ences, literature  reviews,  and 
bibliographies,  can  he  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  above 
address.  , 


The  Baltimore  Coalition  Task 
Force  on  Battered  Women, 
composed  of,  representatives 
of  agencies '/and  community, 
groups  in  that  city,  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet, " A  Manual 
for  Survival,"  and  maintains  a 
current  bibliography  on  the 
subject  of  wife  abuse.  (Write 
to:. Baltimore  Coalition  Task 
Force  on  Battered  Women,  c/o 
B.'  Gamble,  2202  Crest  Koad, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21209.)  For 
other  printed  resources  on 
battered  women,  see  "Help 
for  the  Victim  Next  Door,"  Aft. 
,  Gazette,  August,  1976,  paga, 
95. 
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VIOLENCE  HAPPENS  IN  THE  HO 


BY  JUDITH.  OINGOLO 


„  Victim  stated  the  first  argument  start-  over  a  pack  of 
Cigarettes.  Victim  stated  accused  (her  hi  ^id)  held  her 
against  the  bathroom  wall  *y  the  Mr  and  i  *  luedtobeat 
victim  u^h  his  right  hand.  Victim  is  six  mon.  pregnantat 
thistme.  Victim  stated  accused  kept  telling  vidtm,  "Bitch, 
you  are  going  to  lose  that  baby/' and  then  accused  uvuld  beat 
victtm  in  the  stomach  again,  After  the  assault  in  the 
bathroom,  accused  totd  victim  to  cook  dinn$r.  Victtm  stated 
the  accuxd  puked  up  a  butcher  knife  and  put  it  to  the 
victim's  throat  and  told  victim,  "{  am  going  to  kill  you  and 
you  know  I  can  do  it  too,  don't  you'"  Victim  answered, 
"Yes, "  and  accused  laid  the  butcher  knife  down  on  the  table 
and  turned  around  and  hit  the  victim  on  the  face  with  his  fist 
and  knocked  victim  to  the  floor.  .  .  .  Victim  stated  she 
blachttout.  .  .  .Vktim stated  whettsmyregained conscious 
rte>s.  the  accused  was  still  beating  her. 

4.1  Assaults,  Felonious,  File  #41,  Complaint 
#13626.  July,  1974.  Washtenaw  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Reports  like  this  are  atrocious,  inhuman,  and  all  too 


easy  to  dismiss.  Surely  beating  wives,  like  burning 
witches,  is  an  archaic  aberration,  a  cruelty  only  the 
deranged  could  commit  or  endure. 

hi  fact,  wife  beating  is  among  the  most  com- 
monplace of  crjmes.  For  many  women,  even  argu- 
ments over  such  minor  item** as  misplaced  cigarettes, 
unmade  beds  nr  delayed  dinners  may  end  in  btcwd  and 
bruise*  Complaints  like  #1361*  routinely  fill  the  files 
of  city  precincts  and  njral  polite  stations. 

Nevertheless,  the  plight  of  the  abused  wife  has 
generally  been  ignored  in  our  society  Assaulted  wiyes 
have  been  convinced  their  ordeal  is  freakish  and 
shameful  or  their  own  fault.  Increasingly,  however, 
these  women  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
singularly  cursed  but  victims  of  a  crime  more  prevalent 
'  man  ripe  and  just  as  misunderstood.  (For  example, 
tkkre  were  4,764  reported  rapes  in  New  York  State  in 
1973,  according  to  the  FBI.  About  H,000  wife  abuse 
complaints  reached  the  Family  Courts  during  a  com 
parable  period  ) 

•from  "The  Howpyrouniw**" 
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A  SPANIEL,  A  WOMAN  AND  A  WALNUT 
TREE,  THE  MORE  THEY'RE  BEATEN  THE  BETTER 
THEY  BE  -  OLD  ENGLISH  PROVERB 


In  our  culture,  the  attitudes  toward  abused  wives 
and  rapt-  victims  are  strikingly  similar.  Just  as  the  rape 
yichm  is  supposedly  a  seductive  temptress  who  asked 
fur  what  she  got.  the  abused  wife  h.is  provoked  her 
husband  into  heating  her  Secretly,  the  woman  is 
supposed  to  enjoy  being  beaten,  just  .is  the  rape 
victim  is  accused  of  relishing  violent  sex  A  woman 
who  attempts  to  charge  a  man  with  either  irime  is 
assumed  to  be  vindictive;  skeptical  police  and  pros- 
editors  must  he  lonviiued  that  she  is  indeed  a 
"worthy"  vi<  tim.  Though  the  penalties  for  assault  are 
less  severe  than  those  prescribed  for  rape,  judges  are 
reluctant  to  impose  Ihcm  when  the  assailant  is  married, 
tohis'vic  tim  "In  seven  years  of  piai  lice,"  reports  Ann 
A  rlmr  attorney  David  Goldstein.  "I've  never  one  e  seen 
a  husband  put  in  jail  Never  once  " 

Wife  abuse  has  been  ini  orrcctly.  considered  a 
lower-ijass  phenomenon  In  fact,  it  is  a  e  nine  that  c  uts 
across  class  lines,  although  middle  class  women1  may 
be  especially  reluctant  In  call  the  polite  A  speij.il  task 
force  in  Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  one  uf  the 
nation's  wealthiest  areas,  reported  an  estimated  6S0 
incidents  of  assault  by  husbands  in  a  one  year  period. 
And  Philadelphia  social  worker  Jennifer  Fleming,  of 
Women  in  Transition.  Inc  .  who  counsels  ^X)  batleied 
wiveseae  h  year,  finds  that  her  clients  are  as  likely  to  Ik* 
from  the  suburbs  as  from  the  inner  city.  "One  man 
beat  his  wife  with  a  golf  club."  she  declares.  "Wlwt 
could  be  more  noddle -class  than  that?" 

Marital  violence  sometimes  ends  in  divorce,  some 
.times  in  murder,  but  tor  many  women  it  is  a  way  of  life 
that  goes  on  and  on.  Often  the  ladings  are  a  daily, 
weekly,  01  monthly  ritual  instituted  earl)  in  the  mar- 
riage and  inc  teasing  in  frequency  and  brutality  over 
the  years  Michigan  lawyers  Susan  I  isenlvrg  and 
Patrie  la  Mn'klnwcondiie  led  extensive  interviews  \vil£> 
20  .mused  wives  who  had  In  en  punched,  slapped, 
kicked,  thrown  .n  loss  rooms  and  down  flairs,  strut  k 
with  brooms,  biushes,  and  belts,  threatened  with 
knives  and  guns  fiecjuently  .liter  verbal  disputes 
over  tiifles.  "I  lis  bad  mood  precipitated  the  fights," 
one  of  the  victims  declared.  "He  got  mad  over  hltle 
things,  like  dinner  not  being  ready  when  he  came 
home  from  work  or  th.it  I  d»»n't  think  before  I  spi  ak 
Two  of  the  women  were  attacked  while  the  y  4lept 

fhe  wcftneii  suffered  injuries  langmg  horn  bruises 
latetations,  swellings  and  soreness,  lo  ftai  tured  jaws. 


concussions,  and  miscarriages.  "1  would  cover  my 
head  with  my  armsandctouchin  thecorner."  said  one 
woman.  "I  w  a  too  ahaid  to  figh*  back."  Those  who 
d  id  retaliate  agreed  that  they  were  more  seviwly  beaten 
as  a  re  sult  Mumili.tted  by  their  husbands,  they 
dreaded  the  further  humiliation  of  others  finding  out. 

Why  do  women  endure  years  of  such  teiror  and 
degradation?  In  large  part  it's  because  they  feel  they 
have  no  other  c  hoice.  Their  economic*  dependence  on 
tin*  men  who  abuse  them  usually  keeps  them  in  their 
place,  r'ven  the  many  women  who  are  employed 
outside  the  home  are  keenly  aware  of  their  limited 
earning  power.  In  a  country  where  the  courts  are 
notoriously  unable  to  extract  child  support  payments 
fiom  miw tiling  husbands  and,wheie  female  house- 
hold heads  and  their  c  hildten  c  nustctlilc  more  than  80 
penent  ol  all  welfare  recipients,  many  women  don't 
see  divorce  as  a  possible  solution. 

Psvc hological  pressures  add  to  the  economic  con- 
straints to  leaving.  "Women  have  been  raised  and 
socialized  to  believe  they  must  make  their  husbands 
happy,"  aigues  Marjory  Fields*,  an  attorn")'  with  the 
South  Brooklyn  I.egalServic  csC'oiporation  "So.  they 
not  only  take  the  beatings,  they  tend  to  feel  lesponsi- 
Me  for  them.  The  ir  guilt  feelings  prevent  them  from 
g<  Ming  out."  Nevertheless,  many  abused  wives  do 
eventually  seek  separations  or  divorces  But  they  do  so 
after  years  of  waiting  for  kids  to  get  bigger,  or  hus- 
bands to  change,  and  years  of  st niggling  w  ith  a  sense 
of  shame  U:t*r  sen-ices  for  battered  wives,  see  the 
Ms,  "Ga/ette,"  pages  <ft  to  MHJ 

The  hteiature  on  child  abuse  presents  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  abused  child  grows  up  to  become  the 
abijsive  parent,  and  the" few  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  marital  violent  e  Miggcsl  that  it,  too,  is  dans* 
milled  from  one  genetalion  lo  another  Not  sutpiis* 
ingly,  men  w  ho  abuse  their  wives  may  also  abuse  their 
cluldicn,  ami  women  who  ,ue  beaten  by  their  huc 
bands  • ohm  tunes  end  up  c*piessing  llieii  Mgi{  at  their 
c  hildten  the  only  jvople  hi  the  family  less  powerful 
til, Hi  themselves. 

N1.uit.il  violence  may  be  kept  secret  from  the 
neighbors,  but  chances  are  ttt.it  Ihe  c hildten  know 
One  mother  glimly  admits  thai  her  six  )ear  old  tried 
too\  en  ule  her  atli  mpts  to  put  him  to  bed  by  threaten- 
ing to  '  «all  Daddy  to  hit  yc»u." 
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A  WIFE  MAY  LOVE 
A  HUSBAND  W>IO 
NEVER  BEAT! 
BUT  SHE  DOES  NOT 
RESPECT  HfM- 
RUSSIAN  PROVERB 
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FBI,  149  polic  emen  have  been  killed  between  and 
1474  responding  to  "disturbance"  calls  The  officer 
does  nut  know  what  to  expect  when  he  or  she 
arrives  -<»r  which  of  the  waning  participants'  charges 
and  countercharges  to  believe  Many  of  Vers  admit 
they  are  reluctant  to  arrest  violent  husbands  for  fear 
that  a  night  in  jai!  will  only  pmvoke  them  to  harsher 
attack*  upon  their  wives.  "Women's  groups  have  Km 
too  quirk  Li  condemn  the  police,"  argues  New  York 
City  psychologist  Morton  Bard,  a  former  policeman 
who  is  helping  police  forces  across  the  country  to 
develop  family  c  risis  intervention  techniques.  "ITiese 
situations  are  Uaught  with  dilemmas.  A  cop  has  got  to 
have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  still  maintain  order. 
Even  if  he  suspects  that  a  homicide  could  take  place, 
can  he  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  on  the  basis  of  a 
prediction?" 

Many  lawyers  insist  tl.at  the  failure  to  arrest  in 
wife -abuse  cases  is  frequently  based  on  police  predic- 
tions that  the  women  plaintiffs  will  eventually  drop 
the  charges  "Of  ever)'  hundred  altercations  that  we 
get,  99  percent  don't  prosecute  anyway,"  complains 
one  Michigan  official.  "Arrest  just  makes  more  pa 
perwork  for  us."  It  is  true  that  wives  often  withdraw 
from  the  rases,  but  Jennifer  Fleming,  like  many  other 
feminists,  points  out  that  "the  attitude  of  cops  and 
prosecutors  conspires  to  get  a  woman  to  do  just  that  If 
she  doesn't  drop  the  charges,  she's  made  to  feel  she's 
vindictively  persisting  in  something  that  doesn't  be- 
long in  the  courts  in  the  first  place  " 

At  every  turn,  the  abused  wife  must  confront  a  legal 
system  that  is  indifferent— if  not  downright  hostile— 
to  her  need  for  protection.  Women  who  have  been 
assaulted  are  often  advised  to  seek  a  restraining  order 
or  writ  of  protection,  a  document  issued  by  a  civil  court 
which  subjects  the  husband  to  contempt  of  court 
charges  if  he  violates  the  order  by  attacking  his  wife 
again.  The  process  of  obtaining  such  an  order  can  be 
time-consuming,  expensive,  and  humiliating.  "I  had 
waited  a  long  time  to  go  to  court  and  my  bruises  had 
healed,"  says  Nanette,  a  teaij}*r  who  sought  an  order 
of  protection  while  her  divorce  was  pending.  "The 
probation  officer  pointed  to  a  woman  with  bandages 
swathed  around  her  head  and  told  me  not  to  come 
back  and  bother  her  unless  my  skull  was  broken." 

Even  after  she  has  survived  the  red  tape  and  attor- 
ney's fees  involved  in  getting  the  order  and  having  it 
served  on  her  husband,  a  woman  is  likely  to  find  that 
her  efforts'  were  futile  when  she  seeks  to  have  it 
enforced  If  she  rails  the  police,  she  may  be  told  to  call 
her  attorney,  and  even  if  she  succe  ds  in  hauling  he 
offending  husband  brittle  a  judge  she  is  unlikely  to 
obtain  relief,  for  judges  rarely  imprison  men  for  beat 
ing  their  wives.  "  *  judge  isn't  going  to  put  a  guy  who 
makes  a  living  in  jail  and  his  wife  on  welfare/'  says 
Washington,  DC,  attorney  Carol  Murray.  "In  terms 


of  the  respective  values  of  our  society,  his  earning 
money  outfUeighs  her  possible  physical  injury  "  From 
the  cops  i»  the  courts  the  rinniiial  justice  system 
operates  ttl  reinforce  the  husband's  belief  thai  he  has 
i  unlimited  no  c  rime  and  to  intensify  the  wife's  feeling 
of  helplessness.  "The  assaulted  wife  is  in  a  Catch-22 
situation,"  lawyers  Fisenberg  and  Mirklow  conclude. 
She  is  caught  in  a  vacuum  of  nonresponse." 
Official  tolerance  of  wife  beating  has  its  ".ails  in 
tradition  and  the  law.  I  ogal  historians  trace  th»*  ejtx 
pression  "rule  of  thumb"  to  the  ancient  right  of  the 
husband  to  c  hastise  hi',  wife  with  a  stick  no  thicker 
than  his  thumb,  and  the  hoary  notion  that  a  wife  is  the 
property  of  her  husband  is  still  entrenched  in  many 
areas  of  law  affectinv,  the  rights  of  married  women,  tn 
■wry  state  husbands  are  immone  from  prosecution 
for  the  rape  M  a  wife. 

Most  feminists  insist  that  wife  beating  must  be 
treated  as  a  dim?  if  the  practice  is  ever  to  be  elimi- 
nated. But  this  is  a  dismaying  prospect  for  people  who 
believe  that  the  criminal  justice  system  is  not  a  proper 
remedy  for  society's  ills.  "Historically,  anest  has  been 
used  as  an  establishment  tool  against  minorities," 
explains  San  Francisco  lawyer  Susan  Jackson.  "The 
Struggle  against  discrimination  has  often  taken  the 
form  of  a  struggle  against  anest  "  But  Jackson  believes 
that  in  the  area  of  family  violence,  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  vising  the  failure  to  arrest  as  a  tool  to 
discriminate  against  victimized  women.  "The  well- 
intentioned,  civil-libertarian  opposition  to  the  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  wife  beaters  is  a  knee  jerk, 
denched-fist,  liberal  reaction,"  she  says.  "Arrest  is  not 
the  issue,  the  issue  isequal  protection  under  the  law." 

Even  the  staunchest  advocates  of  improved  law 
enforcemen'  re  well  aware  ^hat  more  must  be  done 
than  simply  r  .»  hing  assaultive  husbands.  Increas-v 
ingly,  concerned  community  groups  are  turning  their  \ 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  women  trapped  in  violent  ^ 
marriages.  Their  most  urgent  requirement  is  simply  a 
place  to  go  a  refuge  where  they  can  marshal  their 
determination  to  improve  their  lives.  In  England  there 
are  now  about  50  shelters  for  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. There  are  others  in  Ireland  and  Australia,  and 
refuges  are  being  developed  in  France  and  West 
Germany.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  growing  number 
of  shelters  have  been  set  up  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  combat  the  widespread 
indifference  toward  battered  wives,  and  this  requires 
an  effort  akin  to  the  feminist  assault  on  rape,  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  won  better  treatment  ror  r«  pe 
victims.  Mote  shelters  and  counseling  and  better  law 
enforcement  are  indispensable  to  improve  tf^lot  of 
the  battered  wife,  but  they  will  not  thenwlves  elimi- 
nate wife  beating,  just  as  rape  clinics  will  not  eradicate 
rape.  The  batfered-wife  syndrome  is  rooted  in  cen- 
turies of  sexual  inequality  and  will  disappear  only 
when  that  inequality  is  rooted  out. 

ludith  Gmgofd  is  on  the  <loff  of  "Nruwctk"  magazine. 
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BATTERED  WIVES:  HELP  FOR  THE 
VICTIM  NEXT  DOOR 


Police  Commander  James  Ban- 
*  nott  of  Detroit  recently  called  on 
the  police,  the  prosecutors,  and 
the  courts  to  ".begin  to  view  do- 
mestic violence  as  a  'puhlic  issue* 
rather  than  a  'private  problem.*  ° 
On  the  inadequacy  of  police  re* 
sponse,  Harmon  observed: 

"Those  of  us  in  law  enforce- 
ment, who  are  Jhe  first  official 
representatives  of  government  to 
respond  to  violence  in  the  home, 
*re  socialized  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  citizens  we 
are  expveted  to  protect.  .  .  .  We 
share  society**  view  that  domestic 
violence  is  an  individual  prohlern 
and  not  a  public  issue.  . .  .  Police- 
men, as  are  most  males,  are 
taught  self-reliance,  'fight  your 
own  battles'  philosophy  from  the 
cradle.  ...  Of  all  the  nonathletic 
occupations,  none  in  so  absorbed 
with  the  use  of  physical  coercive 
force  as  that  of  the  police  officer. 
Nor  are  any  more  thoroughly 
socialized  in  their  masculine  role 
images.  This  .  .  .  suggests  to  me 
that  traditionally  trained  and 
socialized  policemen  are  the  worst 
possible  choice  to  attempt  to  in- 
tervene in  domestic  violence." 

Recently,  there  has  been  some 
effort  to  train  police  officers  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  domes- 
tic violence.  "Crisis  intervention'* 
.  programs  have  been  instituted 
in  a  number  of  police  station* 
aruund  yie  country,  sponsored  by 
the  federal  Law  Enforcement 
AjUistsjKe  Administration.  Al- 
tmwffi  criticized  for  emphasizing 
mediation  rather  than  arrest, 
these  programs  do  train  offi.ers 
to  regard  family  violence  as  a 
crime.  Role-playing  and  counsel- 
ing sessions  teach  officers  how 
better  to  respond  to  family  vio- 
lence. The  term  '  family  fight"  has 
been  replaced  bj  '"airily  crisis," 


and-  in  keeping  with  this  more 
serious*  status,  records  are  kept  of 
earh  dispute,  and  statistical  pro- 
files are  being  compiled.  Research 
on  family  violence  is  being  dis- 
seminated  by  the  LEA  A  to  all 
participating  programs. 

And  some  police  departmental1' 
reports  IX»1  Martin  in  her  book 
Battered  Wives  (Glide  Publica- 
tions) ,  have  had  success  with 
women  on  patrol.  "Louis  J.  Sher- 
man, psychologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  found  thut 
women  trainees  were  particularly 
competent  in  handling  family  dis 
turbance  calls,"  and  pvuMntiim  of 
female  patrol  officers  i.i  Wash- 
ington, I.).C,  and  New  Vorl,  City 
confirmed  that  they  are  "often 
better  ahlt*  to  defuse  volatile  situ- 
ations." 

The  impetus  for  any  real 
change  continues,  however,  to 
come  from  women*s  groups.  Ac- 
Mi  ny  women  like  Judy  Hnrtwell 
— trapped  in  marriages  In  which 
*hey  are  beaten — are  embar- 
rassed or  afraid  to  seek  help. 
When  help  Ls  sought,  lt*s  typical- 
ly not  available.  Judy  Hartwell 
had  often  called  the  polfce  when 
her  husband  was  assaulting  her, 
but  they  refused  to  help. 

One  night  her  husband  re- 
turned home  drunk  and  threat* 
ened  to  forcibly  perform  anal  In- 
tercourse on  her  or  tie  her  to  a 
bed  and  whip  her.  Hoping  to 
scare  him  away  and  escape,  Judy 
Hartwell  grabbed  a  paring  knife 
and  ran  for  the  door.  He  ob- 
structed her  passage  and  lunged 
a  t  her.  She  panicked  and  stabbed 
him. 

On  March  16,  1976,  a  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  jury  of  eight 
women  and  foer  men  acquitted 
Judy  Hartwell  of  murder  charges 


tivUfs  around  the  country  rune 
printed  pamphlets  advising  wom- 
en of  their  legal  right*  In  Huston, 
women  ha^e  developed  a  card 
which  lists  leg.il  alternatives  and 
sources  of  help  for  battered  worn 
en,  and  they've  convinced  police 
officer.*!  to  distribute  the  caidi  to 
victims  of  family  violence.  In  S;in 
Francisco,  uomen  arc  working  to 
initiate  a  special  response  team 
that,  would  include  at  least  one 
woman  to  accompany  the  police 
to  scenes  of  marital  violence. 
Mary  Vail  of  the  Women's  Litiga- 
tion Unit  in  San  Francisco  is 
working  with  the  city's  bar  asso- 
ciation to  draw  up  guidelines  for 
instituting  grievance  procedures 
again  if  the  police,  and  women's 
groups  in  several  cities  are  bring- 
ing suit  against  the  police  for  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  needs  of  bat- 
tered women. 

— Marcia  Rockwoni^ 

stemming  from  the  fatal  •tab- 
bing of  her  husband.  The  case 
may  have  established  an  Impor- 
tant legal  precedent,  for  Circuit 
Judge  Victor  Baum  instructed 
the  jury  that  a  married  woman 
has  a  legal  right  to  forcibly  resist 
unwanted  sexual  advances  by 
her  husband.  The  law  refuses  to 
recognize  that  rapes  can  and  do 
occur  within  the  marital  rela- 
tionship. Baum's  Instruction — 
that  although  a  husband  cannot 
be  convicted  of  raping  his  wife, 
the  woman  has  a  right  to  refuse 
and  resist  what  In  fact  may  be  a 
rape  by  him — Ls  therefore  an  un- 
expected and  significant  atep 
toward  legal  recognition  of  wom- 
en's rights  to  control  their  own 
bodies.  — Excerpted  from  an 
article  by  Marjory  Cohen,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Sun,'*  a  Detroit 
biweekly  newspaper. 
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HOW  TO  TELL  IT  TO  THE  JUDGE 


Legal  remedies  available  to  bat- 
tered women  i  ary  greatly  from 
state  to  state.  Sot  all  the  options 
listed  belou  are  available  in  n  it.v 
state,  and  details  of  rem*  dies  may 
differ  somen  hat.  Therefore,  this 
runduun  cannot  serve  as  a  guide 
for  individual  use,  and  in  every 
case  it  is  imputtont  for  a  unman 
uishint  to  take  Ugal  action  to 
consult  an  attorney. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate 
protective  remedies,  a  woman 
should  seek  legal  advice  on  how 
to  fue  fur  damages  or  to  file  for 
Support,  custody  of  children,  sep- 
aratum, or  divorce. 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  I'JHVFFPINCS. 

A  criminal  prosecution  i*  initiated 
by  a  private  citizen,  hut  the  com- 
plaint  itself  is  pursued  by  a  dis- 
trict attorney  who  decides^ wheth- 
er or  not  to  prosecute.  Successful 
prosecution  of  criminal  charges 
stemming  horn  family  violence  is 
infrequent,  hut  can  result  in  a 
more  severe  penalty,  such  a*  long- 
er imprisonment,  trnn  that  of  a 
civil  action.  A  civil  suit  is  initiated 
and  pursued  throughout  b>  a  pri- 
vate citi/en  seeking  either  money 
damages  or  any  of »«  varie*y  of 
protective  orders  which  may  in- 
clude limited  imprisonment.  (If  a 
state  has  a  special  court  to  handle 
family  disputes,  cases  of  ifc 
abuse  are  heard  there  where 
civil  rather  than  criminal  proce- 
dures apply.) 

citizkn's  akkiist.  A  woman  choos- 
ing this  recourse,  the  right  of  an 
individual  in  most  states,  must  in- 
form the  polite  that  she  wants  to 
make  a  citizen's  airc^t,  dtwibe 
the  crime,  ami  identify  her  assail- 
ant. In  eoine  states  the  woman  is 
required  to  take  physical  custody 
of  her  assailant,  although  in  oth- 
er* a  simple  identification' is  suf- 
ficient. Anyone  choosing  to  make 
a  citi/.en*s  arrest  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  possible,  charges 
of  false  arrest.  (The  effectiveness 
of  a  citizen's  arrest  depends  on  po- 
lice cooperation,  which  tradition- 
ally  has  been  minimal.) 

Counselors  to  battered  women 
may  suggest  the  ferried)  of  a  citi- 


zen's arrest,  since  police  officers 
rarely  make  arrest?  in  cases  of 
famil>  violence.  The  police  officer 
won 'I  have  an  arrest  warrant  un- 
less the' woman  has  previously 
filed  a  complaint  in  court,  and  it 
is  high!)  nnlike|\  that  the  officer 
wdl  X* ■'  able  to  witness  the  crime  or 
will  decide  that  there  is  prnhai.le 
tause  to  make  an  arrest,  f  An  offi- 
cer unwilling  to  arrest  for  assault 
may  agree  to  make  an  arrest  on 
charges  the  officer  observe!*,  such 
as  "disturbing  the  peace"  or  act- 
ing "drunk  and  disorderly. ") 
criminal  compi  mn  t.  In  order  for 
a  woman  to  take  her  assailant  to 
criminal  court,  she  must  file  a 
criminal  complaint.  Trior  to  au- 
thorizing a  coniplairit  or  prose- 
cuting, a  district  attorney  must 
have  ptobnble  cause  that  the 
accused  committed  the  ( riuurmid 
must  alsti  determine  that  tl>e  pros- 
ecution is  in  the  "interest  of  jus- 
tice." Usually  it  is  necessary  to 
have  witnesses  to  the  iucidtnt. 
evidence  of  serious  injuries,  a  rec- 
ord of  pn  vious*  jittat  ks,  mid  a  po- 
lite report  on  file  before  a  w.nrant 
will  Ik*  issued  and  the  accused  ar- 
retted. (Subsequent  proceedings 
(;in  range  from  dropped  charges 
to  reduced  charges,  stemming 
from  plea  bargaining.  Only  a 
smnll  percentage  of  wife  batter 
ing  cases  result  in  jury  decision.) 
rHurtrnyF.  okiu.ks.  One  t>pe  is  a 
restrmrurL  order,  a  civil  at  turn 
usually  isfued  after  a  divorce  nit 
has  been  filed,  which  requites  the 
assailant  to  .stay  away  from  the 
woman  or  to  "cease  and  desist" 
from  offensive  conduct  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time.  A  woman  and 
her  attorney  must  file  a  petition 
showing  that  the  order  is  neces- 
sary, ami  thit  if  it  is  not  i-»wt"1. 
the  woman  ivill  softer  irrep.i.V'hle 
damage  or  injury.  (In  an  emer- 
gency, a  temporary  n  straining 
order  may  be  issued  until  a  hear- 
ing t  an  1h»  held.)  When  a  restrain- 
ing order  is  violated,  a  wtmian  and 
her  attorney  must  petition  the 
court  lor  a  contempt  order  (a  mis- 
demeanor) to  ensure  further  com 
pliance  or  to  punish  the  \inlator. 


Another  type  of  protective  or- 
der is  a  get  out  or  vacate  order, 
with  which  a  judge  instructs  the 
husband  to  remove  himself  from 
the  family  home.  The  judge  may 
also  require  the  husband  to  post 
a  peace  bond,  a  sum  of  money  as 
"security  to  keep  the  peace,"  and 
warn  that  he  will  forfeit  the 
money  and  be  prosecuted  if  he  as- 
saults hir"  *ir.  again.  However, 
many  attorneys  feel  that  peace 
bonds  can  violate  the  accused's 
right  to  equal  protection  under 
the  law.         -Marrta  Rack-wood 


SCREAM  QUIETLY 

Since  I  wrote  MI>ondon:  Battered 
Wives"  (Afi.,  June,  1974),  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  En- 
gland. There  are  now  some  50 
refuges  all  over  Cleat  Britain, 
many  of  them  operating  under  the 
banner  of  the  National  Federation 
•of  Women's  Aid. 

Chiswick  Wo  men 'a  Aid,  the 
pioneering  group  set  up  by  Erin 
Piz.zey  five  yearn  ago,  has  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization.  In  addition 
to  maintaining  the  Chiswick 
"crisis"  refuge,  the  group  took 
over  an  em  ply,  condemned  hotel 
outside  of  London  last  spring  as 
squatters.  They've  now  been  as- 
sured that  the  80  women  and  chil- 
dren living  there  can  stay  until  aj 
snitahle,  permanent  building  of 
tTie  same  siz.e  is  found. 

In  the  past  year,  they  have  also 
set  up  21  "second  stage"  homes 
for  longer-term  housing  of  more 
than  600  women  and  childrer.  An 
anonymous  do:ior  has  helped 
them  buy  and  equip  their  own 
sthool  for  the  "very  spocial  edu- 
cation/' says  Piz.zey,  that  "chil- 
dren of  violence  need."  Thcy*v« 
established  a  workshop  to  train 
and  employ  some  of  the  esircme- 
ly  disturbed  teenage  sons  of  bat- 
tered women  an  cfTort  to  break 
what  could  Income  an  environ- 
mental chain  of  violent  behavior. 
They're  pl«o  about  to  open  their 
first  house  for  batterers—  those 
men,  wiys  Pi//ey,  who  genuinely 
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want  to  be  helped  instead  of  put 
off  with  "a  bottle  of  tranquilizer* 
and  twenty  minutes  with  a  psy* 
chiatrist." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  i 
bill  to  give  better  protection  to 
battered  wives  reached  a  stale- 
mat*  this  apring.  But  Chiawick 
Women'a  Aid  did  win  an  impor- 
tant legal  battle  to  mainta'n  thoir 
"ever  open  door"  policy.  The  local 
council  took  Piztey  to  court  for 
overcrowding— 100  women  and 
children  in  a  house  designed  for  30 


— but  failed  to  force  the  crisis 
center  to  close.  The  council  has 
appealed  to  a  higher  court  where 
the  cast;  comes  up  in  September. 
If  Pizzey  docs  go  to  jail,  then  the 
Honorable  David  Astutt  'crruer 
editor  of  the  London  Obttner, 
has  promised  to  take  her  place 
and  keep  the  refuge  open. 

The  group  has  just  produced  a 
P3-minute  color  film  called  "Chis- 
wick Women's  Aid/'  which  tella 
the  group's  history  and  offers  a 
detailed  blueprint  for  running  a 


refuge  and  after-care  service  for 
battered  women.  For  information 
on  how  to  obtain  the  film,  contact 
Chiswick  Women's  Aid,  389  Chis 
wick  High  Road,  Ixindon  W4, 
England. 

Erin  Pizzey's  book,  Scream 
Quietly  or  the  Sei$hbor$  Wtli 
Hear,  is  still  looking  for  a  U.S. 
publisher,  but  to  obtain  a  copy, 
aend  $1.50  (surface  mail)  or  $2 
(airmail)  to  J.  Barnicoat,  P.O. 
Box  It,  Falmouth,  Cornwall,  En- 
gland. —Gay  Starch 


LIVES  QN  THE  ROCKS:  THE  PHOENIX  SOLUTION 

to  deal  with  the  crisis  that  K  are  kept  emotionally  and  fitian 
brought  the  woman  to  the  ahel-  dally  dependent  by  their  hus 
tar— the  trauma"  of  a  beating  or  bands  that  job  training  and  place 
being  thrown  ouftof  the  house.  Aa    ment  has  become  another  essen 


The  first  of  the  now  eiiating 
refuges  for  abused  wives  in  the 
United  States  waa  Rainbow  Re* 
treat,  whicrTopened  its  doors  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  ovr*November 
1, 1973.  Unlike  other  refuges  that 
ere  open  to  all  bitteredwomen, 
admission  to  Rainbow  ftetscat  is 
limited  to  abused  or  displaced 
families  of  husband*  with  drink* 
ing  problems.  According  to  Jo* 
anne  Rhoads,  executive  director, 
alcoholism  per  ae  b  not  the  cri- 
terion for  admission,  but  rather 
.  alcohol  involvement:  "We stretch 
it  a  bit.  But  even  when  a  woman 
denies  that  alcoholism  ia  involved, 
wa  find  that  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases  drinking  ia  still  a  factor.*' 

Rainbow  Retreat  started  with 
$50  and  11  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined individuals.  Today  they 
have  an  annual  budget  of 
$110,000  to  shelter  up  to  13  wom- 
an and  children  at  a  time.  During 
it*  first  two-and  a-hatf-Wrs*  op* 
eration,  Rainbow  Retreatnoused 
mora  than  1,000  persons.  Pami* 
Ilea,  from  as  far  away  as  New 
Jersey,  are  referred  by  doctors, 
counselors,  and  protective  ser- 
vices. 8ome  companies  also  pay 
to  tend  wives  of  executives  who 
have  drinking  problems  in  an  ef- 
fort to  rehabilitate  the  family. 
The  average  woman  resident  ia  35 
and  has  bean  married  10  years; 
bar  husband's  income  is  over 
$7,000. 

The  first  concern  of  the  staff  is 

*  O  tftS  frv  D*4  MartM  tictn>u4  St  ptr 

nil—  «f  ooat  PttMttittMf  h*rtait#«w 

Wtoe*  Sf  Del  to  M/»«fcU»fc*4  la 

Stetoratof 


soon  aapossihW,  aha  is  worked 
into  tleast^afulc.  Residents  re- 
ceive one-to-one  counseling  and 
participate  in  group  session**. 

"We  try  .to  get  at  the  underly- 
ing problems,*'  Rhoads  told  me. 
"Abuse  takes  many  forms — not 
just  the  physics!.**  So  msny  wives 


tial  service  provided  ~a>  the  rtj- 
trest.  *'But  that  doesn't  mesn 
that  we  advocate  divorce,**  the  di* 
rector  quickly  added.  "We  hsve 
found  that  sixty-four  percent  of 
the  husbands  get  treatment'*— a 
most  promising  side  effect  of  the 
program .  —Del  Martir 


WHERE  TO  GET  HELP 

91106.  213  601  2626)  Limited  to  fami 
lie*  of  alcoholics.  Can  stay  three  weeks 


Tht  following  tut  include*  a  $amplin$ 
of  people  and  placet  dedicated  to  mat- 
ing tht  iptcifie  needs  of  battered  worn 
tn,  and  make*  note  of  publication*  and 
workthop*  being  sponsored  through 
their  tfl orU . 

NATIONAL 

Center  foe  Women  Policy  Studies 
(2000  P  SI.  N  W  ,  Suit*  508.  Wattling 
Ion.  DC.  20007;  202  672  1770)  Have 
applied  tor  a  gr*nt  to  establish  cle aring 
house  tot  victim*  of  rape,  child  abuse, 
and  wift  abuse  Particular  concern  ia 
legal  problems  of  battered  women. 
National  Organiiation  for  Women  No- 
tional Task  Fore*  on  Battered  Women 
(c/o  Del  Martin,  561  Duncan  SI .  San 
Francisco.  Calif  94131;  415  926  2400; 
or  c/o  Nancy  Kirk  Gormley.  7  Aloha 
Drive.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  16230,  412  327- 
3077).  Recently  ettabliihed  sa  a  mull 
of  1975  NOW  national  resolution  on 
battered  «mtn.  Welcomes  Informa 
lion  from  around  the  country.  Plan- 
ning national  conference. 

,  REGIONAL 

CALIFORNIA.  Ha,,+  n  Woui#.  Int. 
(644  9  Marenao  Ave  ,  Patadma,  Calif 


U  Coso  de  to*  Modret  (1800  Market 
SI .  Bni   137.  San  Francisco.  C-,,,T 
94102;   415  626  76*9).   Refuse  which 
can  accommodale  up  to  30  battered 
women  and  children  Hoi  line,  coun 
seling,  advuracy  prngr.im.  and  emer 
gency  rescui*  wic* 
Women  *  Transitional  living  Center 
(C/o  Susan  Maplei.  r«?«»tior.  Com 
munily  Developmenl  Council.  1140  S 
Bristol  St .  Sanla  Anna.  Calif.  92704. 
714  992  19.10   Provide*  iheller  up  to 
46  day*  for  women  and  children  sa  well 
aa  counseling  and  refer  *al«. 
FLORIDA.   Joanne    Rtchter  (Fort 
Lauderdale  Police  T   '* .  Victim  Advo- 
cate Office,  1300  W.    toward  BKd . 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  30312;  306  761 
2143).    Provide*    Crisis  Intervention 
counseling  with  follow  up  sessions,  re- 
ferral!, child  care  centers  Snd  rob 
training  available 

Cttiiiru  Dispute  Settlement  Center 
(Metro  Justice  Building.  1351  N.W 
12th  St..  Miami.  Fla  33125;  305  547 
7062) .  Provides  eounaeling.  referrals  , 
Florenc  Margenroth  (Taak  Force  on 
Battered  Women.  YWCA,  1 00  S  E 
4th  SI.  Mami.  FIS  33166;  306  377. 
6161.  eit  4t6r.  Has  art  up  ta«k  fort* 
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to  provide  shellac,  to  won  with  wide 
rang*  ol  county  agencie*.  and  to  devel- 
pp  local  and  state  legielalion, 
Women  in  Duleesf  (Jackson  Mrmori- 
a)  Hoepilal.  122  N  K  24th  St.  Miami. 
Ha.  »iJ7;  306 '673  5536) ,  Will  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  battered  wwn 
without  children. 

MARYLAND.  Battered  Wti«*s  Task 
Force  <Ch*irp*r*on  Evelyn  Beta.  5403 
Queens  Chapel  Rd .  Weal  Hyaltevillc. 
Hd.  20762;  302  WA7  5677).  Fully 
funded  shelter  working  wilh  county 
representative*,  polka  departim-nt, 
government  agenci— 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Women's  77*n- 
iitkM  Hmm  (c/o  Jinwr*i,  Womendel, 
and  Foulis  46  Pleasant  M .  Cambridge, 
Maaa  02139.  617  547  6042).  Twenty- 
four  hour  Hot  Una  Limited  •ccommo. 
dationa  for  voaaen  ind  children. 
C/uaWU  Jlene  tfou-a  (126  Minden 
'  St..  Jamaica  Plain.  Maaa  02130;  617- 
622  MIT).  Temporary  residency  and 
IhrraptutM?  community  which  can 
house  lour,  woman  and  Iwo  children 
for  up  la  two  »eeka;  24  hour  pars pro- 
fessional car* 

Respond.  Inc.  <Bot  666.  Somen  Ue. 
Meat.  02146;  617-77$  693U  Cu"*ntly 
rune  support  grcup  for  nattered  worn 
en  Plans  to  establish  a  refuge. 
MICItlCAN.  Ann  Arbor  County  SOW 
Domett*  VWe  nee/ Spouse  Atmutt 
Task  Forte  41017  Washtenaw  Ave.. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  46104;  313  995 
6444)  Booklet*  entitled  '  low  To  tie 
velop  a  Wile  Arnault  Tatk  Fore*"; 

Courwloe  Training  ManuaJ": 
•'Iterrtihook  for  Victim*  of  Domestic 
Violence"  *c*  available  for  61  SO.  $2, 
and  50 tenia,  respectively 
MINNESOTA.  Womrn'$  Advocate* 
(564  Orand  Ave.  St  Paul.  Minn. 
66102.  612  777  6264).  Refuge  for  worn- 
en  and  rhiMren  offering  collective  at- 
mosphere Provide  support,  advocer  . 
ami  a  24  hoi.r  Inform itinn  and  »e'-  .ial 
M-rviee  Their  new»lei>r  >*  available 

for  a  64  donation. 

NKW  YORK   Afor/ory   O.  Fields 
(>Wh  HnmVlyn  teget  Servicee,  152 
Court  St,  Brooklyn.  NY.  1 1201;  212 
,  rttS'tftt).  A  divorce  lawyer  who  cun 
s»idr  *  herw-lf  a  clearirghouae  for  ma 
trial  on  Mattered  women.  Fields  is 
Irrkini  a  I'ant  for  support  t>»tem* 
\bwe4    'Yemen's    Aid    in  Crisis 
(kWAtC  c/o  Maria  Roy.  Bos 
431.  Calh^draJ  Station.  New  York. 
N  Y  10026:  212  4*i3  6I6'»;  or  hot  line; 
212  473  6162).  Currently  provides  hot 
line,  dsytime  cimnseling,  and  monthly 
evening  mitfeach  meetings   Plana  to 
ntaMith  "fug*. 

OREGON.  BtudUf  At^t*  thmte  (c/o 
Women's  Plra.  1915  M  R  Evetrtl 


Portland.  Ores;  97232;  603  243  7044) 
Refuge  where  women  and  children  can 
stay  up  to  eight  weeka. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  Women's  Center 
South  12929  Brownsville  Rd.,  Brent- 
wood. Pa  14227.412  665  2666)  rVluge 
for  battered  womrn  and  their  children. 
Provide*  rvt.rrale.  rap  groups  Mati- 
mum  stay  sis  days. 

Women  A  ^inst  Abuse  tOermantowr. 

Center,  S619  Wistrr  H« . 
Philadelphia.  Pa  19144;  215  646  73*7). 
PuMinrwd  CHI  the  Brelen  Track  -A 
Rrsouro*  l.int  for  Aho«ed  Women  in 
Philadelphia."  $t. 

WASHINGTON.  Woman's  Fnergen 
ty  Housing  Proyecl  (101*  W.  12th  St. 
Vancouver.  Waah.  9w>60.  206  695- 
0601  or  994  6366).  provides  temporary 
housing,  food,  counseling,  and  referral 
for  wc»-  .*  n  and  children  who  voutd  oth- 
•rwise  be  without  shelter. 
WISCONSIN.  Womtn$  Coalition,  /nc^ 
tTask  Porce  on  Battered  Women,  2211 
E  Kenwood  Blvd .  Milwaukee.  Wis 
.',3211;  414  964  6117.  or  414  9*1  7535 
after  6  P  M  )  ^lans  to  eatablish  a  raf 
uge.  Currently  offers  daytinw  counsel 
ing.  evening  counseling  by  apjioint 
ment  S|»rworing  conference  Ot-Ujb/r 
2  and  3  for  nharing  skills,  information, 
and  inaighte  among  frmin'tsts  working 
with  battrred  women 


violence  in  the  family. 
Violence  and  Prtgnaney.  by  Richard 
^"belles  (available  from  author  st  Dept 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Kingston.  R  I.  02661,  1975,  26 
csnta) .  Gelles  has  written  widely  on 
domestic  violence,  including  The  f*>- 
Unt  Wome  <Saga  Publications.  275  S. 
Beverly  Drive.  Beverly  Hill*.  Calif. 
90212;    1972;   paperback,   66)  nnd 
/•used  Wines.  Why  M  Thty  Stcyt 
which  will  be  published  in  November 
of  1976.  available  from  the  university 
address  for  26  canla. 
Vmlence  in  in*  Family,  edited  by 
Sutennc  K.  SteinmeU  and  Murray 
Straus  (New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  s\  Go.; 
1974;  paperback.  $6  96).  A  study  of 
wife  beating  as  a  sociological  phenom- 
enon In  the  United  State*, 
Working  on  Wi/e  A****,  by  Betey 
Warrior  (available  from  the  author  at 
46  P1*a*ant  St,  Cambridge.  Maaa. 
02t?9;  1976;  $1).  The  lifting  include* 
cruus*  arid  individuals  in  this  country, 
•orne  abroad,  who  are  involved  in  all 
ari  as  of  help  for  batL-red  wives,  a*  well 
as  publication!  concerned  with  the  la- 
sue.  To  he  11*1*4  in  a  poeiible  fall  sup- 
pltmftit.  write  to  Betsy  Warrior  and 
trU  her  how  you  want  to  be  listed. 

CONVENTIONS 


CANADA,  /nicriai  //ou*e  (5W  Huron 
St.  Toronto.  Canada  MsR  2R7;  416 
924-1491).  Will  acrommodste  women 
with  rlnldren  for  two  to  *is  weeka. 

ROOKS  ANtVRKSF.AHCH 

Hr  AiMu/fed  Wife:  "Colch  22"  «e- 
luilerf.  by  Sutan  F.isenberg  and  Patri- 
ria  MuVIo*.  a  ftudy  of  wifeWating  in 
Michigan,  will  be  puh'.iOu'd  in  June  of 
1976  in  the  Women's  fli#;M*  fr»u-  Re 
port*'  0*0  University  Avt  .  Nr-wark 
N  J  0V102,63^i0). 

Mattered  WueS.  by  Del  Maitin  tOIi.le 
Publications.   Ran    Krnnci*"©.  Ca!if 
94102;  1976;  paivrhacV,  $6«5i.  An 
o>rrall  Ifes'ment  by  the  co  chair  of 
NOW*!  tM^k  force  (in  haltered  *om.»n 
7o»'  F.ntotie*n*-nt  prohlrmt  u \th  tn?t<\ 
Family  VfaUnte.  by  James  lUhmm 
(a.«)lah)e  fiom  author  at  Detroit  Po 
lice  Di»|«*rT»nent,  Secr-nd  PirCimH,  2«0I 
W.  Vernnr,  Del  roil.  Mi**h.  46*16;  1975; 
*,-nd  rei|tu«l  with  a  sUrn)»ed.  >elf- 
aildn^^d.  hu«inr*«  »iie  envelope).  A 
fjN^-ch  given  to  a  ei>nfercnre  «f  »l»e 
Anu  ritjn  Bar  Aw«*i*li«n. 
Seruof  Inequality.  Cultural  No'ms 
and  Wife  Heating,  by  Murrsy  ^»;aus 
(available  fr».m   Betojf   Warrior.  46 
lleawnt  St .  C-ambridge.  May.  IMI39 
J9.6.  M  rrnl«>-  A  sie-itili^wal  *ludy  * 


The  A  n* titan  Sociological  Anoeiitm* 
(1722  N  St.  Washington,  DC.  20036) 
i*  ^putieorr.g  a  ainvention  to  be  «  eld 
at  It*  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
from  Auguit  30  through  Se|den.b*r  8 
One  *nik-ihop  will  be  devoted  to  bat- 
trred women.  Speaker*  will  indole 
Rrhert*  Dobnaii.  who  has  rece  w 
coinpleled  a  plot  ttudy  cn  battered 
wuinen.  in  Stirling.  Scotland,  and  Ja 
Sutfon  of  th#  Women  a  AM  project  in 
Rngtand  Furlhrr  informal  ion  will  be 
puMislied  in  the  ASA  jnun.ul. 
flatieted  Women-  Ptyondjhe  6'frres- 
fyne  An  all  day  seminar  ap*»n*ored  by 
Tiriffe  Nrael  «n  Miej.d,  Florida,  a*, 
part  nf  Iheif  Evelyn  Behrman  Me- 
mi.rial  Forum  on  Women  to  be  herd 
OcloV*r  14  Speaker*  include  Murray 
Strau*of  tfieUniversity|of  New  llainp- 
•diire    who  has  published  estensiv* 
wv.rk  on  violence  ir.  theMamily  (H* 
book*  *&J>  w/wcH  Faojn'ft).  ana 
Dr.  Frank  Elliotl.  a  neiirologitt  frora 
i)w  Vi  nn«>Kania  H*«»piUl  in  IliiladeJ. 
phis.  »ho  »ill  div      his  th««ry  that 
rr.sny  mrn  w»io  be**  •  '.ell  ulvea  h*v* 
i.rf^roc  drsoMV*  of  the  brain,  whkk 
ennbr  logically  treated  .  nd  wrrrcte*. 
<  I  nftfrmat  ion  ca  n  be  obUi  n«f  I  rom  Hab- 
bi  JoMph  Kami.  T«mple  Israel.  IJ7 
NF.  19  St.  Mi.mi.  Pa.  »1'2; 
&73  V<i0  )  AfrrMe  Ka*ntmer 
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GLORIA  gPSIHB4 
Introduction  to  CHI3WICK  WOMEN'S  AID  Film 
'  Copyright  (c)  1977  -  Gloria  Steinem 

Good  evening^-l^m  Gloria  Steinem. 

Toe  doctoentary  you  are  about  to  see  is  a  shocking  one.  It 
has  never  been  shown  on  television  before.   It  is  a  film  about 
woaen  who  have  been  beaten  sod  brutalized,  always  more  than  once, 
and  somtlaes  systematically  over  a  period  of  months  or  even 
years. 

These  are  voeen  who  have  been  beaten  with  fists  or  cut  with 
knives  and  razors.   They  have  been  burned  with  boiling  water 
or  lighted  cigarettes,  most  often  on  parts  of  their  bodies  that 
will  not  show  their  suffering  to  the  neighbors;  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  betray  their]  attackers '  specific  hatred  for  then 
as  woaen.   They  have  b*4n  thrown  down  flights  of  stairs,  wangled 
imtil  tbty  lost  consciousness,  kicked  or  beaten  in  tue  stooacU 
aad  genitals  -  sontlmen  while  (and  especially  because)  they  were 
pregnant. 

These  are  not  beatings  suffered  by  vdben  in  concentration  camps, 
or  in  the  streets  at  the  hands  of  muggers  and  strangers.  These 
beatings  happened  in  the  privacy  of  women's  own  kitchens  and 
bedrooms,  at  the  hands  of  men  they  were  married  to,  or  depended 

(more) 
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cm  emottgnally  and  financially  a?  husband*  •    Some  of  the  women 
*tre  beaten  In  front  of  their  own  children.   Those  who  were 
battered  while  pregnant  were  victimized  by  the  very  men  who 
had  sad*  them  pregnant.   A  few  of  the  women  who  might  have 
been^i  this  film  didn't  live  to  tell  their  stories.  Many 
more  might  have  appeared  had  they  not  teen  too  frightened  of 
their  husbands 1  revenge  to  spc  ±  out  —  too  frightened  even  U 
turn  for  help  to  tjbe  women's  shelter  in  which  this  documentary 
was  filmed. 

The  reality  you  will  see  is  shocking  in  part  because  our 
television  shows  and  even  ov  l^w  enforcement  agencies  have 
led  us  to  belier?  that  most  v.  :-\-^  *e  to  women  happens  in  the 
street.   In  fact,  most. of  that  violence  happens  in  the  home. 

let  the  bene  is  precisely  the  j^Lace  most  likely  to  be  thought 
private  and  "none  of  our  business"  by  the  police  and  the  rest 


of  the  ccfsmunity^allke.    It  is  precisely  the  place  where  women 
are  the  most  tied  by  financial  dependence,  pride,  loyalty  or 
sr  unwillingness  to  leave  their  children.   And  indeed,  where 
ca»  a  woman  find  protection  from  a  vengeful  husband  whose 
crime  of  wife-battering,  If  it  is  taken  seriously  by  the 
police  at  all,  is  usually  a  misdemeanor  which  allows  him 
freedom  a  few  ho<:rs  after  arrest?    If  she  has  limited  financial 
resources,  where  can  she  go? 

(more) 
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3. 

This  '.ocunentary  la  about  one  of  the  rev  such  places:  a 
women's  shelter  In  England,  started  in  1971 ,  which  Is  a 
model  for  groups  now  setting  up  similar  shelters  In  this 
country •    British  women  have  pioneered  In  recognising  this 
sutpergsd  end  shameful  problem,  but  wife -battering  la  a  fact 
of  life  in  this  country,  too.   It  has  been  discovered  at 
every  economic  and  educational  level.    {ugj/as  we  have  begun 
to  recognise  the  seriousness  and  prevalence  of  rape  in  t 

last  fev  years,  now  we  are.  Just  beginning  to  understand 

I 

reality  of  battered  wives. 

Understanding  the  true  and  hidden  dimensions  of  this  problem 
is  the  first  step  toward  understanding  what  we  -  what  you  and 
I  -  can  do* 

END 
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GLORIA  8TEIHB4 
Analysis  tod  Commentary 
Copyright  (c)  -  1977  Gloria  Stelnem 

Ihe  women  in  thia  film  vlll  never  forget  what  baa  happened  to 
them.   Perhaps,  having  aeon  the  film,  ve  will  never  forget 
those  vomen. 


But  the  temptation  la  still  to  set  them  apart;  to  eay  that 
the  yomen  ve  know  —  and  especially  vomen  married  to  the  men 
ve  knov  —  could  never  find  theoselveb  ^  such  a  brutal  and 

paralysing  situation.   Certainly,  these  vonen  must  be  very 

» 

different  fr-ar.  ub. 

In  fact,  no  matter  who  ve  are,  there  is  a  good  statistical 
chance  that  they  are  or  could  be  us*   For  instance: 

*  The  Boston  City  Hospital  reports  that  about  TOjl 4 

of  all  the  assault  victims  received  in  its  e*??gency 
room  are  wooen  vfac  Wave  oeeu  attacked  in  their  nones, 
usually  by  husband  or  Covers* 

*  l  x  Ciulifornia,  tOaofi  ora- third  of  all  female  homicide 
victim  in  1971  vere  murdered  by  their  bushaM.3. 
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#  xn  Atlanta,  (C$  of  all  calls  to  the  police  at  night  are 
reports  of  done  a  tic  disputes. 

♦  Two  studies  of  wife  battering  —  one  in  a  black  working- 
elaaa  section  of  Harlem,  another  in   the  white,  upper- 
middle  class  community  of  Horwalk,  Connecticut  —  found  ^ 
the  same  incidence  of  this  crime. 

*  At  least  two  major  public  opinion  polls  have  found  that  <. 
approval  or  acceptance  of  marital  violence  in  this  country 
actually  increased  substantially  with  increased  education 
a  complete  contradiction  of  the  notion  that  only  the 
uneducated  resort  to  domestic  violence* 

Statistics  sbout  wife  abuse  are  even  less  complete  than  those 
for  rape.   lot  only  is  the  victim  almost  as  likely  to  be  blamed 
as  the  attacker  in  both  these  cases,  but  legal  remedies  for 
wife  abuse  are  even  less  certain  than  those  for  rape.  After 
all,  most  legal  systems  have  assumed  that  husbands  have  some 
right  to  possess  and  discipline  wives. 

Tor  these  reasons,  wife  abuse  may  be  the  least  reported  and 
most  hidden  cairns  in  the  country.   Nonetheless,  even  with 
available  statistics  one  can  still  make  a  good  argiment  that 
woman  are  less  safe  in  their  own  homes  than  they  are  in  the 
street. 

?f  you  find  this  is  difficult  to  believe,  so  did  I. 

(more) 
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Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  travel  around 
the  United  States  speaking  a^ppt  feminism,  I  would  not  have 
thought  of  wife -battering  as  a  major  issue.   Then,  Floxynce 
Kennedy  began  to  tell  me  about  her  experience  as  a  lawyer  whose 
women  divorce  clients  often  arrived  on  her  doorstep  with  bruises 
and  broken  ribs.   "If  you  don't  believe  that  it's  cannon,"  she 
told  as,  "ask  any  group  you're  talking  to.   They  may  laugh  and 
act  uncomfortable  at  first,  as  if  you  were  telling  a  Joke  about 
'Are  you  still  beating  your  wife*'  ftit,  in  the  end,  you  will 
find  that  ^here  is  almost  no  group  in  which  a  person  has  not 
heard  about  or  experienced  some  incident  of  wife-battering." 

In  the  years  since  then,  I  have  asked  literally  hundreds  of 
groups  that  question.   It's  true*  that  the  first  response  is  often 
ridicule  or  laughter  or  sens  idea  that  women  actual!  ■  *ent  to  be 
beaten  upj  that  female  masochism  is  an  Inevitable  or  even  desirable 
part  of  the  malt-female  sex  game. 

But  if  you  pursue  it  long  enough  to  pass  through  that  defensive 
barrier,  you  will  find  cm  or  more  people  who  remember  the 
" accidental"  bruises  on  the  face  of  the  woman  next  door;,  or  . 
the  Staurday  night  drunken  fights  of  male  relatives  who  seemed 
well-behaved  and  civilised  all  week  long;  or  the  late-nlabt 
cryin*  and  ?l*^»"ft  of  their  own  mothers.   And  sometimes,  if 
the  discussion  goes  on  long  enough,  you  will  see  women  breaking 
down  in  tears,  or  confessing  with  shams  thav.,  yet  it  has  happened 
and  perhaps  it  ttlll  it  happening  to  them. 

(more) 
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What  can  we  do  to  help  these  women? 

First,  we  need  to  take  the  crime  seriously.    No  more  disbelief 
or  nervous  laughter.    No  more  assuming  that  a  man  who  attacks 
another  man  is  dangerous,  but  a  man  who  beats  up  his  wife  is  ^ 
Just  having  a  private  marital  spat.    In  cases  where  the 
husband  is  drunk,  no  more,  blaming  the  attack  on  alcohol  instead 
of  the  attacker.    The  evidence  indicates  that  those  men  may 
drink  to  give  themselves  an  efccuse  for  violence. 

Second,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  film,  we  must  provide  shelters. 
Creating  a  telephone  •hotline  may  be  an  interim  step.    A  hot lint 
service  can  at  least  match  up  needy  women  with  volunteer -familie 
who  can  give  them  shelter  and  support  for  a  few  weeks  or  days, 
in  their  homes.    Separate  shelters,  half-way  houses  and  long- 
term  social  services  are* beginning,  but  most  women's  groups  in 
this  country  are  still  struggling  to  gain  even  the  inadequate 
and  temporary  connunity  and  government  support  of  .the  English 
shelter  you  have  Just  seen. 

Third,  there  is  a  problem  of  .educing  the  police  to  the 
seriousness  of  domestic  crime.    Teamu  of  trained  men  and  women 
officers  have  been  especially  Effective  in  dealing  with  family 
crime.    We  may  also  have  to  bring  legal  action  against  police 

(more) 
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departments  for  depriving  domestic  violence  victims  of  eq,ual 
protection  under  the  lav  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
That  is  already  happening  %n  Oakland,  California,  and  New  York 
City.    Certainly,  this  process  must  include  rewriting  the  many 
lav  enforcement  manuals  that  actually  instruct  police,  prosecutors 
and  Judges  that  their  duty  is  to  conciliate,  to  bring  attacker  and 
victim  back  together**  an  attitude  that  would  seem  outrageous  if 
applied  to  any  other  criminal  act. 

Changes  in  legislation  and  cour-  procedures,  are  reforms  to  work 
for.    But  we  don't  have  all  tne  answers  yet.    Wo  are  Just  beginning 
to  ask  the  right  *questionf,.    We  do  know  that  the  root  cause  of  « 
violence  against  women  crnnot  be  eliminated  without  a  deep  change 
in  patriarchal  values.    Until  then,  women  will  always  be  viewed v_ 
in  some  degree  as  the  proper  tjTor  the  private  concern  of  their 
husbands,  and  a  home  will  be  seen  as  "the  man's  castle"  rather 
than  the  proper  concern  of  relatives  or  neighbors  or  even  the 
law. 

At  the  International  Tribunal  on  Crimes  Against  Women,  held  in 
Brussels  In  1976,  women  from  all  over  the  world  told  of  their 
personal  experiences.    Wife-beating,  rape,  sexual  mutilation  to 
ensure  fidelity,  confinement  to  unpaid  or  under -paid  women1 s 
work,  and  e\  :  ..  feirvle  infanticide,  since  boy  children  are  more 
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desiraole  than  girls:    all  these^re  varying  degrees  of  the 
same  problem  —  that  women  are  lesser  human  beings,  and  men  are 
full  human  beings  with  some  right  to  rule  or  possess  them. 

Until  men  are  not  made  to  feel  that  they  must  earn  their 
masculinity  through  aggressiveness  or  violence;  until  we  learn 
that  women  Are  not  naturally  passive  or  masochistic  things 
on  whom  men  can  vent  their  life's  frustrations,  then  the 
problem  wili  never  really  be  solved.    Yea,  there  may  be 
penalties  for  the  most  violent  men  and  help  for  the  most 
victimized  women,  but  there  will  never  be  a  real  solution. 
Only  an  egalitarian  society  can  save  the  executioner  from 
being  the  executioner  as  well  as  the  victim  from  being  the 
victia. 


END 
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WHERE  TO  GET  HELP 


For  information  on  crisis  centers  and  refuges  for  battered  women  in 
the  United  States: 

Working  on  Wife  Abuse  by  Betsey  Warrior 
•    •  c/o  Betsey  Warrior 

h6  Pleasant  Street 
Cambridge,  foss.  02139 

This  is  the  most  extensive  list  available  of  groups  and  ' 
— .   individuals  involved  in  all  areas  of  help  for  battered 
"*  women.    1977.    $3-00  plus  50  cents  postage • 

<    #  #  # 


National  Task  Farce  on  Battered^ omen 

National  Organization  for  Women 

c/o  Del  Martin  ,  , 

651  Duncan  Street" 

San  JVancisco,  California  9*H31 

The  Task  Force  has  been  established  to  keep  in  touch  with 
women's  groups  working  on  the  issue  throughout  the  country. 


BOOKS  AND  RESEARCH 


"The  Assaulted^Wife:  ''Catch-^1  Revisited1' 
by  Susan  Eisenb^rg  and  Patricia  Mlcklov 
«  * 

Women's  Rights  Law  Reporter 

Spring/Summer,  1977 

Rutgers  University 

l80  University  Avenue 

Newark,  New  Jersey  .  07102 

A  study  of  wife  beating  in  Michigan.  $7*00 


Battered  Wives  by  Del  Martin 

Glide  Publications 
330  Ellis  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  9^102 

An  outstanding  basic  feminist  overview  and  analysis 
of  the  problem  by  the  c'o-chair  of  NCW'e  task  force 
on  battered  t^men.    1976-    Paperback,  $6-95* 
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Battered  Wives  Materials  compiled  by  *  n 

Betsey  Warrior  and  Lisa  Leghorn 

c/o  Betsey  Warrior  and  Lisa1  Leghorn 
U$  Pleasant  Street 
>»  Cambridge,  Mass,    02139  ^ 

A  collection  of  articles,  case  studies,  and 
other  material  on  battered  vcmen  vhlch  Includes 
Working  on  Wife  Abuse.-.  $11.00 


Battered  Kernes   edited  by.Maria^Rcy 

Van  Nostrand  Relnhold  Company 
UjO-West  33  Street 
Hew»York,  H.Y.    lCfoOl  ^ 
f         Attention:    Mr.  Richard  Pohanish 

A'psytzho-sociologi  \1  study  of  victims  of  » 
domestic*  violence.    August  15*  1977* 
Hardcover ^  $lU.9S.. 


Crimes  Against  Women:    The  Proceedings  of  the 
-International  ffrlbuna]  complied  ana  edited 
by  Diana  JB.H.  Russell  anu  Nicole  Van  de^Ven 

Les  Fejames  Publishing 

231  Adrian  Rood  '  * 

Millbrae,  California  9^30 

More  than  2,000  vomnn  fr«a  ^0  pountries  Ratified 
on  crimes  against  women  including  wife  battering, 
.forced  sterilization  and  economic  discrimination, 
i  $5*95  plus  60  cents  postage  and  hahdli'og.  % 


"Battered  Wives:  Help  for  the  Secret  Victim  , 
Next  Door"  by  Judith  Gingold 

Ms.  Magazine  Back  Issues  -\ 
370  Ltaington  Avenue 
New  Yerk,  N.Y.  10017 

A  Ma.  cover  story  plus  a  special  section  on 
where  to  get  help.    August,  1976."  $1.50. 
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"Unforgettable  Letters  from  Battered  Wi^es" 

Mb.  Magazine  Back  Is3ues 

*  370  Lexington  Ave. 

i    New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

r  •  • 

December/ 19T6.  $1.50. 

*  1  * 

1 

Scream  Quietly  or  the  Neighbours  W11X 
by  Erin^iazey  • 


Hear 


J.  Barnicoat 

P.O,  Box  11  ■  r 

Falmouth  •  * 

Cornwall,  ENGLAND  . 

The  story  of  Chiswick  Women fs  Aid.  197^ 
$1.50  surface  mall,  or  $2.00  airmail.  . 


Violence  in  the  family  edited  by  Suzanne  K«  Steinmetz 
and  Murray  Straus 

Harper  &  Row  - 
10  East  53  Street  V  •    '  1 

Nev  York,  N.Y.  10022 

•An  anthology  of  articles  on  wife  battering  in  the 
United  States.    1971**    Paperback,  $7*50. 


Wife  Beating:    The  Silent  Crisis  by  Roger  Langley 
and  Richard  C.  Levy 

m  * 

E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
A  Sunrise  Book 
201  Park  Ave.  South 
-    &  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  by  two. Washington 
Journalists  who  present  facts  along  with  case 
histories.'  1977 •    Hardcover,  $9«95« 


HOW  TO  TELL  IT  TO  THE  JUDGE 


tegal  remedies  available  to^bat- 

*  tered  m-omen  vary  greatly  (rom 
ttate  to  state.  iYof  all  the'**ptton\ 
list  I'd,  b''ln'v  arc  availahle  tn  every 
state.  anif  details  of  remedies  mtv*  • 
fffjfrr  somewhat.  Therefore,  this 
rundown  vonnol  scrn*  as  a  guide 
fur  individual  use,  and  in  every 
ca>\ it  is  important  jar  a  unman 
frtshmfi  to  tahe  f>-nal  ucttoji  to 
L»mult  tin  attorney, 

in  addition  to  ttysc  immediate 
protective  remedies,  a  woman 
^should  seek  legal  fpdvtce  on  how 
to  sue  l*>r  damages  or  to  file  jon> 
supfxtrt.  custody  fif  children,  sep- 
aratum, or  divorce ,\ 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  t*ROOfcKl»!Nt.S. 

A  criminal  prosecution  is  initiated 
h\  a  private « itizen.ljut  thtfcorrt- 
.  plaint  itself  is  pursued  by  a  dis- 
trict attorney  who  decides  wheth- 
"  er  or  not  to  prosecute.  Successful 
pnxecution  of  criminal  charges 
.stemming  from  family  Violence  is 
infrequent,  but  cun  result  in  a 
more  seveic  penally,  such  as  lonfc- 

*  er  imprisonment,  than  that  of  a 

*  %  civil  action.  A  em/ suit  is  initiated 

and  pursued  throughout  by  a,pri- 
vale  citttun  Keeking  either  money 
damages  or  any  of  a  variety  of 
protective  orders  wjiich  may  in- 
elude  limited  imprisonment.  (M  a 
state  ha*  a  special  cou^t  to  handle 
\  family  disputes,  ea<o*  of  wife 
ahu^c  are  heard  there — when* 
''civil  rather  than  criminal  proce- 
dures apply.) 

citizen's  arklst.  A  woman  chous- 
ing this  recourse,  the  right  of  an 
individual  in  nvM  states,  must  in- 
form the  polite  thit  she  wants  to 
minko  iv  utiy.cn'*  arrest,  describe 
the  crime,  and*  lentify  her  assail- 
ant..! n  i*yne  states  the  woman  is 
required  to  take  physical  custody 
of  her  assailant,  although  moth- 
er* a  simple  identification  is  suf- 
ficient."Anyone  choosing  to  mJke 
a  cittfen's  arr*est  must  accept  *e- 
aponsibihiyfv  possible  charges 
of  false  arrest.  (Th<.'  eilectiveness 
of  a  citizen's  arrest  depends  on  po- 
lice mojwration,  v*hicMradition- 
ally  has  been  minimal.) 

Counselors  to  battered  women 
n;.iv  suggest  the  reitiedv  of  a  *  cti- 


Zen's  arrest,  since  police  officers 
rarel/  make  arrests  in  cases*  of  ; 
family  violenc  e.  The  police  olliecr 
won't  have  an  arrest  warrant  un- 
less the  woman-has  previously 
tiled  a  complaint  in  court,  and  it 
is  highly  unlilicly  that  the  officer 
will  be  able  to  witness  the  crime  or 
will  decide  that  there  is  probable 
cause  In  make*  nil  arrest.  (An^jiK* 
ipx  unwilling  to  arrest  lor  assault 
may  agree  to  make  an  arrest  on 
charges  the  officer  observes,  such 
as  "disturbing  the  peace"  or  act- 
ing "drunk  and  disorderly."* 
criminal  com  e  la  I  nt.  In  order  for 
a  woman  to  take  her  assailant  to 
criminal  court,  she  must  tile  a 
:  criminal  cuniplaiiiL.  Prior  to  au- 
!  thorizing,vi  eoinjJlaint  or  pro**- 
!  cuting,  a  tli^tiict  attorney  must 
!  have  probable  cause  that  the 
I  accusal  committed  tin;  crime  and 
I  must  also  determine  tliat  the  pros- 
!  ecutior  is"  in  the  "interest  of  jus- 
.■lice."  I'sually  it  is  necessary. .to 
|  have  witnesses  \f>  the  incident, 
1  evidence  of  serious  injuries,  a  fec- 
I  ord  of  previous  attaely,  and  :«  po- 
!  lice  report  on  tile  before  a  warrant 
i  will  be  fcsjiL-d  and  the  aceusedar- 
J  rested.  (Subsequent  proceeding 
I  can  range  from  dropped  charges 
j  %)  reduced  charges,  stemming 
i  from  plea   bargaining.  Only„a 
;  smaU  percentage  of  wife-bat^er- 
*  ing  cases  result  in  jury  decision.) 
,  pkotkctivk  okdkrs.  One  type  is  a 
.  restraining  ord*ir.  a  civil  action 
usually  wsuc&nftei'  a  divoYce  suit 
;  has  been  filed,  *Wh  requires  the 
assailant  to  stay  away  Iroin  the 
woman  or  to  "cease  and  desist" 
fiom  olTensive  comluct  for  a  speci- 
i  lied  Icnglli  of  time.  A  woman  and 
her  attorney  must  file  a  petition 
I  showing  that  the  o'rder  is  nece.<- 
j  sary,  and  that  \\  it  is  not  issued. 
|  the  woman  will'suller  irreparable 
j  damage  or  injury.  (In,  an  cmcr- 
•  gency,  a  temporary  restraining 
]  order  may  be  issued  until  a  hcjrir- 
|  ing  can  be  held.)  When  a  restrain- 
I  ing  order  is  violated,  a  v.omali  and 
ft'her  attorney  must  petition  tie- 
j  court  for  a  contempt  order  (a  nriv- 
deti.eiinor)  fo  ensure  further  ior,i 
phame  or  to  punish  the  violator 


Another  type  of  |Hotcctive  or-  # 
der  is  a  Ret  out  or  vacate  'order, 
vylh  which  a  judge  inslrurt*  the 
husband  to  remove  himself  from 
the  family  homo,  Thc*iudgo  may 
also  require  the  husband  to  post 
a  peace  bond,  a  sum  of  money  asy 
"security  to  keep  the  peace."  un<r 
warn  that  he  will  forfeit  the 
money  and  be  prosecuted  if  hi; as- 
saults .his  wife  again.  However, 
many*  attorneys  (eel  that  peace 
bonds  can  violate  the  accused's 
right  to  equal  protection  under 
the  law.      • — ,\tarcta  Hovkwood 


Reptlnt  from 
Ms .  Viagartne 
Copyright  (c) 
Au£us\,  3  976 
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TESTIMONY  ON  THE  NE^^OF^  VICTIMS4*  OF  BATTERfNG 
FROM  THE  AO  HOC  ^COMMITTEE  ON  BATTERED  WOMEN  OF  THE  .  . 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEK 

Beverly  Polokdff;  Committee  Chair  ,  • 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems- facirig  society  is  domestic 
^violence.    Until  recently,   the  problem  was  hidden.    There  is 
now  a  Nationwide  effort  to  address  the  needs  of  victims  of 
•battering. 

The  Ad  *Hoc  Committee  on  Battered  Women  offers  the  following 
recommendations :  r  * 

Making  available  long  term._sourcc§_pf  Fejferal^und.a  Xr_°J5 
various  departments  for  cmej^e^c^  stage^ housing 

and  'multi-service  centers. 

The  emergency  sbe'lt^ra  located,  in  Los  Angelas  County  receive     *  ' 
far  more  requests  for' aid  tHan  their  a.vail<iDle  space.  The. 
shelters  must  als«  figbt  a  SbntinuiAg  battle  to  develop  and 
mai'htc.in  adequate^  sources  of  funds  tip  support  their  operations^ 

There  is  an  enormous  need  for  adequate  long  term  sources  of 
Federal  funds  to  establish  a  network  of  emergency  shelters  and 
to  maintain  their  operation.    This  would^free  valuable  staff  time 
now  devoted  .to  fund  raising  and  would  insure  more  efficient 
delivery  of "primary  services  to  the  victims  and  their  children. 

Another  essential  r.eed  is  to  develop  sources  of  second  stage 
housing  to  allow  the  victims  .and  their  children  time  to  develop 
resources  and  transit ipn  from  cmergency^shelters  to  an  independent 
life  style.     The  Committee  recommends  Housing/Urban  Development 
make  available  repossessed  houses  and  other  dwelling  units  for 
this  purpose.  '  Arrangements  should  be  made  and  funds *fcrov ided  to 
allow  shelters  tq  acquire  the  properties. 

The  prbblems  of  victims  of  battering  reach  beyjyid  the  need  for 
emergency  shelters  artd  second  stage  housing.  These  needs  must 
be  met  tf  they  are  to  become  productive  individuals^  , 

The  Committee  recommends  funding  the/4isjtab1  ishing  of  mult i- service- 
centers  to  provide:  t 

-  Hotlines  for  victims  of  battering  and  batterers 
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-  Crisis  nnd  long  term  mental  health  counseling 

*  •  * 

-  Job  counseling,  training  and  placement 

-  Legal  services^  and  court  advocacy 

7  Coordination  among  emergency  shelters 

-  Health  Services 

!      -  Financial  and  ^ther  training  to'  insure4nn  independent 
lifestyle  , 

.  -  •    •  »  J 

-  Other  necessary  services  i  / 
Requiring  documentation  of  incidents  of  domestic  violence . 

Inadequate  documentation  of  incidents  of  bat'.ering  is' a  major 
problem. 

i  * 
The  Comm it-tee  recommends  requiring  police  ^nd  hospitals*  to 
maintain,  records  on  calls  from  and  treatment  of  victitns  of  v 
battering*     In  addition  funds  shQuld  be*made  available  to  train 
police  and  hospital  personnel  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  victims 
of  battering.     This  training  would  insure  more  sensitive  and 
appropriate  handling  of  the  cases.  «  1  , 
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*  ouvctrT^W*  .ANU  T  MrfGFNnr  *OOM  STAFFS 

WHERFAS  em«rg«ncy  roomi'are  frequently  the  first  contact  for  batterer) 
women' 

BF  IT  RFSOLVFTT  THAT 

1.  Mandatory  protocol  for  suspected  wife  battering  be  developed  ■  inula r  to 
that  'or  child  abuse  and  rape. 

2.  The  suspected  victim  be  offered  a  supportive  advocate  to  be  present 
with  the  victim  for  the  duration  of  her  stay  n  the  emergency  room. 

V  The  emergency  room  staff  (including  doctor*,  nurses,  social  workers, 
etc. )  be  educated  and  sensitised  to  the  problems  of  domestic  violence? 
This  training  must  be  approved  by  local  battered  women's  group*. 

4.    The  schools  In  the  medical  profesi  *>ns  be  required  to  teach  aoout  , 
treatment  of  domestic  violence.  »j 

9.    Hit  victim  have  the  Vtght  to  choose  a  female  physician,  as  available  in 
the  emergency  room. 

6«^The  victim  be  referred-*©  community  support  systems  while  in  the 


\ 

6*  IThe  victim  be  referred-*©  community 
I  emergency  room.  4? 


7.    A  wallet  siae  card  be  given  the  victim  in  the  emergency  room  with 
community  support  system  information  (telephone  numbers  and 
contact  people). 

Information  be  available  to  the  batterer  in  the  emergency  ro^m  on 


**  community  support  services  appropriate  to  his  need 

WHFPtAS  private  physicians  are  frequently  the  first  contact  for  middle 

class  battered  women  " 

*  )  ■ 

BE  IT  PFSOLVED  THAT  a  mandatory  protocol  for  suspected  wife  battering 
be  developed  specific  to  private  prartice.  similar  to  that  for  rhlld  abuse 
and  rape  in  tHK emergency  room. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE ^CENCXtb 

WHlltl^S  Mch  county* and  community  haa  in  axlatanca  aome  public  and  prlvata  aoclal 
eervlcae  egahdSe  which  offar  acme  of  tha  aervlcea  naadad  by  a  battered  woman, 
anj  ara  avalleble  to  han  r_ 

U  IT  USOLVBD  THAT  * 

1.  »  That  a  paid  coemltted  advocata  for  batttrad  women 

a •    rapraaant  bar  needa  to  all  local  egenclce  and 

b.  work  to  davalop  eenaltlvlty  in  individuale  in  all  aarvlca  aganclaa  to  thaac 
r    |  '       naada,  and 

c.  identify  naada  of  bat tared  women  that  cannot  ba  net  by  axiating  agoncreo 

and  educate  tha  community  to  tha  necemelty  to  create  new  reedurcae  to 
■eat  theea  naada.* 

2.  •  That  a  apeclflc  plan  bejgevalopad,  unJcr  tha  coordination  of  tha  committed 

advocata,  to  bring  together  rapraoontotlvee  of  all  ag«ncloo  to  dlacuaa  mtA 
identify  eervlcee  that  ara  availabla  and  how  theea  ,aarvlcaa  can  be  poolwd  to 
maat  tha  multiple  naada  of  tha  bettered  woman  and  tha  batterer. 

3.  Thet  tha  aganclae  prepara  and  die tribute  a  pamphlet  that  daacrlbae  tha  eanrlcaa 
that  ara  availabla  and  apporprfata  for  tha  battarad  woven;  aejergancy  ahort-torm 
and  long-term.  Thaee  paajphlata  olpuld  ba  made  avelleble  to  ell  aoclal  aarvlca  * 
egonclee  for  raferrel  purpoeee  and  tha  tha  public  at  large. 

4.  That  aoclal  aarvleee  offer  thair  expert 1m  in  pro po eel  writing  and  identifying 
potential  funding  aourcee  for  thoee  attempting,  to  aat.  up  aheltar*  under  tha 
coordination  of  tha  advocata.  a 

3.    That  a  ganarel  calala  Um,  reeponalve,  though  not  oxcluelvely  to  betterad 
women  ba  created  In  M  countiaa  with  worker*  trained  *o  aaalet  battarad  woman 
and  that  audi  a  Una  would  be  widely  publicised  through  tha  madia. 

6     Tmttgmoclal  eetvi^e  ac^HP*  *»*  rnitnaeHsd  ma  to  tha  inpqrtanca  of  eepacta  of 
feertlv  j  riuur»llug  i.C.  prevention  of  bartering  in  om-golna  lelatlonahjpa, 
<vocetlonal  treinlng)r  *  * 
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*  SETT  Pin  UP  A  SHELTER 

WHEREAS  shelters  for  battered  womeP  have  been  a  cornerstone  of  women  working 
aga'nst  vloterte  against  women, 

CE  .IT  RESOLVED  THAT 

1.  Recognition  and  active  participation  of  funding  on  the  community,  state  and 
federal  level  be  established 

2.  A  national  clearing  house  be  devised  to  share  and  establish  reserve*  *nd 
resource  organizations   clause:   An  updated  publication  of  current  shelter 

rtatus  agg  program  development  be  produced 

3.  Legislation  be  enacted  so  that  Title  XX  names  "battered  women'1  as  a  distinct 
class 

4.  Self  determination  of  shelters  prevail  as  a  separate  entity  from  peripheral 
agencies   clause-    that  community  organization  for  support  services  for  battered 

women  should  consist  ot\*wo  coalitions:    the  core  group 
being  women  *he  Iff  Inn  women  arid  the  secondary  coalition 
composed  of  community  service  organizations  (criminal 
l"  justice,  social  service  ant:  mental  health)  ♦ 

5.  Eventually  the  shelters  be  predominantly  run  by  the  battered  women  themselves 

6.  The  problem  of 'battered  women  Is  not  of  an  experimental  nature,  but  rather  an 
already  documented  protlem  that  demands  recognition,  action  and  funding,  both 
public  and  private,  on  an  Indefinite  basis 

7.  The  definition  of  the  displaced  homemaker  be  expanded  to  include  battered, 
women  of  any  age  with  or  without  children 

7  . 
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m .^v.'ial  suppum  roPTMc-viar- 

'ft  it  RE  AS  women  who  have  been  Involved  in  a  battering  relationship  need  <i  personal 
support  system  In  order  to:  * 

a.  Discuss  alternatives  to  her  present  situation 

b.  Leave  the  battering  relationship  to-enter  a  shelter  or  establish  herself 
Independently 

c.  Receive  continuing  support  a'ter  she's  left  the  battering  r*<al1onsh1p 
BE  IT  WS01VE0  THAT 

1.  Vie  oppose  the  prolonged  and  excessive  use  of  psychotropic  drugs  to  battered 
women  In  lieu  of  other  action 

2.  Dental  health  agencies,  hospitals  ant  other  agencies  dealing  with  battered  woman 
be  responsible  for  collecting  e;>d  mandatory  reporting  tf  statistics  documenting 
numbers  and  needs  of  battired  women  (needs  Including  shelters,  support  groups) 
to  appropriate  local »  state  and  national  authorities 

3.  Battered  women  should  be  eligible  for  criminal  justice  funds  available  to 
vlctlms^of  violent-crimes 

4.  There  should  be  funds  for  specialized  personnel  In  public  agencies  to  respond 
<    to  the  needs4 of  battered  women 

5.  County  task  fores  should  be  established  which  are  composed  of  representatives 
from  public  agencies  and  grass  root  organizations  to  explore  the  needs  and  ma'.:e 
recommendations  to  appropriate  tonds  to  meet  the  needs  of  hi  ttercd*  women 

6.  Funding  for  programs  for  battered  women  be  seen  as  a  legitimate  ongoing  social 
service  need  and  that  funds  be  made  available  on  an  ongoing  basis  through 
Title  XX  funds  or  local  forms  of  revenue 

V 

7.  Private  foundations,  corporations  and  Individuals  be  approached  for  fund 
development 

8.  f'oney  be  available  to  train  personnel  in  shelters 

9.  Welfare  money  be  made  available  within  one  working  day  of  application  for  funds 
by  battered  women 
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THE  WOMEN  *  S  F0S7TION 

WHEREAS  the  Attitude  of  police  department*  In  the  past  haa  been  to  consider  nil 
domestic  violence  In  one  group 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  police  o'firers  and  othei  police  personnel  should  go  through 
continuous  training  (at  the  aca  lemy  and  on  the  Jnb)  to  becom-  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  bat  tore  j  women;.  curricuAum  to  be  developed  In  conjunction  with  battered  women's-' 
gro-jps.    Further,  poller;  departments  could  cooperate  with  specially  trained  civilian 
crlsla  intervention  unlns  accompanying  officers  on  domestic  violence  calls.    The«  . 
units  will  not  necessarily  dlscjvnige  arrests.  * 

Local  police  departments  staduld  give  domestic  violence  calls  high  priority,  and 
ahnuld  require  mandatory  reporting  of  these  calls,  and  develop  short  forms  which 
will  record  sufficient  information  to  cna'ale  prosecution. 

Local  courts  *hr,u)/J  develop  simple,  eaay  forms  and  procedures  tor  women  to  obtain 
TRO'j    (Tsmporc.ry  iier.tralnlng  Prders)  quickly  and  without  a  lawyer.    These  forms 
should  be  distributed  widely  and  be  easily  accessible. 
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Li.'  '  — 

ViH£«cX3  the  educational  system  is  sexist  in  nature  and  stereotypic  ethico  under! 
the  curriculum  end  materials  and  the  school  system  ha*  access  to  the  greatest 
number  of  children  and  a  responsibility  as  a  rrimary  socializing  agent 

HE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT 

1.  Ito  organ ice  as  cossiunitieo ,  parents,  teachers ,  students,  and  school  board 
to  establish  guidelines  for  'he  development  of  nonsexirt  textbooks  and 
curriculum  aato rials.  1 

That    e  work  for  election  of  school    boa  ret  ucmbers  who  are  responsive  to 
these  guidelines . 

And  that  we  equalize  opportuni  ties  and  funds  for  athlotic  and  extracurrimi*" 
program  for  all  students,  female  anr  male. 

And  that  we  work  actively  to  incorporate  self-defonsc  classes  into  the 
school  curriculum. 

2.  Ite  demand  the  elimination  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools. 

\ks  work  actively  for  the  Inclusion  of  family  life  and  sexuality  courses 
in  all  uchool  systems  which  teach  alternative  sex  role  models. 

4.    That  we  work  for  vigorous  enforcement  an<<  implementation  of  affirmative, 
Action  and  Title  IX  policies  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system. 

tJHERCAS  women  exiting  a  battering  situation  often  find  themselves  lacking  in 
nkills  to  support  themselves  or  their  families 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  TTIAT  continuing  education  programs  be  expanded  v/hic!i  include 
career  and  personal  counseling*  academic  and  job  training  and  job  hunting  skills. 

HIEREAS  difficulties  women  experience  both  during  ant4  after  leaving  a  battering 
situation  often  relate  to  her  ability  tc^ communication  her  feelings  and  needs 
to  others 

PE  IT  t&SOLVED  THAT  both  educational  institutions  and  community  service 
programs  rrovide  free  asflortiver.ss  training  programs  fc-r  all  students  and 
clients. 

iHEHEAS  it  ii  inf'ort^nt  to  deal  with  the  preventative  aspects  of  violence' 

OE  IT  PESOU'ED  THAT  we  support  the  ,1evelopaent  of  educational  pro  grans  in 
schools  and  other  service  agencies  dealing  with  violence -in  the  homo*  with  the 
long-range  go*l  nf  implementing  rap  groups  and  on-going  support. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTCM 

A.    IIHKMSM  law  enforcement  of  ficere  ere  ceiled  upon  to  intervene  rn  domestic 
dieturbance  cells  and  often  respond  ineffectively, 

t  BE  XT  BEBOLVED  rAM 

I*    Police  Departments  provide  mandatory  training  to  off  ice  re  reeponding  to 
euch  oelle.    Such  training  must  include  uomsn  who  can  educe te  law 
enforcement  officers  regarding  the  ay  the  and  rssiitiss  ot  bettering  as 
wail  as  local  feminist  referral  resources  available  to  them. 

2.  tits  police  department*  sstablish  domeetle  violence  interventi^e  team* 
in  cooperetion  with  local  women's  groups. 

3.  That  police  departments  must  be  eecomntebis  to  the  victims  ss  well  ss  the 
perpstrstors  and  must  removm  the  batterer  from*the  home  for  s  period  of 
time  which  will  ensure  th*  phyelcel  ssfsty  of  the  victim. 


4.    That  law  enforcement  officers  must  be  Mandated  to  e)  Inform  the  victim  of 
her  rights,  b)  Inform  the  victim  of  community,  medical  and  Is  gel  reeourcee 
evallabls  tj  her,  e)  Inform  her  of  the  process  formatting  s  cltlssn  erreet, 
d)  Inform  her  of  the  criminal  justice  proceee  and  s)  actively  enforce 
temporary  restraining  orders . 

raftmaj  thers  hss  not  been  adequate  eupport  for  victims  of  crlminsl  violence  by 
the  criminal  justice  system 

BE  IT  ABSOLVED  THAT 

1.  that  legislators  and  Governor  Brown  be  encouraged  to  explore  the  poeelblllty 
Of  aetabllehlng  neighborhood  court a  of  one's  peers  to'desl  with  lntre-ftmily 
violence  mattsrs. 

2.  That  dietrlct  attorneya  aet  up  epeclel  unite  for  domsetlc  violence. 

3.  That  dietrlct  attorneya  and  judges  be  required  to  ettend  training  aeeelone 
on  domestic  violence  which  must  include  women  who  cen  educate  euch  personnel 
regarding  the  myths  and  roalltlee  of  battering  as  well  as  locsl  fsalnlst 
referral  reeourcee  evel labia  to  them. 

4.  That  law  echoole  provide  mandatory  coursss  regarding  domsetlc  violence. 

5.  That  the  ftate  Ber  and/or  epproprlete  legleletive  comsiitteee  review  preeent 
procedure a  for  handling  domsetlc  disturbance  ceeee  in  order  thet  they  tore 
quickly  &   efficiently  be  reaolvad. 

a.    Tnat  dietrlct  attorneya  officee  provide  an  advocate  to  wokk  with  victims 
throughout  the'prosscutlon  proceee. 

7.    Ifcet  dietrlct  attorneya  become  mors  innovative  in  developing  lncresssd 
prosscutlon  in  ceeee  of  bat taring. 

B.    That  the  lagleleture  be  eeked  to  eppolnt  e  committee  to  hold  public  heerlnge 
in  the  area  of  domsetlc  violence  end  propose  elterneYivee  to  the  exleting 
law.  * 


Temporary  Kea  training  Or* 

10.    fhmt  feminists  rssssrch  lsglslstors  voting  hlstorlss  and  ettitudee  end  work 
actively  for  the  election  and  re-election  of  persons  who  ere  eupportlve  of 
feminist  issues,    rurthsr,  that  only  femlnlet  legleletors  be  etked  to  author 
bllla  regarding  women. 
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MEN 

KKETOS  traditional  mx  role  stereotypir*?  ha*  cte*tftd  bettering  as  an  acceptable 
male  behavior,  and  that  e*n  anist  begin  working  actively  to  tUcrtue  violence  ( 
toward  woeetn; 

BE  IT.  F ^SOLVED  THAT 

1.  Men  be  encoureged  to  for*  »ale-cof.acious-raising  groups  in  local  cosaunitiea. 

2.  Thet  een  be  supported  for  actively  fighting  sexism  in  their  personel  end 
social  lives*  * 

3.  Thet  sen  be  encoureged  to  take active  roles  in  working  with  children  who 
have  been  effected  by  violence*. 

4.  Theft  een  be  encoureged  to  accept  active  and  nurturing  parenting  roles. 

5.  Thet  een  be  encouraged  to  develop  hotlines  and  pev  counaeling  services 
and  reaource  centers  for  batterers. 

6.  Thet  een  begin  openly  discouraging  ecte  of  violence  eecng  their  peer:. 

l/HEKEAfi  this  conference  has  provided  e  successful  fonae  for  ftaU-fesale 
coeemnication  regerding  a  shared  problem 

BB  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  funding  be  Bade  eveilable  by  both  local  end  atate  federal 
aourcea  for  further  conferences  such  es'this  one. 
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rHlTvT?KEW  Or  BATTrKrO  WOMFN 

WHFRFAS  there  ii  much  documentation  regarding  the  negative  effect!  of 
battering  upon  children,  including  \\»  cyclical  effects 

BE  IT  RFSOLVFD  THAT 

1.  That  special  programs  b*  funded  and  implemented  for  children-of  battered 
women  which  include  both  criiii  intervention  and  long  trrm  support* 

2.  That  ihetteri  for  battered  women  include  space  for  children  of  the  residents 

5.    That  the  criminaVr&etice  system  recognize  and  attend  to  the  needs  of 
children  in  making  decisions  regarding  family  separation,  child  custody 
or  child  visitation. 

4*    That  shelters  include  parenting  classes  for  mothers  who  might  need  to 
redevelop  nurturing  relationships  with  their  children* 

5.    That,  due  to  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  of  children  of  battering 
families,  research  is  needed  and  practical. applications  developed,  both 
being  compiled  into  a  resource  book  whi<~h  will  be  available  to  centers. 

That  a  child's  History. Uking.  in  schools,  social  service  renters,  and 
medical  facilities    should  include  inquiry  into  battering  within  the  family. 

7.    That  a  study  be  conducted  on  the  effects  of  visitation  rights  by  the  non- 
custodial parent,  including  the  use  of  neutral,  pick-up  places,  and 
supervised  and  evaluated  visitation.    The  possibitty  shouUValso  be  con. 
sidered  to  oualify  people  to  see  (detect)  the  effects  of  viiitatiqn.  and  to  » 
be  able  to  testify  in  court  concerning  the  results  of  the  evaluation. 
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HENTM,  HEALTH 

MUM  Hantal  Haalth  pnctlUoMn  and  »9tncl«  nuat  bo  aaaountablo  to  cliantala 
uho  an  noatly  vqmti  and  of  too  th«  victina  of  riolanca  parp«tratad  i>y  nn(> 

*    STMT  MtOLVD  TIW 

X,    Uoanaing  of  all  anntal'  haalth  profoatlonali  bo  oontlnoon'*;  upon  ■  ducat  ion 
rouardlng  oytha  and  roalitloi  of  violanco  aoalnat  vooan. 

2.    tainting  aantal  haalth  aoandat  and  practlticnora  bo  ■ana.itinad  to  ltiuai  and 
bo  proparod  to  dnal  affoctlvoly  with  violanco  against  woawn.  ^  * 

J.  *xt  «uat  bo  aandatad  that  a  foaUniit  tharaplit  aarvo  on  tha  itaff  of  all  ■oanclas 
tfadod  by  public  ■onloa .         ^  •* 

^ontM  tho  nogatlva  affocta  of  both  iax  rolo  ■tarootyplng  by  therapist!  and  laxual 
contact  batwoon  cllonta  and  tharapltta  haya  boon  wall  docuaantad, 

BE  XT  MtOmD  THAT  . 

1.    Tho  oantal  haalth  profoatlon  and  tha  criminal  juatica  lyitaa  taka  ■trong  action 
againat  any  tharapltt  having  aamial  ralationa  with  a  dlant. 

a.    raminiit  tharapltta  ba  givon  poaltlaa  racognltlon  by  tha  aantal  haalth 
pro fast ion  and  tha  public.  ? 

) 
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UARJtZACE  AND  FAMILY 

WHIMAS  ths  traditional  telly  structure  Mid  it*  rigid  sax  rolee  pcevente  a 
realisation  of  an  Individual^  full  potantial  and  options, 

K  XT  RXtOtVEi  THAT  , 

's  • 

1.  the  houeeporopn  ba  coapeneatfd  and  recognised  for  hia/har  labor  (la  vesee  and 
*"  social  security). 

#        •  ^ 

2.  funds  ba  appropriated  for  tha  raaseich  and  explorotlon  of  craatlva  and 
slternative  lifsstyUS.  \, 

3.  Padaral  funding  of  24-hour  day  cars  oantara  ba  provided. 

4.  National  legislation  to  protect  wonen  froa  sexual  and  physical  assaults  in  any 
co-habltating  situation. 

5.  Public  previa  lone  and  availability  of  national  education  for  preawrltal  ' 
counseling i    encouraging  clear  aaurltal  axpactationa  between  both  partners . 

6.  A  Hat  of  rights  and  loaa  of  rights  ba  preeented  to  individuals  whan  they  • 
apply  for  Marriage  llcanaee. 

7.  Legislation  ba  enacted  for* the  legal  recognition  and  enforcement  of  aarrlage 
'  contract^  written «by  the  two  parties. 


a  MEDIA 

WHEREAS  men  and  womtn  have  been  presented  la  the  madia  aa  unsatisfactory 
role  model*  and  jhal  many  of  theae  rolea  promote  an  arcepunre  of  violence 
and  ee»em  in  our  aociety 

tfr  xt  ursoLvro  that  * 

^    1.   TV  networks  develop  programa  which  depict  people  in  both  nonviolent  anA 
nonaexiat  lifestyles. 

2.    That  we  boycott  products  of  manufacture™  who  aponaor  violent  and  sexist 
TV  programa. 

S.   That  pressure  be  applied  to  FCC  for  removal  of  sextet  and  violent  programa 
and  commercials. 

\ 

4.  That  eoual  and  prime  time  be  allotted  to  feminiata  bf  all  forma  o'  medl* 
to  preaent  their  vlewe, 

5.  That  the  media  be  encouraged  to  rover  conferences,  ehelters.  and  other 
Issues  regarding  battered  wornfe. 

\ 
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>  9  '  CHURCHES 

im  traditional  raligioua  iaatltutiont  and  practlcas  ha*a  activaly  atcludad 
tan  f row  -full  paraonhood 

IT  USOLVK*  THAT 

Contributions  faa  withheld  em  ralioioua  bodiaa  unti^tha  following  9oala  *ra 

actcavad.  * 

woaan'a  participation  in  aaelaron  •aXitx?  **&  laadarahip  at  all  lava  la. 

ItespoMiaanaaa  to  tha  raal  naadi  of  woaan,  a.g.,  aupportiva  counaaling  which 
praaanta  raaliatlc  altamatirai  to  voaan. 

Ki^Dlon  of  liturgical  taxta  to  raawva  aaxlat  tafaranoaa^and  raplaca  than  with 
lAclaalra  taroi  no  logy. 


\ 
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GENERAL 


WHEREAS  wdmtn  eeeeciated  with  men  otf  military  beeee  art  regarded  at 
dopendonte  and  not  at  human  belnge  with  right*  of  their  own 

w  BE  IT  RESQLVED  THAT  recognition  mutt  be  given  of  women  ef minted  with  men 
>       on  military  bneee  ne  per  tone  with  right,  of  their  own.  end  given  right  to  true- 

portatlon  to  »  enfe  place  and/or  home  bate  of  choice  without  their  huebaud'e 

elgnature. 

WHEREAS  the  marriage  contract  te  one  Into  which  people  enter  without  aware- 
aeee,  and  le  often  a  precipitator  of  violence  between  women  end  men 

♦  0 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  marriage  llceneee  be  Increaeed  in  coet  and  profit  be 
appropriated  toward  the  enpport  of  eheltere  for  battered  women* 


\ 
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Test  ifflony  of  CAS  A 
*  (Ci  t  i/niK  Against    SpousalfAssault ) 

*  ol  Howard  County.  Murvland 

CASA  (Citizens  AgamM   Spousal  Assault)  «*l  Howard  Couutv 
had  Us  inception  in  Spring  U»7«  as  the'  II.  ward*  County  Tusk  Force 
on  Batterer  Women .     In'that  sumo  year,   a  survey  of  Howard  County, 
conducted  by  the.  Tusk  Fern.,    revealed  that  virtually  no  organi  /.a  f  ion 
was  maintaining  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  spousal  assaults. 
These  finding     alerted  the  Task  Force  to  the  need  for  increased 
awareness  of  this  problem  in  the  county. 

The  first  community  awareness  program  was  held  in  Kail.  lH7fi 

at  Howard  Community  College.     Soon  after  that,   the  Task  Force 

f  t 

turned  its  attention  toward  the  needs  of  the  victim,   as  calls 
from  victims  seeking  help  began  to  come  in.     Other  ebneerns  were    ■  . 
that  the  victims'   needs  were  not  being  sulfieiently  met  by  existing 
community  Km:  mi  services  and  that  the  development  of  a  program  to 
.meet  these  needs  was  imperative.  ^ 

To  date.  CASA  has  been  suppui^i  only  through  srtlal  I 
contributions   t  rom  individuals  in  -the  i-omrum  i  y .     Despite. this 
constraint.  CASA  has  begun  to  develop  the  forming  comprehensive 
program  staffed  by  volunteers:  "J 

I.     A  lelephoneQielp)  inc.     Such  a  service  will  emiblo  victims  ot 
spousal   assault  to  MMi  and  receive  j_mmed  i_ul « v  fie  I  p .     The  telephone 
line  will  be  open  on  a  21-hour  tasts  and  s;aifed  bv  volunteer 
counselor/advocates  trained  in  crisis  intervention  techniques 
and   the  problem  of  battered  spouses.     Tin    existence  r,  f  a  helpline 
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Page  Two  •  i  '       .  • 

will    I'ari  J  1  lnt+  C'ASA's  serv  ire*  t o  ,mti  commun  i  ea  I  inn  with  battered 
victim*,  and  will   aid  CASA  in  meeting  their  nerds.     The  vo  I  un  t  et»r 
cohnse lor/ advocat es  w i 1 1  support  -the  victim  411  the  following  areas: 
medical  assistance,   temporary  shelter,  mental   health  rouuso I  1 w , 
legal    referral,   financial  and  employment   I'nunsfhnK,  moral  support, 
and  advocacy  in  the  social  ser\ ice  and  cuir  ■ystems. 

2 .  A  network  of  private  homes  tor  emergency  s"he_ftj^r .     I dea  1  1  y  , 
In  the  future,  CASA  will  acquire  a  shelter  that  will  house  rwunv 
victims  an<|  their  children.^  Since  shelter  funds  are  not  now  available 
a  network  of  private  volunteer  homes,  accessible  on  a  short  term 
basis,    is' being  utilized. 

3.  A  support  group  for  haltered  women.     This  group  Is  composed 

of  battered  and  formerly  battered  women  and  a  team  of  psychiatric  • 
nurses  as  facilitators.    .The' ^upport  grftup  enables  the  women  to  * 
Rain  insight  into  their  own  situation,  to  fool  a  part  of  a  caring, 
attentive  group,   to  learn  that  'others  have  experienced  similar 
patterns  of  abuse,  and,    final  ly.*to  develop  sel  f-ennf  idence  and  be 
better  able  to  make  important  decisions  regarding  iheir  future. 

Another  support  group  will  consist  of  couples,   i.e.  both 
the  victim\and  ihe  battering  spouse. 

'1 .     Commun/ ty  education  and  the  oxjian  -  ion  of  contain  Ity  involvement  . 

All  of  the  goals  of  CASA  necessarily  involve  community 
participation  and  cooperation.     CASA  has  presi  ntcd  and  will  continue 
to  present   informational  training  seminars  to  health  professionals, 
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attorneys  and  police  of-tieers  on  the  emerging  problem  of  spousal 
assault.     The  purpose  of  the  sessions  is  to  acquaint  these  professionals 
with  the  many  myths  regartfing^pousa  1  assault  and  to  encourage  them  to 
refer  victims  and  suspected  victims  to  CASA  or  other  agencies. 
Another  aspect  of  CASA's  program  of  comrmfnity  service  is  the 
presentation  of  educational  pr*.,sramw  to  the  general  public.     In  ' 
addition,  CASA'^  speaker's  bureau  is  avai  .able  to  community  groups, 
and  professional  organizations  interested  in  spousal  assault  as  an 
issue. 

The  anticipated  results  o*.these  educational  efforts  will 
be  a  community  program  of  maximum  effectiveness. 

<,  .  Recommendat  i  ons 

We  urge  Congress  to  address  the  growing  problem  of  battering 
and  violence  In  the  home.     We  urge  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  not  only 
provide  assistance  to  locally  run  community  groups,  but  will  also 
provide  the  public  with  information  on  the  problem  of  spousal  assault. 
The  funding  can  be  used  to  implement  numerous  programs.     CASA  envisions 
a  comprehensive  approach  that  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Fully  staffed  shelters  for  battered  spouses  and  their  children 
to  insure  a  safe,  supportive  and  informative  atmosphere  for  decision 
making  regarding  their  future; 

2.  Crisis  helplines  so  that  victims  of  battering  can  begin  to  solve 
•their  problems  through  telephone  counseling  and  referral  to  neederi 
services ; 
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3.  A  public'  information  campaign  which  would  include  pamphlets 

4 

in  both  English  and  other  languages,   including,   for  example,  Spanish, 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese.     The  pamphlets  would  be  distributed  through 
the  U.S„  Government  Printing  Office  in  order  to  ei'i  *ate  health, 
social  service,   law  enforcement  and  legal  personnel  and  the  general 
public.     An"  example  of  a  target  group  for  such  information  are 
teenagers  -  the  girls,  *lm  often  allow  themselves  to  be  abused  by 
their  boyfriends,  because  they  are  learning  that  jealousy  and 
p  possess iveness  equals  "true  love"  -  and  boys,  who  believe  that 
domination  and  control  of  a  woman  is  the  "manly"  way;  and 

4.  Police  training,   imperative  for -training  police  officers  to 
understand  that  spousal  assault  is  not  a  victimless  crime,  and 
that  it  is  related  to  many  other  social  problems  including  child 
abuse  and  runaway  teenagers.     The  police  officers  must  learn  to 
listen  to  the  victim,   to  understand  the  fears  and  frustrations, 
and  to  be  able  to  inform  the  victim  of  available  options  without 
discouraging'  the  arrest  of  the  abusing  spouse,   if  that   is  the  choice. 

^Whenever  possible,  grants  should  to  to  groups  with  little  or 
no  resources,  who  have  al  reac^be^un  to  address  the  needs  of  battened 
spouses,  rather  than  to  universities  and  private  firms  who  suddenly 
show  an  interest  in  /he  problem  when  federal  monies  become  available. 

CASA  is  pleased  to  have  had  this  opp*>rtunity  to  contribute 
our  testimony  to  this  hearing  on  domestic  violence.'    We  appreciate 
the  i    ncern  and  attention  that  you  have  given  this  issue.  , 
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Heeds  A'sr^ssitv  nt  lor  Th^  Whltticr  Ar>«u 
Concerning  Women  As  Victims  Of  Violence  In  Their  Homos 

Even  tiinur.n  public  awareness  of  the  problem  of  domestic  violence  is 
grow  t  nr.,  U\\  r.tatlstlcn  are  difficult  to  r,r»th-  r.    Liw  enforcement  experts 
consider  wil'e  beating  ti.e  rot;t  un*  Ported  erlre  in  the  country,  however  iron* 
police  calls  involve  fnr.Uv  violence  ti.an  any  other  criminal  incident.  This 
apparent  contradiction  in  lecuu;;-  rost  law  enforcement  or.eneiea  do  not  keep 
separate  statistics  for  wife  beating . 

The  research  conducted  in  the  Whittle r  area  involves  a  population  of 
71, 7^,  which  lii  taken  Iron  the  1970  census  and  the  Whittle r  City  Planning 
Department  cnlei^at<on:;..    The  Whittiei*  Police  Heport  for  1975  indicates  there 
were  yjt»Vs  ^llz  for  3'  rvico»  of       <:h  there  were  27')  cases  of  assault  and  battery 
and  U,h{>G  for  disorderly  conduct.    Revorts  of  a  person  injured  llstr.  1**9  citizens. 
There  is  no  ent.nj-.ory  for  In-.iily  violence  exoert  under  Felony:  Corporal  Injury 
to  Wife  and  C'nild.    In  the  year  1975  the  report  listed  one  rrale  and  one  female 
injured.    In  an  interview  with  the  information  office. r  of  the  police  force  it  was 
explained  that  women  do  *ot  moke  these  charges  for  fear  of  reprisal  and  the  , 
difficulty  of  proof.  5 
\         •  " 

Another  \my  to  collect  statistic n  was  to  call  the  local  hospitals  for  tfcoir 
estin»-»te  ol  eases  per  n.onth.    Thirteen  hospltolr.  were  called  and  the  personnel  in 
oharr"  ol  a.:iittance  were  interviev-d.    Three  hospitals  did  n9t  have  ewrc-ncy  rctm 
80  they  were  eliminated  from  the  survey.    Howv-r  their  services  ar«;  psycholor.ical 
or  psycnl.it rie  in  nature  and  the  personnel  Interviewed  noted  that^cne  patients 
have  a  history  of  brutal  beatings  froci  persons  that  they  were  cfose  to  in  a 
personal  relationship.  v 

Of  the  ten  hospitals  participating  in  the" re  search,  not  one  replied  that 
they  did  not  have  patients  who  had  been  physically  abused  by  a  member  of  their 
family.    Usinj>  the  monthly  estimate  from  one  per  month  to  ton  per  month  tie* 
averages  we re  totaled  to  be  35  per  iwith  for  all  10  hocpitals.    If  this  amount 
were  multiplied  by  12  per  month  that  would  Indicate  WdO  women  were  receiving 
treatment  in  the  Whittle r  area  for  the  results  of  domestic  violence  in  1977 • 

Physical  problems  are  usually  treated  by  medical  services,    how  lets  turn 
to  the  mental  anguish  *hat  comes  from  psycholor.ical  fear.    The  fear  of  not  having 
a  safe,  secure  place'  to  live,  and  the  fear  of  belnr.  abused  and  threatened. 
To  ratlier  th-ce,  statistics  we  have  turned  to  a  professional  providers  survey. 
Eight  psychologists  and/or  attorney:;  stated  that  approximately  90  of  their  clients 
in  the  past  .year  had  been  battered  women.    The  estimates  ranf.ed  from" lot  °r  n 
my  caseload",  to  "numerous",  "but  hard  to  estirnte",  and  "two  in  the  last  month  . 
This  survey  was  taken  in  July  of  1977  nnd  the  evidence  wis  not  documented,  and 
was  only  used  to  sample  the  professional  community  in  the  Whittle r  area.  This 
research  aUo  uncovered  some  prominent  community  leaders  tha  had  been  victims  of 
violence  in  years  past.' 

An  ext'\sive  independent,  survey  done  by  thr-  Whlttier  Chapter  of  AAUW, 
(American  Aiisoeiation  of  University  Womon)  by  their  neinberaL.    produced  co'A" 
Snt«> rest inr  results.    The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  '»J7  members  (requirements 
for  membership  include  K  degree  from  an  accredited  college).    91  members  responded 
wliic'.i  is  21f*    The  following  information  comes  from  this  research. 
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One  of  the  questions  asked,  "han  anyone  close  to  you  ever  been  a  battered 
**-en?%  and  the  response  was  yes,  from  lit  of  the  women.    22%  said  they  had  been 
a  victim  of  a  crime  in  their  coimrinity,  und  U%  said  someone  close  to  them  had  * 
been  a  rape  victim.    Asked/ff  they  favored  a  center  in  their  community  for 
Uttered  women,  the  answer  was  6*9%  yes. 

Fifty-three  other  questions  were,  asked  on  this  survey  dealing  with  attitudes 
about  money,  men,  legal  rights,  age,  and  other  social  questions.  Thcreforebias 
can  be  ruled  out.    U9%  of  the  women  surveyed  consider  themselves  socially  moderate, 
vith  32%  conservative  and  only  18%  feeling  liberal  about  their  social  mores.  The 
political  distribution  attitudes  were  Retributed  as  UO%  conservative,  U3%  moderated, 
and  only  19%  liberal  and  2%  didn'tunaaver. 

The  conclusion  to  the  problem  researched  is  that,  there  is  a  sif.nittcnnt 
•percentage  of  awarness  in  ,the  coumu  ity  to  define  the  problem.    Statistics  from 
law  enforcement    (where  the  colls  fur  help  seem  to  foil  on  deaf  ears),  are 
difficult  to  extract.    There  is  physical  evidence  by  the  number  of  clients  in 
hospitals  and  from  the  professional  community  that  women  are  victims  of  violence 
in  their  homes  in  the  Whlttler  area. 
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Incroduct  ion 

In  response  to  a  request  from  two  Navajo  women  in  Shiprock 
N.M.C.S.W.  helped  organise  and  present  a  two-day  conference  on  Batter- 
ed Women  and  Children.    The  conference,  aimed  at  the  entire  3an  Juan 
Basin  area,  was  held  on  May  5  and  6,  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House, 
j^sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  conference  con- 
sisted of  presentations  by  national  experts  on  domestic  violence  and 
a  panel  of  local,  "state,  federal  and  tribal  officials.    The  objectives 
of  the  conferernce  were  to: 

1.  Bring  local  residents  and  agency  personnel  together 
to  identify  services  *nd  procedures  .for  addressing 
problems  related  to  domestic  violence; 

2.  Identify  the  national  and  local  needs  of  victims  of 
domestic  violence  and;  ,  1 

3.  Stimulate  the  coordination  of  existing  resources, 
wHile  identifying  gaps  in  service  for  domestic  vio- 
lence victims. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  217  registered  participants  and 
m  estimated  60  Tmreitrter»ifr"p*©p*e7 — Pol  lowing  the-forwi-presefttmr  —  — 
t ion,  attendees  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  workshops  with  represent- 
atives of  social  services,  mental  and  physical  health,  law  enforcement  % 
and 'prosecution,  and  emergency  and  special  services.    The  workshops 
were  designed  to  acquaint  local  residents  of  the  San  Juan  Basin  with 
social  service  workers,  to  clarify  problems  and  concerns,  and  to  gener- 
ate recomendations  aimed  at  Riding  state  and  local  planners  in  the  de- 
velopment of  responsive  services.  *' 

Over  47  agencies  were  jfepresented,  including  federal,  state,  local 
and  tribal  offices.    Attendees  at  the  conference  came  from  around  the 
state  representing  Farmington,  Shiprock,  Paquate,  Laguna,  Oak  Spring*; 
Cove,  Santa  Clara,  Kirtland,  Newcomb ,  Mesavicw,  Albuquerque,  Tecc  No*  Pos 
(Arizona  and  Redrock  (Arizona). 
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Content  S unary 

Dr.  James  Weston,  Chief  Medical  Investigator  for  New  Mexico, 
opened  the  conference  with  an  aidress  on  child  abuse..    In  his  pre- 
sentation, Dr.  Weston  indicated  that  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  child- 
ren occurs  at  all  social  and  economic  levels  of  society.  According 
to  Weston  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  child 
deaths  in  New,  Mexico  in  the  past  six  months.    A  more  pervasive  pro- 
blem-exists in  the  area  ot\child  negleM.  ^Emotional  neglect  is 
found  more  often  in  upper  or  middle  income  families,  where  a  greater 
emphasis  in  placed  on  materialism,  while  physical  neglect  is  found 
more  often  in  ^ower  economic  groups. 

Weston  stated  that  emotionally  neglected  children  may  have  an  a- 
bundance  of  possessions  and  good  clothes,  and  are  usually  well  fed. 
However,  their  parents. may  be  unable  to  spend  time  with  them  and  as 
a  result  they  experience  feelings  of  isolation    and  neglect  which 
can  result  in  serve  psychological  problems  ranging  from  acting-out  be- 
havior, withdrawal,  and  even  a  failure  to  assimilate  food. 

Emotional  and  physical  neglect  and  abuse  are  generally  out- 
growths of  a  parent's  emotional  insecurity  and  feelings  of  social 
isolation.     Dr.  Weston  pointed  out  that  parents  with  depressed  self 
concepts  and  insufficient  ego  strength  are  often  unable  to  provide 
their  children  with"  the  security  theV  need.    The  resulting  pattern  of 
neglect  or  abusV.is  self  perpetuating.    Abused  or  neglected  children, 
Weston  pointed  out,  -*re  more  likely  to  act  the  same  way  towards  their 
own  children.    Children  that  are  habitually  harmful  to  othefY  often 
backgrounds  of  abuse  or  neglect. 
In  most  instances,  Weston  indicated,  child  abuse  is  triggered  by 
a  specific  incident  or  event.     Exasperated  parents,  losing  their  tempers 
may  inflict  harm  uhih-tent  ionally  on  their  child.    The  need  for  some 
form  of  release  nechanism  for  these  people  is  apparent.  ( 
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Following  Dr.  Weston's  presentation!  representatives  from 

various  local  agencies  addressed  problems  associated  with  child 

and  woaan  abuse.    Included  aaong  the  difficulties  in  seeking  le-  , 

gal  solutions  to  probleas  of  doaestic    violence  werek 

1.    The  legal  requirement  to  prove  intentional 
battering »of  a  child. 

J..  A  hi/h  rate  of  charges  being  dropped  by  victims 
of  woaan  abuse,  preventing  the  Majority  of  such 
casts  froa  ever  reaching  the  courtrooa. 

3.  The  loss  of  financial  support  of  the  family  if 

-  a  wage-earning  battering  spouse  is  jailed  an4/or 
„  heavily  fined*. 

4.  Laws  which  restrict  police  officers  froa  making 
an  arrest  unless  the  officer^!*  a  witness  to 
siaple  tssault, 

*>.    Reluctance  on  the  part  of  aany  woaen  to  file  a 
complaint  and  to  press  charges  against  their 
husband. y 

Dr.  Shirley  Hill  Witt,  Executive  Director  of  the  Rocky  Mount-** 
ain  Regional  Office  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Qivil  Rights,  pre- 
sented the  resultr  of  a  survey  conducted  by  her  office  on  woman  a- 
buse.    According  to  Dr.  Witt's  4urvey,  woman  abuse  is  only  just  be- 
ing recognized  as  a  problem.    Few  statistics  exist  which  accurately 
reflect  the  degree  or  nature  of  woman  abuse.    What  information  is 
available  is  largely  buried  in  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  social 
service  and  medical  records  under  *  variety  of  headings. 

According  to  Dr.  Witt,  surveys  conducted  in  major  population 
centers  around  the  country  indicate  that  woaan  abuse  occurs  in  as 
many  as  SOI  of  all  families.  .  While  figures  obtained  are  high,  author* 
ities  agree  that  they  are  not  an  accurate  representation  of  the  pro- 
blem.    Some  groups  of  battered  women,  such  as  upper  and  middle  income 
people,  are  reluctant  to  report  abuse  because  of  its  potential  impact 
on  their  family's  economic  and  social  standing.    Available  data  on 
woman  abuse,  however,  suggests  a  pattern  similar  to  that  found  in 
child  abuse  surveys.    Woman  battering  appears  to  occur  in  all  segments 
of  the  population,  with*  a  surprisingly  frequent  occurrence  among  law 
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enforcement  officers,  physicians  and  service  professionals . 

Few  exist  inn  federal,  tribal,  state  and  Local  agencie*  are 
equipped  to  handle  woman  abuse.    Complicating  situational  problems 
such  as  the  presence  of  children,  lack  of  financial     resources,  re- 
luctance .on  the  part  of  families  to  become  ^involved,  and  nesitant 
police,        tribute  greatly'  to  the  abused  woman's  inability  to  escape 
her  situation. 

Dr.  Witt  identified    Several  key  problem  areas  where  significant 
change  is  necessary:  research,  social  policy,  emergency  services  and 
the  criminal  justice  system.  i     ,  f 

SmaJkrtsh;       Adequate  knowledge  about  woman  abuse,   its  extent  and 
nature  and  |he  nature  of  the  victim  and  the  offender  is  currently 
lacking.     Frequency  data,  procedures  for  handling  woman  abuse,  and 
an  understanding  of  both  the  victim  and  the  offender  are  not  current- 
ly available  to  aid  planners  in  determining  programs  or  revising  pro- 
cedures. ^ 

Soeiil  Policu:        Social  and  cultural  norms  tolerating,  condoning  or 

encouraging  violence,  especially  against  women  and  children,  have 

contributed  greatly  to  the  "hidden"  nature  of  domestic  violence.  The 
♦ 

.absence  of  preventive  approaches,  myths  which  hinder  recognition  of 
domestic  violence,  stereotypes  of  women,  failure  to  prepare  people 
adequately  for  the  parent  role,  neglect  by  the  general  community, 
fear  of  reprisal,  and  lack  of  public  awareness  were  but  a  few  of  the 
problems  cited  which  impede  the  development  unresponsive  programming 
and  services  to  families  under  stress. 

gnergensj  c-ire:         The  victims  of  domes  t  ic  \  10 1  ence  are  often  in  need 
of  a  range  of  medical,   legal  and  social  services,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  unique  perspective.     Some  aid,  usually  slow  in  coming,  is 
available  .provided  **hc  family, has  additional  problems  which  qualify 


'  the*  for  a  particular  agency's  services.    jDomestic  violence  often 
becoaes  secondary  to  other  problems  such  as< unemployment ,  alcoholism 
financial \distress ,  psycho"  lg  ical  distress,  or  chronic  medical  pro- 
blems.)   A  lack  Of* specialized  emergency  services,  insufficient  in- 
teragency cooperation  ai u  coordination  to  effectively  mobilize  re- 
sources, and  inadequate  definition  and  understanding  of  domestic 
^  violence*  as  a  social  problem  were  cited  as  the  major  obstacles  to 
providing  emergency^ care  through  existing  agencies  and  organizations 
Crimirul  JuMtio*:         A  number  ,of  circumstances  were  identified  which 
work  against  the  victim  ot  domestic  violence.    Tlie  courts  and  law 
enforcement  branches  <sf  the  crim4na^  justice  system'ire  reluctant 
to  became  involved  in  intrafamily  p/oblems.    Family  Violence  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous* situat ions  to  a  police-officer,  and  involve- 
ment by  law  enforcement  officers  frequently  intensify*    the  situat- 
ion rather  than  reduces    the  violence. 

In  simple  assault  situations,  an  officer  must  actually  witness 
the  attack  in  order  vn  make  in  arrest.    While  the  family  remains 
united,  legal  solution*  such  as  imprisonment  or  fines  harm  the  en- 
tire fapily,  contributing  to  an  already  difficult  and  perhaps  un- 
stable situation.    The' absence  of  legislation  to  cover  such  crimes 

/  4 

as  rape  by  a  spouse,  further  contributes  to  the  difficulty  of  achiev 
ing  a  legal  remedy.     ,  ^/ 

Also  cited  as  contributing  factors  to  an  unresponsive  criminal 
justice  approach  were  the  high  incidence  of  complaints  withdrawn 
by  victims,  and  judges  who  do  nfct  view  domestic  violence  seriously. 

While  many  other  problems  were  cited  which  contribute  to  or 
maintain  a  high  frequency  of  domestic  violence,  conference  partici- 
pants generally  felt  that  addressing  i  m.'se  problems  would  do  much  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  violence  and  enhance  the  availablity  of 
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service  to  vict  lms.  .  > 

Recoamendat  ions :  % 

%  Following  the  presentations,  participants  broke  up  into  work- 
shops tohiiscuis  problems  and  needs  in  depth.     Below  is  a  list  of 
recommendations  produced  by  those  workshops  to  address  the  problem 
of  domestic  violence. 
Prtvtnyion  Sarvia**: 

Domestic  violence  is  a  progressive  problem,  passing  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.     In  addition,  a  variety  of  social  and  cul- 
tural practices  exist  wh  lch^support' or  encourage  the  occurrence  of 
domestic  violence.     The  following  recommendations  were  made.  In 
order  to  prevent  domestic  violence:  t  % 

1.  Increase  the  availability  of  mental  health  and  self-con- 
cept development,  services  available  to  the  general  public,  prior 
to  the  emergence  of  personal  and  social  d/s funcf ions . 

All  people  experience  some  degree  of  str.ess  and  frustration 
yet  few  individuals   learn  how  to  manage  these,  feelings  until  after 
they  have  encountered  an  extreme  or  severe  difficulty.  Conference 
participants  felt  that  services  designed  to  str^gthen  individual 
coping  skills,   improve  parenting  techniques,  and  encourage  personal 
grpwth  and  development  should  be  made  more  leadily  available  to  the 
general  public  prior"*^!  the  onset  of  a  severe  emotional  or  behavior- 
al problem. 

2.  Additional  research  locallv  and  with  respect  to  the  various 
New  Mexico  cultures   to  better  understand  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
domestic  violence  problem  is  needed^    Research  aimed  at  understanding; 
the  development  and  underlying  dvnamic >  nf  violent  behavior  should  al 
be  undertaken. 

Develop  mental  health  *c  rv  i^^/jetworks  which  can  provide 
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crisis  intervtntion  and  support  services  to  individuals  and 
families  under^tress  prior  to  the  emergence  of  severe  dysfunction. 


jnder^rti 
*a/y  corns 


Ma4ty  communities  around  the  state  do  not  have  an  effective 
crisis  intervention  program  to  provide  meaningful,  short  term, 
emergency  tifrlp  to  victims  of  stress.     In  addition     the  present  treat- 
ment and  service  philosophy  of  the  State  emphasizes  rehabilitation 
and  reintegration  of  inSividuals  and  families  whose  lives  have  been 
disrupted.    Conference  participants  acknowledged  that  many  people  1 
will  requif\  continuous  supportive  services  while  residing  in  a 
community.'    Support  networks,  designed  to  respond  to  people  under* 
going  normal  stress,  will  be  increasingly  needed  as  life  becomes 
more  complex  and  demanding. 

4.  Increase  public  education  on  the  nature  of  family  life* 
with  an  emphasis  on  parenting,  child  development ,  and  relationship- 
buildinp. 

5.  Provide  consciousness  raising  experiences  for  women  and  men 
to  examine  current  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  associated  with 
sex  role  stereotyping;  and  explore  more  positive  alternatives. 

0        6.    Develop  adequate  recreation  facilities  for  youth  and  families 
and  provide  respite  services  to  parents  in  need  of,  but  unable  to  ' 
obtain  a  minimal  amount  of  time  out  of  the  home.  i 

7.  Increase  the    opportunity  for  contact  between  families  mnd 
the  agencies  which  serve  them.     Include  families  in  the  development 
*nd  provision  of  social  services,  and  establish  mechanisms  through 
which  families  and  community  members  can  provide  inp^r  to  social 
service  planners  and  organizations. 

8,  Provide  a  coordination  mechanism    through  which  community 
support  and  service  agencies,  such  as  schools  and  churches,  can 
strengthen   their  effectiveness,  and  augment  professional  mental 
health  and  social  service  efforts. 


J 
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9.     Increase  the  eaphasis  on  social  responsibility,  especially 
In  prograM  affecting  the  young,  and  intensify  responses  to  the  tp-  • 
met  spiritual  and  philosphical  needs  of  prouth. 
&*rainaQ  and  3oak>LS*rvi<*8: 

A  substantial  number  of  conference  participants  indicated  ! 
that  a  major  factor  in  perpetuating  domestic  violence  is  the  lack 
of  alternative*  available  to  victims.    Ofjentia.es,  the  victim  of 
household  violence  is  lacking  in  'funds,  support  and  the  psychological 
strength  necessary  to  escape  the  situation.    Among  ^the  specific  re- 
quirements of  victims  of  domestic  violence  were:  ^ 

^.    Develop  a  central  registry  to  identify  target  families  in 
distress  as  a-,  aid  to  tre  mobilization  of  preventive,  protective 
and  treatment  resources. 

2.  Develop    a  wider  range  of  in-family  intervention  and  crisis 
strategies  which  de-emphasize  the  negative  and  self  ^epreciat lag 
aspects  of  being  unable  to  cope  effectively,  while  identifing  and 
reinforcing  inherent  strengths  in  the  family. 

3.  Establish  a  24  hour  crisis  intervention  shelter  care  service 
to  provide  a  full  range  of  short  term  emergency  services  including 
protective  services,  medical  care,  crisis  intervention,  counseling, 
advocacy,  referral  and  follow-up. 

4.  Provide  community-bas*d  and  supported  respitf  and  homemakers' 
services  to  relieve  intrafamily  tensions  and  reduce  the  stress  which 
leads  to  episodic  outbursts  of-  family  violence. 

5.  Establish  an  elementaryTchool  social  work  program  as  part 
of  an  ex/anded  case-finding  and  early  intei vent  ion  network. 

6.  Insure  closer  coordination  and  cooperation  between  emergency, 
medical,  social  service,  law  enforcement,  mental  health,  and  judicial 
resource  a*et*ies  to  improve  the  quality  of  aval lahie  'service,  and 
provide  the  level  of  care  suited  to  individual  or  family  needs. 
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Criminal  Juttic*  3u9fm: 

The  majority  of  conference  attendants^  indicated  a  need  for 
legal  and  physical  protection.    To  obtain  those  services,  partici- 
pants made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Expand  and  improve  education  and  training  programs  lor  law 
enforcement,  emphasizing  alternative  protective  intcr/ent  ion*  strategies 
and  defusing  techniques. 

2.  Strengthen  law  enforcement  procedure^  to  insure  prompt 
and  effective  reiponses  to  domestic  disturbance  calls. 

3.  Revise  and  up-grade  existing  protective  legislation  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  protective  services  to  adults  and  children. 

4.  Develop  and  enforce  mandatory  adult  and  child  abuse  report- 
ing legislation     which  provides  stiffer  penalties  for  failure  to 
report  by  professionals. 

5.  Develop  specific  legislation  aimed  at  protective  and  pro- 
secutorial recourse    for  female  victims  of  household  violence.  . 

6.  Explore  and  develop  alternat ives.  to  the  present  system* of 
judicial  involvement  in  family  disturbances,  with  an  emphasis  on  chronic 
reports  and  multiple  problem  families. 

7.  Recognize  that  a  substantial  segment  of  the"  populat ion  en- 
gaged  in  criminal  behavior  is  in  need  of  comprehensive  social,  psy-  ■ 
chological,  and  rehabilitation  services  as  an  alternative  to  more  tra-  ' 
dmfcional  criminal  justice  responses,  and  provide  that  range  of  service 
needed  by  this  group. 

8.  Expand^the  judical  process  as  it  is  applied  to  family  dis- 
turbances to  include  cons  ider.it  ion  of  and  responsiveness  to  cause 
mot l vat  ions  situations    which  impact  on  intra- family  violence. 
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Tvib  jL: 

Manv  of  the  recommendations  appearing  above     re  applic-ibl*  ( some 
with  modification)  to  tribal  needs  and  institutions.    However,  two 
areas  were  cited  specifically  pertaining  to  tribal  policies  ami 
practices,. 

1.  Improve  cooperation  and  coordina,T  iorr  with  in  and  between 
federal  and  .state  agencies  to  reduce  duplication  of  services,  ami 
fill  existing  service  gaps.  , 

2.  Include  in  the  tribal  code    provisions  outlining  the  rights 

4 

of  children  and  women,  and  provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  the. 
enforcement ' and  protection  of  those  rights.  * 
Cone  1 us i on 

Considerable  interest  in  and  support  for  an  organised,  systematic 
and  effective  response  to  the  p  rob. I  em  of  int i afami  1  y  violence  exists 
in  the  San  Juan  Basin.    Residents  of  the  area  are  looking  towards 
thfir  leaders  and  officials  for  assistance  and  support  in  responding 
fo  this  emerging  nee^U      Untreated,  domestic  violence  can  ;>nly  'spread , 
leaving  in  its  wake  disturbed  livens  xrid  wasted  human  resource^  it  a 
t  ta,o  when  few  communities  can  afford  the  social  costs. 
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Senator  Rieole.  That  completes  our  Rearing  for  today  and  our  wit- 
ness list,  and  I  want  to  ag^in  thank  everyone  who  was  here, 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :15  a,m,,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair]  fc 
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